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PREPACE. 


The  deep  interest  imparted  to  Indian  affairs  during  the  recent 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  in  the  columns  of  the  political  jour- 
nals, in  reviews  and  pamphlets,  and,  indeed,  wherever  a  vent  for 
public  feeling  could  be  found,  induces  the  Author  to  believe 
that  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  publication  of  this  volume. 

Much  has  been  already  written  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
affairs.     No  ordinary  amount  of  ability  has  been  brought  to 
bear   on  most  of  the   topics  embraced  in  what  is  popularly 
termed  "the  Indian  question."     It  was  nevertheless  felt  that 
a  work  was  still  wanted  which  should  place  the  public  in  pos- 
,/j  session  not  merely  of  such  facts  as  bear  upon  the  political  phase 
'^-'  of  the  subject,  but  also  of  a  faithful  picture,  social  and  indus- 
^  trial,  of  the  many  races  composing  the  people  of  British  India. 
^^         A  residence  of  many  years  in  the  East,  a  long  connection 
/    with  the  Indian  Press,  and  an  acquaintance  with  civilians,  mer- 
chants, and  planters  of  the  three  Presidencies,  have  emboldened 
the  Author  to  call  Indian  things  by  their  right  names.     The 
vastness  of  the  interests  involved  forbad  their  being  handled 
less  firmly. 

The  recent  legislation  upon  the  government  of  India  is  but 
the  prelude  to  great  and  momentous  changes,  which  cannot 
long  be  stayed;  which  must  come — peaceably  and  lawfully,  if 
we  will — but  they  mxist  comcj  as  surely  as  the  broad  daylight  of 
intelligence  is  penetrating  the  hearts  and  souls  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  not  by  such  means  as  the  solemn  farce  enacting  in  the 
Committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  work  will 
be  aided.  The  dullest  mind  of  the  poorest  Indian  ryot  must 
see  through  the  transparency  of  that  judicial  mockery  which 
pretends  to  give  fair  play  to  the  plaintiff,  by  examining  no  other 
witnesses  than  the  clients  of  the  defendant.     It  is  in  India,  and 
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India  only,  that  the  work  must  be  done.  It  is  there  alone  that 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  can  hope  to  hear  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,  regarding  those  matters  which  so  deeply  concern 
the  future  of  British  India, — matters  which  can  be  little  more 
than  glanced  at  in  this  volume.  Petitions,  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets  have  gone  far  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  much  good 
seed  has  been  sown ;  but  the  harvest-time  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Happily  for  the  cause,  the  day  has  gone  past  when  an 
Indian  speech  was  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
an  Indian  article  the  nightcap  of  newspaper  readers.  English- 
men have  shaken  off  the  antiquated  belief  that  they  are  not 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  three  Presidencies.  The  philoso- 
pher, the  political-economist,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  ship-owner,  and,  above  all,  the  Christian,  finds  an  ample  field 
for  sympathy  and  energy  in  that  wonderful  land,  highly  gifted 
by  nature,  yet  prostrate  in  superstition  and  misery. 

A  country,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  in  our 
possession  for  three-quarters  of  a  century ;  whose  commerce  has 
remained  stationary  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years ;  whose 
inhabitants  pay  in  taxes  half  as  much  as  is  collected  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  yet  annually  consume  no  more  than 
one  shilling's  worth  of  British  goods  per  head,  or  one-fourteenth 
part  of  the  value  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chili  and  La  Plata ; 
whose  entire  roads  receive  no  greater  outlay  than  is  spent  upon 
the  streets  and  highways  of  one  of  our  large  towns ;  upon  whose 
education  the  annual  siun  of  three  farthings  per  family  is  dis- 
bursed ;  where  railroads,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  have  progressed  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  in 
fifteen  years ;  within  whose  colleges,  maintained  by  a  Christian 
Government,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  contraband  thing, — the 
name  of  the  Saviour  a  forbidden  sound,  heard  but  in  stealthy 
whispers; — such  a  country  as  this  cannot  be  an  indifferent 
object  to  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  is  it. 
India  has  but  to  raise  her  voice,  and  she  will  be  heard  by  a 
people  to  whom  a  cry  for  justice  was  never  yet  raised  in  vain. 


Sarlt  Court,  Brompton, 
August  1853. 
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INTBOLUCTOBY  SKETCH  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTOBT  07 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

THE  yarious  countries  which  now  form  the  three  Presidencies  of 
India,  together  with  those  native  states  which  are  independent 
of,  though  in  close  alliance  with,  the  East  India  Companj,  have  been 
at  various  times  known  under  several  denominations.  They  have 
been  comprehensively  and  indiscriminately  spoken  of  as  Hindostan, 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  Indian  Peninsula ;  they  are  now  more  cor- 
rectly termed  British  India,  which  term,  of  course,  excludes  such  inde- 
pendent states  as  have  been  alluded  to. 

Extending  from  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south  to  the  Himalayan 
range  on  the  north,  and  from  the  delta  of  the  Berrampootra  on  the 
east  to  the  Indus  on  the  west,  British  India,  exclusive  of  the  recently 
annexed  province  of  Pegu,  may  be  said  to  include  within  its  limits 
1,200,000  square  miles  of  territory.  Of  these,  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal  contains  306,012  square  miles;  Madras,  141,920;  Bombay, 
64,908  ;  and  Scinde  and  the  Punjab  about  160,000  square  miles;  the 
remainder  being  the  extent  of  the  allied  states. 

The  coast-line  of  British  India  amounts  to  about  3200  miles.  Of 
these  1800  miles  are  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  1400  miles  by 
the  Bay  of  BengaL 

The  extreme  length  of  India  from  north  to  south  may  be  taken  as 
1800  miles ;  its  greatest  width,  along  the  parallel  of  25^  N.  latitude, 
is  about  1500  miles. 

Intersected  by  vast  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  the  Indian  pen- 
insula  presents  a  remarkably  varied  surface  of  table-land,  delta,  and 
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valley ;  and  extending  as  it  does  from  8^  4'  N.  lat.  to  34°  N.  lat,  with 
tracts  of  countiy  sometimes  2500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  naturally 
comprises  many  varieties  of  climate  and  a  great  range  of  temperature. 

Crossing  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  between  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fifth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  we  find  the  Vindya  Moun- 
tains, a  dividing  range  of  a  marked  character,  and  the  base  of  those 
various  districts  into  which  Hindostan  has  been  divided. 

These  divisions  are  four  in  number  :  the  Deccan,  south  of  the 
Yindya  Mountains ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  range,  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  Central  India,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Indus.  Some  writers  add 
a  fifth  division,  by  styling  that  part  of  the  Deccan  which  is  south  of 
the  river  Eishna,  Southern  India. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Deccan  consists  of  the  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains  which  skirt  it  on  every  side  ;  they  are  named  the 
northern,  southern,  eastern,  and  western  Ghauts.^  The  latter  skirt 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  distances 
varying  from  one  hundred  to  ten  miles ;  those  on  the  eastern  coast 
being  the  most  remote.  Their  altitude  varies  from  8000  feet  down- 
wards. On  the  southern  extremity  of  the  western  ghauts  are  the  Neil- 
gherry  Mountains  stretching  eastward,  and  famed  throughout  Southern 
India  for  their  fine  climate  and  fertile  tracts  of  table-land.  On  this 
range  have  been  established  the  sanitary  stations  of  Ootacamund  and 
Dimhutty,  where  Europeans  enjoy  the  bracing  temperature  of  alpine 
lands  within  a  few  dayd*  journey  of  Madras. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  western  range  immediately  oppo- 
site Bombay  are  the  Mahabalipoora  Mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of 
5036  feet,  on  which  the  sanitorium  of  Mahabeleshwur  has  been  esta- 
blished for  the  benefit  of  that  Presidency.  The  Aligherry  Mountains 
are  an  ofishoot  of  the  southern  ghauts. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Deccan  known  as  Southern  India  are  several 
independent  states.  The  King  of  Travancore  and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin 
are  both  allies  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and  offer 
every  facility  for  the  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise  in  their 
territories. 

Deccan  proper  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  peninsula  which 
lies  between  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  on  the  north,  and  the  deep 
pass  known  as  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore,  running  from  east  to  west  at 
about  11°  N.  lat      The  greater  part  by  far  of  this  tract  consists  of 

*  Ghaut,  or  ghkt,  is  applied  by  tho  natives  to  the  many  openings  or  passes  through 
these  ranges ;  being  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  gati,  a  way  or  path,  but  is  used  by 
Europeans  to  designate  the  mountains  themselves. 
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elevated  table-land  of  considerable  fertility,  skirted  by  long  ranges  of 
mountains  or  gbauts,  wbich  stretch  coastward  until  they  terminate  in 
plains.  This  table-land  is  called  by  the  natives  Bala-ghaut,  or  the 
country  above  the  ghauts,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  150  to  400 
miles.     Its  altitude  ranges  from  900  to  3000  feet. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Deccan  proper  is  still  ruled  by  native 
princes  in  alliance  with  the  Company.  The  kingdom  of  Mysore  on 
the  south  comprises  an  extent  of  30,000  square  miles.  It  is  ruled  by 
a  Hindoo  prince,  and  its  capital  is  Seringapatam. 

The  territory  of  the  Kajah  of  Hydrabad  comprehends  about  110,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,000,000.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north  of  the  Bala-ghauts,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  diamond-mines 
at  Golconda. 

The  Rajah  of  Berar  rules  over  3,000,000  subjects,  with  an  extent 
of  territory  of  about  65,000  square  miles,  situated  to  the  eastward 
of  Golconda. 

The  state  of  Satara  comprises  about  9000  square  miles',  with  a 
population  of  500,000.  It  is  ruled  by  a  Hindoo  prince,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  ghauts.  To  the  south  of  this  principality  are  the 
territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Colapore  ;  a  small  state,  3000  square  miles 
in  extent,  under  the  sway  of  a  Hindoo  prince. 

The  British  territories  in  the  Deccan  do  not  exceed  40,000  square 
miles,  part  of  which  are  attached  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and 
a  portion  to  that  of  Madras. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  table-land  is  highly  fertile,  and  rich  in 
natural  productions ;  the  ghauts,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  bar- 
ren, and  it  is  only  where  their  spurs  form  broken  valleys  that  we  find 
extensive  forests  of  lofty  timber  stretching  down  to  the  plains  below. 

The  belt  of  low  country  which  extends  round  the  Indian  peninsula, 
between  the  ghauts  and  the  sea-coast,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Britbh.  It  varies  not  less  in  its  width  than  in  its  fer- 
tility and  its  population. 

On  the  western  side  we  find  to  the  north  the  "  Concan**  extending 
from  the  Nerbudda  to  15**  N.  lat.  Thence  southwards  to  12°  3"  is  the 
state  of  Canara,  and  from  that  point  to  Cape  Comorin  is  the  Malabar 
territory,  although  the  whole  extent  of  this  western  sea-board  is  often 
erroneously  termed  the  Malabar  coast.  This  long  range  of  country  is 
irregular  in  its  surface ;  the  first  few  miles  from  the  sea  being  very  flat 
and  sandy,  with  no  vegetation  but  topes  of  palms.  Further  inland 
the  ground  is  broken  into  hillocks  more  or  less  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  gradually  elevating  themselves,  they  become  at  last  merged 
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in  the  spurs  of  the  ghauts,  and  crowned  with  dense  jungle  and  heavy 
forests  of  teak  and  satin-wood. 

Along  this  line  of  coast,  in  addition  to  Bombay,  are  the  towns  of 
Mangalore,  Cananore,  Tellicherj,  Calicut,  Cochin,  Aleppee,  and  Trevan- 
drum,  all  of  them  trading  ports,  and  during  the  north-east  monsoon, 
from  November  to  April,  enjoying  a  considerable  traffic  with  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  lately  with  Europe.  €k>a  is  a  Por- 
tuguese settlement  in  15^  30'  N.  lat.,  but  without  any  trade  worthy  of 
mention. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  Cape  Comorin ;  and 
to  the  eastward  of  this,  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaarlies,  the  small  island  of 
Bemisseram,  famed  for  its  stupendous  Hindoo  temple,. to  which  pil- 
grims annually  flock  in  great  numbers. 

On  the  eastern  coast-line  we  find  Madras,  the  capital  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  that  name,  Negapatam,  Yizagapatam,  and  Pondicherry  and 
Tranquebar,  the  former  a  French,  the  latter  a  Danish  settlement.  This 
coast  is  much  exposed  to  the  fiuy  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  during 
which  period  none  of  the  native  craft  are  able  to  yenture  out.  The 
only  harbour  along  the  coast  is  that  of  Coringa,  in  which  yessels  of 
some  size  may  find  a  safe  refuge. 

The  Deccan  is  separated  from  Central  India  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  Tapty,  according  to  some  writers:  others,  with  more 
propriety,  make  the  Yindya  Mountains  the  natural  boundaries  of  these 
two  territories.  This  range  extends  from  74°  to  84°  E.  long.,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  east,  following  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles.  At  no  part  do  these  mountains  reach  a  greater 
elevation  than  2200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  frequently  not  more 
than  700  feet.  They  are  crossed  in  several  places  by  roads  of  indifierent 
character. 

Central  India  assumes  pretty  nearly  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  having 
its  base  formed  by  the  Yindya  Mountains,  and  its  apex  to  the  south- 
wards of  Delhi.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  elevated  table-land, 
freely  interspersed  with  mountain-ridges  and  extensive  plains,  some  of 
whidi  latter  are  extremely  fertile.  Along  the  range  which  on  the  east- 
ward divides  this  tract  from  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  are  the  coal-deposits 
which  at  the  present  time  furnish  large  supplies  to  Calcutta. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Central  India  is  governed  by  native  princes, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Guicowar  and  Bajpoot  chiefs.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  state  of  Malwa  is  under  the  rule  of  Maharajah  Scindia ; 
while  other  tracts  are  governed  by  numerous  petty  rajahs,  amongst 
whom  may  be  named  the  Mahratta  princes  of  Holkar  and  Nagpore. 
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On  the  western  side  of  this  portion  of  India  the  British  possess  a 
considerable  tract  of  the  plain  of  Gujerat,  which  is  annexed  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  On  the  eastern  side  we  find  adjoining  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Bajpoot  princes ;  and  lying  between  the  rivers  Sone 
and  Ganges,  a  region  which  has  been  annexed  to  the  residency  of 
Allahabad. 

The  next  natural  division  is  that  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  wiiich 
ranges  from  the  mouths  of  that  river  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  a 
distance  in  a  straight  line  of  about  300  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  150  to  180  miles.  On  the  eastern  side  it  is  flanked  by  the  Chit- 
tagong  district  and  the  valleys  of  Assam  and  Silhet,  with  Uie  Tiperah 
hills;  on  its  western  side  it  stretches  from  Balasore  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  through  Midnapore  and  Nagore,  to  Rajmahal,  and  thence  by 
the  river  Goosie  to  the  Himalayas. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  this  division  is  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  on  the  southern  side,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Berrampootra,  is  a  low  tract  called  liie  Sunderabunds,  extending  about 
seventy  miles  inland  and  fifty  miles  in  width,  covered  with  swamps  and 
thick  jungle,  the  resort  of  every  variety  of  reptile  and  wild  beast.  The 
effect  of  the  rising  of  the  tides  from  the  sea  \a  such  as  to  preclude 
any  but  the  most  scanty  use  of  the  soil,  though  recent  attempts  have 
been  made  wiih  partial  success  to  recover  some  portion  of  this  sterile 
country.  To  the  north  of  this  tract,  as  far  as  25^  N.  lat.,  and  chiefly 
between  i^e  branches  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Berrampootra,  the  land  b 
subject  to  an  annual  inundation  during  the  early  part  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  when  the  country  is  covered  by  water  to  a  great  depth,  some 
of  the  rivers  rising  as  much  as  thirty  feet  above  their  ordinary  leveL 
This,  although  causing  much  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  inhabitants, 
proves  a  great  fertiliser  of  the  soil ;  and  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  flooded  rivers,  the  entire  surface  of  these  river  valleys  yield  most 
abundant  crops  of  grain  on  the  retirement  of  the  waters,  which  takes 
place  during  October. 

Beyond  the  influence  of  these  periodical  floods,  we  find  still  a  large 
range  of  rich  fertile  land,  partly  watered  by  many  streams,  and  partly 
irrigated  by  artificial  means :  to  the  north  of  this,  again,  as  far  as  the 
swamps  at.  the  base  of  the  Himalayan  range,  are  found  numerous  tracts 
of  waste  land  covered  with  low  jungle,  reeds,  and  rank  grass. 

Stretching  along  the  lower  chain  of  the  Himalayas  is  the  Tand,  or 
the  swamp,  a  rather  extensive  portion  of  peaty  soil,  through  which 
innumerable  springs  burst,  fed  by  the  mountain-land  above.  The  vast 
masses  of  vegetable  matter  swept  down  from  the  higher  lands,  and 
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decaying  on  these  fiwatnpa  throughout  the  year,  rentier  them  unfit  for 
Luniao  hahitatiuu,  and  the  scattered  population  Eufier  severely  from 
fever  in  their  attempts  to  earn  a  acantj  living  hy  felling  timber  for 
the  supply  of  the  low  country. 

The  Plain  of  the  Ganges  comprehends  within  it  the  districts  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  Tirhoot,  Oude,  Rohilcund,  and  Allahabad.  It  is  the 
most  populous  and  fertile  portion  of  British  India,  containing  about 
sixty  millions  of  inhabitants,  ami,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  ia  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Calcutta  is  by  far  the  lai^est  and  most  wealthy  ci^  of  this  or  any 
other  part  of  India,  containing  at  the  present  date  about  600,000  in- 
habitants. The  other  principal  commercial  and  political  cities  are  Dacca, 
Benares,  Allahabad,  Mireapore,  Qoruckpore,  Cawnpore,  Pumickabad, 
Agra,  Delhi,  Meenit,  and  many  others,  possessing  populations  varying 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soula. 

Between  the  northern  extremities  of  the  Gangetic  Plain  and  the 
Plain  of  the  Indue  is  a  flat  sterile  country  termed  the  Doab,  ruled  over 
by  a  few  SeikL  chieftains  in  alliance  with  the  British. 

The  Plain  of  the  Indua  is  situated  on  the  eastern  Hank  of  that  river, 
and  commences  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Attoek,  extending  south- 
wards and  westwards  aa  far  as  the  debouchure  of  the  Indus  into  the 
sea.  It,  com|irehends  the  Punjab,  Sciude,  and  other  smaller  states  :  a 
lai^c  portion  of  it  south  of  the  Pmijab  consists  of  desert,  arid  plains  ; 
and  even  in  the  more  faraurablc  positions,  where  the  land  is  watered 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  soil  can  scarcely 
be  termed  fertile,  yielding  but  indifferent  crops  of  grass  and  grain. 

The  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers,  forming  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Plain  of  the  Indus,  extends  fi-om  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
layan range  to  the  confluence  of  the  Chenab  with  the  Indus.  It  is  the 
most  po]>u1ous  part  of  this  division  of  India,  and  contains  several  very 
extensive  and  densely  peopled  cities  :  its  entire  population  is  believed 
to  be  three  millions.  Its  ancient  capital,  Umritsur,  contains  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  has  long  possessed  a  valuable  trade  with  many  parts 
of  India.  It  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Beas  and  R&vee.  Lahore, 
tjie  modem  capital,  possesses  a  population  of  80,000.  Mooltati,  on  the 
Chenab,  contains  C0,000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  some  valuable  manu- 
factures in  silk  and  cotton. 

This  country  contains  some  very  fertile  tracts,  especially  in  its  more 
northern  part,  where  the  Hupj>ly  of  water  is  most  abundant.  Towards 
the  south  the  land  is  generally  less  favoured,  although  there  arc  still 
some  rich  valleys  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Beas,  as  also  in  the  imme- 
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diate  yicinitj  of  fUl  tlie  five  rivers.  These  streams  are,  according  to 
modem  nomenclature,  the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the  Ravee,  the  Chenab, 
jnd  the  Jhelum,  taking  them  from  east  to  w.est :  the  names  by  which 
they  were  known  to  the  earlj  writers  of  the  west  were  the  Zaradus, 
the  Hyphasis,  the  Hydrastes,  the  Acesines,  and  the  Hydaspes.  These 
rivers  flow  from  the  Himalayas  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  about 
six  hundred  miles,  when,  after  merging  into  the  Chenab,  their  waters 
finally  unite  with  those  of  the  Indus  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Desert 
of  Scinde. 

The  Seikhs  form  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  their 
chieftains  proved  themselves  formidable  enemies  to  the  British  during 
one  of  the  most  severely  contested  struggles  that  have  occurred  with 
any  eastern  power.  The  Punjab  is  now  a  province  of  the  British  empire 
in  India,  under  a  resident,  whose  seat  is  at  Lahore. 

To  the  southwards  of  the  Punjab  is  Scinde,  until  recently  a  power- 
ful state  governed  by  Ameers,  whose  descent  was  from  chiefs  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  but  now  annexed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Affghanistan  and  Mooltan,  on  the  east  by  the  state  of 
Bajpootna,  on  the  west  by  Beloochistan,  and  on  the  south  by  Cutch 
and  the  sea.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Scinde  consists  of  sandy 
desert  known  as  the  Thurr,  and  which  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Indus.  The  desert  is  covered  with  long  ridges 
of  low  undulating  sand-hills,  occasionally  topped  with  a  little  jungle  or 
rank  grass.  There  are,  however,  scattered  throughout  this  Thurr,  many 
oases  of  considerable  fertility,  producing  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables. 
Within  twenty  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Indus  the  fertilising  efiects  of  its 
periodical  floodings  are  felt,  and  there,  as  well  as  far  on  the  western 
extremity  of  this  province,  the  soil  proves  of  a  more  generous  nature. 
The  total  population  of  the  country  does  not  exceed  a  million  souls. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Shikarpore,  Sikkur,  Hydrabad,  Tatta,  and  Kurrachee. 
None  of  these  cities  possess  more  than  20,000  inhabitants :  the  last 
mentioned  is  situated  on  the  west  mouth  of  the  Indus,  has  a  good 
harbour,' and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  which  has  much  increased 
since  being  in  British  possession. 

The  Thurr  or  Desert  is  still  ruled  by  petty  chiefs,  Rajpoot  princes 
in  alliance  with  the  East  India  Company :  these  are  the  Rajahs  of 
Jessulmere,  Marwar,  Bikanir,  &c  In  this  part  of  Scinde  there  are 
several  cities,  having  populations  varying  from  20,000  to  60,000  souls, 
and  some  of  them  carrying  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  the  adjoining 
states. 

We  have  still  to  notice  a  portion  of  the  continental  territories  of 
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the  East  ladia  Company  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Bengal 
Fteeidencj.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  district  of  Amcan,  stretching 
from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  limits  of 
the  late  Burmese  province  of  Fego.  The  features  of  the  countfy, 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  productions,  so  nearly  assimi- 
late to  those  of  the  other  fractions  of  the  Burmese  territories,  that 
one  general  description  may  well  serve  for  the  entire  tract. 

The  provinces  of  Tenasserim  and  P^^,  formerly  sections  of  the 
Burmese  empire,  were  annexed  to  the  British-Indian  empire,  the 
former  in  1826,  the  latter  in  1853,  and  are  now  governed  by  a  com- 
missioner and  the  usual  staff  of  European  and  native  officials. 

The  Tenasserim  provinces,  as  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company, 
comprise  an  extent  of  country  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
forty  to  eighty  in  breadth,  and  reaching  from  the  junction  of  the  Sal- 
ween  and  Thoongeen  rivers  on  the  north  to  the  Pak  Chan  river  on  the 
Monih ;  on  the  west  the  sea  forms  the  boundary  i  and  on  the  east  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains  divides  this  tract  of  coimtry  from  the  kingdom  of 
Siam.  The  seat  of  government  here  is  Moulmein,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  these  rivers,  and  no  less  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of 
trade  than  as  a  healthy  position  for  troops. 

The  country  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  those  of  Mergni, 
Tavoy,  and  Amherst,  in  which  latter  the  capital  is  situated  The 
population,  although  still  small  compared  with  the  extent  of  country^ 
has  greatly  increased  by  emigration  from  the  Burman  and  Peguan  terri- 
tories since  our  possession  of  these  provinces,  and  amounts  at  the  pre^ 
«ent  moment  to  about  160,000  souls.  These  numbers  are  imposed 
indifferently  of  Burmese,  Arracanese,  Peguers,  Talamis,  Karens,  and 
Toungthoos,  with  an  admixture  of  Siamese  blood  amongst  them; 
.  whilst  in  the  towns  of  Moulmein  and  Tavoy  are  to  be  found  a  sprink- 
ling of  Chinese,  Jews,  Moguls,  Moors,  Bengalese,  ^  more  or  less 
occupied  in  trade. 

Varied  as  are  undoubtedly  the  geological  features  of  India,  t^e 
records  we  possess  of  them  are  not  so  full  or  satis&ctory  as  might  be 
wished ;  and  many  years  may  yet  elapse  before  our  geological  know- 
ledge of  this  vast  and  wonderful  country  shall  be  placed  on  a  basis  at 
onoe  reliable  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  a  science  which 
is  as  yet  but  in  its  infismcy. 

The  superior  strata  of  Southern  India  are  chiefly  formed  by  hypo- 
gene  schists,  penetrated  and  broken  up  by  immense  outbursts  of  plutonic 
and  trappean  rocks,  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  the  Western  Ghauts 
bom  about  the  16th  degree  of  latitu^  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  forming 
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the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  from  the  parallel  of  the  Vindyan 
heights  to  their  deflection  at  Naggerj  in  latitude  13^  2(y.  They  are 
firequently  capped  in  the  Western  Ghauts  by  laterite,  and  in  the  East- 
em  Ghauts  by  sandstone,  limestone,  and  laterite.  From  Ni^ery  to 
Cape  Comorin  they  form,  with  few  exceptions,  the  basis  of  the  plains 
of  the  Camatic,  Aroot^  Seringapatam,  Salem,  Travancore,  Madras, 
and  all  the  intermediate  districts.  Intimately  associated  with  granite, 
they  break  with  ranges  of  hills  on  the  low  lands  of  Salem,  the  valley 
of  the  Cavery,  and  north  af  it  from  the  table-lands  of  Mysore,  the 
Baramhall,  Bellary  district,  part  of  Hydrabad,  and  southern  Mah- 
ratta  country.  Towards  the  north-west  from  Nagpore  by  Bijapore 
to  the  western  coast,  the  hypogene  and  plutonic  rocks  disappear, 
emerging  only  occasionally  under  one  of  the  largest  continuous  sheets 
of  tn^  in  the  world,  which  extends  far  into  the  table-land  of  Central 
India. 

Gneiss  is  usually  found  lowest  in  the  series,  next  to  it  mica  and 
hornblende  schist,  actinolite,  chlorite,  talcose  and  argillaceous  schist^ 
and  crystalline  limestone.  This  rule  of  succession,  howeyer,  is  by  no 
means  unbroken,  for  each  of  the  above  rocks,  crystalline  limestone  alone 
excepted,  has  been  found  resting  immediately  upon  the  granite.  The 
strata  are  often  violently  contorted,  though  the  disturbance  is  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  amount  of  plutonic  action  that  has 
been  exercised.  The  slip,  though  very  irregular,  is  usually  towards 
the  east  in  the  Western,  and  towards  the  west  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts, 
the  amount  of  the  inclination  varying  frt>m  ten  to  ninety  degrees. 
The  most  prevalent  rocks  are  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist ;  but  to  the 
gneiss  the  other  rocks  may  be  said  to  be  subordinate.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  gneiss,  and  of  the  other  schistose  rocks,  varies  considerably 
in  different  localities,  but  they  are  all  highly  ferriferous  in  their  sub- 
stance. Statuary  marble  is  very  rare,  indeed  so  much  so  as  almost  to 
have  escaped  observation;  clay  slate  is  seldom  met  with,  and  blue  roof- 
ing slate  not  often  observed ;  but  every  other  species  of  hypogene  rock 
is  constantly  found. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  earlier-formed  rocks  fossiliferous  Silu- 
rian remains  have  been  very  rarely  discovered;  but  there  are  many 
others  in  the  several  strata^  to  which  at  present  the  geologists  have 
been  imable  to  give  a  name,  or  to  assign  any  certain  position  in  the 
scale  of  sedimentary  strata. 

The  sandstone  and  limestone  beds  have  not  been  seen  south  of 
the  Salem  break,  but  north  of  that  boundary  they  cover  a  consider* 
able  area,  being  chiefly  confined,  however,  to  the  more  elevated  table- 
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lands,  lliis  moat  extensive  developmeDt  Is  in  the  "  Cuddapah  Beds," 
where  &ej  cover  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles.  They  appear 
also  between  the  Kistna  and  the  Oodaverj,  in  the  south  Mahratta 
Goontiy,  the  Nicam's  dominions,  and  elsewhere,  preserving  every 
where  the  same  relative  pOHition,  the  same  embedded  pebbles  and 
general  lithologic  appearance  :  the  dip  is  moatl;  conformable  to  tkrt 
«f  Uie  SBbjaeent  roek>. 

Geologists  have  fomid  veins  oT  coal  associated  with  shale  at  Kotah, 
on  one  of  Uie  tributaries  of  the  Godavery;  and  in  the  veins  of  the  lime- 
stone at  Nannoor,  others  have  discovered  myrtodB  of  what  appear  to  be 
microscopic  foraminifera. 

The  sandstones  also  afford  traces  of  coal  both  bituminous  and  an- 
thracitic,  and  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those  that  support  the 
coal  measures  at  Chlrra  Pongi,  which  abound  in  certain  organic  re- 
mmns,  with  a  few  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  among  them.  They 
have  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  sMidstones  of  the  Devonian 
group,  but  they  appear  to  be  better  classed  witb  the  ontuent  secondary 
or  with  the  metamorpbic  rocks;  but  no  positive  conclouon  can  be  come 
to  with  respect  to  them  till  the  discovery  of  fossils.  As  compared  with 
the  other  IcJlan  rocks,  they  form,  probably,  the  oldest  of  the  fossili- 
ferons  beds.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  sandstone,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  the  matrix  of  the  diamond ;  .and  one  general  &ct  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  that  granitic  or  basaltic  drkes  ore  invari- 
ably foutid  intruding  into  diamond  areas. 

Beds  of  shelly  limestone  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fondicherry,  which  have  only  recently  attracted  the  notice 
of  scientific  men,  although  the  very  doorsteps  of  that  place  have  long 
been  formed  of  this  interesting  rock.  These  beds  of  limestone,  in 
which  the  shells  are  singularly  perfect,  rise  in  gentle  undulations  at 
about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  inland  of  Fondicherry,  and  run  in  a 
south- east-by- east  direction  to  an  extent  which  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely ascert^ned.  The  limestone  of  South  Arcot  belongs  to  nearly 
the  same  epoch,  as  do  also  the  beds  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Tri- 
chinopoly,  apparently  resting  immediately  upon  the  plutonic  and 
bypogene  rocks.  These  beds  have  been  considered  with  an  unusual 
shore  of  attention  since  Messrs.  Kaye  and  Cunliffe  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land their  beautiful  collection  from  all  these  localities ;  the  Fondi- 
cherry beds  yielding  by  fcr  the  greater  proportion.  The  fossil  fishes 
from  these  were  found  by  Sir  Grey  Egerton  and  Frofessor  Forbes  to 
belong  to  the  Sqnaloid  hmily  of  Flacoids,  one  Cycloid  and  oneOanoid 
tlone  excepted.    These  fossils  ore,  in  general,  badly  preserved,  except 
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the  inTertebrata,  among  which  the  Cephalopods,  including  twenty-eight 
Ammonites,  are  in  a  most  heautiful  condition.  Professor  Forbes 
assigns  the  Pondicherry  fossils  to  the  lower  green  sand  or  Neocomian 
beds,  and  those  of  Yerdachellum  and  Tridiinopolj,  among  which  there 
are  several  species  not  found  at  Pondicherry,  to  the  upper  green  sand ; 
but  Sir  Grey  Egerton,  from  an  examination  of  the  ichthiolites,  plaoea 
the  Pondicherry  beds  somewhat  higher,  since  they  contain  the  genera 
Corax  and  Enchodus,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  found  any  where  so 
low  as  the  Neocomian  range. 

The  tertiary  beds  were  first  discovered  in  the  route  from  Hydrabad 
to  Nagore,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Godavery,  among  the  Nirmul 
Hills ;  and  afterwards  across  the  Warda  to  Hingan-Ghaut,  where  Mr. 
Malcolmson  perceived  beds  of  chert  and  limestone  containing  shells, 
which  Mr.  Lonsdale  considered  to  be  of  fresh-water  formation.  The 
fossils  were  first  found  at  Munoor,  and  between  that  viUage  and  Hurt- 
noor,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the  Muckelgundi  Ghaut,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  pass  leading  into  the  valley  of  Berar.  Mr.  Malcolmson 
describes  the  bed  in  which  they  were  first  observed  to  be  a  band  of 
singular  quartz  rock,  projecting  about  two  feet  from  the  surface,  half- 
way up  the  escarpment  of  the  principal  mountain,  ascending  the  steep 
pass  leading  up  the  south  side  of  the  Nirmul  Hills,  and  which  is  com- 
posed of  concentric  nodular  basalt  imbedded  in  a  soft  greenish  wacke. 
The  fossils  all  belong  to  fresh-water  genera,  and  to  species  which  have 
not  yet  been  discovered  to  be  of  recent  origin.  They  are  chiefly  spe- 
cies of  Physa,  Cypris,  Unio,  Limnea,  Melania,  Paladina,  and  Chara^ 
which  have  since  been  determined  by  Sowerby ;  the  chane  occur  in 
such  abundance  as  to  form  entire  rocky  masses. 

Other  deposits  of  fresh-water  shells  occur  between  Beder  and  Hy- 
drabad, and  about  five  miles  south  of  Puddpungalli,  near  Bajahmun- 
dry  on  the  Godavery,  the  latter  occurring  in  a  limestone  both  resting 
upon  and  capped  by  trap.  Here,  however.  Dr.  Benza  foimd  oysters 
among  the  Limas  and  Melanise,  so  that  the  deposit  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally formed  in  a  lake  or  estuary  conmiunicating  with  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  formations  in  India  is  that  of  the 
IcUerite  rock,  wMch,  according  to  Francis  Buchanan,  is  a  peculiarity  to 
be  found  only  in  the  East  Indies.  It  varies  much  in  structure  and 
composition,  but  generally  speaking  it  presents  a  reddish-brown  tubu- 
lar and  cellular  clay  more  or  less  indurated,  passing  on  the  one  hand 
into  a  hard,  compact,  jaspideous  rock,  and  on  the  other  into  loosely 
aggregated  sandstones  or  grits,  as  is  the  case  near  Calicut  and  Pondi- 
cherry; in  other  places,  again,  into  red  sectile  clay  and  other  soft 
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BubdtancM.  Sometimes  it  presents  tl>e  appearance  of  a  conglomerate 
cont^ning  fn^ments  of  quartz,  the  plutonic,  hypogene,  and  sandstone 
rocks,  and  nodolee  of  iron  ore,  derived  from  them  all,  imbedded  in 
ferruginous  claj.  The  geographictd  extent  of  this  rock  investe  it  with 
great  importance ;  for  it  covers  the  weetem  coast  almost  continuously, 
and  nearly  up  to  the  very  base  of  the  ghauts,  and  from  the  south  of 
Bombay  to  Cape  Comoris.  It  is  found  i^so  In  detached  beds  along 
the  Coromandel  coast  sear  Madras,  Nellore,  Rajahmundery,  and  Somul- 
cotta,  extending  into  Cuttack.  It  crowns  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
eastern  and  western  ghauts,  and  some  of  the  iBolat«d  peaks  on  the 
table-lands  in  the  interior.  It  is  found,  indeed,  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  Deccau,  always  in  an  overlying  pontion,  and  generally  in  large 
continuous  beds ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  mar^s  of 
denudation,  that  it  formerly  covered  much  larger  areas  than  it  now 
occupies. 

Of  the  sandstones  which  belong  to  the  very  late  tertiary,  or  even 
very  recent  periods,  there  are  beds  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  southeni 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  contain  pelade  shelis,  which,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  examined,  axv  of  the  species  of  fish  inhabiting  the 
adjacent  sea ;  and  it  is  this  rock  which  stretches  across  the  straits  to 
Ceylon,  constituting  the  remarkable  barrier  known  by  the  name  of 
Adam's  Bridge,  and  which,  in  Captain  Newbold's  opinion,  was  ele- 
vated simultaneously  with  the  laterit«.  Similar  strata  are  met  with 
in  Tinnevelly,  Bamnod,  near  Cape  Comorin,  and  on  the  opposite  coast 
;Of  Ceylon. 

True  diluvium,  it  is  said,  is  not  tA  be  found  in  Indian  latitudes ;  but 
tiie  remark  is  rather  to  be  implied  to  the  erratic  bloclc  formation  as  it 
oocuts  in  N^ortbem  Europe,  Siberia,  and  N^orth  and  South  America. 
It  is  not  found,  Mr.  Darwin  says,  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South 
America,  though  it  is  scattered  over  tbo  southern  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent. fVom  these  and  other  circumstanceB  there  is  notiiing  like  iba 
true  drift  to  be  met  with  in  Southern  India.  Northern  India,  however, 
thews  transported  blocks  in  suffideut  abundance ;  bnt  it  is  easy  to  trace 
them  to  a  comparatively  local  source  frvm  their  neighbourhood  to  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  and  there  is  none  of  that  extensive  diffiision  of 
travelled  masses  which  is  accounted  for  in  Enrope  by  the  constant  phe- 
nomena of  iceberg.  There  are,  however,  some  beds  of  gravel  and 
sand  which  occur  in  aitaations  where  their  presence  is  not  to  be  ao- 
connted  for  by  the  ^ent^  of  transporting  powers  now  existing;  and 
at  Coudapetta,  for  instance,  in  the  Cnddepah  district,  there  is  a  bed  of 
gravel  which  covers  an  area  of  several  miles,  princip^y  composed  of 
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rounded  fragments  of  trap,  granite,  and  schistose  rocks,  which  must 
have  been  transported  from  the  distance  of  twenty  or  forty  miles,  inter- 
mingled with  pebbles  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  chert,  and  others  from  the 
adjacent  sandstone  and  limestone.  Other  similar  beds,  enclosing  fossils, 
and  in  one  instance  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  are  met  with  at  Parteal, 
Wakorry,  and  other  places.  Beds  of  dark-blue  marine  clay  under- 
lying the  alluvium  are  found  in  many  places  along  the  Coromandel  coast, 
sometimes  extending  two  or  three  miles  inland. 

The  only  remaining  sedimentary  rock  at  present  known  is  the 
curious  soil  called  regwr  or  IJUusk  ootUm  day,  which  covers  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  surface  of  Southern  India.  It  is  of  a  deep-bluish,  or 
greenish,  or  dark-greyish  black  colour,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  ab- 
sorbent powers  and  its  extreme  fertility,  having  yielded*  crop  after  crop, 
year  by  year,  for  more  than  2000  years,  without  receiving  any  manure 
or  other  assistance  from  the  hand  of  man.  It  principally  occupies  the 
elevated  table-lands  of  the  ceded  districts  of  Hydrabad,  Nagpore,  and 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  thus  including  the  whole  plateau  of  the 
Deccan.  It  is  not  so  common  in  Mysore,  but  is  met  with  in  continuous 
sheets  of  from  six  to  twenty  feet  thick  below  the  Salem  break,  covering 
the  lower  plain  of  Coimbatore,  Madura^  Salem,  and  Trichinopoly,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Comorin. 

There  is  yet  another  rock  called  huaJcer,  which  affords  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  compensating  process  of  nature,  by  which  the  adap- 
tation of  the  globe  to  the  wants  of  man  is  every  where  kept  up.  India 
is  but  sparingly  supplied  with  the  sedimentaiy  limestone  of  the  sort 
which  is  fit  for  the  kiln,  and  this  deficiency  is  made  up  for  by  the 
substance  which  has  just  been  specified,  and  which  is  found  to  contain 
upwards  of  seventy-two  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  composition. 
The  older  kunker  is  usually  of  a  light-brown,  dirty,  cream,  reddish, 
or  cineritious  grey  tint ;  and  when  compact,  its  substance  resembles  the 
older  travertines  of  Rome  and  Auvergne.  Kunker  aggregates  in  hori- 
zontal overlying  masses,  usually  intermingled  with  the  soil  without 
much  appearance  of  stratification.  It  is  broken  up  and  used  as  a  rough 
building-stone  in  the  walls  of  tanks,  huts,  enclosures,  <&c.  by  the 
natives,  and  is  universally  employed  to  bum  into  lime.  It  is  irregu- 
larly distributed  in  overlying  patches  over  perhaps  one-eighth  of  the 
area  of  the  country,  and  no  tract  is  entirely  free  from  it  except  the 
summits  of  the  Neilgherry  hiBs.  It  is  most  abundant  in  districts  pene- 
trated and  shattered  by  basaltic  dykes,  and  where  the  metallic  develop- 
ments are  the  greatest ;  and  is  perhaps  least  met  with  in  the  localities 
where  laterite  caps  hypogene  or  plutonic  rocks :  it  is  evidently  of 
tufaceoua  origin. 
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There  are  some  other  aqueous  deposits,  chieflj  local,  which  are 
mostly  of  Yerj  recent  origin. 

Qronite  and  its  congeneric  rocks  are  abundantly  developed  through- 
out tiie  hypogene  area.  The  former  shews  itself  under  every  variety  of 
aspect.  It  starts  up  from  the  surfiEU^  of  the  table-land  in  bold  and 
sharply  hewn  peaks,  or  rises  in  dome-shaped  bosses,  or  appears  in  profuse 
but  distinct  clusters  and  ranges,  which  affect  no  general  line  of  elevation, 
but  often  radiate  irregularly  as  from  a  centre.  Some  of  the  insulated 
peaks  are  excee<£ngly  striking  in  outline  and  structure.  The  rock  of 
Nundidrug  for  instance,  which  rises  1700  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
pUun,  looks  almost  as  if  it  were  formed  of  one  entire  mass  of  rock  ; 
and  the  rock  of  Sivagunga  is  still  higher.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  insulated  clusters  and  masses  of  granite  on  the  table-land  of  the 
peninsula  are  those  of  Sivagunga,  Sevemdroog,  and  Octradroog,  some 
in  Mysore,  €k>oty,  Beidrooj,  Adoni,  and  others  in  the  central  districts ; 
but  there  are  numerous  masses  almost  equaUy  remarkable  scattered  over 
H  all  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  table-land,  as  well  as  in  the  mari- 

time district  of  Coromandel. 

The  great  part  of  the  central  table-land  is  also  formed  by  it,  and 
it  there,  over  a  very  extended  area,  continually  crops  out  in  the  more 
elevated  and  diversified  districts. 

Serpentine,  greenstone,  and  green  sandstone,  with  hornblende  and 
schist,  in  smaller  masses,  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  India. 

The  only  formation  that  remains  to  be  noticed  is  the  immense 
diluvial  deposit  which  has  been  carried  down  by  the  large  and  numerous 
rivers  irrigating  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
is  there  a  more  fertile  soil  than  that  which  encompasses  these  streams 
in  Upper  India  ;  whilst  along  the  lower  portions  of  their  course,  and 
especially  throughout  thousands  of  square  miles  that  lie  stretching 
above,  about,  and  beyond  far  into  the  interior  from  the  embouchures  of 
the  (Ganges,  the  Berrampootra,  and  the  Indus,  the  most  rich  and  exu- 
berant scenery  of  Asia  is  to  be  met  with. 

The  population  of  British  India  may  be  divided  into  aborigines  and 
foreigners.  Some  writers  have  supposed,  but  evidently  without  suffi- 
cient foundation,  that  the  Hindoos  are  not  strictly  the  aborigines  of  this 
part  of  Asia.  They  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  nations 
of  Hindostan,  and,  with  the  various  other  aboriginal  tribes,  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  the  total  population.  The  Hindoos  are 
almost  entirely  in  possession  of  the  agricultural  districts  ;  whilst  on  the 
6ther  hand  we  find  the  mountain -ranges  and  the  elevated  table-lands 
of  the  Deccan  occupied  by  the  Cbnds,  the  Bhils,  the  Eamnois,  and  the 
Coulies,  besides  other  insignificant  tribes.     All  of  these  follow  the  chase 
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and  the  rearing  of  cattle  for  a  livelihood^  and  scarely  cultivate  sufficient 
ground  to  produce  the  most  ordinary  necessaries.  Of  these  tribes,  the 
Gonds  are  the  least  civilised,  and  the  BamnoiB  the  most  advanced,  as 
compared  with  the  Hindoos. 

Amongst  the  many  grades  of  foreigners,  both  firom  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  who  have  at  various  periods  helped  to  people  Hindostan, 
we  find  the  British  race  pre-eminent  in  intelligence  and  power,  though 
not  so  in  numbers.  The  total  of  the  residents  in  India  from  the  British 
Isles,  including  the  military,  is  computed  at  75,000  souls. 

The  Portuguese  descendants  are  far  more  numerous,  amounting  to 
about  1,000,000.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  along  the  western  coasts 
and  in  the  chief  cities  of  India. 

On  the  Malabar  and  Oanara  coasts  we  find  Arabs  in  considerable 
numbers,  together  with  Syrian  Christians,  or  Parawas,  and  Jews,  al- 
though not  to  any  great  extent. 

Parsees,  or  Ghebirs,  are  to  be  met  with  chiefly  at  Bombay  and  other 
trading  ports  on  that  coast. 

Throughout  various  parts  of  India  the  descendants  of  Afighan  races 
are  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  extent  of  several  millions ;  whilst  in 
Scinde  we  find  a  strong  blending  of  the  blood  of  the  Beloochees,  the 
conquerors  of  that  country,  with  the  native  races,  as  weU  as  undoubt- 
edly pure  descendants  of  the  Ameer  tribes. 

Extending  through  23  degrees  of  latitude,  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
British  India  a  great  variety  of  climate,  influenced,  moreover,  by  the 
great  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  We  may  thus  meet 
a  temperature  of  28°  on  the  Himalayan  range  or  the  Neilgherries;  or 
if  we  turn  to  the  Cutch  country,  find  the  thermometer  during  the  dry 
months  ranging  as  high  as  106°. 

The  Indian  seasons  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  in  number,  and  are 
called  the  monsoons,  viz.  the  south-west  and  the  north-east ;  and  these 
are  felt  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
Hindostan.  But  inasmuch  as  the  north-east  monsoon  is  again  divided 
into  the  temperate  and  hot  months,  we  may  in  truth  say  that  there  are 
three  distinct  seasons. 

The  south-west  monsoon  usually  commences  about  the  middle  of 
May  along  the  west  coast,  but  later  to  the  north  and  east.  It  is  ushered 
in  by  violent  gales  of  wind,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  heavy  falls  of 
rain,  which  continue  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  weather  moderates  and  becomes  close  and  oppressive,  with  heavy 
clouds  and  a  dull  calm  atmosphere.  The  thermometer  will  now  range 
at  about  88°  or  90°,  until  further  heavy  falls  of  rain  take  place,  usher- 
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I  ing  in  the  north-east  monsoon  some  time  in  October.     The  weather 

ia  now  more  pleasant,  the  long-continued^  rains  having  thoroughly 
cooled  the  land,  and  the  thermometer  will  stand  at  about  80°.  The 
cool  portion  of  this  monsoon  extends  from  Noyember  to  January; 
though  to  the  north  of  Calcutta  it  lasts  into  February,  and  even  March. 
The  mornings  and  evenings  are  now  remarkably  pleasant  and  cool,  not 
exceeding  a  temperature  of  75^,  and  woollen  clothing  may  at  this 
season  be  worn  with  much  comfort  by  Europeans. 

During  March,  April,  and  the  early  part  of  May,  the  hot  season 
prevails  throughout  India,  though  of  course  considerably  modified  by 
position  and  local  circumstances.  At  this  period  the  wind,  especially 
upon  the  Coromandel  or  east  coast,  blows  along-shore,  and  being  ex- 
tremely dry  and  hot,  gives  rise  to  much  sickness,  more  particularly 
amongst  European  residents. 

The  winds,  however,  not  less  than  the  temperature,  are  greatly 
modified  by  localities,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  south-west  monsoon 
in  some  places  really  comes  from  the  south-east ;  in  like  manner  we 
meet  with  north-westerly  breezes  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north- 
east monsoon.  To  the  south  of  Bengal  the  winds  are  more  strictly 
north  and  south ;  whilst  in  Assam  and  Behar  they  will  be  found  nearly 
east  and  west. 

The  long  and  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  elevated  table-lands, 
the  gigantic  rivers,  the  deep  valleys  of  Hindostan,  all  exert  a  most 
sensible  influence  upon  the  direction  and  force  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

Thus  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  along  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Canara  commences  early  in  May,  does  not  reach  Delhi  before  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  Punjab  until  early  in  July,  where,  as  well  as  in 
the  elevated  lands  of  Cashmere,  it  makes  its  appearance  with  light 
fleecy  clouds  and  gentle  showers. 

The  seasons  of  Bengal  are  alternately  hot,  cold,  and  rainy.  The 
pleasantest  and  coolest  months  are  the  latter  part  of  February,  March^ 
and  April;  though  April  may  sometimes  be  included  with  May  and 
June  as  intensely  hot,  rendered  still  more  oppressive  by  a  scorching 
westerly  wind,  accompanied  by  small  and  almost  invisible  grains  of 
sand.  People  are  glad  to  remain  under  the  shelter  of  their  houses ; 
the  vegetable  world  seems  at  a  stand-still,  and  nothing  remains  but 
barren  tracts  of  soU,  though  the  air  of  the  distant  mountains  is  fresh 
and  delightful 

The  rainy  season  commences  in  the  upper  provinces  in  April  and 
May;  in  the  plains  not  until  June :  it  continues  incessantly  till  the  end 
of  July.    The  rain  tends  greatly  to  cool  the  sultry  atmosphere,  although 
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during  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  heat  in  still  intense. 
The  monsoon  changes  at  this  period.  In  October  the  cold  begins  to 
be  felt,  and  increases  throughout  the  three  following  months;  it  is 
frequently  extreme  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
moist  and  unhealthy,  whilst  on  the  mountains  ice  and  snow  are  often 
to  be  met  with. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  Hindostan  in  which  the  oppressiyeness 
of  the  climate,  at  certain  periods,  is  so  sensibly  felt  as  at  Calcutta  and 
in  its  vicinity.  Here,  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  monsoon 
comes  across  the  Sunderabunds,  and  wafts  with  it  a  dense  heated  atmo* 
sphere  deeply  impregnated  with  vegeto-animal  effluvia,  the  human  frame 
suffers  feur  more  than  with  a  much  higher  temperature  and  a  pure  dry 
air.  The  body  feels  hot  and  damp,  as  though  immersed  in  a  vapour- 
bath;  a  languor  and  listlessness  creep  over  l^e  frame;  and  so  hr  from 
night  bringing  with  it  any  relief,  it  appears  but  to  aggravate  the  feeling 
of  oppressiveness,  and  the  restless  sleeper  rises  in  the  morning  wearied 
and  unrefreshed,  happy  to  resort  to  a  ohattie-bath  of  tepid  water  to 
relieve  his  over-loaded  skin  of  some  portion  of  the  heavy  coating  of 
perspiration  which  clogs  its  pores. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Calcutta  is,  in  January  66^,  April  86^, 
July  81%  October  79%  and  November  74°.  The  annual  average  fall 
of  rain  is  here  about  60  inches ;  thet  greatest  fall  being  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  when  about  30  inches  will  be  the  quantity.  No 
less  than  16  inches  have  been  known  to  fall  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

At  Madras^  from  its  contiguity  to  the  ocean,  the  monsoon  is  not  felt 
nearly  so  oppressively ;  neither  are  the  cool  months  so  pleasant  as  in 
BengaL  The  minimum  temperature  is  here  75%  and  the  maximum 
91%  the  mean  being  84% 

Bombay  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  dimate  of  the  elder  Pre* 
sidency,  both  the  heat  and  the  rain  being  in  excess  at  the  change  of 
the  monsoon.  In  Cutch  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  110%  whilst  in 
the  elevated  mountain  tracts  within  two  days'  journey  of  Bombay  the 
tihermometer  will  stand  at  the  freezing-point. 

At  the  sanitarium  on  the  Neilgherries,  or  the  Bhie  Qhants,  may 
be  found  a  climate  very  nearly  approaching  that  of  our  own  country, 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  monsoon.  Without 
being  so  cold  as  Great  Britain,  it  is  far  more  equable;  the  maximum 
temperature  being  only  77%  whilst  that  of  this  country  is  90° ;  the 
minimum  point  is  38^  against  11^  in  England.  The  number  of  days 
on  which  heavy  rain  falls  on  these  hiUs  is  19  against  18  jin  this  country; 
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whilst  the  &ir  days  are  237  against  160.    The  fall  of  rain  on  the  Neil* 
gherries  is  44  inches ;  in  England  it  is  23. 

At  Saharamapore,  in  lat.  30^  N.,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet, 
where  govemment  have  a  botanic  garden,  the  mean  temperature  during 
the  cold  months  of  December  and  January  is  55°  and  52°.  In  May 
and  June,  when  the  hot  dry  winds  prevail,  the  mean  will  be  85°  and 
90^;  whilst  in  September  and  October  the  mean  will  not  be  more 
than  79°  and  72«. 

At  this  station,  although  the  cool  season  is  more  agreeable  and 
lasting,  and  the  hot  weather  more  endurable  than  in  the  southern  dis<^ 
tricts  of  India,  the  climate  and  vegetation  are  nevertheless  essentially 
tropical. 

Fifty  miles  farther  northwards,  but  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
npon  the  Mussoorri  range  of  the  Himalayas,  is  another  botanic  gar* 
den,  where  a  climate  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  central  Europe  is 
found.  The  thermometer  there  stands  at  32°  for  several  months  in 
the  night-time ;  and  the  means  for  December  and  January  are  42^ 
and  45°  The  greatest  heat  is  80°,  during  the  month  of  June ;  and 
the  means  of  May  and  June  are  66°  and  67°. 

Not  the  least  &vourite  of  the  hiU  sanitaria  is  that  of  Dhaijeeling, 
bituated  on  the  Sikkim  Hills,  near  the  Himalayas,  on  the  north-^ast 
Ax>ntier  of  the  Bengal  Presidency :  it  is  at  an  altitude  of  about  7000 
feet  above  iht  sea-level,  and  distant  from  Calcutta  about  350  miles; 
There  are  some  exeeUBit  roads  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  travellers 
are  compelled  to  travel  to  it  from  the  capital  by  water  and  palanquin; 
SThe  temperature  at  this  station  is  jMretty  equal  throughout  the  day, 
-m^  dear  dty  cold  in  the  winter  season,  and  seldom,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  approacMng  70°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  average  annuid 
fall  of  rain  is  130  inches,  the  wet  season  lasting  frx>m  four  to  five 
months.  '  The  iBcoiery  around  this  settlement  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
description,  heightened  as  it  is  by  ihe  proximity  of  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas.  This  sanitarium  has  been  found  highly  bene^ 
ficial,  to  invalid^  when,  resorted  to  in  due  season,  though  in  all  chronic 
cases  it  does  not,  of  coume,  afford  that  relief  which  is  to  be  fouiid  in 
E  vi»yage  tosea^ 

The  forms  of  disease  peculiar  to  the  European  residents  in  most 
parts  of  India»  are  congestive  fever,  intermittents,  hepatic  and  other 
forms  of  disease,  and  rheumatism.  Apoplexy  is  not  unfrequent  during 
tiie  prevalence  of  the  cold  drying  wind  of  the  nortii-east  monsoon ;  and 
occasionally,  especially  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  we  meet  with  £BitaI 
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A  Bojouni  fof  a  month  or  two  on  any  of  the  elevated  mbnntain- 
ranges  will  usuallj  restore  the  inyalid  to  health,  provided  he  be  not  an 
old  resident,  or  the  disease  has  not  assumed  the  chronic  form,  in  which 
case  there  is  little  hope  for  him  but  in  a  return  to  the  bracing  climate 
and  cheerful  scenes  of  his  native  country. 

Amongst  the  natives  we  find  the  prevailing  diseases  to  be  cholera, 
dyseBtery,  fever,  skin  affectioi»,  lepwejr,  rheumatiffln,  emaU-poi,  ele- 
phantiasis,  and  beri-beri.  The  latter  is  a  peculiar  type  of  dropsy;  and 
elephantiasis  consists  in  a  swelling  of  the  legs  and  feet  until  they  as- 
sume the  shape  and  almost  the  size  of  those  of  the  elephant  Neith^ 
of  these  cmnplaints  have  ever  been  known  anumgst  Europeans. 

Cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  endemic  disease, 
in  1817,  in  the  district  of  Nuddeah,  and  has  since  that  time  seldom 
'been  absent  from  all  parts  of  India.  Its  advent  took  place  imme- 
•diately  after  a  season  of  unusual  st<»*miness :  flails  of  rain,  heavy  even 
for  India,  accompanied  by  terrific  electrical  discharges,  ushered  in  this 
4lestroying  agency.  In  regard  to  the  influence  of  electrical  matter 
upon  the  health  of  mankind,  and  their  liability  to  attacks  from  this 
Asiatic  scourge,  an  Jndian  medical  authority'  has  remarked,  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  either  the  absence  of  electricity  firom 
the  human  body,  or  some  in^ortant  diange  in  its  electrical  state, 
arising  perhaps  from  exposure  to  a  negative  electrical  ^atmoqadiere, 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  and  destructive  epidemic  which  has 
recently  ravaged  the  East,  and  that  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
preceding  this  visitation  may  support  this  opinion.  Should  this  be 
correct^  we  may  readily  aocount  for  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  disease, 
the  change  in  the  temperatioe  and  sensibility  of  the  body  and  in  the 
fluids,  and  fc«  the  manner  .in  which  it  has  been  limited  to  some  di^ 
tricts,  extending  in  tium  to  others,  and  sparing  none.  i 

Many  of  the  above  diseases,  however,  both  of  the  European  and 
native  community,  are  the  result  rather  of  improper  diet  and  living 
than  the  effect  of  climate,  though  this  latter,  of  course,  aggravates  every 
disorder.  With  the  European,  the  evil  arises  from  a  highly  exciting 
dietary ;  with  the  Hindoo,  a  scanty  supply  of  poor  food,  and  wretched 
apparel  at  all  seasons,  are  the  sources  of  dtliease. 

Foremost  among  the  products  of  the  soil  in  India  may  be  men- 
tioned saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  of  which  vast  quantities  are 
annually  exported  froin  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  This  useful  saline  pro- 
duct is  found  existing  in  caves,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  stagnant 
-marshes,  frequently  combined  with  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

s.Mr.  Ainslie  in  hia.work  ontbe  DiflMBes  of  India. 
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The  existence  of  these  salts  is  always  indicated  by  the  sterility  of  die 
adjoining  land,  which  is  incapable  of  cultivation. 

Coal-deposits  of  considerable  extent  exist  in  the  Bengal  Pmesidenc^. 
The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  Damoodah  yalley,  stretching  towards  the 
Hooghly,  not  many  miles  from  Cdcntta^  and  according  to  recent  inves- 
tigations containing  seams  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  These  beds 
extend  over  a  space  of  thirty  miles,  between  the  towns  of  Nagore  and 
Bancoorah.  The  seams  rest  on  metamorphic  and  ciystalline  rock  of 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  and  at  one  point  are  covered  by  a  fermginons 
sand,  an  extension  of  the  alluvium  of  the  plaint  of  the  Ganges.  A 
second  set  of  beds  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sone,  to  the  south 
of  Mirzapore,  in  the  Benares  district,  but  not  of  similar  extent  or  quality 
to  the  preceding. 

This  coal  is  of  veiy  fur  quality,  and  the  company  working  the  mines 
are  doing  so  at  a  &ir  profit.  In  heating  power  it  has  not  the  pro- 
perties of  English  coal,  but  it  is  sufficiently  good  to  be  in  constant  use 
by  the  river  steamers  and  such  steam-engines  as  are  employed  in 
factories. 

In  gems  India  is  exceedingly  rich.  The  diamond-mines  of  Oolconda 
have  long  been  world-famed  for  the  extreme  beauty  and  great  value  of 
their  yield.  There  are  also  valuable  mines  at  Panna  in  Bundelcund, 
where  the  diamonds  are  found  in  a  matrix  of  i^  iron-stone,  gravel, 
and  clay.  The  celebrated  Koh-i-noor  shewn  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
no  leas  than  others  of  immense  value  in  the  possession  of  native 
princes,  testify  to  the  richness  of  India  in  precious  stones.  The  ruby, 
the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  the  turquoise,  the  opal,  the  amethjrst,  and 
indeed  almost  every  known  gem,  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  Many  mountain-ranges  and  elevated  table-lands  of  Hindostan,  and 
often  of  great  purity  and  beauty. 

Although  we  are  told  in  ancient  records  that  the  Ophir  of  the  east 
yielded  the  gold  of  those  remote  days,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  trace  of  the  precious  metal  in  India  proper.  It  is  found  in  the 
Himalayas  in  small  quantities.  Iron  is,  however,  found  of  good  quality, 
especially  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  there  is  a  company  formed 
for  the  smelting  and  working  the  ore.  The  celebrated  blades  of  Damaa- 
€U8  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  of  Indian  steel,  and  there  is  still  some 
of  equally  fine  quality  produced. 

In  the  province  of  Ajmeer  there  exist  some  lead-mines  which  yield 
at  the  present  day  a  good  quantity  of  ore ;  whilst  in  the  hills  near 
Nellore  in  the  peninsula  some  very  rich  specimens  of  copper  ore  have 
htok  found,  containing  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  the  pure  metal. 
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The  hilly  country  of  Mewar  appears  always  to  have  been  known 
to  contain  an  abundance  of  mineral  riches,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
believe  that  it  was  this  very  source  of  wealth  which  in  former  times 
enabled  the  Eanas  of  Odeypoor  to  oppose  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  with 
such  great  and  continued  success.  The  most  noted  of  the  mines  in 
this  district  were  those  of  Jawar,  which  are  believed  to  have  yielded  an 
annual  revenue  to  the  state  of  22,000/. 

The  district  of  Jawar  lies  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Oodey- 
poor,  and  is  situated  in  an  extensive  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  over^* 
looking  a  fertile  but  desolate  plain,  covered  by  the  ruins  of  former 
prosperity.  Many  of  these  ruins  consist  of  antique  temples,  erected  on 
hills  160  feet  high  composed  entirely  of  ashes,  the  very  existence  of 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  bears  testimony  to  the  remoteness 
of  the  period  when  the  mines  were  worked. 

At  the  present  time  no  effort  is  made  by  the  Eana  to  open  up  this 
source  of  wealth ;  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  distrust  appearing  to  exist 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  doing  so,  though  it  seems  that 
some  very  excellent  specimens  of  zinc  have  been  covertly  obtained  from 
that  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Tenasserim  and  Peguan  provinces  tin  abomids;  indeed  the 
whole  range  of  the  hilly  country  forming  the  great  dividing  range 
between  these  and  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  territories  may  be  said  to 
abound  in  mineral  wealth.  Nitre,  alum,  salt,  mercury,  lead  impregnated 
with  silver,  copper  in  most  of  its  varieties,  the  sulphurets,  oxides,  and 
sulphates  of  iron,  besides  rubies,  sapphires,  tourmalines,  and  jasper,  are 
all  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  throughout  that  range  of  country. 
In  the  Tenasserim  province  coal  is  likewise  found,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  turn  this  natural  product 
to  accpunt. 

The  forests  of  British  India,  if  not  so  vast  as  those  of  America,  are 
still  of  great  value  for  domestic,  commercial,  and  agricultural  purposes : 
many  'of  the  woods  grown  in  the  Himalayan  and  Deccan  forests,  as  well 
as  those  in  central  and  north-western  India,  possess  wonderful  strength 
and  durability,  not  unfrequentiy  combined  with  much  beauty.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  these  are  quite  unknown  in  Europe,  and  not  many  of 
them  are  in  general  use  even  amongst  the  Europeans  of  the  East.  In 
some  instances  the  remoteness  of  the  places  of  growth  from  populous 
districts  proves  a  great  bar  to  their  use,  unless  where  water-conveyance, 
the  cheapest  of  all  modes  of  transport  in  oriental  countries,  is  to  be  had. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  even  the  principal  woods  of  India 
would  carry  tiiis  portion  of  my  work  fax  beyond  its  limits.     The  extent 
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of  our  preseBLt  knowledge  of  Indian  timber  furnishes  us  utith  several 
thousands  of  specimens,  of  many  of  which  we  know  little  beyond  the 
names.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  fitted  but  for  the  most  inferior 
description  of  work,  many  serving  only  for  fuel  or  for  garden-fences. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  these  wooda  which  m^bt 
well  be  imp(Mrted  into  this  country  for  furniture-work. 

The  ebony,  sattin-wood,  and  calamander,  are  more  or  less  knowi^ 
here  for  their  hardness,  beauty  of  grain,  and  susceptibility  of  high 
polish.  There  are  also  '^blackwood,"  tamarind  wood,  cedar,  sissoo,  teak,* 
and  saul-wood.  The  two  latter  are  in  most  general  use  throi^hoat 
the  coasts  and  southern  and  central  parts  of  Hindostan,  the  first  for 
ship-building,  for  which  it  is  most  adnnrably  adapted ;  the  last  for 
house-building  and  general  engineering  purposes.  Both  of  them  grow 
to  a  vast  size,  often  measuring  nine  or  ten  feet  round  the  trunk.  ThQ 
teak  is  chiefly  found  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  whilst  the  saul-timber  is  found  growing  in 
almost  every  latitude  northward  of  Calcutta. 

There  are  many  other  woods  used  for  every  variety  of  purpose, 
answering  to  our  oak,  elm,  and  ash,  quite  unknown  except  to  native 
eaipenters.  Until  very  recently  some  of  the  finest  forests  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  were  in  great  danger  of  utter  destruction  from  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  the  natives  of  those  districts  were  accustomed 
to  fell  the  finest  trees  for  their  most  ordinary  requirements,  until  at 
length  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
measures  were  adopted,  not  only  to  prevent  this  destructive  wasteful- 
ness in  future,  but  to  ^isure  an  extension  of  plantations  of  teak  and 
other  useful  timber. 

In  the  forests  of  Martaban,  or  British  Burmah,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  extensive  forests  of  teak  and  bamboos,  attaining 
•a  great  size;  but  the  former  wood  is  searcely  equal  to  that  grown  on 
the  Malabar  eoast  or  in  Ceylon.  The  license-fees  for  cutting  this  usefiil 
timber  yield  the  Tenasserim  government  about  12,000^  per  annum. 

Perhaps  in  none  of  its  vegetable  products  does  India  differ  more 
flensibly  from  western  countries  than  in  its  grasses.  With  its  many 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  its  fertile  valleys  and  richly  clad  table- 
lands, it  nowhere  possesses  the  constant  and  heavily-yielding  pasturages 
of  Europe.  That  there  are  many  varieties  of  grasses,  the  large  number 
of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  &c.  reared  in  many  parts  of  India,  not  less  than 
tlie  numerous  wild  animals  which  inhabit  its  less  frequented  districts, 
bear  ample  testimony. 

During  the  cool  months  and  the  rainy  season  there  is  little  difficulty 
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in  finding  pasture  for  cattle.  The  principal  of  the  Indian  graraeSy  and 
perhape  the  most  generally  diffused,  is  the  Doob-graas  {Synodan  daoi 
iylon)y  a  creeping  plant  possessing  much  nourishing  property  in  its 
long  stems,  no  less  than  in  its  leaves.  This  endures  the  greatest  ele^a* 
tion  of  temperature,  as  its  roots  penetrate  far  below  the  sur&ce,  and 
although  during  the  dry  monsoon  giving  no  sign  of  life,  it  puts  forth 
its  tender  leaves  on  the  first  approach  of  the  rains. 

A  very  nourishing  grass,  possessing  a  powerful  aromatic  odour,  is 
met  with  on  the  elevated  lands  above  the  Ghauts  of  the  south,  as  well 
as  in  the  north-west  provinces.  So  strong  are  its  aroma  and  flavour^ 
that  the  flesh,  milk,  and  butter  of  the  animals  feeding  upon  it  become 
in  time  sensibly  affected  both  in  taste  and  smelL 

Upon  the  many  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  there  are  found  abundance 
of  good  nourishing  pastures,  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  upon  which  many  herds  and  flocks  are  reared 
when  the  dry  season  forces  them  from  the  plains  below. 

Throughout  the  flat  countries,  and  spread  over  vast  tracts  of 
indifferent  soil,  we  meet  with  grasses,  or  rather  herbage,  in  sufficient 
abundance,  but  generally  either  coarse  and.pQor,  or  rank  and  distasteful 
to  animals.  In  swampy  or  sterile  plains  these  reedy  grasses  often  fail 
to  tempt  even  the  coarse-feeding  buffalo  tuid  rhinoceros;  and  it  is  a 
common  practice  amongst  all  the  Indian  villagers,  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season,  to  set  fire  to  these  tracts,  on  which  the  long  withered  herbage 
readily  ignites,  and  after  the  first  monsoon  showers  furnishes  a  rapid 
and  abundant  supply  of  young  sweet  blades. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  especially  at  the  Presidencies,  it  is  customary 
to  cut  grass  for  hay,  as  fodder  for  horses  during  the  excessively  dry 
months,  but  latterly  artificial  grasses  have  been  introduced  for  this 
purpose.  The  Quinea-grass  and  Mauritius-grass  are  both  admirably 
adapted  for  feeding  cattle. 

In  plants  yielding  fibrous  materials  for  cordage  or  cloth,  India  is 
peculiarly  rich ;  and  although  many  of  these  remain  as  yet  but  little 
known  beyond  the  places  of  production,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  att^tion  of  practical  men  will  be 
given  to  them.  Some  few  of  these  have  already  been  successfully 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  become  leading  articles  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  of  considerable  value  to  the  manu&cturers  of  this  country. 

Foremost  among  these  latter  may  be  instanced  Jute,  a  species  of 
CorchoruM,  growing  very  freely  in  the  lowlands  of  Bengal.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  was  scarcely  known  in  England;  yet  so  rapidly  has 
it  sprung  into  use  for  cordage,  canvass,  and  purposes  similar  to  those 
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of  flax,  that  for  some  time  past  the  oonsumption  of  it  has  amounted 
to  a  thousand  tons  a  month. 

The  China-grass  is  found  abundantly  throughout  India ;  and  now 
tl^t  an  improved  and  economical  process  has  been  discovered  for  pre- 
paring the  fibre  for  market,  this  too  bids  fair  to  become  of  great  com- 
mercial value. 

The  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut,  known  as  coir,,  is  chiefly  produced  along 
the  Malabar  coast:  it  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  from  Ceylon. 
Sunn,  Indian  hemp,  Indian  flax,  and  aloe-fibre,  are  also  known  as 
articles  of  export  to  Europe. 

Besides  these  there  are,  however,  a  variety  of  others  found  in  great 
abundance  in  most  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  in  much  request  among 
the  natives,  although  very  coarsely  prepared.  Of  these  may  be  instanced 
Toonda-coir  (Calotropis  gigantea),  Umbarce  {Hybiscus  caruMntu),  Ma- 
rool  (Scmaeveira  zeylamooL),  pine-apple  fibre,  plantain-fibre,»«fec.  &c. 

The  following  table  illustrating  the  breaking-point  of  some  of  the 
Indian  fibres^  as  compared  with  English  hemp,  may  not  be  without 
interest: 

English  bemp  •    .    .    •  Cannahia  ioJtiva      .    .  105  lbs. 

Aloe ATgav€  Americana .    .  110   „ 

£joo 8ag%Leru$  Rwaiiplai  .    .  96  ,, 

Coir Cocot  nu^tra    ...  87  ^, 

Indian  hemp    ....  Cannains  Mativa  ...  74  ,, 

8mm Crotola/ria  juneta    .    •  68  ,, 

Broughi  paat    ....  Corehorus  olitoriut  .    .  68  ,, 

Indian  flax Linwn  utitaUttimum  •  S9  „ 

Flax  has  been  long  cultivated  in  India,  particularly  in  the  northern 
provinces,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  seed,  the  linseed  of  commerce, 
which  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  various  parts  of  the  world :  the 
manu&cture  of  linseed-oil  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  Bengal ; 
but  in  no  case  do  we  learn  that  any  account  is  taken  of  the  fibre  of  the 
plant,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  lost  in  immense  quantities, 
a  portion  only  of  it  being  employed  for  such  purposes  as  thatching 
bouses,  feeding  or  littering  cattle,  &c. 

Of  far  greater  value,  however,  than  any  of  the  preceding  is  cotton. 
The  species  peculiar  to  the  Indian  continent  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  Asia,  as  distinguishable  from  the  American  and  West  Indian 
descriptions,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Boyle,  the  Gossypium  Indicum  or 
herbaoeum;  the  Gossypium  arborefu/m,  peculiar  to  India  alone,  is  un- 
fitted for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  employed  solely  as  a  padding 
for  cushions,  pillows,  kc,  for  which,  from  its  silky  softness,  it  is  espe- 
cially adapted.     The  •former  kind  appears  to  have  been  produced  in 
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BJii  exported  from  India  sinoe  the  most  remote  periods,  and  during  the 
present  century  to  have  assumed  a  very  important  position  amongst 
the  articles  shipped  from  each  of  the  three  Presidencies. 

Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  takes  on  an  average  90,000,000 
Ihs.  annually.  China  consumes  nearly  as  much ;  whilst  the  native  ma- 
nufacture for  local  use  cannot  be  'less  than  600,000,000  lbs.  yearly. 
This  vast  quantity  will  cease  to  cause  astonishment,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  hundred  million  of  inhabitants  of  India  are  accustomed  to 
use  cotton  for  all  those  purposes  for  which  hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  hair 
are  employed  in  European  countries.  Their  finest,  lightest  dress  for 
the  hot  months,  as  well  as  their  warmer,  well-padded  garments  for  the 
rainy  and  cool  weather,  are  alike  wrought  from  cotfon.  The  costly 
gossamer-web  which  adorns  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  harems,  and  the 
coarsest  rags  which  envelope  the  emaciated  form  of  the  meanest  out- 
cast, are  produced  from  the  same  fibres.  The  richest  trappings  and 
hangings  which  grace  the  state  canopy  of  the  nabob,  and  the  rope 
which  terminates  the  existence  of  the  vilest  criminal,  owe  their  com- 
mon origin  to  the  cotton  plant  of  India. 

Extensively  as  it  is  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  East  and 
West,  it  is  nevertheless  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  have  secured 
to  the  cottons  of  North  and  South  America  the  favour  of  the  mer^ 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  Europe,  viz.  length  of  fibre  or  staple, 
and  cleanliness.  The  former  is  dependent  on  cultivation,  the  latter  on 
the  after  preparation. 

In  commerce  Indian  cotton  is  known  under  the  name  of  Surats, 
Tinnevelly,  Bengal,  Broach,  &c.,  according  to  the  locality  of  its  growth 
or  place  of  shipment.  Dr.  Boyle'  gives  three  distinct  varieties  of 
cotton,  all  indigenous  to  Hindostan.  The  common  description  is  found 
scattered  more  or  less  throughout  India,  reared  either  as  a  triennial  or 
annual.  It  reaches  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  in  warm,  moist  cli- 
mates; the  seeds  are  five  in  number,  clothed  with  a  short  greyish 
down.  In  the  peninsula  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  this  sort, 
known  amongst  the  natives  as  Oopum  and  Nadum,  The  first  thrives 
only  on  the  richest  black  soil,  and  is  an  annual,  producing  a  fine  staple; 
the  latter  is  a  triennial  plant,  and  grows  on  the  poorer  red  soil,  yielding 
small  crops  of  inferior  quality. 

Next  to  these  we  have  the  Dacca  cotton,  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  Chasyjmum  Indiewm.  It  differs  from  the  previous  in  the  plant 
being  more  erect,  with  fewer  branches,  and  tifiged  with  a  reddish  hue, 
whilst  the  cotton  is  finer,  softer,  and  longer.     This  variety  is  reared 

*  The  Culture  of  Cotton  in  India,  p.l89. 
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more  or  leas  extensiyelj  throughout  Bengal,  especially  in  the  Daeca. 
district,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  exquisitely  fine 
muslin  cloths  known  oyer  a  great  part  of  the  world  as  Dacca  muslins^ 
and  whose  delicacy  of  texture  so  long  defied  the  imitation  of  the  art- 
manufacturers  of  the  West. 

A  third  yariety  is  the  Berar  cotton,  grown  in  the  Berar  country^ 
in  the  northern  proyinces  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  Surat  and 
Broach.  This  plant  attains  a  greater  size  than  the  preceding,  bears 
for  a  longer  period,  and  produces  a  fibre  of  a  finer  quality  than  the 
former.  It  appears  to  thiiye  best  on  a  light  black  soil  of  yegetable 
composition^ 

Amongst  commercial  men  the  term  SuaxU  includes  the  produce  of 
Surat,  Berar,  and  Broach,  with  occasionally  some  firom  Dacca ;  it 
comes  mostly  firom  Bombay.  The  Madras  cottons  are  those  shipped 
from  Tinneyelly,  Coimbatore,  and  other  parts  of  that  Presidency^ 
whilst  the  Bengals  take  in  the  Bundelcund,  Nagpore,  and  the  tar 
^orthem  proyinces. 

Examined  under  a  microscope  the  staple  of  these  sorts  appears  to 
range  from  seyenteen-twentieths  to  one  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  the  staple  of  the  celebrated  Sea-Island  cotton  being  usuaUy 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  soil  in  which  all  these  Indian  yarieties  thriye  may  be  classed 
under  two  distinct  heads,  the  black  and  the  red  cotton  soiL  The 
former,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  of  a  black  or  deep  brown  colour,  of 
a  clayey  nature,  blended  with  the  red  krniker  of  the  country  (a  calca- 
reous iron-stone),  forming  in  the  runs  a  heayy  tenacious  mass,  and 
drying  into  solid  lumps  in  the  hot  months.  An  analysis  of  this 
giyes  74  per  cent  of  silex,  12  of  carbonate  of  lime,  7|  protoxide  of 
iron,  3  of  alumina^  2  of  yegetable  matter,  and  ^  salts,  with  a  trace 
of  magnesia. 

The  red  soil  of  India  has  been  found  in  some  localities  better 
suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than  ihe  black  earth.  It  is  a  rather 
coarse  yellowish-red  soil,  commingled  with  particles  of  kunker,  silex, 
felspar,  and  aluminous  earth.  It  midnly  difiers  in  composition  fronx 
the  preceding  in  the  iron  existing  in  the  state  of  peroxide  or  red 
oxide,  whilst  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  found  present  in  greater  abun-*, 
danoe.^ 

Analyses  of  the  best  cotton-soils  of  America  proye  that  they  difier 
from  those  of  India  chiefly  in  the  large  portions  of  peaty  matter  con- 
tained in  them;  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  fiaci^ 

*  Boyle^s  Chilture  of  Cotton,  p.  162. 
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and  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  the  AmericaB  searboaird,  aoffi- 
cientlj  account  for  the  great  superioritj  of  the  cottons  of  that  countr j 
over  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  medicinal  plants,  and  the  various  substances  yielded  by  them, 
are  far  from  unimportant  in  an  enumeration  of  the  natural  products  of 
British  India.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  at  present  the 
medical  world  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  remedies  employed,  often  with  very  marked  success,  by  the 
native  practitioners.  Many  of  these  remedies  are  probably  of  small 
value;  but  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  them  which ^ 
already  have  proved  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  pharmacopoeia.  Senna, 
rhubarb,  and  castor  oil,  are  the  leading  medicinal  exports.  In  the 
gum  and  resin  series,  also  an  important  bianch  of  trade  to  Europe  and 
America,  we  find  the  gums  arabic,  olibanum,  ammoniacum,  assafo^da, 
benjamin,  gamboge,  mastic,  and  shellac 

In  dyes  our  eastern  possessions  are  equally  rich.  Prominent' 
amongst  these  is  indigo,  one  of  the  most  valuable  dymng  substances 
known  to  us.  Lac-dye,  used  for  dyeing  a  fine  scarlet^  aafflower,  tur- . 
meric,  madder,  chaya-root,  and  annotto,  are  all  freely  exported  to 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  some  barks  for  tanning  purposes. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  dyes  in  use  among  the  natives,  wliidv 
although  unknown  to  Europeans,  might  be  found  of  some  value. 

Caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber,  has  long  been  an  article  of  export  to 
this  country.  Kattemandoo  is  a  vegetable  substance  partaking  some- 
Tfhat  of  the  joint  natures  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha ;  it  has  only 
recently  been  brought  to  England,  and  will  at  no  distant  date  form  a 
valuable  Hem  of  export. 

Of  starches  India  boasts  of  several  kinds.  Some  of  its  arrowroot 
is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Bermuda. 
The  Cassava  starch,  sago,  and  aago-meal,  are  also  amongst  the  useful 
products  of  the  south  of  India. 

If  the  seeds  and  seed-^ils  to  be  found  in  India  are  not  as  important 
as  many  other  of  its  products,  they  are  nevertheless  most  usefrd  as 
articles  of  commerce.  Linseed  and  rapeseed  are  shipped  in  consider- 
able quantities,  as  well  as  their  oils,  and  the  oil  from  the  ground-nut 
and  cocoa-nut  The  two  latter  are  chiefly  produced  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  the  peninsula*  Sesamum-seed  is  likewise  brought  to 
Europe  for  crushing ;  and  the  seed  of  the  coMon  plant  is  not  only  ex- 
tensively employed  in  feeding  cattle,  but  a  very  useful  burning  oil  is 
extracted  from  it.  Besides  the  above,  the  natives  produce  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  oils  for  burning,  cooking,  or  anointing,  unknown  out  of 
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India.  Of  these  may  be  enumerated  cadju-apple  oil,  poonga  o3,  oil 
of  koasomba^  P^PPJ  oil,  poonseed  oil,  simboolie  oil,  karrunj  oil,  and 
many  others. 

There  are  also  sereral  Tarieties  of  vegetable  butters  and  tallows 
expressed  from  seeds  and  plants,  and  employed  in  cooking  or  in  lamps. 

The  spices  for  which  Hindostan  is  known  are  cinnamon  of  second- 
raie  quality,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Bengal ;  cassia,  from  the  Mala- 
bar ooast^  where  also  are  grown  ginger,  pepper,  and  cloves;  carda- 
mums  are  found  generally  in  the  peninsula,  as  are  red  and  green 
capsicums. 

Tobacco,  although  grown  to  considerable  extent  in  various  parts  of 
India,  is  nevertheless  of  very  inferior  quality ;  that  from  Trichinopoly 
and  Madras  being  coarse  and  acrid.  The  best  is  probably  to  be  found 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahamuddy  and  the  Godavery. 

The  great  staple  of  India,  rice,  us  produced  in  every  variety  of  soil^ 
at  eveiy  altitude  and  in  every  latitude.  To  name  a  tithe  of  these 
would  prove  a  tedious  and  useless  task,  for  they  vary  with  every  dis- 
trict in  which  they  grow.  The  finest  of  these,  which  is  the  Bengal 
table  rice,  us  inferior  to  the  Carolina  kind,  whilst  the  great  bulk  of 
them  would  be  unmarketable  in  Europe,  from  their  poverty  of  body 
and  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared.  The  Arracan 
rice  is  a  greyish  opaque  grain,  used  in  England  only  for  manufacturing^ 
starch.  Copious  irrigation  is  required  for  all  these  varieties ;  the  Hima- 
layan and  other  hill  rices  alone  requiring  no  such  aid,  their  elevation^ 
at  times  as  much  as  6000  feet,  securing  them  from  the  great  heat  to 
which  the  other  varieties  are  exposed. 

Maize  is  freely  cultivated^  but  very  fax  from  equal  to  the  American 
variety.  A  number  of  millets  and  other  fine  grains  are  also  reared  in 
districts  where  irrigation  for  rice-culture  is  not  obtainable,  or  where 
the  ryots  are  too  poor  to  obtain  rice-seed,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case 
in  many  of  the  more  remote  districts.  The  grains  most  commonly 
employed  for  food  in  place  of  rice  are  called  Jow^,  Bijra,  and  lUgi. 

In  some  of  the  northern  provinces  wheat  is  cultivated  for  local  con- 
sumption ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  south,  whole  districts  sub- 
sist upon  roots  and  inferior  vegetables,  vrith  small  portions  of  rice  or 
some  kind  of  pulse. 

In  few  natural  products  is  India  more  prolific  than  in  its  fruits. 
The  pine-apple,  mango,  ihangosteen,  jambo,  tamarind,  kc,  are  amongst 
the  best  known,  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  smaller  frniits  partaken 
by  the  natives,  either  dried  or  in  their  curries.  To  the  north,  and  in 
the  hill-districts,  peaches,  grapes,  figs,  <bc.,  are  both  abundant  and 
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of  good  qnalitj.  In  the  soutli  and  central  parts  of  Hindoetan  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  general  use  amongst  the  people  are  melons, 
gourds^  cucumbers,  water-melons,  plantains,  guayas,  jugubes,  custard- 
apples,  and  figs.  In  some  of  the  hill-districts  the  wild  raspberry 
and  a  species  of  gooseberry  are  found  in  great  abundance  and  of  good 
quality. 

Those  who  would  study  the  Flora  of  Hindostan  and  the  Himalayas 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  able  and  interesting  works  of  Roxburgh, 
Wight,  Wallich,  <bc.,  on  this  subject.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  in  this 
place,  that  India,  both  in  its  plains  and  its  lofty  table-lands,  possesses 
some  of  the  choicest  flowers  in  the  world,  many  of  them  very  little 
known  to  Europeans,  and  possessing  perfumes  far  more  powerful  than 
any  in  more  temperate  climates.  The  oleander,  the  Persian  rose,  the 
gloriosa  superba,  the  passion-flower,  and  many  other  exquisite  plants 
of  great  beauty  and  fragrance,  are  found  wild  in  the  jungles*  The 
lotus,  the  water-lily,  and  other  similar  plants,  add  beauty  to  every 
sheet  of  water ;  whilst  far  up  on  the  Neilgherries  and  the  Himalayas 
we  find  the  rhododendron  attaining  a  size  and  beauty  unknown  in  the 
West.  The  Indian  ferns  are  also  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and 
exquisite  structure. 

In  few  countries  are  wild  animals  met  with  in  greater  abundance 
or  of  more  varied  types  than  in  British  India. 

The  elephant  has  from  the  earliest  period  been  highly  esteemed  for 
his  great  utility  to  man,  when  caught  and  broken  into  harness  or  to 
cany  loads  upon  his  back.  These  animals  exist  wild  in  great  numbers 
through  many  parts  of  India,  and  whilst  in  that  state  commit  great 
injury  to  crops  on  the  ground.  When  tamed,  they  are  the  most  useful 
of  animals  except  the  horse,  and  prove  invaluable  to  an  army  for  the 
transport  of  its  heavy  baggage. 

The  camel  is  scarcely  less  valuable;  for,  though  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  elephant,  it  is  ficy:  swifter.  For  mountain  work  it  is  even  more 
useful ;  and  the  camel-batteries  and  camel-expresses,  so  frequently  em- 
ployed in  our  last  wars  in  the  north-west,  prove  the  great  value  of  this 
animal. 

In  the  forests  are  to  be  found  rhinoceroses,  buffidoes,  bears,  lions^ 
wolves,  foxes,  antelopes,  deer,  wild  boars,  &c.  The  smaller  jungles 
and  low  underwood  are  the  haunts  of  tigers,  jackals,  leopards,  and 
panthers ;  whilst  monkeys  and  apes  abound  on  every  side.  The  jackal, 
although  occasionally  a  troublesome  frequenter  of  poultry-houses,  is 
nevertheless  of  great  service  in  removing  carrion  from  the  crowded 
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Btreets  of  all  luge  towns  and  ddee,  whidi  he  does  daring  the  uighti- 
time. 

The  wild  goat  of  Nepaul,  although  ^^nenting  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountain'ranges,  is  nevertheleas  capable  of  being  domesticated  in 
the  warm  pluns  of  the  low 
country.  It  is  remarkably 
well-elmped,  with  light  grace- 
ful limbs  andfiueespreBsive 
head.  Ita  colour  is  slaty 
grey,  mixed  with  rusty 
brown  and  black. 

In  the  same  country  is 
to  he  found  a  small  red  deer, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  highly 
esteemed. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly 
prized  of  any  animal  in  the 
East  is  the  goat  of  Cash- 
mere, with  the  long  silky 
hair   of  which  are  worked 
the  world -famed  Cashmere 
the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Cashmere  bill^ 
Lahore  and  still  further  to  the  south. 
The  boa,  the  rattlesnake,  the 
I        cobra  capella,  the  tJc-polonga; 
and  many   other   varietdes    of 
snakes,  are  in  great  abundance. 
Porcupines,       armadilloe^ 
ichneumons,   guanas,   and  liz^ 
ards  exist  in  vsst  numbers. 

The  birds  of  India  are 
scarcely  lees  beautiful  than  nu- 
merous. Perhaps  the  choicest 
of  them  all  are  those  of  the  Hi-- 
makyan  pheasant  tribe,  birds 
distinguished  for  their  very 
gracefid  and  rich  plumage. 
The  Himalayan  bustard  is  an- 
other bird  remarkable  for  ita 
camx  <np«n.»,  form  and  varied  colour.     Pea^ 
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shawls.    They  thrire  best 
"but  are  also  reared  with  success 
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eocka,  eagIeK,  falcons,  rulturea,  kites,  cnmes,  wild  geese,  vild  fowl, 
snipes,  bustards,  psrrots,  and  pairoquets,  tiie  latter  in  everj  «moeiyBbl« 
varietf,  abound  in  all  parts  at  various  BeoBons. 


Crows,  and  a  bird  called  the  Adjutant,  are  to  be  seen  in  all  large 
towns  in  thousands,  and  prove  very  serviceable  in  removing  ofial  o| 
every  description  from  tlie  sb«ete  :  tJiej  are  the  best,  and  indeed  tha 
only  scavengers  known  in  India,  and  no  one  ever  attempts  to  kill 
these  birds. 

The  laughing  crow  is  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  forests  of  Hurdwar  and  Sireenagur,  feeding  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the 
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jangle.    These  birds  are  usnally  seen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  a  hondred, 
BM^ing  a  noise  resembling  loud  laughter.     The  plumage  of  the  back 


Wings  and  side  Is  olive-brown  ;  on  the  tail  &e  brown  is  that  of  amber. 
The  bead  is  ornamented  witb  a  crest  of  ronnded  feathers.  A  black 
line  passes  from  the  beak  across  the  eyes  to  the  ear-coverB,  and  ex- 
cepting this  the  whole  of  the  head  is  white,  as  are  also  the  throat  and 

Amongst  the  insects,  the  locost  is  of  common  occurrence,  frequently 
Tiaiting  particular  districts  in  such  clonda  as  to  darken  the  wr.  Tba 
nadTee  fry  these  creatures  in  oil,  and  eat  them  with  considerable  relish. 
The  leaf-insect,  which  in  shape  and  colour  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  a  number  of  leaves  as  to  reader  It  impossible  to  detect  them  on 

'  G<IUld^l  Krdl  of  ff^nHnn^^n^  platC  ITl^ 


nrazcrs  aks  fibhu. 
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iBcct,  shaped  precisely 


plants ;  the  Btack-insect,  which  in  like  muitier  wean  all  the  appearance 
of  a  heap  of  dried  sticka ;  and  the  bamboo-inBect,  shaped  precisely 
as  a  small  piece  of  bamboo,  are  all  perfectly 
barmlesa;  whilst  the  myriads  of  centipedes, 
Bcorpions,  ante,  miuquitoea,  aai  other  crea- 
tures, prove  extremely  obnoxious  to  Europeans, 
more  espedally  to  new-«omerB. 

The  rivers  and  bays  of  India  abound  with 
various  deecriptiona  of  fish,  some  of  which 
have  been  long  known  to  and  mncb  esteemed 
by  Europeans.     A  far  greater  number,  how-  lutinbiot. 

ever,  although  said  to  be  exceUent  eatJng  by  the  natives,  have  never 
been  met  with  on  an  English  table.  The  objection  to  many  of  these 
latter  consiste  in  the  great  number  of  small  bones  contained  in  them  ; 
in  spite,  however,  of  this,  the  natives  use  them  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
either  as  GUTries  or  stews. 

Amongst  those  known  to  Europeans  are  the  mango-fish,  a  great 
favourite  in  Caleutta  during  the  mango  season,  the  Indian  mullet,  the 
sable-fish,  the  whiting,  a  qtedes  of  perch  of  great  size,  the  kowall,  the 
rowball,  the  inkle-fish,  the  nattoo,  the  mountain  mullet,  a  species  of 
sole,  Bev»al  kinds  of  hening,  the  white  and  black  pomiret,  and  a  very 
excellent  salmon.     Uost  of  them  are  salt-water  fish. 

The  animals  of  the  Tenasaerim  and  Pegnau  provinces  differ  in  few 
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particakn  from  those  of  Hindostan  proper.  Elephants,  tigers^  bears, 
and  panthers  abound ;  whilst  several^  species  of  the  rhinoceros,  the-fiare, 
the  rabbity  the  porcapine,  are  also  ta  be  met  with  in  considerable  num- 
bers. The  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all  the  animals  of  this 
region  is  a  hardy  and  swift-footed  pony,  highly  esteemed  throughout 
all  parts  of  India,  especially  for  mountain  journeys,  where,  from  their 
being  so  sure-footed,  they  are  invaluable.  The  sheep  and  goat  are 
rarely  met  with  here  ;  but  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  several  varieties  of  the 
deer  are  plentiful. 

In  ornithological  specimens  these  provinces  are  peculiarly  rich; 
amongst  them^  may  be  instanced  a  peacock  of  surpassing  beauty, 
besides  partridges,  pheasants,  wild  fowl,  quail,  pigeons,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  water-fowl  of  great  delicacy  and  flavour.  The  edihle-nest  swal- 
lows are  also  common,  and  furnish  a  supply  of  nests  for  the  China  mar- 
kef^  which  realises  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  local  government. 

There  is  nothing  to  remark  in  the  fishes  of  Pegu,  similar  as  they 
are  in  everj  respect  to  those  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  only  excep- 
tions which  claim  our  notice  are  the  climbing-perch,  which  makes  its 
way  inland  to  some  distance^  and  a  barhel  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
whose  scales,  when  fresh  from  the  water,  glisten  in  the  sunshine  like^ 
cBamonds  of  the  first  quality. 


•  # 


PART  I. 


HISTOEICAL 


THE  HINDOO  PEEIOD. 


CHAPTEB  L 

THE  EBA  OF  FABLE  AND  THE  BABLY  HINDOO  DTNA8TIES. 

THE  early  history  of  India,  like  that  of  many  other  countries,  pre- 
sents little  else  than  a  confused  series  of  mythological  tales,  full 
of  absurd  recitals  and  chronological  inconsistencies*  To  place  any 
credit  in  the  writings  of  the  first  Hindoo  chroniclers,  would  be  to  carry 
the  history  of  their  country  to  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  exploits  of  Bama,  one  of  their  fayourite  heroes,  are 
stated  by  them  to  haye  taken  place  a  million  of  years  since;  whilst  one 
of  their  records  claims  an  antiquity  of  double  that  extent.  The  labours 
of  such  oriental  scholars  as  Colebrooke,  Jones,  Wilson,  Prinsep,  &c. 
haye  done  little  more  for  Hindoo  history  than  point  out  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  its  earliest  records.  The  most  that  can  be  made  of 
that  period  is  a  tolerably  accurate  guess  as  to  the  probable  dates  of 
such  eyents  as  need  not  be  put  down  as  altogether  fabulous.  From 
the  time  of  Alexander's  inyasion  of  India  we  are  enabled  to  arriye  at 
something  more  like  certainty  with  regard  to  Indian  eyents  and  Hindoo 
soyereigns;  but  until  Hindostan  became  known  to  and  finally  conquered 
by  the  Mahometan  race,  there  was  at  best  a  most  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular chain  of  records,  from  which  the  modem  compiler  of  history  can 
glean  but  yague  and  unreliable  details. 

Of  late  years  the  labours  of  Mr.  Prinsep  haye  brought  to  light  the 
means  of  deciphering  many  ancient  inscriptions  upon  columns  and  on 
the  walls  .of  rock-cut  temples,  which  had  hitherto  defied  the  inyestigft- 
tions  of  the  learned.  These  proye  to  haye  been  in  the  Pali  dialect, 
and  when  read  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  key,  were  found  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  some  portion  of  Hindoo  history,  and  eyentually 
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to  enable  the  discoverer  to  fix  something  like  a  date  of  certainty  to  the 
reigns  of  monarchs  which  had  previously  been  but  ill  defined. 

Of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Whilst  Joseph  was  ruling  under  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  there  were  Hindoo 
princes  who  possessed  considerable  territories,  and  could  bring  large 
armies  into  the  field.  The  ''  Bamayana,"  an  Indian  epic,  although  un- 
doubtedly replete  with  iGables  and  exaggerations,  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  shadowing  forth,  however  fiEtlsely  x^oloured,  certain  events  and  exploits 
which  possessed  reality  in  themselves. 

The  first  mention  made  of  this  nation  gives  as  their  residence  a 
tract  of  country  between  the  rivers  Sersooty  and  Caggar,  distant  from 
Delhi  about  one  hundred  miles  north-west.  It  then  bore  the  name  of 
Bramhaverta,  as  being  the  haunt  of  gods  j  and  although  it  was  but 
about  sixty-five  miles  long  by  forty  broad,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
adventures  of  the  first  prinoes,  and  the  residence  of  the  most  famous 
sages.  ^  At  no  very  distant  date  from  the  first  records,  the  Hindoos 
i^pear  to  have  extended  their  territory,  which  then  seems  to  have 
included  the  districts  of  Oude,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Lahore,  and  Delhi.  The 
city  c(  Qud,  or  as  it  was  then  termed,  Ayodha,  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  There  were  bom,  as  emanations  from 
Brahma,  two  princes,  whose  descendants  were  known  as  the  solar  and 
lunar  races.  Of  these  upwards  of  sixty  appear  to  have  lived;  but  tlie 
accounts  of  their  exploits  are  so  fabulous,  that  no  use  can  be  made 
of  them,  and  we  must  therefore  pass  on  to  Rama,  whose  deeds,  as 
already  mentioned,  were  chronicled  in  the  ^  Eamayana.'* 

In  this  oriental  epic  we  find  the  most  extravagant  recitals  and  super- 
natural occurrences  detailed  with  the  minuteness  of  facts.  The  hero 
is  Bama,  a  king  of  Oude,  who  having  resolved  on  a  life  of  penanoe 
for  a  certain  period,  retired  to  a  secluded  forest  with  his  wife  Sita, 
a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  and  extraordinary  accomplishments. 
During  their  residence  in  this  solitary  spot,  Ravana,  the  king  of  Ceylon 
and  mier  over  a  race  of  demons,  chanced  to  see  the  beautiful  queen, 
and  became  so  enamoured  of  her  that  he  carried  her  away  to  his 
capital,  Lanka. 

Rama,  roused  to  activity  by  this  loss,  called  to  his  aid  Hanuman, 
tiiB  pretended  monardi  of  a  race  of  supernatural  monkeys;  and  these 
warriors,  with  thdr  united  followers,  are  made  to  march  through  the 
Deccan,  cross  the  Pamben  Passage  by  a  miraculous  bridge,»and  en- 
countering the  wicked  but  mighty  Ravana  near  his  city,  totally  defeated 
him  and  his  waxrior-demons.    Sita  was  of  oourse  released ;  but  the  tale 

1  WilM>n*8  preface  to  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  67.  ^ 
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ends  gloomily,  for  RamA»  harving  aoddentaDj  killed  his  brother  Ladt^ 
men,  threw  himself  in  his  grief  into  a  river,  and  was  re-iini1»d  to  the 
divinity. 

Whatever  &ble  and  romance  there  may  be  in  this  great  Hindoo 
poem,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Bama  did  eany  his  arms  to  tho 
south,  and  with  some  degree  of  success;  the  Ceylon  invasion,  however, 
would  appear  to  belong  to  a  more  recent  period  than  that  named  in 
the  '^Eamayana."  Nothing  can  be  stated  of  the  long  line  of  solar 
princes  who  succeeded  Bama;  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  during  that  after  period  the  seat  of  government  was  transfenred 
from  Oud  to  Canouj. 

The  contents  of  the  ^'  Maha-Barat,"  which  is  the  second  great  In- 
dian epic,  read  far  more  like  history  than  those  of  the  "  Bamayana." 
It  relates  to  the  great  war  which  arose  out  of  the  claims  of  two  rival 
branches  of  the  then  reigning  feonily  for  the  district  of  Hastinapoora, 
supposed  to  be  a  country  to  the  north-east  of  Delhi,  on  the  Ganges. 
Into  this  quarrel  most  of  the  ndghbouring  princes  of  India  seem  to  have 
been  drawn,  and  the  war  appears  to  have  raged  with  great  fiiry  for  a 
long  period,  carrying  with  it  the  partial  ruin  of  some  of  the  most 
flourishing  districts  of  Hindostan.  The  victors  of  the  Pandu  branch 
suffered  so  severely  in  this  violent  contest^  that  for  one  or  two  gene- 
rations they  did  not  recover  their  former  position. 

The  probable  period  in  which  this  famous  war  occurred  may  be 
9ome  time  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Of  the 
vace  of  Pandu  kings  who  filled  the  throne  from  this  period,  we  find 
nothing  on  record  beyond  a  mere  list  of  their  names;  and  even  here 
the  loosely  compiled  annals  of  those  remote  times  differ  as  to  whether 
there  were  twenty-nine  or  sixty-four  of  them. 

Dismissing  from  our  minds  all  that  portion  of  the  '^  Maha-Barat" 
which^deals  in  marveUous  occurrences  and  extraordinary  exploits,  we 
may  still  glean  from  its  pages  much  matter  of  a  more  solid  and  reliable 
tone.  There  are  scattered  through  it  a  great  number  of  useful  £EMJt8 
bearing  upon  the  position  of  the  several  kingdoms  and  independent 
states,  their  social  condition^  power  and  influence,  which  greatly  redeem 
the  general  character  of  this  Iliad  of  the  East.  From  it  we  may  learn 
that  there  were  at  least  six  distinct  kingdoms  in  this  part  of  India. 
Greek  writers  speak  of  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  eighteen;  but  they 
probably  intended  to  have  written  tribes,  and  iK)t  independent  states. 
^  Besides  the  kingdom  of  Hastinapoora,  we  find  one  vejry  powerful 
monarchy  mentioned — the  sovereignty  of  Magada.  The  king  of  this 
country  at  the  period  sd  th0  great  war  was  Sahadeva  ;  and  from  that 
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time  UDtQ  a.d.  436^  we  find  a  long  line  of  kings  chronicled  in  one 
unbroken  guoceasion.  It  was  in  this  state  that  Sakja  or  Qotama 
Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  was  bom,  somewhere 
about  B.a  550,  during  the  reign  of  Ajata  Satru,  the  thirty-fifth  sove- 
reign from  Sahadeva.  It  is  the  ancient  language  of  this  country, 
Magadi  or  Pali,  which  has  ever  since  been  employed  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  this  widely  spread  religion. 

Following  this  race  of  monarchs,  we  find  that  the  fourteenth  of  the 
Hue  was  murdered  by  Chandragupta,  who  was  of  the  Sudras,  a  low 
caste.  It  has  been  successfully  shewn  by  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Mr.  Frinsep, 
that  this  king  is  the  Sandracottus,  or  Sandracoptus,  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, whom  they  represent  as  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Seleucus, 
one  of  Alexander's  successors,  about  the  year  310  b.c. 

The  third  king  after  Chandragupta,  named  Asoca,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  really  had  any  claim  to  the  title  previously 
bestowed  on  many  others,  that  of  lord  paramount  or  emperor  of 
India.  The  mastery  obtained  by  the  indefiitigable  Prinsep  over  the 
old  Pali  inscriptions  scattered  throughout  so  many  remote  parts  of 
India,  has  amongst  other  points  satisfactorily  established  this  one  re- 
garding the  role  of  Asoca,  that  his  dominion  extended  from  far  north- 
ward of  Delhi,  even  southward  to  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  and  embraced 
a  wide  extent  of  country  east  and  west.  It  appears  from  the  same 
inscription  that  his  government  partook  of  a  highly  civilised  nature, 
more  advanced  than  might  have  been  expected ;  for  many  of  those 
ancient  writings  appear  to  be  edicts  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  distant  parts  of  his  empire,  and  also  for  the  sinking 
wells  and  planting  shady  trees  along  the  public  highways  for  the  benefit 
of  travellers.' 

The  Magada  kingdom  appears  to  have  ^^iidually  lost  its  ascendency, 
until,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  we  find  it  brought  under  subjection 
to  the  kings  of  Canouj,  and  its  territories  no  longer  recognised  as  a 
separate  state. 

The  kingdom  of  Bengal,  although  at  various  periods  attaining  to 
a  considerable  degree  of  power,  if  we  may  judge  from  inscriptions  on 
copper  and  stone,  cannot  be  awarded  the  supremacy  in  India  which 
has  been  claimed  for  it  by  several  Hindoo  writers.  We  can  lay  our 
hands  upon  very  little  reliable  data  as  to  the  actual  position  of  this 
state,  though  the  lists  of  four  distinct  dynasties  are  preserved  to  this 
day,  and  may  be  tolerably  correct.    The  last  of  the  Hindoo  dynasties, 
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whoBe  names  ended  in  Sen%  was  sabverted  by  the  Mahometan  in- 
vaders about  A.D.  1203. 

Ghijerat  appears  to  haye  had  an  independent  existence  at  an  early 
date,  though  we  are  without  any  reliable  particulars.  In  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  of  our  er%  it  seems  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  goTcm- 
ment  existed  at  Balibi,  under  a  Rajpoot  race  of  rulers.  In  a.d.  524 
these  princes  were  expelled  by  an  incursion  of  Indo-Bactrians  from  the 
north,  but  again  held  the  reins  of  power  in  a.d.  531. 

In  the  eighth  centuxy  the  BaUbi  rulers  appear  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Chauras,  another  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who  eyentually 
remoTcd  their  capital  to  Anhalwara,  now  Patau,  and  in  after  years 
attained  to  considerable  power  amongst  the  natiye  states.  This  race 
became  extinct  in  a.p.  931,  when  the  Rajpoot  tribe  of  Salonka  succeeded 
ity  and  remained  on  the  throne  until  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  they  in  their  turn  were  followed  by  a  dynasty  who  ruled  until  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Mahometans  in  A.D.  1297.* 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Canouj,  our  information  is  far  from  perfect^ 
though  such  as  has  reached  us,  aided  by  the  deciphering  of  yarious 
inscriptions,  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  but  equalled  any  other  state  in  its  extent  and  importance.  The 
splendid  ruins  of  the  capital  of  Canouj,  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  attest  the  w^th  and  magnificence  of  this 
people  in  their  palmy  days. 

This  state  bore  in  remote  times  the  name  of  Panchala.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Banar  and  Chambol  in  Ajmir  eastwards  as  far  as 
Nepal,  which  it  included.  The  princes  of  Canouj  appear  at  yarious 
times  to  haye  carried  their  arms  into  the  states  of  Bengal  and  Orissa 
on  the  east,  and  as  far  northward  as  the  Indus.  Little  is  known  of 
them  except  what  we  gather  from  the  Rajpoot  writings  and  traditions, 
that  the  original  race  was  subyerted  by  a  Hindoo  dynasty,  who  subse- 
quently succumbed  before  a  Rajpoot  tribe,  who  continued  to  goyem 
Canouj  until  its  final  conquest  in  A.D.  1193  by  the  Mahometans. 

Cashmere  may  undoubtedly  claim  equal  antiquity  with  any  of  the 
preceding,  though  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  the  dates  assumed  by 
the  local  histories  be  correct.  According  to  the  Cashmerian  annals, 
that  country  was  an  independent  state  2600  years  b.o.  There  is  a 
yery  imperfect  list  of  the  monarchs  of  Cashmere,  with  a  most  meagre 
summary  of  eyents.  After  the  succession  of  fiye  distinct  dynasties, 
the  goyemment  was  seised  upon  by  Mahmoud,  of  Qhazni,  in  A.D. 
101& 
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Scinde  appears,  beyond  a  doubt^  to  have  been  a  distinct  kii^om 
at  the  period  of  the  "  Maha-Barat,"  though  when  Alexander  invaded 
India  it  was  evidently  divided  into  some  petty  states,  all^  however,  in- 
dependent. Early  in  the  seventh  century  it  was  again  united  under 
one  government.  Daring  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Arab  tribes,  but  subsequently  retaken  by  the  Bajpoot 
tribe  of  Samera,  a.d.  750,  and  eventually  fell  before  the  rulers  of  the 
Qhorian  dynasty  in  a.d.  1015. 

The  earliest  mention  made  of  the  kingdom  of  Malwa  appears  to  be 
about  fi£by  years  previous  to  the  death  of  Buddha.  This  state  must 
at  one  period  have  been  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  and  to  one 
of  its  rulers,  Yieramadityay  is  attributed  almost  universal  sway  over 
India.  Certainly  he  extended  his  possessions  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
Umits  of  the  country,  through  the  centre  and  west  of  India.  We  have 
little  more  than  a  long  list  of  princely  names  in  the  '*  Ayeni  Akberi" 
in  connection  with  this  state,  though  one  of  its  early  rulers.  Rajah 
Bhoja,  would  appear,  by  traditional  records,  to  have  acquired  a  more 
than  common  reputation.  It  lost  its  independence  about  the  je&r 
1231  of  our  era,  when  the  Mahometan  arms  swept  over  the  whole  of 
India. 

Of  the  remaining  states  or  principalities  we  can  say  little  more 
than  that  they  comprised  Crpur,  Mithili,  Benares,  Mewar,  Jesselmere, 
and  Jeipoor;  the  three  last  of  which  still  continue  to  exist  as  inde- 
pendent states. 

Leaving  Hindostan,  and  its  iragmentaiy  histories,  we  turn  south- 
wards, and  find  that  the  Deccan,  if  it  be  less  involved  in  obscurity,  is 
at  the  same  time  of  far  more  modem  date,  and  even  less  int^esting  in 
its  details. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  at  one  period  this  part  of 
India  was  peopled  by  others  than  Hindoos.  The  aborigines  are  said 
to  have  been  foresters  and  mountaineers,  leading  a  wild  and  lawless 
life.  But  this  must  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period,  for  there  is 
abundance  of  proof  that  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation  prevailed  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  the  Greek  notices  of  India. 

Through  this  tract  there  are  not  less  than  five  dialects  spoken :  the 
Tamil,  the  Telugu,  the  Mahratta,  the  Ganarese,  and  the  Uiya.  The 
Tamil  tongue  prevails  over  the  whole  district  to  the  south  of  Madras, 
pn  both  sides  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  all  these  southern  states,  that  of  Pandya  is  the  most  ancient, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Chola.  They  were  'both 
founded  by  men  of  low  origin ;  and  although  for  some  generations 
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thej  made  irequent  and  destruetive  wars  upon  each  othar,  fherie  seemi 
to  haye  been  at  a  later  period  a  long  and  cordial  understanding  be* 
tween  them..  Pandja  extended  not  farther  than  tibe  present  districts 
of  Tinnevellj  and  Madura^  its  capital  being  the  town  of  the  latter 
name. 

The  kingdom  of  Chola  extended  over  a  wider  range  of  country 
than  the  preceding, — from  Madura  to  Nandidroog,  and  at  one  time 
over  a  portion  of  Camata.  The  twelfth  century,  however,  saw  this 
state  much  humbled,  and  losing  some  part  of  its  independence,  until  a 
Mahratta  chief  being  called  in  to  aid  the  reigning  rajah  in  some  trou- 
bles, deposed  him  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power,  thus  founding  the 
family  of  Tanjore.  The  capital  of  this  state  was  generally  Conjeveram, 
west  of  Madras. 

The  stat^  of  Chera,  which  we  find  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  compre- 
hended Travancore,  Coimbatore,  part  of  Malabar,  with  some  portion  of 
Camata.  It-  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  consequence,  and 
in  the  tenth  century  was  over-run  by  the  troops  of  the  neighbouring, 
lungs,  and  partitioned  amongst  them. 

Kerala  included  within  its  original  boundaries  Canara  and  Mala- 
bar; but  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  these  two  districts 
appear  to  have  become  separated ;  tiie  former  remained  independent 
until  far  into  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  a  tributary  of  one 
of  the  neighbouring  states.  The  Malabar  country  seems  to  have  been- 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  one  of  which  was  that  of  the 
Zamorins,  whose  capital  was  Calicut,  and  where  they  were  found  by 
Yasco  di  Gama  in  the  fifteenth  century.^ 

The  kingd<»n  of  Orissa,  although  during  a  long  period  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  has  left  little  to  tell  its  history  beyond  the  most 
absurd  recitals  of  native  writers  up  to  a.]>.  473,  when  a  more  intelligible 
narrative  takes  up  the  thread  of  events.  We  hear  of  it  in  the  "  Maha 
Barat,"  and  afterwards  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Salivahana  and 
Vicramaditya,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  the  country.  From  a.d. 
473  to  A.D.  1131,  the  government  was  administered  by  rajahs  of  the 
Eesari  race,  under  whom  many  petty  wars  were  entered  upon,  until  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Ganga  Yansa  seized  upon  the  throne,  whose  suc- 
cessors were  afterwards  supplanted  by  a  Kajpoot  family  of  the  race  of 
the  son.  This  dynasty  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentnxy, 
expelled  by  a  Telinga  chief,  and  thirty  years  later  Akber  annexed  the 
country  to  the  empire.^ 

Powerful  as  the  Mahrattas  became  in  more  modem  times,  and  ex- 

■ 
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tensiTely  ihongh  their  langnage  be  spoken,  we  find  £Eir  less  of  them  in 
historieal  records  than  of  any  other  race  or  country.  Indeed,  until  the 
Mahometan  writers  mentioned  them,  there  was  nothing  to  mark  their 
existence  b^ond  some  inscriptions  which  allude  to  their  capital,  Tagara, 
as  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance^  though  its  site  has 
been  long  since  lost.  This  place  is  also  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  a  great 
emporium  of  the  Deccan  country,  though  with  a  very  yague  allusion  to 
its  pofiition. 

A  race  of  kings  of  Bajpoot  descent  ruled  oyer  Maharashtra,  as  this 
ooontry  was  called  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  family  of  Tadus 
supplanted  them.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  following  centuiy  a  Ma- 
hometan invasion  took  place,  and  after  the  reigning  rajah  had  for 
some  length  of  time  been  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  govern- 
ment was  finally  subverted  by  that  power  about  a.d.  1317.  How  this 
people  at  a  later  period  rose  to  great  military  power,  and  proved  one 
of  the  most  formidable  opponents  to  and  chief  destroyers  of  the  Tartar 
empire,  wiU  be  seen  in  succeeding  chapters. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  Chalukya  rajahs  of  Bajpoot  de- 
scent as  having  ruled  over  a  tract  of  country  bordering  on  Camata  and 
Maharashtra.  Another  line  of  these  chiefs  governed  Calinga,  extending 
from  Orissa  to  Dravira.  Their  rule  appears  to  have  lasted  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries^  at  which  latter  period  it  yielded  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Andra,  and  subsequently  to  the  rajahs  of 
Gattac.'' 

The  Andra  kings  reigned  over  a  tract  of  country  to  the  north-east 
of  Hydrabad  early  in  the  Christian  era.  We  possess  little  information 
concerning  them,  though  it  is  certain  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  had  risen  to  some  importance  and  power,  and 
bad  extended  thdbr  limits  on  the  south.  In  A.D.  1332  the  country  was 
overrun  by  an  imperial  army,  afterwards  by  the  kings  of  Orissa,  and 
finally  became  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Golconda. 

Before  closing  this  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Hindostan  and 
the  Deccan,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  view  taken  of  India  by  the 
Greek  writers  shortly  after  that  country  became  opened  to  the  western 
nations. 

•  Alexander  himself  evidently  did  no  more  than  touch  upon  the  very 
outskirts  of  India.  Having  checked  the  advance  of  his  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  when  the  eastern  world  had  but  just  been 
glanced  at,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  south-west,  and  passed  on- 

*  Wilson's  Preface  to  the  liackenxie  Papera. 
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wards  between  fhe  desert  and  the  Indus,  leaying  some  few  gurrisons 
behind  him,  and  one  or  two  kings  and  chie&  allied  to  his  goyemment. 
A  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Ftolemj,  Arrian,  AristobuhiSy  and 
others  of  the  earlj  historians,  eannot  feul  to  impress  us  with  a  &your« 
able  opinion  of  their  general  accuracy,  if  we  consider  how  limited  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge  must  have  been,  and  under  what  disadran- 
tages  thej  must  have  written.  We  shall  find  that  thej  represent  the 
position  and  habits  of  the  people,  the  state  and  form  of  intenuil  go- 
yemment,  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  preciselj  as  we 
have  in  later  days  found  them  to  be ;  and  so  far  from  expressing  sur- 
prise at  any  erroneous  statements  they  may  have  advanced,  we  should 
rather  wonder  that  their  mistakes  have  been  so  few. 

Of  the  division  of  society  into  distinct  castes,  the  Greeks  were  per^ 
fectly  aware,  though  they  have  added  to  the  number  of  classes  through 
some  misconception.  They  appear  to  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
absence  of  slavery  in  India ;  for  the  servile  state  of  the  Sudra  caste 
would  hardly  have  attracted  the  notice  of  men  accustomed  to  the  do- 
mestic slavery  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  subdivision  of  Hindostan  into  a  great  number  of  kingdoms 
and  petty  states  and  principalities  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  however,  greatly  overstated  their  number,  calculating  them 
at  upwards  of  one  hundred. 

The  forces  which  the  Indian  kings  were  capable  of  bringing  into 
the  field  in  those  days  were  doubtless  overcharged,  but  their  composi- 
tion and  arrangement  are  truly  enough  described. 

Their  acooimt  of  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  the  sources 
whence  derived,  quite  agree  with  our  own  knowledge  of  those  mat- 
ters. In  the  minute  descriptions  given  of  the  assessment  of  lands  and 
crops,  of  the  irrigation  and  culture  of  the  soil,  of  the  duties  of  the 
various  functionaries  of  the  revenue  department,  of  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  of  the  articles  forming  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
—on  all  these  points  they  relate  that  which  might  equally  be  written 
at  the  present  time. 

We  find  the  public  festivals  and  royal  ahows^  of  the  Hindoos  de- 
scribed as  they  are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  much  more  recent 
times.  And  not  less  precise  and  accurate  are  the  early  writers  in  their 
account  of  the  drees,  the  domestic  manners,  and  social  habits  of  the 
various  classecf*  composing  an  Indian  community.  In  speaking  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Hindoos,  both  Arrian  and  Strabo  notice  the 
difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  the  south  country. 

0  Stralx),  lib.  ay.  p.  493,  *  Axrian's  Indica^  oap.  zvi. 
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The  southern  Indians  they  describe  as  swarthy,  tall,  and  handsome,  not' 
unlike  Ethiopians  in  some  respects ;  whilst  the  denizens  of  the  north- 
ern latitudes  are  said  to  be  much  fairer,  and  not  unlike  the  Egyptians. 

The  weapons  employed  by  the  Indian  soldiers  iirere,  excepting  fire- 
arms, precisely  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The  valour  of  the 
Hindoos  is  always  highly  spoken  of,  and  they  are  described  as  being 
far  more  formidable  enemies  than  any  the  Greeks  had  previously  en- 
countered in  the  East. 

That  the  country  was  in  the  days  of  Alexander  in  a  highly  flourish- 
ing condition  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  even  if  we  make  some 
allowance  for  exaggeration.  There  were  said  to  have  been  1500  cities, 
thickly  peopled,  between  two  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab ;  and  one 
city  is  described  as  being  8  miles  long,  and  1|  mile  broad,  surrounded 
by  ditches  and  ramparts,  with  64  gates  and  570  towers. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

THE  ARAB  AND  TABTAB  INVASIONS,  AND  THE  FINAL  SETTLEKENT  OP 

THE  MAHOMMBDANS  IN  INDIA. 

A.D.  66M0'22. 

THE  earliest  appeaiwace  of  the  Arab  armies  of  the  west  on  the  confines 
of  the  Indian  territories  wbb  in  the  year  664>  during  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  people  into  the  Afghan  country,  when,  having  penetrated  as 
far  as  Cabul/  and  made  its  niler  a  tributary  prince,  a  portion  of  their 
army  under  Mohalib,  a  celebrated  Moslem  commander,  pushed  on  as 
far  as  Mooltan,  sacked  the  city  and  carried  away  numerous  prisoners. 
Although  the  Arabs  made  several  fresh  inroads  into  tha  Afghan  terri- 
tories, at  subsequent  dates,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  conntiy  eastward 
of  that  land  possessed  any  attcaotion  for  them,  since  no  frirther  mention 
is  made  of  any  inroads  by  this  people  across  the  northern  waters  of  the 
Indus. 

We  hear,  however,  of  numerous  ineuimons  by  Arabs  into  the  Scinde 
country  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Calif  Omar ;  but  these  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  piratical  character,  with  no  other  aim 
than  plunder.  The  seizure  of  one  of  these  marauders'  vessels,  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  in  one  of  the  sea^ports  of  Scinde,  led  to  the  invasion  of  the. 
country  by  a  numerous  army  under  Mohammed  Casim,  the  younger  son 
of  Hejaj,  the  governor  of  Basra.  This  juvenile  warrior  met  with  the 
most  complete  success,  capturing  the  fortified  city  of.  Dewal,'  over- 
throwing the  son  of  the  Bajah  of  Scinde,  and  spreading  terror  and 
carnage  as  far  as  the  capital  itself.  Here  the  Bajah  Daher  interposed 
with  a  powerful  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  a  numerous  troop  of 
elephants.  Small  as  was  the  force  of  the  Arab  general,  he  had  no  altema- 
tive*but  to  fijBfht;  and  availing  himself  of  a  strong  position,  he  waited 
within  it  for  the  attack  of  the  Hindoos.  The  great  advantage  possessed 
by  the  troops  of  Scinde  proved  of  little  avail ;  for  at  an  early  period  of 

1  Brigga^  Feruhta,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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tbe  en^gement,  the  rajah'a  elephant  liaving  been  wounded  bya  fire-ball, 
rosbed  ^m  tbe  field  of  battle,  smarting  witb  pain,  and  plunged  into 
the  water  of  the  neighbouring  river.  Thia  untoward  eircumBtance 
struck  diamay  into  the  Hindoo  soldiera,  who,  dispirited  at  the  abaence 
of  thdr  royal  master,  began  to  give  way  ;  and  although  the  rajah  soon 
re-^ipeared,  mounted  on  hia  war-charger,  the  fortune  of  the  day  had 
been  already  decided.  Finding  all  hia  efforts  unavailing,  Daher  deter- 
mined not  to  snrviTe  the  disgrace  of  a  defeat,  and  rushing  with  a  chosen 
few  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  Arab  horse,  fell  covered  with  wounds. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  widow,  with  more  than  womi 
and  all  a  woman's  hope,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  broken  forcea. 
however,  placed  the  chief  city,  Brahmanabad,  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
holding  it  'agunst  t^e  victOTS  for  some  time ;  and  when  at  last  all  bops 
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had  iedy  the  women  and  children  of  her  adherents  perished  in  a  hnge 
funeral  pile;  and  the  small  Bajpoot  garrison,  flinging  wide  the  gates, 
mshed  out,  and  met  their  deaths  upon  the  Arab  weapons.  Such  as 
remained  within  the  walls  were  slaughtered  without  mercy,  and  the 
younger  members  of  their  families  carried  away  into  captivity.' 

Gasim,  it  appears,  met  with  but  little  opposition  from  this  time,  and 
found  sufficient  leisure  to  settle  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  newly 
conquered  territory,  which  he  arranged  on  a  just  and  politic  foundation, 
appointing  many  of  the  old  Hindoo  governors  who  had  held  office  under 
the  late  rajah  to  similar  posts,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  best  qualified 
to  maintain  the  established  institutions  of  the  country. 

Having  arranged  much  of  the  internal  affiiirs  of  the  country,  Casim 
directed  his  attention  farther  eastward ;  and,  bent  upon  the  acquisition 
of  fresh  territory,  commenced  a  march  towards  the  celebrated  city  of 
Canouj,  on  the  G^ges.  He  had  marched  as  far  as  Oudipur,  when  an 
unlooked-for  catastrophe  cut  short  at  once  his  plan  of  conquest  and  his 
career.  Amongst  the  captives  carried  away  from  Scinde  were  the  two 
daughters  of  Bajah  Darhe ;  these,  on  account  of  their  high  lineage 
and  great  beauty,  were  destined  for  the  harem  of  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  Arrived  at  the  court  of  the  Calif,  they  were  presented  in 
due  form  to  the  sovereign,  who  had  been  curious  to  witness  the  charms 
of  the  elder  of  them,  who  was  indeed  surpassingly  beautiful.  On  being 
conducted  to  his  presence,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed 
that,  having  been  dishonoured  by  Casim  in  her  own  country,  she  felt 
that  she  was  not  worthy  to  appear  before  the  commander  of  the  fiuth- 
ful.  The  calif,  incensed  at  ihis  outrage,  which  thus  became  an  insult 
to  himself,  and  smitten  moreover  by  her  beauty,  ordered  that  the 
offending  general  should  be  sewed  up  in  a  raw  hide  and  dbpatched  in 
that  state  to  Damascus.  This  order  was  of  course  carried  into  effect ; 
and  the  body  of  the  late  conqueror  of  Scinde  having  arrived  at  the 
palace,  it  was  laid  before  the  princess,  who,  unable  to  contain  her  de- 
light at  the  sight  of  it,  declared  to  the  astonished  calif  that  Casim  was 
indeed  innocent  of  the  charge  imputed  to  him,  but  that  he  had  brought 
ruin  and  death  upon  her  family,  and  she  was  now  avenged.^ 

From  this  time  the  Arab  arms  appear  to  have  made  no  progress. 
All  ideas  of  further  conquest  seem  to  have  died  with  Casim,  whose 
authority  was  handed  over  to  less  ambitious  commanders.  The  rule  of 
the  Musselmen  in  Scinde  continued  until  about  a.d.  750,  when  the 
Bajpoots  uniting  their  forces  with  the  Hindoos  made  a  desperate  effort 

»  Briggs'  Ferishta,  vol.  iv.  p.  409. 

*  Ayeen  Akberry,  voL  ii.    Briggi^  Ferishta,  voL  It. 
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to  expel  the  foreigners  from  their  country,  in  which^  after  some  severe 
straggles,  they  eyentnally  succeeded. 

The  declension  of  the  Arab  sway  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
at  this  time;  certainly  the  empire  of  the  califs  at  no  later  period  ex- 
tended over  so  large  an  extent  of  country.  The  death  of  the  fisuned 
Haroun-al-Baschid  was  not  long  afterwards  followed  by  the  secession 
of  Ehorassan  and  Transoxana.  By  degrees  other  provinces  fell  away 
from  the  califate;  and  at  no  distant  date  the  commanders  of  the  £Edthfiil 
were  reduced  to  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  Turkish  guards,  and  the 
dissolution  of  their  empire  was  sealed.* 

Amongst  the  many  petty  dynasties  of  mixed  Turkish  and  Mogul 
descent,  which  now  swept  over  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Arab 
possessions,  were  the  Samanis,  a  family  of  Bokhara  descent,  who,  having 
firmly  established  themselves  in  Khorassan,  ruled  over  that  country  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  It  was  during  their  sway  that  the  first  member 
of  the  house  of  Qhazni,  afterwards  the  founders  of  the  Mahometan 
empire  in  India,  assumed  an  importance  which  his  descendants  turned 
to  good  account.  Alptegin,  the  founder  of  this  new  dynasty,  was  a 
Turkish  slave  in  the  service  of  Abdulmelek,  fifth  prince  of  the  house  of 
Samani,  and  in  that  capacity  performed  the  most  menial  offices.  Find- 
ing that  this  slave  possessed  not  only  great  personal  courage,  but  many 
natural  good  qualities,  his  royal  master,  as  was  then  a  frequent  prac- 
tice, promoted  him  to  some  important  posts,  and  eventually  made  him 
governor  of  Khoiassan. 

Alptegin  held  this  command  until  the  death  of  his  patron,  when, 
having  given  offence  to  his  successor,  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety 
in  flight;  accompanied  by  a  faithful  band  of  adherents,  he  took  re- 
fuge amongst  the  hill  tribes  around  Ghazni,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains  of  Soliman,  where  he  bid  defiance  to  his  enemies,  and  se- 
cured himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  hill 
tribes  of  the  vicinity  were  nothing  loath  to  receive  amongst  them  one 
who  was  both  able  and  willing  to  enlist  their  swords  in  his  service,  and 
provide  them  with  pay;  and  such  as  did  not  directly  submit  to  his 
sway  remained  in  friendly  relation  with  him.  During  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  he  appears  to  have  maintained  his  position  in  the  Ghaz- 
nivide  country,  supported  by  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army, 
chiefly  made  up  of  Mameluk  horsemen  and  Afghan  freebooters. 

His  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  976,  placed  on  his  mountain- 
throne  one  who  like  himself  had  been  a  slave.     Sibektegin  had  served 
Alptegin  with  fidelity  from  the  day  that  he  had  purchased  him  from  a 
^  Price,  vol.  iy.,  quoted  by  Elphinstono,  vol.  i.  p.  521. 
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merchant  trayelling  eastward  from  Tmrkistao^  his  native  country;  and 
having  proved  his  faithfokiess  and  ability,  he  promoted  him  to  the  high- 
est office  next  to  himself.  Whether  he  was  named  by  the  dying  ruler 
as  his  successor,  wanting  heirs,  does  not  i^^>ear  certun,  but  the  acces- 
sion of  Sibektegin  to  his  master's  power,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
the  most  natural  occurrence.  He  is  said,  likewise,  to  have  married  a 
daughter  of  his  late  chief,  and  thus  to  have  strengthened  his  hold  on 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  hill  tribes  of  GhaznL^ 

Events  were  now  about  to  occur  which  speedily  called  forth  the 
activity  and  courage  of  the  new  ruler.  The  Hindoo  rajahs  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Indus  viewed  with  considerable  apprehension  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  Mahometan  power  so  contiguous  to  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  aware  of  the  passion  for  aggrandisement  manifested  on  every 
fitting  occasion  by  this  race,  prepared  to  adopt  aggressive  measures, 
with  a  view  of  ridding  their  neighbourhood  of  such  a  dangerous  rivaL 
Acting  on  these  feelings,  Jeipal,  rajah  of  Lahore,  prepared  a  large 
army,  marched  across  the  Indus,  and  approached  the  hilly  regions  of 
Ghazni,  when  he  was  encountered  by  Sibektegin.  A  fierce  storm  of 
wind,  rain,  and  thunder  so  damped  the  energy  of  the  Hindoo  troops, 
unaccustomed  to  the  severe  cold  of  these  dimates,  that  Jeipal  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with  his  adversary, 
and  agreed,  as  the  price  of  peace  and  safety,  to  pay  fifty  elephants 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  elephants  were  surrendered  on  the 
spot,  and  the  two  armies  separated,  the  Hindoos  retracing  their  steps 
to  their  own  country. 

Once  safely  within  his  own  territories,  Jeipal  forgot  his  former 
danger  and  fears,  and  refused  to  complete  his  engagement  by  with- 
holding the  money-payments  agreed  upon.  The  Tartar  chief  was 
not  likely  to  submit  to  this  insult,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  force  of  TurM  and  Afghan  horse,  marched  rapidly  to- 
wards the  Indus.  Jeipal  was  prepared  for  the  coming  storm;  he 
strengthened  himself  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  rajahs  of 
Delhi,  Ajmir,  Calingar,  and  Canouj,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the 

«  *'  A  story  k  told  of  Sibektegin  whUo  yet  a  pri^rate  soldier,  which  proves  the 
humaiiity  of  the  historian,  if  not  of  the  hero.  One  day,  in  hunting,  he  succeeded  in 
riding  down  a  fietwn  ;  but  when  he  was  canning  off  his  prize  in  triumph,  he  observed 
the  dam  following  his  horse,  and  shewing  such  evident  marks  of  distress,  that  he  was 
touched  with  compassion,  and  at  last  released  his  captive,  pleasing  himself  with  the 
gratitude  of  the  mother,  whidh  often  turned  back  to  gaze  at  him  as  she  went  off  tp 
the  forest  with  her  fawn.  That  night  the  Prophet  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  told 
him  that  God  had  given  him  a  kingdom  as  a  reward  for  bis  humanity,  and  enjoined 
him  not  to  forget  his  feelings  of  mercy  when  he  came  to  the  exercise  of  power,**-^ 
£lphintton€,  yo\,  i, -p,  b'26,  ,.  . 
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head  of  a  hundred  thousaDd  cayabry  and  a  vast  number  of  foot-soldiers. 
Sibektegin  did  not  muster  a  fourth  part  of  this  number ;  but  nothing 
daunted  by  the  numerical  strength  of  his  adyersaries,  he  relied  on  the 
superior  strength  and  discipline  of  his  chosen  horsemen. 

Events  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  The  enormous 
masses  of  Hindoo  troops  were  unequal  to  the  shock  of  his  Mameluk  and 
Afghan  charges,  and  once  having  succeeded  in  breaking  their  lines,  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  completing  their  disorder  and  final  overthrow. 
Jeipal's  huge  army  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  were  closely  pur- 
sued by  Sibektegin  as  far  as  the  Indus,  up  to  which  point  he  at  once 
established  his  authority,  and  left  a  governor  with  a  numerous  body  of 
horse  in  command  of  the  country  about  Peshawur. 

How  fiur  Sibektegin  might  have  pushed  his  conquests  cannot  be 
known,  since  he  was  required  in  another  quarter  to  aid  his  neighbours 
and  former  masters,  the  Samanis,  in  repelling  attacks  from  some  tur- 
bulent chiefs  of  Bokhara.  These  refractory  tribes  were  with  difficulty 
reduced  to  submission ;  and  the  ruler  of  Bokhara,  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  Sibektegin  and  his  son  Mahmoud,  conferred  on  the  latter  the 
government  of  Khorassan,  and  recognised  the  father  in  all  his  present 
possessions  as  far  as  the  Indus.  Matters  having  been  thus  settled  in 
the  west,  Sibektegin  prepared  to  return  to  his  government,  but  on  his 
way  thither  was  seized  with  illness  and  died. 

No  sooner  did  Mahmoud  find  himself  firmly  established  on  the 
throne,  and  invested  with  the  new  title  of  sultan,  than  his  restless  and 
ambitious  spirit,  long  nurtured  by  the  military  exploits  and  bold  daring 
of  his  father,  sought  for  some  field  on  which  to  establish  a  new  and 
dazzling  reputation. 

It  is  scarcely  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  world-wide  reputation  of 
India  for  wealth  should  have  led  the  young  sultan  of  a  semi-barbarous 
nation  to  turn  his  eyes  in  that  direction.*  Added  to  this,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  Mahmoud  was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  the  glory 
he  would  acquire  by  extending  the  Moslem  faith  on  the  wreck  of 
Hindoo  idolatry. 

In  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  1001,  Mahmoud  crossed  the  Indus 
with  an  army  whose  chief  strength  lay  in  its  horse,  for  even  at  that 
period  the  Afghan  cavalry  were  nearly  always  irresistible  in  open  war- 
fare. Defeating  the  rajah  of  Lahore  at  Peshawur,  and  carrying  off  a 
vast  quantity  of  treasure,  the  sultan  returned  to  Ghazni  for  a  season. 

Three  other  expeditions  into  the  Indian  territories  followed  at 
various  intervals,  in  the  last  of  which  the  conqueror  secured  treasure 
and  precious  stones,  to  an  amount  previously  unheard  of,  from  the 
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sacred  shrine  in  the  fortress  of  Nargacot  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
To  celebrate  this  achieyement,  Mahmoud  gave  a  triumphal  feast,  which 
lasted  many  days,  during  which  the  rich  spoils  of  the  war  were  exposed 
to  public  gaze  upon  tables  of  pure  gold,  amidst  the  sotmd  of  martial 
music. 

Victories  but  senred  to  stimulate  this  warrior-king  to  fresh  achieve- 
ments j  and  the  glory  and  treasures  which  would  have  proved  to  many 
inducements  to  after-repose,  only  whetted  the  royal  blade  of  the  Ghaz- 
nivide  sultan  for  new  and  mightier  strokes  of  conquest.  The  Nargacot 
exploit  was  followed  after  a  year  or  two  by  the  reduction  of  the  Ghor 
country,  the  capture  of  Mooltan,  an  expedition  to  Tareesa  near  the 
Jumn%  and  two  attacks  upon  the  Cashmerian  provinces. 

In  the  year  1017  Mahmoud  took  the  boldest  step  eastward  that 
had  been  made  by  any  foreigner  within  the  Indus.  The  victories  he 
had  already  acquired,  seemingly  with  so  much  ease,  over  the  Hindoo 
rajahs  on  the  north-west  frontiers,  emboldened  him  to  attempt  some- 
thing on  a  more  enlarged  scale.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  assembling 
an  army  of  100,000  horse  and  20,000  foot  at  Peshawur,  with  which  he 
crossed  the  river,  and  taking  his  course  due  east  as  far  as  the  Jumna, 
he  turned  southwards,  and  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Canouj  before  the 
rajah  had  received  notice  of  his  approach.*  After  destroying  many 
temples  and  razing  a  number  of  fortresses,  Mahmoud  returned  once 
more  to  Ghazni  laden  with  the  wealth  of  India. 

It  was  in  the  year  1022  that  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Moslems  east  of  the  Indus  took  place,  by  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab 
to  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni ;  and  from  this  event  may  be  dated  the  rise 
of  the  Mahometan  power  in  India.  Hitherto  all  the  conquests  of 
Mahmoud  had  been  but  of  a  transitory  nature.  Renown  and  plunder 
appeared  to  be  the  leading  objects  of  his  expeditions;  but  in  this  year, 
during  a  march  to  relieve  his  ally,  the  rajah  of  Canouj,  Mahmoud  was 
refused  a  passage  for  his  troops  through  the  territories  of  the  Lahore 
rajah.  This  ill-judged  step  called  down  upon  the  offending  Hindoo  the 
vengeance  of  the  Moslem  conqueror,  who  did  not  quit  the  country 
untU  he  had  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions,  and  by  that  act  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Ghaznivide  dynasty  in  India. 
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THE  reduction  of  the  Lahore  territories  thus  brought  the  Maho- 
metan conqueror  wi(!hin  the  limits  of  India  ;  and  having  by  this 
stroke^made  himself  permanently  master  of  the  whole  country  as  far 
as  the  Sutlege,  re-inforced  his  army  of  occupation,  and  strengthened 
the  various  garrisons  in  these  districts,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
undertake  further  conquests. 

Two  years  later  we  find  him  entering  upon  his  twelfth  and  last  ex- 
pedition in  India;  but  this  time  not  so  much  on  political  as  on  religious 
grounds.  The  temple  of  Somn&t,  situated  at  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  Oujerat,  was  famed  for  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  all  good 
Hindoos.  Mahmoud  determined  to  evince  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for 
the  Fh>phet,  by  destroying  this  high  place  of  heathen  worship  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  incorrect  if  we  surmise  that  the  reputed  wealth  of  the 
Indian  shrine  had  some  influence  in  drawing  upon  it  the  warlike 
notice  of  the  Sultan  of  Ghazni. 

Crossing  the  desert  which  separates  Scinde  from  Mooltan,  a  dis- 
tance of  350  miles,  in  perfect  safety,  the  invading  army  found  itself  in 
Ajmir.  Meeting  with  no  resistance,  the  sultan  pushed  on  towards 
the  object  of  his  journey,  and  soon  arrived  before  Sonm6t.  The 
Hindoo  defenders  of  their  &ith  in  vain  offered  a  gallant  resistance ; 
Mahmoud  carried  all  before  him,  and  became  master  of  the  gorgeous 
temple  and  its  vast  treasures. 


THE  DEATH  AlTD  CHAIULCTEB  OT  XAHMOUD.  5S 

BetunuAg  to  his  capita!,  the  victor  appeared  for  a  time  diipMed  to 
remain  in  quiet ;  but  fresh  opportunities  offered  themselyefl^  and  once 
more  tempted  him  to  take  the  fidd.  His  last  exploit  was  the  crown- 
ing one  of  his  reign  :  the  ccmqnest  of  Persia  seemed  to  leare  him  the 
most  potent  prince  in  tiie  East;  and  certainly  t&ere  was  no  power  near 
to  disturb  his  securitj.  But  amidst  all  this  glory  the  conqueror  was 
cut  off;  and  ahnost  before  his  victorious  army  had  had  time  to  gather 
repose  from  their  last  exploits,  ere  their  Persian  laurels  had  lost  their 
first  blo<»n,  thdr  leader  and  sultan  was  taken  from  amongst  them — 
the  founder  of  the  Afghan  dynasty  in  India  was  no  more. 

Mahmood,  if  not  the  greatest  sorereign  the  world  ever  saw — as 
maintained  by  most  Mahometan  writers — ^was  assuredly  the  most  fa- 
mous of  his  age.  Uniting  in  his  person  many  brilliant  and  esti- 
mable qualities,  he  possessed  but  few  of  the  failings  so  peculiar  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  To  the  character  of  a  great  general  he  added 
that  of  a  liberal  encourager  of  literature  and  the^arts ;  and  although  he 
was  not  wanting  in  religious  zeal,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  humbling 
the  power  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  acts  of 
cruelty  against  his  heathen  adversaries ;  and  it  is  aead  that  he  never 
took  the  life  of  a  Hindoo  save  in  battle  or  during  the  storming  of  a 
fortress.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  character  of  a  prince 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  imprisonment  and  murder  were  ordinary 
steps  in  a  royal  career. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  failing,  and  one  which  grew  with  his  years, 
was  that  of  avarice.  His  Indian  conquests  helped  to  fill  his  treasury 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  previous  or  future  reign.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  upon  his  hearing  of  the  great  wealth  of  some  contempo- 
rary monarch,  who  had  managed  to  amass  as  much  as  seven  measures 
of  jewels,  he  exclaimed  with  great  fervour,  "  Braise  be  to  God,  who  has 
given  me  a  hundred  measures."^ 

His  love  of  riches  was,  however,  blended  wiUi  a  spirit  of  liberality 
in  certain  directions.  Besides  founding  a  university  in  his  capital, 
with  a  museum  and  library  attached,  Mahmoud  set  apart  a  large 
yearly  sum,  amounting  to  fully  10,000^.  a  year  of  our  money,^  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  body  of  professors  and  students,  as  well  as  pensions 
to  learned  men.  Amongst  the  literary  characters  who  were  attracted 
to  his  court'  by  this  patronage,  was  the  poet  Ferdousi,  who  composed 
an  epic  poem  of  60,000  couplets,  celebrating  the  exploits  of  the 
Persians  previous  to  the  Mahometan  conquests,  a  work  which  occu- 
pied his  energies  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  which  has  been 

1  Elphinstone,  vol  1.  p.  572.  *  Briggs'  Ferishta,  rol.  i.  p.  60. 
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deservedly  admired  by  Europeans  not  less  than  by  Orientals  for  its 
many  surpassing  beauties.  Mahmoud,  however,  for  some  cause  not 
quite  clear,  disappointed  the  poet  in  his  promised  recompense  for 
this  noble  production ;  and  it  is  said  that  Ferdousi  died  of  a  broken 
heart 

Mahmoud  was  not  often  wanting  in  his  public  duties ;  and  it  is 
related  of  him,  that  on  one  occasion  a  woman  went  to  him  to  complain 
of  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  lost  his  life  from  robbers  in  a  remote 
part  of  some  newly-acquired  territories.  The  sultan  observed  that  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  enforce  the  laws  in  such  a  distant  cor- 
ner of  his  kingdom ;  the  woman  replied — *'  Why,  then,  do  you  take 
countries  which  you  cannot  govern,  and  for  the  protection  of  which 
you  must  answer  in  the  day  of  judgment  V*  Mahmoud  felt  the  justice 
of  the  reproof,  and  at  once  gave  instructions  to  afford  better  protection 
to  his  distant  subjects.' 

Mohammed^  who  had  been  nominated  by  his  deceased  father  as 
his  successor  to  the  throne  of  Ghazni,  in  preference  to  his  brother 
Masaud,  did  not  reign  many  weeks.  The  more  warlike  and  popular 
character  of  the  latter  gained  for  him  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
and  the  army,  who  proclaimed  him  sultan  so  soon  as  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  capital  from  the  province  of  Ispahan. 

The  military  qualities  of  the  new  sovereign  were  very  shortly  in 
requisition ;  for  whilst  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Lahore,  the  Seljuks, 
a  warlike  and  powerful  tribe  of  Tartars  on  the  north  of  the  Orus, 
threatened  his  dominions  with  an  invasion  on  the  west.  The  troubles 
in  his  eastern  possessions  being  quelled,  Masaud  marched  against  his 
new  enemies,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  (a.d.  1034)  defeated  and  killed 
one  of  his  ablest  generals.  A  campaign  of  two  years  on  the  western 
frontiers  of  his  dominions  ended  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Mero,  in 
which  the  Seljuks  (a.d.  1039)  were  left  complete  masters  of  the  field. 

The  sultan  retreated  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  to 
Ohanu,  where  finding  disunion  and  discontent  amongst  his  people  and 
army  taking  a  formidable  shape,  he  determined  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Indus,  and  seek  to  recruit  his  shattered  fortunes  in  his  Indian  terri- 
tories. On  his  way  to  Lahore  discontent  took  the  form  of  mutiny, 
which  ended  in  his  deposition,  and  the  restoration  to  power  of  his 
brother  Mohammed.  Hie  immediate  result  of  this  was  the  death  of 
Masaud,  by  command  of  Ahmed  son  of  Mohammed,  after  a  turbulent 
reign  of  ten  years. 

The  role  of  Mohammed  was  not,  however,  destined  to  a  long  oon« 

*  Bplnngtone,  toI.  1.  p.  571. 
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tinnance.  The  deceased  sultan's  son,  M6dfid,  took  immediate  steps  to 
avenge  his  father's  death.  Marching  from  the  western  frontiers  with 
a  small  body  of  troops,  he  made  his  way  through  Ghazni  to  Lahore ; 
and  meeting  Mohammed  and  his  son  at  Fattehabad,  he  attacked  and 
completely  routed  their  army,  making  themselves  and  families  pri- 
sonerSy  and  eventually  put  them  to  death  to  secure  to  himself  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne. 

The  whole  attention  of  the  new  sultan  was  for  a  time  directed  to 
the  west,  where  the  movements  of  the  Seljuk  invaders  were  becoming 
daily  more  alanning/  Either  from  the  circumstance  of  M6d(id  having 
espoused  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Seljuk  chiefs,  or  from  more  impor- 
tant matters  engrossing  their  attention  elsewhere,  they  appear  not  to 
have  offered  any  real  opposition  to  his  regaining  possession  of  Ghazni, 
which  he  did  in  the  year  following  his  accession  to  power. 

Disturbances  now  occurred  in  the  east  (a.d.  1042),  caused  no  doubt 
by  the  absence  of  the  new  sultan  from  his  Indian  territories.  The 
rajah  of  Delhi  made  this  the  occasion  of  recovering  all  the  dties 
captured  by  Masaud  on  the  east  of  the  Sutlege ;  and  elated  with  his  first 
successes,  the  Hindoo*  prince  pushed  his  forces  to  the  very  gates  of  Nar* 
gacot,  to  recover  which  holy  shrine  vast  crowds  of  Indian  volunteers 
flocked  to  his  standard.  The  religious  zeal  of  the  Hindoos  bore  down 
all  opposition,  and  despite  the  strong  military  position  of  this  temple- 
fortress,  the  shrine  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  its  votaries. 

Stimulated  still  further  by  this  new  success,  and  assured  by  the 
absence  of  the  sultan,  the  rajah  called  around  him  the  whole  Hindoo 
population  of  the  Punjab,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  deliver  the  coimtry 
froxa  the  Qhaznivide  yoke. 

Lahore  was  shortly  after  (a.d.  1044)  invested  by  the  Indian  army, 
and  the  garrison,  receiving  no  succour  or  supplies  during  a  siege  of 
seven  months,  began  to  be  reduced  to  great  extremities.  They  must 
soon  have  yielded  before  fatigue  and  famine,  but  determined  to  make 
a  last  desperate  effort,  they  sallied  so  vigorously  upon  the  besiegers  as 
completely  to  disperse  them  and  raise  the  siege. 

The  remainder  of  Mod^d's  reign  was  occupied  in  keeping  within 
bounds  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects,  the  disaffection  of  his  Indian  pos- 
sessions, and  the  restlessness  of  his  Seljuk  neighbours.  In  the  midst 
of  these  conflicting  occupations  M6dtid  expired  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years  (a.d.  1049). 

The  throne  was  now  occupied  by  the  late  sultan's  brother,  Abul 
Hasan,  who,  however,  after  a  short  rule  of  two  years,  gave  way  to  his 
undc;  Abul  Bashid 
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This  prince  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor ;  for  before 
the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  was  besieged  in  Ghazni  by  a  revolted 
chief,  captured,  and  put  to  death  with  all  his  family.  The  successfdi 
rebel  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  treason  but  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  assassinated ;  and  the  array  sought  for  some  member  of 
the  rightful  family  to  occupy  ihe  vacant  throne. 

The  choice  at  length  fell  upon  a  young  prince,  Farokhsfid,  who 
had  passed  many  years  in  prison  through  the  jealousy  of  previous 
outlaws.  Hia  reign,  although  it  lasted  but  six  jetoB,  may  be  called  a 
prosperous  one  compared  to  those  preceding  it.  He  managed  to  curb 
the  restless,  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Seljuk  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  order  and  quiet  within  his  own  dominions,  but  at  last  fell 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

His  successor  was  his  brother  Ibrahim,  a  prince  of  widely  different 
tastes  and  temperament  from  all  who  had  gone  before  l^m.  His  desire 
was  peace;  and  having  conciliated  his  troublesome  neighbours,  the 
Seljuks,  he  devoted  himself  steadily  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom. Eeligion,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  encouragement 
of  learned  men,  appear  to  have  engrossed  the  chief  of  his  time ;  and 
the  only  mention  we  find  of  him,  in  any  of  the  historical  records,  as 
engaged  in  a  military  undertaking,  was  upon  some  expedition  to  the 
Sutlege,  on  which  occasion  he  captured  several  dties  from  the  Hindoos. 
Little  as  there  is  to  record  of  this  monarch  of  a  political  nature,  his 
reign  nevertheless  lasted  for  the  unusual  period  of  forty-one  years,  and 
terminated  as  peacefully  as  it  had  commenced. 

The  next  in  succession  was  Masaud  II.  (a.d.  1089),  who  enjoyed  a 
peaceable  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  period  the  greater 
portion  of  his  attention  was  devoted  to  legislating  and  improving  the 
condition  of  his  country.  Some  expeditions  into  Hindostan  were  un- 
dertaken by  his  generals,  but  with  no  great  or  lasting  results. 

Arslan,  the  elder  son  of  the  deceased  sultan,  commenced  his 
reign  with  violence,  and  ended  it  in  his  own  blood.  Having  im- 
prisoned his  brothers,  their  uncle,  the  Seljuk  sultan,  marched  against 
him  with  a  formidable  army,  defeated  him,  and  placed  one  of  his 
brothers,  Behdun,  on  the  throne.  Arslan  was  pursued  from  the  battle- 
field and  slain. 

The  new  sultan  (a.d.  1118)  appears  to  have  inherited  the  love  for 
literature  which  had  distinguished  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  Learned 
men,  poets  and  philosophers,  were  welcomed  at  his  court,  and  treated 
with  the  gpreatest  consideration.  The  peaceful  and  prosperous  state  in 
which  he  found  the  kingdom  greatly  favoured  this,  and  for  a  period  of 
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nearly  thirty  years  allowed  him  ample  opportmiity  to  gratify  his  tastes. 
The  peaceful  tenour  of  his  long  reign  was  mifortanately  broken  through 
an  act  which  coold  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a  monarch  of  such 
elevated  tastes. 

Having  had  a  difference  with  his  son-in-law,  Kutb-n-din  Sor,  prince 
of  Ghor,  he  contrived  first  to  get  him  into  his  power,  and  then  to  kill 
him.  The  brother  of  the  murdered  prince  lost  no  time  in  aveng- 
ing him,  and  marching  upon  Ohazni  with  a  numerous  army,  drove 
out  the  treacherous  BehWLm.  The  defeated  monarch,  however,  found 
means  and  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  invader  and  completely  routed 
his  troops,  making  himself  prisoner,  and  eventually  putting  him  to  a 
cruel  death. 

Betribution  for  this  double  crime  was  at  hand.  Ala-n-din,  another 
brother  of  Kutb-u-din,  entered  the  Qhaznivite  territories  at  the  head  of 
a  small  but  determined  body  of  troops  ;  and  although  in  the  first  instance 
fortune  did  not  appear  to  favour  him,  he  finally  succeeded  in  compelling 
Behr£m  to  fly  for  safety  to  his  Indian  territories,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards died  from  exhaustion  and  grief. 

His  son,  Khosru,  who  had  shared  his  prosperity,  had  now  (a.d. 
1152)  to  participate  in  his  reverses.  The  discomfited  army  of  Ghazni, 
finding  itself  deprived  of  its  leader,  followed  the  son  with,  more  than 
ordinary  devotion,  and  succeeded  in  fighting  a  way  to  Lahore,  where 
the  new  monarch  found  his  Indian  subjects  ready  to  receive  him' with 
open  arms.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  reign  of  Khosm  was  marked 
by  any  political  events  of  consequence.  His  tastes  led  him  to  consult 
the  prudent  policy  of  peace,  and  to  rest  contented  with  the  Indian 
limits  of  his  ancestral  possessions  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  he  suffered  any 
molestation  firom  the  new  dynasty  ruling  at  Ghazni. 

At  his  death  (a.i>.  1160)  he  was  succeeded  by  Khosru  Malik,  who, 
after  a  most  tranquil  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  attacked  by 
the  Ghor  kings,  and  eventually  defeated  and  slain.  The  kingdom  of 
Lahore  from  this  date  became  a  portion  of  the  Ghaznivite  territory  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  line  of  princes. 

Gheias-u-din,  the  Ghorian  sultan  of  Ghazni  and  Lahore,  aided  by  the 
military  talents  of  his  brother,  Shahib,  had  not  long  been  settled  in  his 
new  conquest  before  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  eastward,  and,  like 
many  of  his  predecessors,  to  attempt  new  conquests  on  the  Indian  side 
of  the  Sutlege.  The  rajah  of  Delhi  was  the  first  Hindoo  potentate  at- 
tacked ;  but  so  well  was  he  supported  by  his  followers,  that  the  fierce 
and  warlike  forces  led  against  them  from  the  north  failed  in  their 
efforts ;  and  despite  the  terrible  charges  of  Afghan  horse,  the  troops  of 
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Delhi  were  left  masters  of  the  battle-field;  Shahib,  who  commanded  the 
invading  forces,  escaping  with  great  difficulty  and  badly  wounded. 

Two  years  later  (a.d.  1193)  Shahib,  burning  with  a  desire  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  upon  his  militaiy  reputation  left  by  his  former  defeat^ 
again  marched  an  army  of  Turks  and  Afghans  across  the  frontiers,  and 
encountered  Pritwi,  the  Delhi  rajah,  whom  he  found  assembled  with  a 
powerful  array  from  many  Indian  states  to  oppose  his  further  progress. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  Afghan  cavalry  decided  the  result  of  the  day, 
for  having  drawn  the  Hindoo  troops  from  their  line  of  battle,  Shahib 
suddenly  wheeled  round  a  body  of  chosen  horse,  12,000  strong,  and 
charging  the  vast  mass  of  troops  whilst  in  broken  columns,  succeeded 
in  utterly  routing  them.^  The  rajah  was  made  prisoner,  and  ultimately 
put  to  death  whilst  in  confinement 

This  victory  was  followed  by  other  conquests.  The  rajah  of  Canouj 
was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  his  territories  were  at  once  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  the  victor.  Gwalior,  in  Bundelcund,  as  well  as 
several  strong  positions  in  Bohilcund,  were  next  taken  possession  of ; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Ghaznivite  warrior  extended  his  arms 
still  farther,  subduing  the  fine  provinces  of  Oude,  Behar,  and  Bengal. 

The  death  of  Gheias-u-din,  which  took  place  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
five  years,  placed  ^his  brother,  Shahib-u-din,  on  the  throne.  India, 
however,  saw  no  further  exploits  of  this  successful  warrior.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  sultan  of  Kharism,  which  terminated  to  his 
disadvantage,  and  led  to  the  defection  of  some  portion  of  his  western 
possessions.  A  second  expedition  against  that  country  was  on  the 
point  of  being  undertaken,  when  Shahib  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins 
after  a  short  reign  of  four  years.  Few  soldiers  had  been  more  successful 
or  enterprising  than  the  conqueror  of  the  central  provinces  of  Hindos- 
tan  ;  even  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Mahmoud  were  unimportant  in 
extent  compared  to  those  of  the  Ghorian  sultan,  who  had  extended  the 
Afghan  rule  as  flur  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Ganges. 

Upon  the  death  of  Shahib  (a.d.  1206),  his  nephew,  Mahmoud  Ghori, 
was  proclaimed  sovereign  ;  but  he  continued  to  rule  over  no  more  than 
Ghor,  and  so  fJEur  abandoned  claim  to  any  further  territory  as  to  send 
the  insignia  of  royalty  to  the  viceroy  of  India,  Eutb-u-din,  then  resident 
at  Delhi.  Thus  India  became  an  independent  power  ;  and  in  the  person 
of  the  new  monarch  commenced  the  line  of  kings  of  Delhi. 

«  FerWhta,  vol  i.  pp.  178-177. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  DELHI  TO  ITS  COKQIHSST 

BT  THE  TABTABS. 

A.IX  1206-1526. 

KUTB-u-DiK  was  the  first  of  a  line  known  as  the  slave-kings  of  Delhi, 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  heen  originally  Turki  slaves.  The 
present  monarch  had  heen  raised  to  his  high  rank  through  the  favour  of 
Shahib,  who  greatly  admired  his  many  good  and  shining  qualities.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  just  monarch,  and  to  have  attached  his 
subjects  to  his  person  by  the  wisdom  and  gentleness  of  his  rule,  which, 
however,  lasted  for  but  four  years  as  king,  though  he  had  governed  the 
state  of  Delhi  as  viceroy  for  fully  twenty  years.  His  son  Aram  was  a 
weak  prince,  and  was  set  aside  shortly  after  his  accession  for  Altamsh, 
son-in-law  of  Eutb-u-din,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  had  been  raised 
from  slavery  to  high  favour. 

Altamsh  was  not  deficient  in  military  talent  and  personal  courage, 
and  found  ample  occupation  during  his  reign  for  both  qualities.  The 
Mahometan  power  was  never  so  thoroughly  established  in  any  portion 
of  India  proper,  but  some  rajah  or  dependent  sovereign  found  occasion 
for  attempting  an  assertion  of  their  territorial  rights.  In  this  way 
Behar,  Malwa,  and  Gwalior  called  down  upon  them  the  chastisement  of 
Altamsh.  It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  celebrated  Qhenghis  Khan 
poured  his  Mogul  myriads  from  the  north  over  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
and  at  one  time  threatened  the  Indian  monarchy  with  an  invasion. 

The  death  of  Altamsh  at  Delhi  brought  his  son,  Rukn-u-din,  to  the 
throne,  whence  his  indolence,  indifference,  and  dissipation  shortly  drove 
him  in  favour  of  his  sister  Bezia. 

The  sultana  (a.d.  1236)  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tainments, and  seems  to  have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
with  wisdom  and  industry.  Her  talents,  however,  failed  to  secure  her 
in  the  possession  of  the  throne.  Jealousies  crept  in,  a  party  rebelled 
against  her  authority,  and  finally,  after  a  severe  engagement,  her  troops 
were  defeated,  and  Bezia  made  captive  and  slain  in  cold  blood. 

During  the  two  short  reigns  of  Behriim  and  Masaud  which  followed, 
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the  most  prominent  event  was  the  invasion  of  India  at  different  points 
by  armies  of  Moguls,  one  of  which  penetrated  as  far  as  Bengal.  They 
were,  however,  driven  back  with  considerable  loss) 

Nasir-u-din  Mahmoud  (a.d.  1246)  was  the  grandson  of  Altamsh. 
Of  studious  disposition,  he  committed  the  charge  of  government  and 
of  all  military  operations  to  his  vizier,  formerly  a  Turki  slave  of  his 
grandfather,  and  a  man  of  great  ability.  Through  his  energy  several 
revolts  in  the  remote  Hindoo  states  were  suppressed,  and  the  inroads 
of  the  Moguls  on  the  western  frontier  effectually  checked. 

'  Upon  the  death  of  Nasir  (a.d.  1266),  his  vizier,  Gheias-u-din  Bulbun, 
stepped  quietly  to  the  throne,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  a  line  of 
rigorous  cruelty  to  all  suspected  of  being  inimical  to  his  interest.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  for  a  period  <^  twenty  years,  was  marked  by  in- 
surrections and  invasions,  all  of  which  he  overcame  with  the  same 
success  which  had  marked  his  career  whilst  vizier. 

With  his  successor,  Kai-Kobad,  ended  the  race  of  the  slave-kings. 
This  monarch  ruled  but  for  a  brief  period ;  and  at  his  death  the  choice 
of  the  people  fell  upon  Jelal-u-din,  in  whose  person  commenced  the 
house  of  Ehilji.  His  reign,  as  also  that  of  his  nephew  and  successor, 
Allah-u-din,  was  a  constant  succession  of  plots,  intrigues,  and  murders. 

At  this  period  a  third  Mongolian  invasion  of  India  took  place, 
more  formidable  than  either  of  the  previous.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
bravery  and  experience  of  his  general,  Zafier  Elhan,  the  sultan  was 
victorious,  though  his  success  cost  him  the  life  of  his  heroic  com- 
numder,  who  feU  covered  with  wounds.  This  victory  induced  Allah- 
u-din  to  turn  his  arms  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  where  he  defeated 
several  of  the  hitherto  independent  rajahs,  and  compelled  them  to  pay 
him  tribute.  Jealous  of  the  influence  and  number  of  the  Moguls  in  his 
army,  the  sultan  ordered  them  to  be  dismissed  his  service  without  pay, 
and  afterwards  to  be  exterminated  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand. 

The  death  of  Allah  (a.d.  1316)  was  said  to  have  been  hastened  by 
poison  administered  by  his  favourite  general,  Mallek  Kaffir,  who  there- 
upon caused  the  late  king's  youngest  son,  an  infant,  to  be  proclaimed. 
This  meeting  with  the  disapproval  of  the  nobles  and  army  of  Delhi, 
they  placed  Mubarik,  the  eldest  son  of  Allah,  on  the  throne,  slew 
Mallek,  and  so  far  restored  tranquillity.  The  new  sovereign,  although 
he  began  his  reign  with  no  less  an  exploit  than  the  conquest  of  the 
Malabar  country,  quickly  abandoned  himself  to  dissipation,  and  left  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  low  Hindoo,  one  Mallek  Khosru,  who 
shortly  afterwards  found  an  opportunity  to  murder  his  master,  together 
with  every  member  of  his  family. 
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This  treuon  drew  upon  him  the  speedy  Tengeance  of  the  nobles, 
who,  with  the  rajah  of  the  Beccan,  disperaed  his  adherents,  and  termi- 
nated his  power  with  hiB  life.  The  race  of  Khilji  ended  with  Mnbank, 
and  with  his  successor  commenced  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Toghlak. 

There  b^ng  no  member  of  the  royal  (amily  left  (a.d.  1321),  the 
choice  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  army  was  naturally  directed  towards 
those  chieb  who  ranked  highest  amongst  them.  Their  selection  was 
Qheias-u-din  To^ilak,  governor  of  the  Punjab,  a  man  of  high  reputa- 
tion in  military  and  civil  affairs,  and  who  proved  himself  not  unwortliy 
of  the  popular  choice.  He  shewed  both  activity  and  wisdom  duricg 
his  short  reign.  The  threatened  invanon  of  the  Moguls  on  the  nortli- 
westera  froatiers  was  effectually  checked  by  a  line  of  defences  thrown 
up  along  the  Afghan  boundary,  whilst  on  tho  south  he  busied  himself 
by  subduing  a  further  portion  of  the  Beccan,  and  atrauging  matters  in 
Bengal  and  Tirhoot,  as  well  as  annexing  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of 
Dacca  to  his  dominions. 

Eetumiag  froiu  this  last  expedition,  be  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
bungalow  erected  expressly  to  receive  him  by  hia  eldest  son,  not  witli. 
out  strong  suspldon  of  premeditation  against  the  latter,  who,  as  u 
consequence  of  this  occurrence,  iqpuated  the  throne. 

Mohammed  Toghlak  was  procltumed  sultan  (a.d.  1325)  amidst  u 
^eat  shew  of  oeteutatious  liberality  to  all  about  him.  He  was  u 
prince  of  great  ability,  and  possessed  more  than  ordinary  acquirements ; 
and  few  monarchs  evinced  a  greater  desire  to  patronise  men  of  leani- 
iug  and  distinction  than  did  the  new  sovereign.  Hie  accomplishmenla, 
however,  did  not  counterbalance  hia  terrible  crimes ;  and,  if  possibk, 
his  talents  served  but  to  ftdd  to  the  violence  of  his  outrageous  actions. 

An  army  of  Moguls,  which  found  means  to  enter  the  Punjab,  wr.s 
bought  off  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  subjugation  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  Deccan  waa  CMnpleted,  and  general  good  order  was  restored 
throughout  the  moat  remote  provinces  of  hia  vast  dominions. 

From  this  time  Mohammed  aeema  to  have  abandoned  himself  tu 
a  most  extraordinary  and  violent  line  of  conduct,  quite  at  variance 
with  the  previous  reputation  he  had  earned.  An  invasion  of  Persia 
with  a  gigantic  army, — the  conquest  of  China, — were  both  productive 
of  disastrous  consequences  to  himaelf  and  his  people.  And  added  to 
theee  freaks  were  his  excessive  fiscal  imposts,  bis  tampering  with  tlic 
currency,  and  terrible  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  districts. 

These  excesses  produced  open  rebellion  (a.d.  1338}  iu  many  qnar- 
ters ;  and  during  the  next  thirteen  years  we  read  of  a  succession  of 
rerolte,  which  seem  to  have  kept  the  sovereign  constantly  employed. 
Many  of  these  outbreaks  were  quelled  for  a  timej   but  in  several 
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instances  the  disaffected  provinces  defied  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  and 
maintained  their  independence.  Amongst  these  were  Bengal,  the 
Camatic,  and  the  Makbar  territories. 

Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  died  of  a  surfeit  of  fish  at  Tatta, 
whilst  on  his  way  to  quell  one  of  the  numerous  revolts  of  that  un- 
settled period,  leaving  no  family  behind  him. 

Firuz  Toghlak,  the  late  king's  nephew  (a.d.  1351),  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  heirs.  His  reign,  though  not 
distinguished  by  any  gr^t  military  exploits,  was  yet  one  of  prosperity, 
and  attended  with  the  happiest  results  to  his  people.  He  reversed  all 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  decrees  of  his  uncle,  and  busied  himself  more 
in  the  execution  of  works  of  public  utility  and  improving  the  resources 
of  his  dominions,  than  in  seeking  to  add  to  their  extent. 

In  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Firuz,  from  bodily  infirmity, 
resigned  nearly  all  his  power  into  the  hands  of  his  vizier,  who  soon 
began  to  use  his  authority  against  the  claims  of  the  heir-apparent 
He  fuled,  however,  in  his  plots;  for  the  son  persuaded  Firuz  to 
banish  his  minister  and  invest  him  with  supreme  authority.  His  dis* 
solute  conduct  soon  disgusted  the  nobles ;  and  eventually  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  motmtains  for  scifety,  and  the  old  king  once  more 
resumed  the  reins  of  government. 

Upon  his  death  a  scene  of  disorder,  struggles,  and  bloodshed  fol- 
lowed. Two  grandsons  reigned  after  him  in  succession,  each  for  but 
a  few  months ;  Nasir  Toghlak,  the  banished  son  of  Firuz,  returned 
and  resumed  the  government  during  three  years  ;  after  which  his  son^ 
Humayun,  assumed  the  sceptre,  but  lived  only  forty-five  days. 

Mahmoud  Toghlak,  the  younger  brother 'of  the  preceding,  was  a 
minor  when  he  ascended  the  throne  (a.d.  1394).  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  previous  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom,  induced  the 
governors  of  Qujerat,  Malwa,  and  Juanpoor,  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
independence ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  new  sovereign,  so  hi 
ftom  being  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  them,  would  find  occupation 
nearer  home,  where  civil  troubles  awaited  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions  (a.d.  1398)  a  fresh  calamity 
descended  upon  the  country,  which  at  once  threatened  the  speedy  dis- 
solution of  the  empire.  Tamerlane,  having  overrun  Persia,  Georgia, 
and  Mesopotamia,  with  portions  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  at  the  head  of 
vast  hordes  of  Tartars,  turned  his  attention  to  India,  and  sent  forward 
his  grandson,  Fir  Mohammed,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  main  body 
of  the  invaders. 

The  Tartar  general  swept  the  Punjab  with  his  fierce  troops,  and 
after  carrying  fire  and  slaughter  through  the  entire  province,  took  pos- 
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srauon  of  the  fortified  city  of  Mooltan.  Tamerlane  meanwhile  had 
effected  a  paaaage  across  the  dangerous  defiles  of  the  mountain-ranges 
to  the  north  of  A^hanistan,  marched  for  the  Indus,  which  he  crossed 
at  Attok,  and  thence  made  for  Bamana,  massacring  the  inhabitants  of 
every  town  through  which  he  passed. 

Beinforced  by  a  junction  with  the  army  of  his  grandson,  Tamer- 
lane marched  towards  Delhi,  where  he  found  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  with  a  lai^e  force,  aided  by  many  auxiliaries  and 
a  numerous  body  of  elephants.  The  invaders  proved  superior  to  the 
Indians  both  in  unmbera  and  valour ;  and  although  the  sultan  did  his 
best  to  defend  his  kingdom,  the  Hindoo  army  was  defeated  with  im- 
mense slaughter.  Mahmoud  sought  refuge  in  Qujerat,  whilst  his 
broken  forces  took  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Delhi,  where  they  made 
tenus  with  the  Tartar  chief,  and  submitted  to  his  authority  as  Emperor 
of  India,  which  he  was  then  proclaimed. 

The  capitulation  of  the  cily  did  not  save  it  from  the  plunder  and 
violence  of  the  Tartar  troops,  who,  meeting  with  some  resistance  in 
their  excesses,  fell  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  a  general  massacre  en- 
sued :  "  some  streets  were  rendered  impassable  by  heaps  of  dead ;  and 
the  gates  being  forced,  the  whole  Mogul  army  guned  admittance,  and 
a  scene  of  the  utmost  horror  ensned."* 

Tamerlane  quitted  Delhi  when  there  seemed  nothing  further  to  be 
^ned  by  remaining ;  and  carrying  with  him  an  immense  booty  and 
a  vast  retinue  of  slaves  of  all  ranks,  be  marched  through  Meerut  and  up 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  as  far  as  Hnrdwar,  thence  across  Lahore  to 
the  Qhazni  country  by  the  route  he  had  followed  on  entering  India. 

The  Tartar  monarch  may  be  said  to  have  found  Hindoston  a  gar- 
den— he  left  it  a  desert,  a.D.  1399.  Famine  and  pestilence  were  the 
gifts  he  showered  on  the  inhabitants,  whom  be  deemed  not  worthy  of 
slavery  in  a  distant  land.  Acquisition  of  territory  seemed  to  be  no 
part  of  his  plan.  A  fame  such  as  in  those  days  of  bloodshed  was 
deemed  worthy  of  a  despot,  he  certainly  achieved,  but  with  no  advan- 
tf^e  to  himself  beyond  the  amount  of  treasure  he  managed  to  carry 
with  btm  on  hia  way  to  meet  other  foes. 

After  various  stnigglea  and  some  bloodshed  in  Delhi  for  the  mas- 
tery, Mahmoud  at  length  came  forward  and  re-asserted  hia  claim  to  the 
throne.  He  lived  a  few  years  after  this;  and  was  succeeded  by  Doulat 
Khan  Lodi,  who,  after  a  rule  of  one  year,  gave  way  to  the  governor  of 
the  Punjab,  Ehizir  Khan  ;  and  thus  ended  the  Toghlok  dynasty  of  the 
Afghan  race  of  ^ga. 

•  Ferithta,  vol,  i. 
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Khudr  Kban  affected  to  rule  in  the  name  and  tinder  the  authority 
of  Tamerlane,  and  by  this  artifice  gare  a  stability  to  his  goyenunent 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  His  reign  of  seven  years 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  son  Syed  Mobarik,  a  just  and  prudent  ruler, 
who  waS|  however,  during  thirteen  years,  continually  embroiled  in  dis- 
turbances. 

Seyd  Mohammed,  his  grandson,  was  placed  on  the  throne  upon  the 
assassination  of  Syed  Mobarik.  He  ruled  for  a  brief  period,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Seyd  Allah>u-din,  who,  after  rmgning  for  seven 
years  in  great  weakness,  abdicated,  and  made  way  for  the  fifth  or  Lodi 
dynasty. 

Behlol  Lodi,  governor  of  the  Punjab,  was  descended  from  an  Afghan 
family  of  high  character,  whose  power  and  influence  had  caused  the 
jealousy  and  persecution  of  the  late  dynasty.  The  outbreak  which 
drove  Seyd  Allah  from  his  throne  called  Behlol  to  Delhi;  and  although 
meeting  at  first  with  some  resistance,  he  soon  established  himself  on  a 
firm  footing,  and  reigned  peacefully  and  suecessfully  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  y^ars. 

His  son  and  successor  Secander  Lodi  maintained  himself  in  his 
father's  possessions  with  vigour  and  firmness,  managing  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  with  great  leniency  and  prudence.  He  was, 
however,  a  bigot,  and  persecuted  the  Brahmins  with  great  cruelty.  The 
territories  of  Behar  were  re-annexed  to  Delhi  by  Secander,  who  was  not 
deficient  in  military  talent.     He  died  at  Agra  in  A.D.  1516. 

Ibrahim  Lodi,  his  son,  possessed  all  his  father*s  intolerance,  without 
any  of  his  good  qualities.  By  a  course  of  cruelty  and  oppression  he 
alienated  the  affections  of  his  people  firom  his  fEunily,  and  at  length 
drove  his  nobles  to  open  rebellion.  These  called  to  their  aid  one  who 
was  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  re-conquering 
the  old  acquisitions  of  Tamerlane.  Baber,  a  descendant  of  the  last- 
named  emperor,  and  who  then  reigned  supreme  in  Ghazni,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  governor  of  Lahore,  and  passed  the  Indus  at  the  head 
of  a  small  but  well-appointed  army.  After  some  encounters  in  the 
upper  provinces,  Baber  advanced  toiprards  Delhi,  where  Ibrahim  met 
him  with  a  large  body  of  troops  &r  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 
The  superior  tactics  of  the  Tartar  chie^  and  the  valour  of  his  well- 
disciplined  troops,  gave  them  the  advantage  over  the  huge  but  un- 
wieldy mass  of  Hindoo  soldiers.  The  last  of  the  Afghan  race  of 
monarchs  fell  on  the  battle-field,  leaving  Baber  in  possession  of  the 
countiy,  with  no  obstacle  between  himself  and  the  empirob 
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CHAPTEE  IIL 

FJU)K  THE  BEION  OF  BABSB  TO  THE  BEPOSma  OF  SHAH  JEHAIT. 

A.D.  1526-1658. 

DESOEKiXED  in  a  direct  line  by  Ms  Other's  side  from  Timnr,  the  fint 
Tartar  scourge  of  India^  Zehir-ed-din,  or,  as  he  is  more  generaUy 
styled,  Baber  the  tiger,  claimed  equal  consanguinity  by  the  maternal 
line  with  another  great  warrior,  Qhenghis  Khan,  the  Mogul  conqueror. 
It  is  from  this  lifter  circumstance,  doubtless,  that  nearly  all  writers 
have  erroneously  applied  the  term  "  Mogul  empire"  to  the  rule  of  this 
Tartar  dynasty. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectations  of  his  folIowerB,  Baber  deteiv 
mined  upon  exercising  the  title  by  which  he  was  now  known,  and  as 
Emperor  of  India  to  remain  at  Delhi,  strengthen  his  position,  and  even 
add  to  his  already  extensive  territories.  This  resolve,  although  dis< 
approved  of  in  the  first  instance  by  the  chiefs  of  his  army,  soon  found 
favour  in  their  eyes  when  they  began  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  an  In« 
dian  life^  and  became  accustomed  to  the  soft  enervation  of  a  southern 
dimate. 

The  various  governors  and  subordinate  rajahs,  who  had  assumed 
something  of  independence  during  the  recent  disturbances,  were  not 
disposed  quietly  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of  the  newly-made 
emperor,  and  several  of  them  set  him  openly  at  defiance.  To  chastise 
these  became  his  first  duty ;  a  task,  however,  more  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous than  he  had  at  first  contemplated.  The  Afghan  chie&  and  the 
Hindoo  and  Seikh  soldiery  fought  with  determined  ob6tina<^,  and  dis- 
puted every  battle  with  desperate  valour.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
Baber,  who  did  not  spare  himself,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  these  hard-fought  struggles  that  he  brought  the  various  pro- 
vinces once  more  imder  the  dominion  of  Delhi. 

The  emperor  was  not  destined  to  outlive  these  successes  long.  A 
life  of4a(trange  yicissitude  and  great  bodily  harddiip  had  made  inroads 
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upon  his  constitution^  not  to  be  shaken  off.  He  was  sensible  that  his 
end  was  drawing  near,  and  acoordinglj  prepared  for  it  by  many  judi- 
cious arrangements  relative  to  the  future  government  of  the  country, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Humayun,  and  finally  expired  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1530,  having  reigned  over  India  five  years. 

Humayun  ascended  the  throne  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects. 
The  empire  appeared  to  be  firmly  established ;  the  revenues  were  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  he  himself  a  prince  well  calculated  to  secure 
the  goodvrill  of  all  those  about  him.  Of  an  amiable  disposition,  with 
a  great  taste  for  literature,  and  a  considerable  share  of  military  reputa- 
tion, he  gave  promise  of  swaying  the  destinies  of  the  Indian  people  to 
their  happiness  and  his  own  gloiy.  But  his  character  proved  far  from 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  could  adapt 
itself  to  none  but  an  iron  rule. 

An  excursion  against  Gujerat  was  followed  by  one  into  the  Afghan 
territories,  where,  iJthough  victorious,  he  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  trea- 
chery, and  only  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his  life.  Hearing  of  hb 
reverses,  his  brothers  and  some  chiefis  rebelled  against  him ;  and  after 
one  or  two  attempts  to  recover  his  authority,  he  was  eventually  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  even  promised  assistance,  by  the  monarch  of 
that  country. 

By  the  aid  of  this  new  ally,  Humayun  was  at  length  enabled  to 
pimish  his  rebellious  relations,  and  retake  a  portion,  though  a  small 
one,  of  his  former  dominions ;  and  after  an  absence  of  nearly  sixteen 
years  re-entered  Delhi  in  triumph.  His  restoration,  however,  was  not 
long  enjoyed  by  him;  for  missing  his  footway  whilst  walking  on  a  ter- 
race of  his  palace,  he  fell  to  the  ground  below,  and  suffered  such  severe 
injuries  as  caused  his  death  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  events  which  distinguished  the 
career  of  Akbar,  the  successor  of  the  preceding  monarch,  it  may  be 
well  to  place  before  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the  other  Indian 
states,  partly  independent  and  partly  owning  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperors  of  Delhi,  inasmuch  as  most  of  these  will  figure  in  the  pages 
which  chronicle  the  deeds  of  the  new  monarch. 

The  empire  of  Delhi  had  reached  its  utmost  limits  in  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  Toghlak ;  but  upon  the  death  of  that  monarch  many  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  with  but  few 
exceptions  maintained  their  independence  until  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were,  perhaps,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Peccan,  viz.  Deccan  proper,  from  the  ruins  of  which  sprang  the  king- 
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doms  of  Bijapobr,  Abmednegar,  Glolconda,  and  Benr.  The  kingdom 
of  Oujemt,  founded  in  a-d.  1396,  continued  independent  ontil  a.d. 
1561,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Akbar.  It  comprehended  pretty 
nearly  tbe  tract  of  country  at  present  known  as  the  Qujerat  countTy. 
The  Malwa  kingdom  lasted  from  a.d.  1401  until  1512  ;  whilst  that  of 
Candeish  continued  intact  from  a.d.  1399  to  1599.  Besides  the  pre- 
ceding  were  the  Rajpoot  states  of  Scinde,  Bundelcund,  Gwalior,  Oodi- 
poor,  Marwar,  Jesolmeer,  Jeipoor,  and  some  petty  hill  tribes  in  the 
western  deserts. 

The  kingdom  of  Bengal  remained  independent  from  a.d.  1338  to 
1573,  governed  by  Hindoos,  whilst  Kooitan  and  a  part  of  the  Punjab 
were  governed  partly  by  Afghan  families  and  partly  by  descendanta  of 
Tamerlane. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  Akbar  was  little  more 
than  thirteen  years  of  age.  His  youth  and  inexperience  were  fortu- 
nately fully  compensated  by  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  vizier  Behram 
Khan,  his  father's  general  and  prime  adviser.  This  able  commander 
lost  no  time  in  putting  down  the  insurrections  which  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire  at  this  time,  as  was  usual  upon  the  death 
of  an  Indian  monarch ;  and  by  carrying  the  young  emperor,  nothing 
loath,  vrith  him,  he  helped  to  complete  the  military  education  which 
had  been  commenced  in  his  father's  reign. 

The  first  who  brought  upon  bim  the  chastisement  of  Akbar  was 
Hemu,  a  Hindoo  prince  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Delhi. 
This  usurper  had  collected  a  powerful  body-  of  troops  favourable  to  his 
chuma  and  inimical  to  the  Mahometan  rule,  and  by  their  religious 
zeal  was  enabled  to  make  a  good  stand  against  the  Tartar  army.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  at  Paniput,  in  which  the  Hindoo  prince  bore  a 
conspicuous  part ;  but  despite  the  number  and  valour  of  his  devoted 
followers,  victory,  which  for  some  time  appeared  doubtful,  at  length 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Mahometan  forces,  and  Hemu  was  taken 
prisoner  after  being  badly  wounded  in  bis  howdah.  It  is  related  that 
the  captive  was  brought  to  Akbar  in  his  tent,  where  his  minister,  Beh- 
ram, desired  him  to  give  the  first  blow  to  the  Hindoo,  as  a  signal  for 
his  death.  The  brave  young  emperor  refused  to  strike  his  wounded 
prisoner,  upon  which  the  vizier,  enraged  at  his  unlooked-for  generosity, 
struck  off  the  head  of  the  captive  with  his  own  hand. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  the  pacification  of 
the  Punjab.  The  young  emperor  had,  however,  to  deal  with  another 
and  more  dangerous  opponent  in  the  person  of  his  prime  minister  and 
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general,  Behram  Kliaii.  This  able  but  yiolent  man,  raised  by  his  un- 
doubted ability  and  past  serrices  to  the  highest  offices  and  greatest 
authority,  began  to  give  evidence  of  a  cruel  and  jealous  spirit^  in  the 
many  deaths  whieh  he  caused  amongst  those  about  the  court,  who  might 
in  any  degree  expose  his  authority  or  wishes.  He  soon  became  not 
only  hated  and  feared  by  the  nobles  of  Akbar's  court,  but  an  object  of 
distrust  and  arenion  to  the  monarch  himself,  who  at  length  fonnally 
deposed  him  and  sent  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  on  the  road 
thither  he  was  assassinated  by  a  relative  of  one  of  his  former  victims. 

At  this  period  (a.d.  1560)  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  included 
only  the  Punjab,  Delhi,  Agra,  Lucknow,  Ajmeer,  and  Qwalior.  A  general 
spirit  of  insubordination  ruled  through  most  of  these  provinces^  which 
was  no  doubt  ministered  to  by  the  belief  that  Akbar's  extreme  youth 
rendered  opposition  to  his  authority  an  easy  matter.  The  emperor 
soon  shewed  a  determination  not  only  to  restrain  and  punish  these 
refractoiy  spirits,  but  also  to  recover  all  those  portions  of  the  empire 
which  had  fallen  from  it  during  the  past  century,  and  so  make  India 
but  one  country  under  one  common  head. 

Malwa  was  the  first  province  annexed  by  Akbar,  though  not  without 
some  hard  fighting  and  a  good  deal  of  subsequent  insubordination 
on  the  part  of  the  generals  and  govemorB  put  in  command,  against 
whom  the  young  emperor  was  compelled  to  proceed  in  pereon.  Other 
revolts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  followed,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  monarch  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
he  had  either  slain  or  conciliated  all  his  unruly  chie&  and  opponents. 

The  Bajpoot  princes  were  the  next  who  drew  against  them  the  arma 
of  Delhi  The  strong  fort  of  Chitur,  in  Oodipoor,  was  besieged,  and 
after  a  gallant  resistance  captured  with  all  its  treasures ;  the  rana  was 
never  taken,  and  the  countiy  managed  to  hold  out  against  Akbar 
through  his  entire  reign. 

Qujerat  was  next  (a.d.  1572)  subdued  by  Akbar  in  penon,  and 
annexed  to  the  empire ;  after  which  Bengal  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
imperial  generab  and  finally  subdued,  though  not  without  some  hard- 
fought  battles.  Here,  too,  Akbar  had  to  contend  with  rebellious  chie£i, 
who  appear  to  have  given  him  more  trouble  than  the  original  possessora 
of  the  country.  By  means  of  great  firmness,  and  judiciously  blending 
with  it  a  degree  of  moderation  and  clemency,  Akbar  finally  succeeded 
in  quieting  all  this  portion  of  his  dominions^^  and  firmly  establishing 

power  throughout  the  whole  of  central  India. 

His  attention  was  next  turned  to  Cashmere,  a  countiy  situated  on 

'  Stewtft*!  Hiffcory  of  Bengal 
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the  HinulsfM,  aboTO  the  wach  of  the  temperature  of  Eindostan,  and 
gifted  with  fertility  and  a  salubriona  climate.  The  diaseiusionB  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  a  race  of  Mahometan  adventurers,  opened  a  temptiog 
door  to  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Akbar,  who  forthwith  sent  an  army, 
which,  forcing  the  monntain  passes  leading  to  that  country,  soon  com- 
pelled the  king  and  his  chie&  to  accept  the  terms  offered  them,  namely, 
complete  subjection  to  Akbar's  sovereign^.  From  this  period  Cash- 
mere seems  to  hare  been  the  enmmer  resideuce  of  the  emperors  of 
Delhi  so  long  as  that  monarchy  lasted. 

A  war  with  the  A^jhans  of  the  north-east^n  provinces  of  Cabul 
did  not  interfere  with  the  quiet  government  of  Hindostan,  the  whole  of 
which  was  now  under  the  rule  of  Delhi  as  far  as  the  Nerbndda,  ex- 
cepting only  a  few  of  the  Bajpoot  territories. 

The  Deccan  became  the  scene  of  Akbar's  further  conquests  in  the 
year  1596 ;  and  after  two  years  spent  by  his  generals  in  that  countiy, 
he  himself  marched  to  the  scene  of  operations  before  Abmednegar.  The 
war  in  the  peninsula  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  reigning 
princes  and  the  annexation  of  a  considerable  part  of  that  state  t«  the 
emperor's  dominions. 

Leaving  the  prosecution  of  further  objects  (a.D.  1601)  in  the  hands 
of  his  minister,  Abol  Fazl,  Akbar  quitted  the  Deccan  and  proceeded  to 
Agra.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his 
eldest  son,  Selim,  who,  instigated  by  bad  advisers,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  optom  and  wine,  had  seized  npon  Allahabad  and  declared 
himself  king  of  Onde  and  Behar.  This  rupture  was,  however,  healed 
shortly  afterwards  :  Selim  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne,  admitted  at 
court,  and  permitted  to  wear  royal  omamente. 

The  many  years  spent  by  Akbar  in  warlike  operations,  the  daring 
and  reckless  manner  in  which  be  had  ever  exposed  himself  to  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  the  field  and  the  camp,  had  not  failed  to 
work  their  effect  upon  his  constitution ;  despite  his  abstemious  habits,  he 
appears  to  have  laboured  under  severe  and  frequent  ailments  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of  September  1605  his 
illness  assumed  so  alarming  a  form  as  to  leave  little  doubt  what  would 
be  the  result.' 

A  combination  was  attempted  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  nobles  to 
set  up  Selim's  son,  Ehusru,  as  successor,  but  it  broke  down ;  and  Selim, 
who  at  first  had  absented  himself  Irom.  his  &ther,  remuned  by  his  side 
during  the  last  days  of  his  mortal  illness,  and  recMved  from  his  hands 
tiie  royal  scymetar. 

'  Fiio^i  Mnooit*  of  J«luui.aiiir,  p.  7tX 
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Akbar  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  passed  amidst  almosC 
continued  warfare,  leaving  his  kingdom  on  a  firmer  basis  than  it  had 
been  at  any  previous  period.  Possessed  of  all  the  military  genius  so 
necessary  in  those  times^  Akbar  was  endowed  with  many  excellent 
qualities  not  often  combined  with  royalty  in  the  East.  A  lover  of 
science  and  literature,  a  most  rigorous  dispenser  of  justice,  a  practised 
financier,  a  thorough  master  of  all  business  details,  the  late  emperor 
found  time  amidst  all  his  wars  to  pursue  the  peaceful  studies  of  a 
philosopher.  Tolerant  in  the  extreme  to  all  religious  sects,  Akbar 
frequently  held  discourses  with  Brahmins  and  Christians  upon  their 
creeds,  and  would  permit  no  persecution  for  difference  of  opinion. 
His  intimacy  with  the  learned  Abul  Fazl  and  his  brother  Feizi  con- 
tributed doubtless  to  his  moderation;  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be 
ascribed  his  own  free-thinking  ideas,  which,  whilst  they  rendered  him 
a  very  good  sovereign,  made  him  a  very  indifferent  Mahometan. 

The  revenue  of  the  empire  was  placed  upon  a  sound  footing;  many 
splendid  works  of  military  and  ornamental  character  were  undertaken, 
and  the  whole  of  his  own  royal  establishment,  although  on  a  vast  and 
magnificent  scale,  was  reduced  to  the  most  systematic  order.'  In 
short,  no  part  of  his  government  appeared  too  insignificant  in  his  eyes 
to  deserve  its  own  share  of  regular  attention. 

No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  succession  of  Selim,  who  was 
saluted  by  the  title  of  Jehan-Ghir,  or  *'  Conqueror  of  the  World."  But 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  peace  of  the  empire  was  to  be  disturbed  by  Jehan-Qhir's  own  son 
Khosru,  who,  raising  levies,  marched  northwards  and  seized  on  the  city 
of  Lahore.  His  father  followed  him  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of 
troops,  and,  in  an  engagement  which  followed,  totally  defeated  the 
rebel  army,  making  many  prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  the  author 
of  the  treason,  Khosru,  who  was  loaded  with  chains  and  kept  a  close 
prisoner  for  a  year. 

About  this  time  (a.d.  1611)  the  emperor  married  the  widow  of 
a  late  governor  of  Bengal,  who  became  so  famed  for  her  unrivalled 
beauty  and  brilliant  accomplishments  as  to  receive  the  title  of  Noor- 
mahcU,  or  ''  Light  of  the  Harem."  This  &vourite  obtained  complete 
ascendency  over  the  emperor's  mind,  but  exercised  it  with  great  wis- 
dom, influenced,  it  is  believed,  by  the  sage  councils  of  her  father,  a 
man  of  high  repute.  The  emperor  resigned  to  Noor-mahal  the  direction 
of  his  imperial  household,  and  by  her  aid  it  was  managed  not  only 
with  magnificent  pomp,  but  with  a  great  regard  to  economy  and  order. 

'  Ayeen  Akberry. 
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The  monarch  alludea  most  feeliDgly  to  the  good  influence  of  his  iultana 
and  her  family  in  bis  autobiography,  and  ascribes  much  of  hia  pro- 
sperity to  their  wise  councils  and  devoted  serrices. 

Some  disturbances  in  Bengal  were  soon  quelled,  aa  was  also  a 
difference  vith  the  Bana  of  Oodipoor,  who  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  emperor.  Jehan-Qhir's  attempts  upon  the  Deccan 
were  less  fortunate,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  his  army  was 
forced  to  quit  that  country  with  heavy  losses. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  operations  (a.d.  1619),  an  ambassador 
from  the  British  Court,  Sir  T.  Boe,  reached  Ajroeer,  to  form  a  treaty 
of  amity  with  the  emperor,  or,  as  he  was  then  termed  by  European 
writers,  "the  Great  Mogul."  Sir  Thomas  remuned  in  the  country 
three  years ;  and  in  the  account  of  his  embassy,  written  by  himself,  be 
has  left  a  very  ample  description  of  the  Delhi  court,  and  the  state  of 
the  country  at  that  time. 

From  this  it  apj>ears  that,  however  rigorous  in  his  outward  bearing, 
the  emperor  indulged  in  free  living  when  in  private,  and  even  in  the 
company  of  the  English  ambassador.  Jehan-Ohir  gave  every  encou- 
ragement to  Europeans,  and  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  thrar 
religion.  It  is  stud  also  that  he  wore  ligurea  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
at  the  head  of  his  rosary,  and  that  two  of  his  nephews  embraced 
Christianity  with  his  full  consent.^ 

The  prodigious  wealth  of  the  emperor  may  be  judged  from  tbe 
circumstance  related  in  his  memoirs  of  his  presenting  the  bride  of  one 
of  his  sons  on  the  evening  of  her  marriage  with  a  pearl  necklace 
valued  at  siity  thousand  pounds,  and  a  ruby  worth  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  a  yearly  maintenance  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.* 

The  great  and  unbounded  influence  of  Noor-mahal  over  the  emperor 
raised  up  many  enemies  to  her  authority,  and  amongst  others  Korrun, 
or,  as  he  was  afterwards  styled.  Shah  Jeban,  the  monarch's  third  son. 
Fearing  her  power  aa  adverse  to  hie  claims,  and  possibly  having  advices 
of  some  intrigues  gainst  him  at  court,  the  prince  threw  aside  all  dis^ 
guise,  and  boldly  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  by  laying  siege  to 
Agra.  Here  be  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and  compelled 
to  seek  bis  safety  in  flight;  but  nothing  daunted  by  his  first  failure, 
be  continued  to  muntoin  bis  struggle  for  several  years  witb  varied 
fortune. 

An  incident  at  this  time  had  well-nigb  changed  the  whole  course 
of  events,  but  for  the  device  and  boldness  of  the  famed  Noor-mahal. 
Uohabet  Khan,  governor  of  the  Punjab,  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
*  Bir  T.  Bog.  'Uemdre  ofJahaii-ahir. 
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or  jealousy  of  that  favourite,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  then  encamped  on  the  Hjdaspes,  to  meet  certain  charges 
against  him.  He  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  chosen  horse, 
and  perceiving  that  his  ruin  was  intended,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
that  should  frustrate  the  plans  of  his  enemies.  Being  encamped  at 
no  great  distance  firom  the  rojal  quarters,  he  made  a  forced  march  at 
daybreak,  when  the  bulk  of  tiie  imperial  army  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  finding  little  opposition,  rushed  to  the  emperor's  tent  and  at  once 
made  him  prisoner. 

Noor-mahal  was  not  likely  to  remain  an  idle  witness  of  her  hus- 
band's captivity;  and  although  Mohabet  evidently  intended  the  seizure 
to  serve  to  secure  his  own  safety,  she  at  once  made  an  attempt  at 
his  rescue  by  open  force.  This  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of 
Mohabet;  but  an  after  effort  carefully  planned  and  executed  met  with 
better  success,  and  the  monarch  once  more  found  himself  safe  among 
his  own  troops. 

A  reconciHation  with  Mohabet  then  took  place,  and  he  was  put 
at  the  head  of  an  army  to  march  against  Shah  Jehan,  who  still  con- 
tinued in  open  revolt  in  the  south.  Instead  of  attacking  that  prince, 
the  old  general  came  to  terms  with  him,  and  their  forces  united  in  the 
Deccan  against  their  mutual  enemy  Noor-mahal.* 

Meanwhile  (a.d.  1627)  Jehan-Ghir  had  proceeded  to  Cashmere  to 
enjoy  the  bradng  air  of  that  moimtain  coimtry,  and  whilst  there  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  asthma^  from  which  he  had  been  previously  a 
sufferer,  and  which  at  once  assumed  an  alarming  character.  His  phy- 
fflcians  ordered  an  immediate  removal  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  as  a 
last  hope  he  was  conveyed  towards  Lahore,  but  expired  before  he  had 
been  many  days  on  the  road,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-second  of  his  reign. 

Koor-mahal  in  vain  attempted  to  assert  the  claims  of  her  favourite, 
Bheriar,  to  the  throne.  No  sooner  did  Shah  Jehan  receive  tidings 
of  the  emperor's  death  than  he  marched  with  all  speed  to  Agra  ac- 
companied by  Mohabet)  and  there  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed. 
Sheriar  was  defeated  and  slain;  Noor-mahal  retired  into  private  life 
with  a  yearly  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  the  new 
sovereign  found  himself  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

The  emperor  soon  gave  evidence  of  his  love  for  splendour  and 
magnificent  buildings  by  the  costly  and  beautiful  public  works  he  began 
to  erect,  and  the  festivals  he  held  on  the  anniversary  of  his  accession, 
which  were  marked  by  a  profusion  unknown  even  in  those  days  of 

'  Gladwin's  Memoirs  of  Jehan-Ghir. 
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oriental  luxu;.    This  fint  umiul  celebntton  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
nearly  two  mUliona  sterling. 

Amidat  all  thia  ecjoTment,  troubla  mm  in  preparation  in  more 
than  one  part  of  hie  vast  empire.  Cabal  was  invaded  bj  a  strong 
party  o£  Uzbece,  who,  however,  were  soon  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss.  In  the  Deccan  a  formidable  opponent  sprung  iq)  in  the  person 
of  Khan  Jehan  Lodi,  an  Afghan  general,  who  had  distinguisbed  him- 
self under  Jehan-Ohir,  but  who  proved  an  unruly  and  troublesome 
adherent.  Be  allied  himself  with  the  King  of  Ahmednagar,  and  pro- 
pared  to  invade  the  Deccan  territories  of  the  emperor,  who  at  once 
took  the  field  with  a  powerful  armament 

Khan  Jehan,  unable  to  cope  with  the  snp^cff  force  brought  agunst 
Um,  retired  to  the  most  inaccessible  districts  of  the  country,  and  for  a 
long  time  evaded  the  pursuit  of  the  imperialists,  butwaa  at  length  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Bijapoor,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  assistance.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation,  he  endeavoured  to  reach  the  northern 
firontders,  but  was  cut  off  in  Bundelcund. 

The  Deccan  was  still  unsubdued ;  and  although  the  war  was  pro- 
secuted with  unabated  vigour  for  several  yeorv,  and  Abmednagar  and 
the  Nizam's  territories  were  soon  overrun,  Bijapoor  offered  a  bold  and 
determinod  resistance,  and  it  was  uot  until  a.d.  1636  that  terms  were 
finally  settled  with  the  king  of  that  country,  who  t^^reed  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  emperor.  In  the  following  year  Shah  Jehan 
returned  to  his  capital ;  not^  however,  to  quiet  enjoyment,  for  other 
occupations  awaited  bim. 

Condahar  being  made  over  to  him  by  the'  governor  of  that  coun- 
try, Shah  Jehan  seized  the  opportunity  of  dissensions  among  the 
chiefii  of  Balkh  to  invade  that  country  with  an  army  chiefly  composed 
of  Bajpoots,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Morad,  hie  second  son. 
Success  attended  most  of  these  operarions  ;  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  and  the  want  of  supplies  caused  more  distress  than  the  arms 
of  their  enemies,  and  eventually  led  to  the  evacuation  of  the  country, 
after  a  lavish  expenditure  of  life  and  money. 

Caudahar,  the  possession  of  which  was  disputed  by  the  Afghan 
and  Persian  forces,  was  invaded  in  three  successive  years ;  twice 
Aurungiebe,  the  younger  of  the  princes,  and  lastly  by  Dara,  the  eldest 
brother,  but  each  time  with  ill  fortune. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  which  followed  these  enterprises, 
Shah  Jehan  found  the  means  of  oompleldng  the  entire  survey  of  his 
vast  domimona,  preparatoiy  to  re-asaessiug  the  lands  for  revenue  pur- 
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poses ;  this  taJsk,  it  is  said,  had  occupied  his  attention  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years/ 

Other  less  tranquil  occupations  awaited  the  monarch  in  the  south. 
The  Deccan,  which  had  never  been  effectually  settled,  gave  unmistak- 
able signs  of  approaching  disturbances.  A  difference  between  the 
king  of  Golconda  and  his  vizier  formed  a  pretext  for  the  interference 
of  the  emperor,  who  dispatched  Aurungzebe  against  the  king ;  and  the 
young  prince,  partly  by  artifice,  partly  by  force,  managed  to  seize  on 
Hydrabad,  and  finally  to  dictate  most  severe  terms  to  his  opponent, 
the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  payment  of  a  million  sterling  in 
cash  into  the  emperor's  treasury. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  race  of  men  but  little  known,  and 
only  casually  mentioned  by  one  of  the  Mahometan  historians,  began  to 
attract  some  small  degree  of  attention  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  degrees  so  to  strengthen  their  position  in  the  Deccan, 
that  at  a  later  period  they  rose  to  sufBcient  importance,  not  only  to 
affect  the  destinies  of  the  Mahometan  rulers  of  India,  but  at  one  time 
to  cause  serious  imeasiness  to  the  British  government  of  that  country. 

The  existence  of  the  Mahrattas  was  noticed  by  Ferishta  as  early  as 
A.D.  1485 ;'  but  until  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arriving,  they 
had  not  been  recognised  as  a  distinct  people.  We  have  no  certain 
data  as  regards  their  origin,  which  they  themselves  boasted  was  from 
the  Rajpoots,  and  which  may  possibly  have  been  the  case  with  one  or 
two  of  their  chief  families.  But  there  was  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween these  two  races.  Whilst  the  Mahrattas  were  in  person  small 
and  sinewy,  and  in  thdr  character  crafty,  persevering,  and  enduring, 
the  Rajpoots  were  of  a  noble  and  commanding  figure,  proud  but  open 
in  nature,  indolent  but  brave. 

They  had  located  themselves  in  a  tract  of  mountain  country  situ- 
ated above  the  high  lands  of  the  western  ghauts  of  the  Deccan,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  states  of  Golconda,  and  forming  the  most 
inaccessible  portion  of  the  Bijapoor  territories.  Their  chiefs  had  by 
degrees  established  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the  local  govern- 
ment ;  and  many  of  them  were  appointed  to  offices  of  trust  in  the 
>  villages  and  districts ;  many  held  inferior  commands  in  the  Bijapoor 
army ;  whilst  others  were  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  hiU  forts  and 
revenue  stations. 

Sevaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty  in  the  Deccan,  was  bom 

^  Duff's  Histoiy  of  the  Mahrattas,  p.  126. 
'  Elphiostone's  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
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A.i>.  1627;  itnd  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treadag  was,  al- 
though Bcarcelf  eighteen  ^ears  of  age,  admitted  by  his  iather,  Shabjl 
Boola,  to  the  joint  man^ement  of  his  ja^^r,  or  coUectorat«,  at  Foona. 
Whilst  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties,  he  found  ample  opportunities 
of  gratifying  luB  love  of  a  wandering  romantic  life  ;  and  it  is  even  sud 
he  not  un&equently  took  a  part  in  the  depredations  of  the  lawless 
tribes  who  frequented  the  hilly  country  in  the  Ticinity.  Cert^  it  ia 
that  he  found  means  to  win  over  the  attachment  of  large  parties  of 
the  Mahratta  soldiers,  who  were  doubtless  struck  by  the  bold  daring  of 
their  young  chief,  and  only  too  ready  to  connect  themselTes  with  any 
enterprise  calculated  to  lead  to  their  enrichment  and  independence, 
however  desperate  it  might  appear. 

Having  collected  around  him  a  party  of  his  most  trusty  followeis, 
he  contrived  by  dint  of  stratagem  to  obtain  possession  of  one  or  two 
hiU  forte,  and  eventually  to  seise  on  the  revenues  of  his  father's  jagir. 
This  success  emboldened  Sevaji  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  open  revolt 
^lainst  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Bij(q>oor.  The  whole  of  the  hill 
forts  of  the  ghauts,  and  next  the  northern  Concan,  fell  into  bis  hands ; 
and  the  treasure  of  which  he  became  possessed  by  these  exploits  en- 
abled him  to  augment  his  forces  and  place  them  on  a  footing  of  re- 
spectability. 

Hatters  were  in  this  state  with  the  young  Hahratta  chief  when 
Aurungzebe  invaded  Golconda;  and  Sevaji,  profiting  by  tlie  oppor- 
tunity thns  afforded  him  by  the  prospect  of  a  tedious  war,  ventured  to 
enter  the  imperial  territories  ;  and  attacking  the  town  of  Juner  when 
unprepared  for  defence,  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  carried  off  con- 
siderable booty.*  This  daring  act  was  subsequently  overlooked,  if  not 
forgiven  by  Aurungzebe,  who  was  just  then  called  away  by  his  fothei's 
illneas  to  take  part  in  proceedings  of  a  more  important  nature  than  the 
chastisement  of  a  lawless  freebooter ;  and  Sevaji  thus  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bijapoor  sovereign. 

In  the  year  following  the  Qolconda  affitlr  (A.b.  1657)  an  expedition 
against  Bijapoor,  although  successful,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termi- 
nation )u  consequence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  emperor  at  Agra. 
The  eldest  prince  and  heir  to  the  throne,  Dara  Shako,  was  with  his 
father,  and  had  long  wielded  the  powers  of  the  crown  j  but  so  soon  aa 
intelligence  of  the  sovereign's  danger  reached  the  younger  sons,  Morad 
and  Aurungzebe,  they  instantly  made  common  cause,  and  set  out  to- 
gether for  the  capital  at  the  head  of  36,000  horse.  Dara  opposed 
•  £]pIuiLskiD<,a  India,  vol.  ii  p.  466. . 
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&em  with  on  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  not  so  in  disci- 
pline and  valour.  In  the  battle  which  followed,  one  day's  march  from 
Agra,  all  the  princes  distinguished  themselves  in  a  manner  wortJiy  of 
a  nobler  cause.  Dara  was,  however,  defeated,  and  fled  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Delhi  with  2000  followers.  The  immediate  consequences  of 
this  decisive  engagement  were  the  imprisonment  of  Morad  in  the 
strong  fort  of  Qwalior,  the  confinement  of  Shah  Jehan  to  his  palace 
at  Agra,  and  the  proclamation  of  Aurungzebe  as  emperor.  The  de- 
posed monarch  lived  for  fiilly  seven  years  after  tiiis  event  in  indifferent 
health,  and  possibly  not  loath  to  be  saved  the  labours  of  government) 
though  he  would  doubtless  have  preferred  that  his  eldest  and  favourite 
son  Dara  should  have  held  the  reius  of  power. 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  Shah  Jehan,  a  prince  who  had  reigned 
thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  spent  in  wars  and  various 
military  expeditions.  Whatever  fault  is  to  be  found  witii  him  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  his  after  conduct  merits  unqualified  praise  as 
regards  his  duty  to  his  subjects,  and  his  liberality  accompanied  by  wise 
economy.  The  revenues  of  his  kingdom  must  have  been  enormous ; 
for  with  all  his  profuse  expenditure  in  gorgeous  spectacles  and  publio 
works,  not  less  than  his  many  costly  wars,  he  managed  to  accumulate 
in  his  treasury  a  sum  in  coin  amounting  to  twenty-four  millions  ster* 
ling,  besides  a  vast  heap  of  jewels  and  gold  ornaments  and  vessels. 
His  famous  peacock-throne  is  said  to  have  cost  six  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  was  one  blazing  mass  of  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
sapphires,  representing  the  plumage  of  a  peacock  in  its  natural  colours. 

The  city  of  Delhi  was  rebuilt  by  him  in  a  style  of  surpassing  splen- 
dour and  of  great  extent.  But  the  most  celebrated  work  of  this 
monarch  was  unquestionably  the  T^  Mahal,  a  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  white  marble  and  mosaic  work  at  Agra,  the  delicacy  and  richness  of 
which  has  ever  drawn  forth  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.^  The 
beautiful  mosaic  work  so  profusely  and  elaborately  scattered  over  this 
sepulchre  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Italian  artists. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  Asiatic  sovereigns  in  his  days.  Shah 
Jehan  must  be  awarded  a  high  rank  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  East, 
whether  we  regard  him  in  his  military  or  civil  capacity.  Both  Euro* 
pean  travellers  and  Oriental  historians  agree  in  one  general  comment 
dation  of  his  character  as  a  warrior,  a  ruler,  and  a  lawgiver.  At  no 
time  had  the  Tartar  empire  in  India  been  more  frequently  and  seriously 
threatened  by  external  enemies,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 

1^  Tiy  Mahal  is  a  cormption  of  Humtaj  Mahal,  the  name  of  Shah  Jehan'a  qiieeot 
vhoae  sepulchre  it  Ibrmfl.  >  JBljpkihtton^s  India* 
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to  a  period  when  those  dominions  were  more  consolidated^  more  secure 
within  themselves,  or  when  the  revenues  were  more  thriving,  or  the 
laws  more  promptly  and  equitably  administered.  It  is  no  small  praise 
to  tell  of  this  monarchy  that  although  the  magnificence  of  his  public 
festivals,  the  splendour  of  his  daily  court,  aod  the  lavish  outlay  he  in- 
curred in  vast  public  undertakings,  were  such  as  had  scarcely  had  a 
parallel  in  the  reigns  of  any  of  his  race,  they  were  followed  by  no  harsh 
or  imusual  exactions  from  his  subjects,  who  were,  on  the  whole,  more 
lightly  burdened  than  any  of  their  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

s 

FROM  THE  PBOGLAMATION  OF  AURUKGZEBE  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 

TABTAR  DYNASTY. 

A.D.  1669-1765. 

ON  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity^  Aurangzebe  took  the 
title  of  Alamghir,  by  which  he  is  still  known  amongst  Asiatics, 
although  his  former  name  continued  to  be  used  by  Europeans. 

The  new  emperor  did  not  find  himself  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
father's  throne.  Dara  hil^lder  brother,  although  a  fugitive  in  Lahore, 
had  still  many  adherents  amongst  the  Hindoo  chiefs  and  Eajpoots,  the 
more  so  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  favoured  by  his  father.  Another 
adversary  came  forward  in  the  person  of  Soliman,  Dara*s  son,  who, 
aided  by  Rajah  Jei  Sing  and  Dilir  Khan,  marched  to  meet  Aurungzebe 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  force.  Treachery,  however,  overcame  the  young 
prince,  and  he  soon  afterwards  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  a  petty  chief. 

The  emperor's  pursuit  of  Dara,  who  now  moved  towards  Scinde, 
was  diverted  by  news  of  the  advance  of  another  of  the  royal  brothers, 
Shuja,  who,  as  governor  of  Bengal,  had  found  means  to  raise  a  con- 
siderable force  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  was  then  marching  towards 
Allahabad  to  dispute  his  brother's  supremacy.  The  two  armies  met  at 
no  great  distance  from  this  city ;  and  after  lying  close  to  each  other 
for  some  days,  a  decisive  engagement  followed,  in  which  Shuja  was 
defeated  with  the  total  loss  of  his  army. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  unsuccessful  prince  eudeavoured  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  by  further  struggles  in  his  own  province.  The  imperial 
army  under  Prince  Sultan  drove  him  frolh  post  to  post,  until  at  length, 
being  hard  pressed  at  Dacca,  he  fled  with  a  few  followers  to  the  rajah 
of  Arracan,  in  whose  territories  he  appears  afterwards  to  have  lost  his 
Ufe.i 

The  after  career  of  Dara  and  his  family  was  one  of  successive  de- 

1  Elphiiistono's  India,  voL  iL  p.  449. 
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featSy  desertions  hj  adherents,  and  flights  from  province  to  province, 
ending  in  his  capture  and  ultimate  death  at  Delhi.  It  was  during 
these  reverses  that  the  traveller  Bemier  encountered  the  fugitive  prince 
and  his  family  near  Ahmedabad,  and  spent  some  days  with  them,  as 
related  by  himself  in  his  published  travels. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Aurungzebe,  under  various  pre- 
tences, contrived  to  despatch  his  brother  Morad  and  his  son,  as  also 
the  two  sons  of  Dara,  all  of  whom  had  been  imprisoned  by  him  in 
fortresses  in  Qwalior. 

Freed  from  all  claimants  to  his  usurped  throne,  the  monarch  looked 
around  him  for  the  means  of  employing  his  large  anny  and  the  ener- 
gies of  his  vizier  Meer  Jumla,  who  might,  if  remaining  idle,  be  tempted 
to  projects  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  empire. 

The  rich  country  of  Assam  offered  a  tempting  bait  to  his  ambition; 
and  thither  the  old  general  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  an  army 
whose  strength  defied  all  opposition.  In  a  few  months  the  country 
was  overrun,  and  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  invading  army ;  and 
it  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Aurungzebe  that  it  would  require  but  his 
instructions  to  enable  his  victorious  troops  to  march  forward  and 
obtain  possession  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Before  these  ambitious  plans  could  be  attempted  the  winter  season 
began.  The  troops,  cut  off  from  all  supplies  by  the  artifices  of  the 
natives,  and  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  an  unusually  severe  monsoon, 
began  to  suffer  from  want  of  food  and  proper  shelter.  Unaccustomed 
to  such  rigorous  weather  as  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  in  an 
enemy's  country,  many  fell  victims  to  disease;  and  finally  the  army, 
which  had  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  powerful  antagonists,  was 
driven  back  to  its  own  territories  by  the  attacks  of  the  elements. 
The  commander,  Meer  Jumla,  died  before  reaching  Dacca,  a  victim  to 
the  rigorous  season  and  the  unceasing  hardships  he  had  endured  for 
many  months. 

About  this  period  Aurungzebe  was  attacked  with  an  illness  of  such 
a  severe  character  as  at  one  time  to  place  his  life  in  great  jeopardy. 
This  was  the  signal  for  many  intrigues  amongst  his  chief  adherents, 
some  of  whom  looked  to  Shah  Jehan,  the  deposed  monarch,  who  still 
lingered  out  his  days  in  regal  confinement ;  others  brought  forward  the 
claims  of  Akber,  third  son  of  Aurungzebe,  who  was  already  a  great 
favourite  amongst  the  army.^  But  the  emperor,  having  notice  of  these 
designs,  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  which  effectually  prevented  them 

'  Beniier. 
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from  being  carried  into  execution.     He  soon  afterwards  rallied,  and 
sought  repose  and  renovated  health  in  the  cool  yalleys  of  Cashmere. 

Whilst  absent  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  events 
were  occurring  in  the  Deccan  which  were  destined  at  no  remote  period 
to  afford  full  occupation  for  his  activity  and  talents.  Sevaji,  the  Mahratta 
chief,  from  some  cause  not  explained,  had  thought  fit  to  break  the 
alliance  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor,  and  commenced  a  series  of 
attacks  upon  the  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  Aurangabad,  besides  ravaging 
the  towns  in  the  plains.  This  drew  upon  him  the  chastbement  of  the 
imperial  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  who,  notwithstanding  the  daring  oppo- 
sition and  unflinching  valour  of  the  Mahratta  troops,  contrived  to  drive 
them  back  to  their  own  fortresses. 

A  successful  raid  into  Surat,  when  that  town  was  completely  sacked 
by  the  troops  of  Sevaji,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  assumption  by  that 
chief  of  the  title  of  rajah,  and  the  act  of  coining  money  bearing  his  own 
^87}  vore  the  means  of  bringing  against  this  troublesome  vassal  a 
greatly  increased  force  of  imperialists  under  the  command  of  Rajah  Jei 
Sing.  Sevaji,  shut  up  in  his  hiU-forts  and  closely  besieged  by  the 
royal  army,  found  himself  compelled  to  make  submission  to  the  emperor, 
abandon  the  greater  part  of  his  fortified  posts,  and  hold  the  remainder 
under  the  authority  of  that  monarch. 

For  a  time  the  Mahratta  chief  served  in  the  Delhi  army  against  his 
old  opponents  of  Bijapoor,  and  earned  high  commendation  from  Aurung- 
zebe;  but  subsequently,  on  Sevaji  presenting  himself  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  by  invitation,  his  reception  was  so  cold  and  even  humiliating, 
that  he  determined  on  breaking  with  his  superior;  and  having  found 
means  to  elude  the  close  surveillance  kept  over  him  at  Delhi,  effected 
his  escape  to  his  own  territories  by  means  of  careful  disguises. 

In  this  year  (a.d.  1666)  died  Shah  Jehan,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
seven  years  in  the  citadel-palace  of  Agra^  during  which  time  he  appears 
to  have  remained  master  of  his  own  acts  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  htm. 

Fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  the  emperor  in  all  his  undertakings 
up  to  this  period.  Little  Thibet  on  the  north,  and  Chittagong  on  the 
east,  were  added  to  his  dominions,  and  neighbouring  potentates  courted 
lus  friendship  and  alliance. 

The  Deccan,  however,  continued  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  every  com- 
mander sent  against  it,  and  Sevaji,  once  more  among  his  old  followers, 
proved  tm  formidable  a  foe  as  he  had  before  been  useful  as  an  ally. 
He  did  not  rely  on  his  arms  alone,  but  succeeded  so  far  with  presents 
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to  the  imperial  general,  as  in  the  end  to  prevail  on  the  emperor  to 
grant  him  peace  on  most  fayourable  terms. 

Bijapoor  and  Golconda,  both  wearied  of  protracted  struggles,  were 
too  glad  to  purchase  a  respite  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahratta  by  a  large 
pa3rment  of  money ;  and  Sevaji,  left  thus  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
territories  and  hill-forts,  turned  his  sole  attention  to  strengthening  his 
position  and  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  his  little  kingdom. 

This  tranquillity  proved  but  a  temporary  lull,  and  two  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  hostilities,  Aurungzebe  broke  the  treaty  by  an 
open  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  Sevaji.  This  led  to  the  recovery 
by  the  Mahrattas  of  many  important  posts  from  the  emperor,  and  also 
their  overrunning  the  states  of  Surat  and  Candeish. 

Although  the  imperial  army  far  outnumbered  that  of  the  Mahratta 
chief,  the  want  of  unanimity  amongst  them,  the  daring  attacks  of 
Sevaji,  and  the  vacillating  conduct  and  continued  jealousy  of  Aurung- 
zebe in  regard  to  his  various  generals,  contributed  to  procrastinate  the 
war  in  the  Deccan  until  his  attention  was  called  to  another  quarter. 

A  war  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  with  one  or  two  of  the 
Afghan  tribes  under  the  direction  of  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Meer  Jumla. 
The  success  which  at  first  attended  the  imperial  arms  was  finally  con- 
verted into  severe  defeats ;  and  just  at  this  time,  a.d.  1672,  the  emperor 
determined  to  attend  personally  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

His  presence  in  the  north  appeared  to  serve  his  cause  but  little,  and 
after  several  campaigns  of  more  than  doubtful  results,  he  returned  to 
Delhi,  having  come  to  some  sort  of  arrangement  with  the  refractory 
tribes. 

The  attachment  of  his  Hindoo  subjects  was  severely  tried  after  his 
return  from  the  north-west  provinces  by  a  variety  of  edicts  and  regula- 
tions of  an  extiemely  harsh  and  oppressive  character. 

Amongst  other  orders,  he  determined  that  none  but  Mahometans 
should  be  employed  in  any  office  of  trust  under  the  government. 
Various  taxes  were  increased  that  bore  especially  on  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil ;  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  imposts,  the  jezzia,  or  poll-tax 
on  infidels,  was  re-instituted,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  classes 
save  the  Mahometans. 

These  and  some  personal  disputes  led  the  Rajpoots  of  western  Raj- 
pootana  to  combine  against  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  we 
accordingly  find  a  considerable  army  sent  against  them.  Peace  was 
temporarily  made,  but  finally  broken,  and  a  still  larger  force  detached 
against  the  Rajpoots.  Fire  and  sword  were  carried  through  their  ter- 
ritories, and  their  families  made  prisoners^  but  in  vain.     The  bravo 
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Bajpoots  defended  their  hill-fortresses  with  unflinching  obstinacy,  and 
being  afterwards  joined  by  Prince  Akbar  with  a  strong  body  of  his 
adherents,  they  hazarded  a  meeting  with  the  royal  army  in  the  plains. 
Treachery,  however,  was  employed  against  them,  and  finding  themselves 
exposed  by  this  m^ans  to  far  superior  numbers,  they  fled  from  the 
field;  Akbar  and  the  Kajpoot  Bana  sought  refuge  in  the  Deccan  with 
the  Mahrattas.  Other  Kajpoot  chiefs,  however,  remained  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  their  territories  with  the  imperial  troops,  and  though 
they  did  not  succeed  in  driving  them  out,  they  so  continually  harassed 
and  cut  them  up  as  to  keep  them  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 

Once  more  the  emperor  turned  his  arms  towards  the  Deccan,  and 
a  variety  of  encounters  took  place,  most  usually  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Mahrattas.  Sevaji  had  just  at  this  time  made  an  incursion  on  the 
southern  states  of  the  peninsula,  and  had  succeeded  in  annexing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Mysore  Jagir  to  his  territories.  Continued 
invasions  of  the  imperialists  called  him  again  to  the  north,  and  he  was 
engaged  in  repelling  their  attacks  when  a  sudden  illness  carried  him 
off  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  (a.d.  1680). 

Sambaji  succeeded  to  his  father's  authority,  but  to  none  of  his  good 
qualities,  and  almost  the  first  days  of  his  rule  were  disgraced  by  acts 
of  wanton  cruelty  to  some  members  of  his  family. 

The  conduct  of  the  new  chief  towards  his  subjects  was  not  less 
impolitic  than  it  was  cruel  to  his  relations.  New  taxes  were  levied, 
the  revenues  of  the  country  were  squandered,  his  father  s  chief  advisers 
were  neglected,  and  most  of  his  troops  were  left  greatly  in  arrears 
of  pay. 

These  grounds  of  complaint,  added  to  the  appearance  of  the  fugitive 
Akbar  in  the  Mahratta  territories,  induced  some  of  the  most  disaffected 
to  make  overtures  to  that  prince  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  to 
the  pretensions  of  a  half-brother  of  Sambaji,  one  Eajah  Eam.  The 
plot  was,  however,  discovered  and  frustrated,  and  Sambaji,  to  find  em- 
ployment for  his  people,  led  them  against  the  Abyssinians  of  Jingera, 
and  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  hostilities  with  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  settled  on  the  same  coast. 

A  more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  (a.d.  1683)  made  his 
appearance  in  the  person  of  the  emperor,  who,  having  settled  his  affairs 
with  the  Eajpoots,  found  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  once  more  to  the 
Deccan. 

The  two  following  years  did  little  to  bring  matters  to  a  settlement, 
though  causing  great  suffering  and  loss  on  both  sides.  Sambaji  ravaged 
part  of  Gujerat  whilst  the  imperial  forces  were  engaged  in  the  south ; 
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and  although  he  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  large  force 
brought  against  himself  and  his  allies^  he  contrived,  by  a  continued 
succession  of  sorties  from  his  mountain  fortresses,  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
and  embarrass  the  moyements  of  the  invading  army. 

These  efforts  did  not  prevent  the  imperial  forces  from  laying  close 
siege  to  the  capital  of  Bijapoor,  which  eventually  capitulated,  and 
being  dismantled,  was  never  afterwards  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
troops.  The  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  followed;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  rajah  of  the  Mahrattas  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  beheaded  in  prison. 

The  country  was,  however,  as  far  from  being  subdued  as  ever. 
Sambaji's  brother  assumed  the  command  of  the  Mahratta  forces,  who, 
following  the  practice  of  previous  campaigns,  harassed  the  enemy  in 
every  possible  way  without  exposing  themselves  to  any  serious  danger. 
Larger  armies  were  brought  into  the  field,  and  endeavoured  by  attack- 
ing the  foe  on  various  sides  to  distract  their  attention  and  weaken 
their  resistance.  But  the  nature  of  the  country  was  against  these  vast 
bodies  of  troops,  whose  suppHes  had  to  be  collected  from  a  great 
distance  and  at  a  heavy  expense.  It  was  in  vain  that  Aurungzebe 
with  untiring  perseverance  took  the  field  himself,  and  personally  super- 
intended  the  siege  of  some  of  the  most  important  strongholds  of  the 
Mahrattas.  It  seemed  a  fruitless  task  to  capture  fort  after  fort  and 
city  after  city,  whilst  the  enemy  lurked  as  bold  and  i^  unsubdued  as 
ever  amongst  their  hills  and  thickets. 

More  than  ten  years  were  thus  spent  by  the  emperor,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  his  prospects  appeared  less  hopeful  than  when  he  com- 
menced. The  heavy  drain  upon  his  resources  caused  by  this  most 
costly  warfare,  and  the  defalcation  of  some  portions  of  his  territorial 
revenues,  gave  him  much  uneasiness,  and  before  long  embarrassed 
his  movements.  His  troops  began  to  clamour  for  their  arrears  of 
pay,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  them ;  angry  expostula- 
tion and  many  defections  were  the  consequence;  and  to  crown  all, 
a  very  severe  fall  of  rain  flooded  his  encampments,  and  caused  the 
loss  of  much  of  his  stores  and  baggage,  and  of  some  thousands  of  his 
troops. 

Hard  pressed  on  all  sides  and  in  all  ways,  the  emperor  would  now 
have  gladly  listened  to  any  terms  for  an  accommodation  of  matters; 
but  the  Mahrattas,  conscious  of  the  growing  weakness  of  their  oppo- 
nents, were  so  unreasonable  in  their  expectations,  that  Aurungzebe 
felt  himself  compelled  to  break  off  all  negotiations.  Finding  it  im- 
possible any  longer  to  maintain  his  large  force  in  such  a  country  and 
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under  so  many  serious  disadvantages,  and  himself  being  worn  out  by 
fatigue  and  annoyed  by  financial  embarrassments,  he  at  length  ordered 
a  retreat  to  Ahmednag^,  and  considered  himself  fortunate  in  arriving 
safely  within  that  city  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
once  proud  and  invincible  army.^ 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  days  of  Aurungzebe  were  num- 
bered. He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  felt  a  strong  persuasion  that  his 
end  was  not  remote,  from  the  day  he  entered  this  his  last  earthly 
resting-place ;  and  his  letters,  many  of  which  are  still  extant,  serve  to 
shew  the  state  of  his  body  and  mind. 

Ever  suspicious  of  aU  about  him,  his  jealousy  seemed  increased  as 
the  prospect  of  his  death  drew  near,  and  his  utmost  efforts  were  em- 
ployed to  foil  any  possible  plotting  on  the  part  of  his  sons.  In  his 
last  moments  he  dictated  several  letters  to  these  princes,  whom  he  had 
studiously  kept  at  a  distance  from  him,  which,  whilst  they  cont^ 
much  useful  admonition  and  advice  for  the  future,  shew  not  less  his 
own  remorse  for  the  past.^  He  drew  up  a  will  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  sons  should  divide 
the  empire  amongst  them ;  the  eldest,  Moazzim,  taking  the  northern, 
and  Azim  the  southern  districts;  whilst  the  youngest,  Cambakhsh,  was 
to  have  the  kingdoms  of  Qolconda  and  Bijapoor.  This  appears  to  have 
been  his  last  act.  He  soon  afterwards  expired,  amidst  many  pangs 
of  remorse  and  great  terror  of  the  future,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign  and  the  eighty-ninth  of  his  life. 

Thus  departed  one  of  the  greatest  and  least  happy  of  the  Tartar 
monarchs  who  had  rtdod  in  the  East.  Possessing  bodily  and  mental 
faculties  inferior  to  n(  ne  of  his  predecessors,  and  superior  to  most  of 
them,  he  was  yet  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  own  personal  career, 
not  less  than  in  his  rule  over  his  many  subjects  and  his  undertakings 
against  foreign  or  tributary  states.  The  hollow  hypocrisy  of  his  nature, 
and  his  narrow-minded  policy,  did  far  more  to  estrange  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  and  a  great  portion  of  his  subjects  than  any  acts  of  open  cruelty 
or  decided  oppression.' 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  the  British  East  India 
Company's  servants,  by  the  determination  with  which  on  several  occa- 
sions they  attacked  and  defeated  the  Portuguese  and  other  enemies  of 
the  empire,  first  laid  the  foundation  of  their  political  power,  which  at 
no  very  distant  date  was  destined  to  spread,  and  at  length  overshadow 
the  Tartar  dynasty. 

*  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  vol.  I  p.  409. 

4  Elphisstone's  India,  voL  ii.  p.  549.  *  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  552. 
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Confined  within  the  limits  of  the  old  native  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Surat,  with  the  island  of  Bombaj,  the  English  traders 
acting  for  the  East  India  Company  had  scarcely  attracted  the  attention 
of  any  eastern  goyemment.  The  embassies  which  had  been  at  various 
times  despatched  from  Britain  to  the  Court  of  Delhi  had  been  received 
with  marks  of  favoiur  bordering  upon  patronage,  and  there  appeared  no 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  sovereigns  with  regard  to  the  unos- 
tentatious establishments  of  these  European  factors. 

British  influence  in  the  East  had  far  more  to  fear  from  the  power 
and  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  not  long  succeeded  in  wresting  from 
the  Portuguese  a  great  part  of  their  possessions  and  trade  in  the  eastern 
seaS}  and  who  seemed  determined,  if  possible,  to  close  the  commerce 
of  India  against  their  British  competitors.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
obstacles  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  company.  Internal 
mismanagement,  and  incompetency  and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  one  or 
two  of  the  governors  of  their  settlements,  tended  to  prostrate  the  ener- 
gies of  those  who  served  them  faithfuUy,  and  at  one  time  jeopardised 
the  very  existence  of  the  association. 

The  rash  conduct  of  Sir  John  Child,  governor  of  Bombay,  brought 
against  that  small  settlement  the  arms  of  Aurungzebe,  who  would 
unquestionably  have  reduced  the  place,  but  for  the  timely  death  of  the 
incompetent  commander,  upon  which  the  emperor  agreed  to  a  treaty 
on  very  moderate  terms. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  detailing  the  events  (a.d.  1707), 
a  new  chartered  company  was  established  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  to  the  East,  and  before  long  the  two  had  merged  in  one  body, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  both.  The  Court  of  Directors  became  better 
constituted  as  a  governing  body,  their  powers  were  more  clearly  defined, 
and  new  vigour  and  life  seemed  infused  into  all  branches  of  their  service, 
which  before  long  bore  fruitful  results  in  the  operations  carried  on  with 
the  distant  settlements. 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  injunctions  of 
Aurungzebe  regarding  the  succession  were  altogether  unheeded  by  his 
sons.  Whilst  Moazzim  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  all  India  at  Cabul, 
under  the  title  of  Bahadur  Shah,  his  brother  Azim  took  the  same  step 
at  Agra,  whither  he  returned  so  soon  as  he  received  tidings  of  his 
father's  death.  Both  of  these  made  preparations  to  assert  their  claims 
to  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  A  battle  was  the  consequence,  in  which 
Azim  and  his  two  sons  fell,  leaving  Bahadiur  Shah  in  possession  of  the 
field  and  the  crown. 

Prince  Cambakhsh,  the  youngest  of  the  two  brothers,  being  indis- 
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posed  to  admit  the  claims  of  the  new  emperor,  was  attacked  near 
Hyderabad,  his  army  utterly  routed,  and  himself  mortally  wounded. 
This  event  left  Bahadur  without  a  rival,  and  he  at  once  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  the  troubles  of  the  Deccan,  where  the  succession  to  the  command 
of  the  Mahrattas  was  being  disputed  by  the  nephew  and  the  guardians 
of  the  infant  son  of  the  late  rajah.  These  disputes  were  shortly  after- 
wards arranged,  as  were  also  the  imperial  differences  with  the  Rajpoots, 
who  now  gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  sovereign. 

Bahadur  Shah  Was  well  disposed  to  conclude  these  matters,  as  the 
Seikhs  were  giving  lus  governors  in  the  north  more  occupation  than 
they  could  well  undertake ;  and  he  accordingly  marched  to  the  Punjab, 
resolved  to  put  down  the  rebellious  outbreak  with  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined hand.  He  was  not  long  in  forcing  these  rude  warriors  within 
their  own  territories,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  capturing  their 
strongest  forts,  and  scattering  their  forces  with  considerable  loss. 

Betuming  to  Lahore  after  this  undertaking,  Bahadur  Shah  died  after 
a  short  illness,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  five 
years. 

Ko  sooner  had  the  emperor  breathed  his  last,  than  his  four  sons 
strove  for  the  mastery.  Battles  were  fought,  negotiations  were  set  on 
foot,  and  every  artifice  and  effort  employed  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
the  various  claimants ;  but  in  the  end  Jehandar  Shah,  the  eldest,  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  his  brothers,  and  for  the  time  securing  possession 
of  the  throne. 

The  contemptible  character  of  this  monarch  (a.i>.  1712)  soon  es~ 
tranged  the  affections  of  the  nobility  and  the  people  from  him ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  open  revolt  would  have  been  the 
result,  but  for  an  event  which  at  that  moment  took  place.  This  was 
the  appearance  of  a  rival  candidate  for  the  crown,  in  the  person  of 
Farokhsir,  the  emperor's  nephew,  who  assembled  an  army  at  Allahabad, 
repelled  one  or  two  detachments  sent  against  him,  and  finally  routed 
the  troops  of  Jehandar  near  Agra  so  completely,  that  the  monarch  was 
forced  to  fly  to  Delhi  in  disguise.  He  was  there  seized  by  his  late 
vizier,  and  delivered  up  to  Farokhsir,  who,  in  putting  the  fallen  sovereign 
to  death,  meted  the  same  end  to  his  traitorous  minister. 

The  empire  had  gained  but  little  by  the  change  of  sovereigns. 
Farokhsir  was  not  less  contemptible  than  his  predecessor,  though  with 
the  additional  vices  of  cruelty  and  jealousy.  He  intrigued  to  secmre 
the  death  of  Hosen  All,  one  of  his  most  able  and  active  supporters, 
whom  he  had  found  himself  compelled  against  his  will  to  make  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  forces.    The  plot  failed^  and  the  intended  victim 
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of  his  master's  jealousy  proceeded  on  his  expedition  against  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  the  Deccan. 

The  reputation  of  this  general  sitffered  in  the  campaigns  which 
ensued.  The  Mahrattas  followed  up  their  old  tactics  with  so  much 
perseverance,  as  in  the  end  to  haffle  the  utmost  endeavours  of  Hosen 
Ali  to  bring  them  to  a  decisive  engagement,  and  he  was  eventually  glad 
to  compromise  matters  by  several  concessions,  which,  however,  Farokhsir 
refused  to  ratify. 

This  led  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  monarch  and  his 
general,  and  subsequently  to  a  difference  with  the  vizier,  the  brother  of 
^e  latter.  Farokhsir,  with  all  the  desire,  but  none  of  the  determina- 
tion needed  to  rid  himself  of  these  powerful  and  able  men,  began  to 
plot  against  them,  though  in  such  an  unskilful  and  undecided  manner 
as  served  but  to  expose  his  own  imbecility  and  fears,  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  to  disgust  and  alienate  those  who  would  have  seconded 
his  views.* 

The  immediate  result  of  these  weak  and  futile  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor  was  the  march  of  Hosen  Ali  to  the  capital  at  the  head 
of  an  army  devoted  to  his  service.  After  some  treating  with  the  weak- 
minded  sovereign,  and  a  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  against 
Hosen's  followers,  the  brothers  formally  took  possession  of  the  citadel, 
seized  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  quietly  put  him  to  death  after  an 
inglorious  reign  of  six  years. 

Upon  the  deposition  of  Farokhsir,  two  young  princes  of  the  royal 
family  were  successively  elevated  to  the  throne,  each  of  them  living  but 
a  few  months.  Subsequently  the  vizier  and  his  brother  raised  to -the 
imperial  dignity  another  prince  named  Honshu  Akhter,  who  was  de- 
clared emperor  under  the  title  of  Mohammed  Shah. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  reign  (a.d.  1719)  there  were  not 
wanting  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  approaching  decline  and  £&11  of  the 
Tartar  dynasty  in  India.  The  overbearing  conduct  of  the  vizier  and 
his  brother,  coupled  with  the  disgust  created  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  Farokhsir  had  met  his  death,  tended  to  estrange  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  ruling  powers,  who,  besides,  gave  evidence 
of  their  own  weakness  by  continued  disagreements.^ 

Insurrections  took  place  at  Allahabad,  and  other  large  cities,  as 
well  as  in  the  southern  division  of  the  Punjab,  which  occupied  the 
imperial  forces  for  some  time. 

It  was  dtuing  the  rule  of  this  monarch  that  an  embassy  was  de- 
spatched from  Calcutta  to  the  court  at  Delhi,  by  the  company's  servants, 
«  Elphinstone'B  India,  vol.  U.  p.  581.  ?  i^i^.  rol.  iL  p.  584. 
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with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  further  grants  of  territory  and  greater 
privileges  than  they  then  enjoyed.  The  emperor  received  the  British 
officials  with  some  show  of  favour;  but  through  the  secret  influence  of 
his  vizier,  who  was  also  governor  of  Bengal,  and  extremely  jealous  of 
the  European  settlers,  matters  appeared  for  some  time  likely  to  result 
far  from  satisfactorily  to  the  embassy.  Fortunately  for  the  English, 
the  emperor  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  royal  physicians,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  recourse  was  had  to 
the  aid  of  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the  embassy,  who  succeeded  in 
restoring  his  imperial  patient  to  health  in  a  short  period.  This  led  to 
a  concession  of  all  the  demands  of  the  British,  who  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  journey  to  Delhi. 

Amongst  other  turbulent  proceedings  which  agitated  the  empire, 
was  the  conduct  of  Asof  Jah,  governor  of  Malwa,  who,  omder  various 
pretences,  managed  to  raise  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  marched  towards  the  Deccan,  and  encountering  detach- 
ments of  the  royal  army,  routed  them,  and  established  himself,  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Mahrattas,  in  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  that  country. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  chief,  Hosen  Ali  marched  towards  the 
south,  taking  care  that  the  emperor  accompanied  him,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent plots  during  his  absence.  Mohammed,  disgusted  with  the  state  of 
servitude  in  which  he  lived  under  the  rule  of  the  brothers,  and  eager 
to  be  rid  of  them,  fell  into  a  plan  for  the  assassination  of  Hosen,  which 
took  place  not  far  from  the  royal  tent.  This  led  to  the  revolt  of 
Abdallah,  the  vizier,  who  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  surviving  his  reverses  but  a  short  time. 

These  occurrences  were  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Asof  Jah  to 
the  viziership.  This  austere  and  ambitious  man,  however  willing  he 
may  have  been  to  aid  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  was  soon  dis- 
gusted with  the  frivolous  life  of  Mohammed  and  the  little  regard  paid 
to  himself.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  tenure  of  office  he  threw 
up  the  viziership  and  withdrew  to  the  Deccan,  where  it  at  once  became 
apparent  that  his  design  was  to  render  himself  independent  of  the 
imperial  authority. 

Establishing  himself  at  Hydrabad  (a.d.  1723),  Asof  took  immediate 
steps  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  states  around  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  the  Mahratta  power  to  his  own  advantage  by  directing 
against  the  empire  the  arms  of  that  restless  people.  Saho  was  at  this 
time  the  dominant  rajah  of  the  tribe;  whilst  another  claimant^  Samba^ 
held  himself  prepared  for  any  opportunity  which  might  offer  of  asserting 
his  rights,  real  or  pretended.     By  playing  one  of  these  against  the 
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other^  Asof  contrived  to  strengthen  his  own  hands,  and  at  last  induced 
Saho  to  agree  to  a  treaty^  hj  which  he  undertook  to  invade  the  imperial 
territories. 

At  this  period  (a.d.  1731)  we  first  hear  mentioned  the  names  of 
Holkar  and  Sindia,  afterwards  so  famous  in  eastern  history.  The  an- 
cestors of  these  noted  chiefs  were,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  the  former  a  shepherd  on  the  Nira,  south  of  Poonah,  the 
httter,  though  of  a  good  family  near  Sattara,  in  such  reduced  circum- 
stances as  to  be  serving  as  the  domestic  of  a  Mahratta  general. 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  half  dozen  years  (a.d.  1737)  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  sentences,  no  occurrences  being  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  separate  notice.  On  all  sides  the  Mahrattas  con- 
tinued to  make  encroachments,  adding  to  their  territories  as  occasion 
offered^  seldom  with  any  real  opposition,  never  with  any  that  was 
effectual.  The  empire  was  yearly  becoming  weaker,  and  required  but 
some  sudden  or  violent  shock  to  cause  its  total  dismemberment. 

Meanwhile  the  possessions  and  influence  of  the  European  settlers 
throughout  India  had  been  gradually  extending.  The  French  had 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  their  naval  force,  under  the  command  of  the 
brave  Labourdonnais,  acted  so  effectually  against  the  fleet  of  the  British, 
as  for  a  time  to  cripple  most  seriously  the  operations  of  the  latter. 
Peace  being  restored  between  the  two  nations,  they  still  continued  their 
operations  against  various  native  states  on  one  pretext  or  the  other. 
The  governor  of  Madras  took  up  the  cause  of  a  deposed  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  and  marched  a  body  of  troops  into  those  territories  to  assert 
his  rights,  without,  however,  carrying  out  any  real  or  permanent  ob- 
ject It  was  during  these  operations  that  the  since  renowned  Clive, 
then  a  young  lieutenant,  took  the  field  for  the  first  time,  and  in  his 
earliest  action  gave  evidence  of  that  cool  valour  and  sound  judgment 
which  before  long  earned  for  him  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  troubles  of  the  Deccan  (a.d.  1739)  and  the  firivoHties  of  his  own 
court  had  so  occupied  the  attention  of  the  emperor  that  no  heed  had 
been  given  to  the  movement  of  the  ambitious  monarch  of  Persia,  Nadir 
Shah,  who  having  left  his  kingdom  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  army,  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  Afghan  territories,  and 
was  already  turning  his  attention  to  India,  where  he  well  knew  a  sure 
victory  and  rich  booty  awaited  him.  He  did  not  wait  long  for  the 
pretext  necessary  to  give  a  shadow  of  justification  for  crossing  the 
Indus,  which  he  did  at  the  close  of  the  year  1738.  Mohammed  Shah, 
roused  by  this  intelligence,  collected  a  force  but  ill  calculated  to  op- 
pose the  veteran  army  of  the  invader,  though  aided  by  the  questionable 
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presence  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan.  Early  in  the  following  year  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Carnal,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  im- 
perial army  and  the  submission  of  Mohammed  Shah.  The  emperor 
was  treated  with  great  consideration,  and  permitted  to  reside  unguarded 
in  his  own  quarters.  The  two  monarchs  afterwards  proceeded  in  com- 
pany to  Delhi^  where  they  resided  under  the  same  roof.^ 

The  stay  of  the  Persian  monarch  at  the  Indian  capital,  though 
brief,  was  marked  by  rapacity  and  bloodshed.  A  tmnult  having  arisen 
in  the  city,  the  pretext  was  afforded  the  Persian  troops  of  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  which  lasted  for  a  whole  day, 
the  loss  of  life  during  which  time  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  30,000  to  150,000. 

This  was  followed  by  a  general  plunder  of  the  city,  from  the  royal 
treasury  down  to  the  most  humble  dwelling,  when  an  incredible  amount 
of  coin  and  jewelry  of  various  sorts  appears  to  have  been  brought 
together  and  appropriated  by  the  Persian  king  as  payment  for  the  cost 
of  this  most  unwelcome  visit. 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  thus  carried  away  is  said  to 
have  been  nine  millions  sterling,'  whilst  the  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
jewels  amounted  to  quite  as  much  more.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
the  finest  horses,  elephants,  and  camels.  Nadir  Shah  carried  with  him 
several  hundreds  of  the  most  skilful  artisans  and  workers  in  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

Nadir  Shah  at  length  took  his  departure  from  the  capital  of  India^ 
after  a  sojourn  of  fiffcy-thre^  days,  the  memory  of  which  outlived  the 
perpetrators  of  the  atrocities  committed  therein.  Before  quitting 
Delhi,  the  king  of  Persia  seated  Mohammed  upon  his  throne,  and  with 
his  own  hands  placed  the  diadem  upon  the  brow  of  the  re-instated 
emperor,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  the  strictest  obedience  to  him 
from  the  nobles  and  chiefs  assembled  about  them  to  witness  and  par- 
take in  the  ceremony. 

Freed  from  the  dreaded  presence  of  these  powerful  invaders,  the 
emperor  had  full  opportunity  to  observe  and  deplore,  without  the  power 
of  remedying,  the  misery  which  threatened  him.  With  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  an  army,  an  exhausted  treasury,  a  devastated  country, 
cities  in  ruins,  and  surrounded  by  many  and  designing  enemies,  the 
prospect  for  the  future  was  indeed  dispiriting. 

The  nabobship  of  the  Camatic  being  at  this  time  (a.d.  1740)  the 
subject  of  contention  between  two  rival  candidates,  the  aid  of  the 
Mabratta  army  was  called  in  by  one,  which  very  shortly  settled  the 
•  ElphinBtono**  India,  vol.  it  p.  627.  *  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 
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question  for  the  moment,  and  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
defeated  candidate.  This  interference  was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  Asof,  or,  as  he  was  then  more  generally  styled,  the  Nizam  al 
Moolk,  who  finally  used  his  influence  to  bestow  the  rank  of  nabob  of 
the  Camatic  upon  one  of  his  own  connection.  The  French  commandant 
of  Fondicherry,  anxious  to  obtain  a  footing  with  some  of  the  native 
chiefs,  used  his  interest  and  some  money  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
Chanda  Sahib,  the  deposed  nabob,  who  no  sooner  found  himself  at 
liberty  than  he  commenced  raising  troops  and  sacking  such  towns  and 
forts  as  he  found  unprotected. 

From  this  date  to  the  year  1748  the  troubles  in  the  state  of  Arcot 
continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  nizam,  who  died  at  that  period, 
at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years.  This  event,  as  was  almost 
alwa3rs  the  case  in  eastern  governments,  led  to  contentions  in  the  family 
as  to  his  successor,  in  which  both  the  English  and  French  took  an 
interest,  according  as  their  own  advantage  might  be  best  served. 

From  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Nadir  Shah  from  Delhi  but  few 
events  had  occurred  within  the  then  prostrate  empire.  The  sole  ex- 
ception to  this  quiescent  state  of  things  were  the  rise  of  the  Rohillas, 
an  Afghan  tribe  inhabiting  a  mountain  tract  near  Oude,  and  an  in- 
vasion of  India  by  an  Afghan  chief,  Ahmed  Shah  Durani.  The  former 
was  put  down  by  the  emperor  in  person;  the  latter  was  repelled  by 
the  imperial  forces  at  Sirhind  under  Prince  Ahmed,  though  not  without 
a  severe  contest. 

Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  prince  was  called  off  to  Delhi, 
by  intelligence  of  his  fiftther^s  dangerous  illness,  which  ended  fatally  a 
month  later.  Mohammed  Shah  had  reigned  twenty-nine  years.  There 
was  no  opposition  raised  to  the  succession  of  his  son,  who  was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  emperor  under  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah. 

One  of  the  new  monarch's  earliest  efforts  was  directed  against  the 
Rohillas,  who  still  continued  to  be  troublesome  neighbours.  The  vizier, 
Safder  Jang,  was  sent  against  them,  but  was  repulsed;  and  finally, 
driven  to  extremity,  was  forced  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  two  Mahratta  chiefs,  Holkar  and  Sindia.  With  the  aid 
of  these  useful  auxiliaries,  the  vizier  obtained  a  decisive  advantage  oyer 
the  RohilTas,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  their  strongholds  to 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  when  they  were  glad  to  sue  for  peace  on 
any  terms.  ^® 

A  more  formidable  enemy  appeared  next  in  the  person  of  the 
Afghan  king,  who  once  more  marched  into  the  Punjab,  seized  upon 

10  Elpbisstone's  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  660. 
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Lahore  and  other  principal  cities,  and  finished  by  demanding  that  the 
emperor  should  regularly  cede  to  him  the  possession  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Too  weak  to  refuse,  and  fearing  another  invasion  of  India,  Ahmed 
Shah  at  once  consented  to  the  terms  proposed,  and  was  only  too  glad 
to  buy  off  on  such  terms  an  enemy  of  this  formidable  character. 

Dissensions  at  the  court  followed  closely  upon  these  external  trou- 
bles. The  assassination  of  a  favourite  eunuch  of  the  emperor  by  his 
vizier  led  to  an  open  rupture,  and  eventually  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
offending  minister.  His  successor,  however,  proved  not  more  accept- 
able to  the  monarch,  who  commenced  plotting  against  his  life ;  and 
upon  the  discovery  of  these  intrigues  open  war  was  declared  between 
the  emperor  and  his  subject.  The  latter  proved  victorious ;  and  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  monarches  person,  he  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
put  out,  and  a  young  prince  of  the  same  family  to  be  proclaimed  in 
his  stead  as  Alamghir  II. 

The  new  emperor  evinced  (a.d.  1754)  as  little  cordiality  towards 
the  vizier,  Ghazi-udin,  who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  as  had  his 
predecessor.  It  was  evident  that  the  minister  intended  to  rule  with 
an  iron  hand,  whilst  his  royal  master  should  look  on  and  sanction  his 
acts.  The  rigorous  severity  of  his  government  soon  caused  an  02)en 
mutiny,  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Nor  was  this  the  sole 
result  of  his  conduct.  Having  treacherously  seized  on  Lahore  and 
other  cities  in  the  Punjab,  contrary  to  the  treaty  lately  entered  into 
with  Ahmed  Shah  of  Afghanistan,  that  king  again  crossed  the  Indus, 
marched  to  Delhi,  and  meeting  this  time  with  no  opposition,  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  abandoned  it  to  slaughter  and  plunder. 

Having  no  intention  of  retaining  possession  of  Delhi,  the  Afghan 
king  contented  himself  with  securing  such  treasures  as  had  escaped 
Nadir  Shah,  and  then  retreated  across  the  Indus ;  having  meanwhile 
left  a  Bohilla  chief  in  command  of  the  capital,  as  a  check  upon  the 
tyrannical  power  of  Ghazi-udin  over  the  emperor.  The  ambitious 
minister  once  more  had  recourse  to  his  old  friends  the  Mahrattas,  to 
second  his  efforts  at  supremacy.  By  the  aid  of  that  power,  he  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  wresting  the  Punjab  from  the  hands  of  the  Afghan 
monarch,  took  forcible  possession  of  Delhi,  and  having  made  the  om- 
fortunate  and  helpless  Alamghir  prisoner,  put  him  to  death. 

Shah  Alum,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  owed  his  safety  at  this  moment 
to  his  absence  from  the  capital.  Ahmed  Shah  Durani  of  Afghanistan 
was  not  long  in  taking  revenge  for  the  occupation  of  the  Punjab.  He 
prepared  a  formidable  body  of  troops  for  a  further  invasion  of  the  em- 
pire, crossed  the  Indus  at  a  time  when  armies  seldom  take  the  field, 
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and  marching  southwards,  encountered  the  Mahratta  forces  in  the 
plains  of  Paniput,  near  the  Jumna,  under  Sedasheo  Bhao.  The  forces 
of  the  latter  comprised  about  100,000  cavalry  and  15,000  infantiy, 
many  of  whom  were  sepoys,  besides  a  large  park  of  artillery  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  rockets.  The  Durani  brought  against  this  army  about 
50,000  horse,  composed  of  Persians  and  Afghans,  with  30,000  infantry, 
partly  of  Bohillas  and  partly  Indian  soldiers,  but  ill  trained  ^^ 

After  facing  each  other  for  some  time,  during  which  the  Mahrattas 
suffered  much  from  want  of  supplies,  an  engagement  took  place,  when, 
after  a  terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Durani*s  army  was 
yictorious.  The  surviyors  of  the  Mahrattas  fled  from  the  field,  but 
were  so  hotly  pursued  that  but  very  few  of  them  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale  of  their  disasters.  The  power  of  this  people  was  so  effectually 
broken  by  this  battle,  in  which  most  of  their  chiefs  fell,  that  many 
years  elapsed  before  they  were  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  influence 
in  Indian  affairs. 

The  invading  army  having  thus  effectually  broken  up  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  empire,  retired  beyond  the  Indus^  and  appeared  no  more 
on  the  eastern  side  of  that  river. 

The  history  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  may  now  be  said  to  have  closed, 
as  the  remaining  events  which  occurred  in  the  various  provinces  and 
states  of  India  comprising  that  once  powerful  empire  belong  so  en- 
tirely to  the  history  of  the  British  power  in  the  East,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  link  them  together.  The  fugitive  Shah  Alum  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  capital  of  his  ancestors ;  but  being  without 
the  power  to  retain  it,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Rohilla  chief,  who 
deprived  him  of  sight,  and  afterwards  gave  him  into  the  power  of 
Sindia,  one  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  retained  him  in  close  confine- 
ment at  Delhi  until  that  city  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  in  1803. 
Shah  Alum  and  his  son,  Akbar  Shah,  both  died  pensioners  on  the 
bounty  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  with  the  last  of  these  princes 
ended  the  race  of  the  Tartar  monarchs  of  India. 

1^  Duff's  Histoiy  of  the  Mahrattas,  toI.  ii.  p.  152. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

EABLT  COHMITNinATION  BETWEEN  THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  WORLD, 
WITH  SUBSEQUENT  EUROPEAN  PROGRESS,  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
BRITISH  SUPREMACY  IN  INDIA. 

THE  earliest  records  whicli  we  possess  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  those  of  countries  to  the 
west  of  Arabia  relate  to  the  Jewish  kingdom  (b.c.  1014).  History 
informs  us  that  Solomon  drew  large  and  frequent  supplies  of  spices  and 
cotton  goods  from  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  even  in 
his  time  the  Phoenicians  were  said  to  have  been  long  in  possession  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  way  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  An  overland  communication  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  through  Persia  and  Arabia  ;  but  with  this  double 
intercourse,  the  western  nations  remained  in  deepest  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  the  people  that  lay  towards  the  rising  sun. 

All  that  Europe  knew  of  India  prior  to  the  expedition  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch  was  through  its  gold,  its  pearls,  its  spices,  and  its  rich 
cloths.  But  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  the  circuitous 
route  by  which  these  goods  were  conveyed,  and  the  many  hands  through 
which  they  passed,  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  any  but  the  most 
wild  aud  fanciful  pictures  of  the  East  ever  reached  those  who  consumed 
the  products  brought  from  those  distant  lands. 

It  was  reserved  for  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  331)  to  achieve, 
amongst  other  things,  the  opening  of  this  hidden  region,  although  he 
himself  visited  but  its  confines  on  the  west.  Unlike  the  progress  of 
those  northern  conquerors  who  came  after  him,  carrying  fire  and  sword 
and  scattering  death  and  ruin  about  their  footsteps,  the  Macedonian  car- 
ried with  him  the  softening  influence  of  civilisation.    Of  the  knowledge  of 
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India,  which  flowed  westward  consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander, we  have  abreadj  treated  at  the  conclusion  of  our  first  historical 
section. 

The  early  death  of  the  conqueror  destroyed  any  plans  he  may  have 
formed  for  opening  up  a  trade  with,  or  settling  an  empire  in  Hindostan  ; 
and  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  commerce  between  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds  was  conducted  by  the  Eg3rptian  and  Arab  merchants, 
by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Nile,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  ports 
being  then  Berenice,  Coptos,  and  Alexandria. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  routes  by  which  a  small  portion  of 
the  traffic  with  the  East  was  carried  on.  One  of  these  lay  through 
Persia  and  the  upper  part  of  Arabia  to  the  Syrian  cities ;  a  desert  and 
difficult  route,  but  one  of  great  antiquity.  The  only  halting-place  on 
thb  dreary  road  was  the  famed  city  of  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  so  called 
from  the  abundance  of  palm-trees  which  flourished  around  its  walls. 
This  regal  city  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  commerce  which  passed 
through  it,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  raised  the  state  to  a  degree 
of  importance  and  power  that  exposed  it  to  the  jealousy  of  imperial 
Eome.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  its  brave  and  noble-minded  queen, 
Zenobia,  was  captured,  her  city  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  overland 
traffic  of  the  desert,  which  had  existed  nnce  the  days  of  Abraham. 

The  second  route  was  by  way  of  the  Indus  upwards,  across  the 
rocky  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Gush,  and  so  on  to  the  river  Oseus  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  whence  the  merchandise  was  conveyed  by  other  land  and 
water  conveyance  to  the  cities  of  the  north  and  north-west.  Even  in 
the  present  day  we  find  this  a  route  of  some  importance,  serving  as  the 
means  of  carrying  on  a  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and  Russia,  which 
is  of  more  real  value  to  the  latter  country  than  is  perhaps  generally 
known  in  Europe.  The  richest  silks,  the  finest  muslins,  the  most  costly 
shawls,  the  rarest  drugs  and  spices,  are  bought  up  by  Russian  dealers 
and  transported  by  this  tedious  route  to  the  cities  of  the  great  Czar. 

With  the  Palmyra  route  the  carrying-trade  of  Egypt  with  the  East 
suffered  equally  from  ihe  ravages  and  conquests  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
though  not  so  permanently.  We  read  that  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  one  of  the  kings  of  Ceylon,  then  famed  for  its  spices 
and  pearls,  despatched  an  ambassador  to  the  Roman  court,  loaded  with 
many  costly  gifts.  At  a  later  period  still  the  Chinese  were  visited  by 
an  emissary  from  the  great  ruler  of  the  western  world. 

With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  the  trade  with  India  rallied, 
and  gathered  something  of  its  olden  strength.  The  two  events,  how- 
ever, which  most  sensibly  contributed  to  the  re-opening  of  this  com- 
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merce,  were  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  imperial  government  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople,  and  at  a  later  period  the  invasions  of  the 
Saracens. 

Not  less  enterprising  than  brave,  the  Saracenic  conquerors  of  the 
East  were  active  in  forming  commercial  dep6ts,  and  opening  a  trade 
wherever  nature  favoured  their  designs.  By  them  the  city  of  Bussorah 
was  built  on  a  iipot  peculiarly  adapted  for  navigation,  and  before  long 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  swarmed  with  the  mercantile  marine  of 
this  new  and  energetic  race.  The  genius,  however,  of  the  Saracens  was 
not  such  as  to  fit  them  to  become  civilisers  and  traders.  They  pos- 
sessed too  much  of  the  military  fire  of  conquerors  to  sit  down  and 
open  out  the  many  commercial  advantages  which  lay  before  them : 
it  sufficed  them  to  have  shewn  the  path. 

The  Turkish  rulers  of  Syria,  who  followed  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Saracenic  dynasty,  cared  as  little  for  the  great  prize  of  eastern  com- 
merce as  had  their  predecessors,  and  were  content  that  Constantinople 
should  be  the  centre  of  the  traffic  which  they  allowed  quietly  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Oenoese. 

This  was  but  a  moiety  of  the  eastern  trade.  The  Arabs,  as  hardy 
and  venturesome  at  sea  as  on  land,  had  resuscitated  the  traffic  through 
Egypt;  and  by  dint  of  many  explorations  along  the  coasts,  they  boldly 
sailed  from  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel,  and  stretching  eastwards,  reached  in  due  time  the  coasts  of 
Malabar.  It  is  believed  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's 
compass  from  the  East  into  Europe  to  these  enterprising  navigators. 
This  portion  of  the  commerce  of  India  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians  in  Egypt,  and  rapidly  raised  their  republic  to  an  importance 
and  power  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  any  other  modem  state 
of  similar  extent. 

Such  was  the  position  of  oriental  commerce,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  led  to  mighty  results,  and  changed  the  whole  course  of  affairs. 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  searching  for  the  East,  found  a  new  world 
in  the  West ;  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  Bartholomew  Diaz 
(a.d.  1486)  stumbled  upon  a  road  to  the  East  round  the  ''Cape  of 
Storms,"  so  called  by  him  in  token  of  the  disastrous  weather  he  there 
experienced. 

The  Portuguese  -monarch,  in  whose  service  Diaz  had  sailed,  was 
naturally  elated  at  the  importance  of  this  discovery ;  for  it  was  easy  to 
see,  that  by  means  of  this  new  passage  to  India  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Italians,  at  a  great  hazard  and  cost,  would  rapidly  fiEdl  into  the 
hands  of  their  western  neighbours. 
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Maritime  afiairs  were  in  those  days  (a«d.  1498)  carried  on  in  a  very 
di£Eerent  fashion  to  the  business  of  present  times ;  and,  anxious  as  the 
court  of  Lisbon  was  to  profit  by  ihe  fortunate  discovery,  it  was  not 
until  eleven  years  afterwards  that  a  large  and  well-appointed  fleet 
sailed  for  India  under  the  command  of  Yasco  de  Qama.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  it  was  now  re-christened,  was  safely  doubled;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  month  from  their  departure,  the  ships  com- 
posing thb  first  Portuguese  fleet  of  India  anchored  in  the  roads  of 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast  A  valuable  cargo  of  the  precious  things 
of  the  East  recompensed  the  enterprising  navigators  for  all  their  toils 
and  dangers ;  and  the  king  of  Portugal  had  the  proud  satis&ction  of 
witnessing  the  spoils  of  Indian  commerce  piled  at  his  feet ;  whibt  the 
merchants  of  Italy  and  Egypt  looked  on  in  undisguised  alarm.  It  was 
soon  demonstrated  that  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  seas  was  at  an> 
end.  It  was  in  vain  that  Venetian  merchants  leagued  with  Egyptian 
Mamelukes  to  fit  out  a  powerful  squadron,  and  endeavour  to  annihilate 
the  fleets  of  the  Portuguese.  The  latter  proved  more  than  a  match  for 
their  assailants,  and  remained  masters  of  the  Indian  waters.  Soon 
after  this  the  power  of  the  Venetian  state  became  crippled,  and  at  last 
annihilated,  so  that  the  merchants  of  that  country  ceased  to  hold  any 
influence  amongst  other  powers.  Egypt  too  passed  into  new  hands ; 
and  although  the  Turkish  successors  of  the  Mameluke  rulers  would 
gladly  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  they  lacked  the 
skill  and  enterprise  to  do  any  mischief  in  that  direction. 

The  merchants  of  Lisbon  had,  however,  other  opponents  to  en- 
counter— opponents  possessing  both  daring  and  skill.  The  Moorish 
traders — ^half  merchants,  half  buccaneers — ^had  to  this  period  held  pos- 
session of  the  Indian  seas  without  opposition  ;  and  long  habitude  had 
impressed  them  with  the  feeling  that  in  them  rested  the  sole  right  to 
navigate  and  traffic  on  the  waters  of  the  East.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  people  would  quietly  see  any  interlopers  trenching 
on  their  vested  interests ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  subjects  of  King 
Emmanuel  found  this  to  their  cost. 

The  Portuguese  monarch  was  not  ignorant  of  the  opposition  which 
his  attempt  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives  of  India  would  meet  with 
from  the  Moors.  Every  care  was  taken  to  render  the  armaments  which 
followed  the  first  expedition  as  strong  and  efficient  as  was  possible.  A 
fleet  of  thirteen  sail  of  all  sizes,  well  manned,  and  carrying  out  upwards 
of  a  thousand  soldiers,  was  despatched  from  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  commercial  operations  already  so  favourably  commenced 
by  Vasco  de  Gama,  but  under  command  of  another  officer,  one  Pedro  Al-  ' 
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yarez  de  GabraL  This  oommander  had  orders  to  open  commercial  nego- 
tiations with  the  Zamorin  of  Calient,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  form  a  settlement  for  trading  purposes  within  his  territories. 

It  was  during  this  voyage  to  India  that  Cabral  accidentally  dis- 
corered  the  Brazils,  having  been  driven  near  the  South  American 
coast  by  stress  of  weather.  Arrived  at  Calicut,  the  Portuguese  com- 
mander found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  prince  of  the  country 
to  accede  to  such  proposals  as  he  made.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was 
entered  into,  and  the  new-comers  very  shortly  found  themselves  esta- 
blished within  the  boundary  of  the  city. 

The  Moors,  firom  their  long  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  India, 
had  naturally  great  influence  with  the  Zamorin,  who  may  have  looked 
upon  the  Portuguese  with  eyes  not  more  favourable  than  the  former. 
They  contrived  in  a  very  short  time  to  work  upon  the  fears  and 
jealousy  of  this  prince  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  induce  him,  with  their 
co-operation,  to  attadc  the  European  &ctory,  and  kill  the  whole  of  the 
residents  therein. 

Cabral  was  not  slow  to  avenge  this  cruel  treachery.  Bringing  his 
entire  force  to  bear  upon  tiie  city,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  burning 
or  sinking  the  greater  part  of  the  Moorish  vessels  at  anchor  under  its 
walls^  and  reducing  the  place  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Zamorin,  upon 
this,  was  glad  to  purchase  safety  at  the  expense  of  several  new  conces- 
sions to  the  victors ;  and  a  treaty  fiur  more  favourable  to  the  latter  was 
concluded  upon  the  spot. 

This  decisive  blow  at  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  Calicut  was  shortly 
afterwards  productive  of  the  best  results  to  the  Portuguese.  Impressed 
with  the  courage  and  success  of  the  new-comers,  many  of  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  the  adjacent  states  sought  their  friendship,  entered  into 
amicable  treaties  with  Cabral  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign,  and  allowed 
&ctories  to  be  established  at  various  points  where  the  localities  pre- 
sented fiivourable  opportimities  for  opening  a  trading  intercourse  with 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

Having  so  far  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese  flag 
upon  the  Malabar  coast,  Cabral  prepared  to  return  to  Europe  with  a  fleet 
freighted  with  the  rare  and  costly  products  of  the  East,  and  not  a  little 
experience  of  oriental  affiiirs,  at  that  time  shrouded  in  the  greatest 
mystery. 

Arrived  at  Lisbon,  this  successfrd  commander  was  received  with  the 
utmost  favour  and  distinction  by  his  royal  master,  upon  whom  the  pre- 
dotts  fr^ghtage  of  the  ships,  and  the  boundless  prospect  for  the  future, 
made  no  slight  impression.    The  wealth  of  India  brought  thus^  as  it 
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were^  to  the  very  threshold  of  Europe,  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  energies  of  a  nation,  at  that  period  deeply  imhued  with  a  chivalric 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  discoyery.  The  rich  display  of  spices,  silks, 
precious  stones,  and  gums,  were  but  types  of  the  boundless  mines  of 
wealth  to  be  opened  in  that  far-off  land  of  rich  promise.  The  envied 
power  and  riches  of  the  merchant-princes  of  Venice  might  now  be  their 
own  destiny.  The  East  lay,  as  it  were,  prostrate  at  their  feet ;  and  it 
required  but  an  outstretched  hand  to  seize  the  willing  prize. 

The  king,  Emmanuel,  was  not  tardy  in  turning  the  information 
brought  by  Cabral,  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  to  full  account.  A  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  all  good  ships  and 
royally  found,  was  immediately  equipped,  and  the  command  of  the 
armament  given  to  Yasco  de  Gama,  who,  from  his  former  experiences, 
was  well  fitted  for  this  distinction.  The  monarch  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  selection  he  had  made.  De  Gama  rapidly  placed  matters 
on  a  sounder  and  more  thriving  footing  than  they  had  hitherto  been, 
by  cultivating  the  friendly  acquaintance  of  all  those  native  princes  who 
appeared  willing  and  able  to  further  his  views.  With  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut  he  was  less  careful  to  keep  up  an  intercourse,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  duplicity  of  his  character,  and  of  his  prejudice  against 
Europeans.  This  slighting  of  his  importance  led  the  prince  to  take 
aggressive  steps*:  he  despatched  his  fleet  to  attack  the  ships  of  De 
Gama ;  but  although  they  were  far  superior  in  number,  it  was  in  vain 
to  contend  against  the  superior  skill  and  courage  of  the  Portuguese; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  Zamorin  was  compelled  to  see  his  adver- 
saries successful  in  all  their  undertakings. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Portuguese  commander,  having  fulfilled  his 
mission  in  the  East,  took  his  departure  for  Europe,  leaving  a  small  fleet, 
and  sufficient  forces  to  protect  their  factories,  under  the  direction  of  one 
Loche.  This  officer,  however,  proved  unequal  to  the  task  ;  and  instead 
of  guarding  the  trading  settlements  and  the  territories  of  such  native 
princes  as  had  favoured  his  countrjrmen,  and  thus  excited  the  enmity 
of  the  powerful  ruler  of  Calicut,  he  proceeded  in  various  directions  in 
quest  of  adventure  and  riches.  The  immediate  result  of  this  conduct 
was  the  attack  and  capture  of  Cochin,  a  friendly  state^  by  the  Zamorin. 
The  return  of  the  fleet  to  the  Malabar  coast,  the  death  of  the  unquali- 
fied commander,  and  the  final  appointment  of  Albuquerque  to  the  post 
of  captain-general  of  the  Portuguese  forces  in  India,  were  the  means  of 
restoring  matters  to  their  original  footing.  The  king  of  Cochin,  with 
the  aid  of  his  European  allies,  defeated  the  numerous  troops  of  the 
Zamorin,  and  recovered  from  that  chief  possession  of  his  city. 
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It  was  fortunate  for  the  Portugaese  that  they  possessed  sach  an  able 
commander  as  Albuquerque;  for  all  that  valour,  judgment,  and  decision 
could  effect,  was  needed  to  preserve  their  power  and  influence  among 
the  native  states.  The  promulgation  of  a  papal  bull,  couched  in  the 
arrogant  and  dictatorial  tone  peculiar  to  those  insolent  documents,  and 
assigning  to  the  king  of  Portugal  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  of  India,  so  far  from  serving  the  cause  of  the  interlopers,  tended 
to  jeopardise  their  very  existence  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  It  was 
found  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  persuade  the  benighted  denizens 
of  the  eastern  world,  that  any  Christian  dignitary,  however  exalted  his 
earthly  station  might  be,  possessed  any  right  to  bestow  their  territories, 
their  possessions,  and  themselves  upon  any  band  of  adventurers  who 
chose  to  set  up  a  claim  to  such  lavish  gifts. 

The  attempts  made  under  cloak  of  this  Catholic  document  brought 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  Portuguese  the  enmity  and  hostility  of 
every  race  they  came  in  contact  with;  and  before  long  they  found 
themselves  in  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  carrying  on  their  barter 
at  the  cannon^s  mouth.  Their  factors  were  compelled  to  go  about  armed 
to  the  teeth  ;  every  bale  of  goods  was  bought  at  the  cost  of  blood;  each 
entry  in  their  books  was  made  under  the  protection  of  drawn  swords. 

The  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  no  less  than  the  prudence 
and  foresight  of  Albuquerque  saved  the  Portuguese  from  the  imminent 
danger  which  at  this  period  (a.d.  1511)  threatened  their  possessions 
in  the  East.  A  series  of  bold  enterprises,  crowned  in  every  case  with ' 
undoubted  success,  served  to  reinstate  their  name  and  reputation  upon 
the  old  footing;  and  before  two  years  had  passed,  this  excellent  com- 
mander had  the  satis&ction  of  beholding  the  neighbouring  rajahs  and 
princes  eager  to  ally  themselves  and  open  trading  treaties  with  him. 
Qoa  was  taken  possession  of,  and  strongly  fortified.  The  island  of 
Malacca  was  conquered  and  garrisoned ;  and,  in  short,  at  every  point 
along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where 
there  appeared  an  opportunity  for  commercial  intercourse,  there  Alber- 
querque  planted  the  flag  of  his  sovereign  and  built  a  factory.  Not 
content  with  his  conquests  in  India,  the  Portuguese  commander  opened 
communications  with  China,  and  freighted  several  ships  for  that  remote 
country. 

By  a  series  of  wise  and  liberal  enactments,  he  gave  such  encourage- 
ment to  trade  and  navigation,  that  soon  his  ports  were  crowded  with 
vessels  of  merchants  from  every  eastern  state,  anxious  to  transact 
business  whwe  they  eould  do  so  in  the  greatest  security  and  to  the 
most  advantage. 
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Having  thns  fairly  established  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India, 
Albuquerque  might  have  extended  his  influence  still  farther,  had  he 
not  been  cut  ofif  by  death  in  the  height  of  his  successes,  after  a  bril- 
liant rule  of  five  years.  His  loss  was  felt  not  less  keenly  by  the 
natives  of  India  than  by  his  countrymen;  far  and  wide  the  influence 
of  his  name  had  been  felt  for  good,  and  wherever  it  was  known,  re- 
gret, deep  and  universal,  was  expressed  for  the  death  of  one  so  good  and 
talented. 

His  successor,  Soarez,  was  opposed  to  him  in  nature  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  in  proportion  as  his  conduct  departed  from  that  steady  and 
unflinching  course  pursued  by  Albuquerque,  so  did  the  prosperity  of 
the  Portuguese  settlements  suffer  in  their  transactions  with  the  native 
dealers.  Self-interest  was  the  dominant  feeling  with  the  new  com- 
mander; and  as  his  example  was  not  long  in  being  followed  by  those 
under  his  authority,  it  became  a  struggle  amongst  the  whole  body  of 
military  to  enrich  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without  regard  to 
the  public  service,  or  the  means  used  to  attain  their  ends.  Corruption 
and  oppression  ruled  rampant  at  all  the  stations ;  justice  was  forgotten 
amidst  the  general  scramble  for  wealth ;  and  it  soon  became  evident, 
that  before  very  long  the  position  of  Portuguese-  affairs  in  India  would 
be  in  no  better  condition  than  they  were  previous  to  the  government  of 
Albuquerque. 

Fortunately  for  their  reputation,  the  authorities  at  Lisbon  gathered 
tidings  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  East,  and  recalled  Soarez 
whilst  there  was  still  something  to  be  saved ;  although  the  successor 
appointed,  Sequera,  did  nothing  to  retrieve  the  confusion  into  which 
matters  had  fallen.  The  power  of  the  Portuguese  was  at  that  period 
at  an  extremely  low  ebb ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  had  the 
native  princes  made  any  combined  and  well-directed  attack  upon  them, 
they  could  hardly  have  helped  proving  completely  successful.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  old-established  reputation  of  the  Portuguese  arms 
served  to  keep  them  safe  at  that  time  from  any  plots. 

At  length  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  councils  of  the  court  at 
Lisbon  by  the  decease  of  King  Emmanuel.  The  veteran  Vasco  de 
Gama,  under  the  title  of  Count  di  Vidigueyra,  was  appointed  to  the 
sole  command,  as  captain-general  of  Ih'e  Indian  empire,  and  sailed  once 
more  for  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed 
civil  and  militaiy  staff.  Unfortunately  the  old  commander  lived  but 
three  months  after  his  arrival  in  India;  yet  in  that  brief  space  of  time 
he  managed,  by  dint  of  activity  and  boldness,  to  correct  many  of  the 
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abuses  existing,  and  to  put  down  the  swanxiB  of  pirates  and  robbers 
who  infested  both  sea  and  land,  equally  with  the  numerous  peculators 
in  high  places. 

His  death  was  followed  hj  a  long  series  of  disgraceful  struggles 
amongst  the  Portuguese  leaders  for  the  supreme  command ;  and  when 
at  length  a  superior  officer  was  sent  out  from  Lisbon  to  assume  the 
chief  authority,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  asserted  his  office, 
and  dispatched  one  of  the  principal  misdoers  under  arrest  to  Europe. 

The  good  offices  of  Nunio  were  needed  to  endeavour  to  place  Por- 
tuguese affairs  upon  a  better  footing.  Yet  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task, 
so  widened  had  been  the  breach  between  the  Europeans  and  the  vari- 
ous rajahs.  To  add  to  his  difficulties,  he  involved  himself  in  a  war 
with  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  sultan  of  Guje- 
rat.  Subsequently,  the  emperor  having  been  worsted,  the  sultan  and 
his  allies  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  war  was  declared,  which  led 
to  a  protracted  struggle  between  the  two  powers,  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  emperor  to  avenge  his  defeat  by  sending  reinforcements  to  aid  his 
countrymen  against  the  Europeans.  The  valour  and  discipline  of  the 
Portuguese  troops  proved  in  the  end  too  much  for  the  hordes  of  rude 
soldiers  brought  against  them ;  and  thus  the  danger  was  averted,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  singular  bravery  and  skill  displayed  by  the  gar- 
risons of  the  factories  so  influenced  the  feelings  of  the  many  petty 
rulers  in  the  vicinity,  that  those  who  had  before  been  ready  to  declare 
against  the  Portuguese,  and  waited  for  the  moment  to  do  so,  now  pro- 
fessed the  most  devoted  attachment  to  them,  and  sought  their  friend- 
ship by  every  means. 

Stephen  de  Ghima,  the  son  of  the  veteran  of  that  name,  lilthough  in 
every  way  qualified  for  the  important  post,  was  not  permitted  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  East  long  enough  to  effect  any  bene- 
ficial improvements ;  whilst  the  notorious  conduct  of  his  successor,  De 
Souza,  went  far,  by  cruelty,  oppression,  and  religious  persecutions,  to 
ruin  the  Portuguese  character  and  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
So  infamous  was  the  conduct  of  this  sangruinary  and  haughty  man, 
t^at  the  sultan  of  Gujerat  once  more  declared  war  upon  the  oppressors 
of  India ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  reinforcements  from  the 
court  of  Delhi,  he  laid  close  siege  to  a  fortified  town,  and  pressed  it  so 
severely,  that  it  must  have  &llen  into  his  hands  but  for  the  timely 
arrival  from  Lisbon  of  De  Souza's  successor,  De  Castro,  a  man  of  very 
different  stamp,  who  relieved  the  garrison  of  the  besieged  city,  defeated 
the  besieging  aimy  with  great  slaughter,  and  finally  carried  the  war 
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SO  yigoroTislj  and  saccessfullj  into  the  heart  of  the  enemj's  country, 
as  to  induce  the  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan  and  Gujerat  gladlj  to  sue 
for  peace  on  terms  proposed  hj  himself. 

The  successful  general  followed  up  these  exploits  hj  a  course  of 
wise  and  conciliatory  measures,  calculated  to  remove  the  evil  impres- 
sion left  by  his  several  predecessors.  In  this  he  finally  succeeded : 
enemies  were  made  friendly;  peaceful  trade  took  the  place  of  warfare 
and  persecution;  religious  toleration  was  the  order  of  the  day;  and 
before  a  year  had  elapsed,  prosperity  once  more  smiled  upon  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements.  Their  ports  were  crowded  with  shipping ;  their 
factories  teemed  with  produce  and  merchandise ;  and  on  all  sides  were 
heard  the  busy  sounds  of  industry.  At  no  period  of  their  Indian  his- 
tory could  it  be  said  that  the  Portuguese  had  attained  any  greater 
degree  of  prosperity  than  they  enjoyed  under  the  wise  administration 
of  De  Castro. 

The  establishment  of  Jesuit  institutions  in  the  East  by  the  monk 
Francis  Xavier  must  .not  be  omitted,  as  it  forms  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  those  colonies,  and  at  no  distant  date  exerted  a  sen- 
sible influence  upon  the  course  of  events.  Of  limited  capacity  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  he  compensated  for  religious  deficiencies  by 
energy  and  untiring  zeal;  and  not  particularly  exacting  in  the  degree 
of  sincerity  of  his  followers,  contrived,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  to  convert  vast  numbers  of  heathens  to  a  nominal  Christianity. 
The  new  faith,  in  his  skilful  and  enterprising  hands,  assumed  a  degree 
of  elasticity  and  pliability  which  moulded  it  to  the  temperament  of 
any  of  the  Hindoo  or  Moslem  races;  and  as  Xavier  looked  more  to 
the  number  than  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  he  was  met  on  all  sides 
with  open  arms. 

To  the  zeal  of  a  religious  apostle  he  added  the  enterprise  of  a  poli- 
tician, and  carefully  played  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  government; 
not  making  himself  a  party  to  any  of  the  corrupt  malpractices  of  those 
times,  but  rather  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  misdoers.  At 
the  death  of  De  Castro,  however,  the  old  leaven  of  corruption,  which 
had  during  his  rule  lain  dormant  amongst  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants of  the  Indo-Portuguese  government,  shewed  itself  in  undisguised 
colours.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Jesuit  exerted  his  strongest  influenoe 
to  avert  the  evil  effects  of  this  state  of  things ;  equally  useless  was  it  to 
represent  the  misconduct  of  the  officials  to  the  court  at  Lisbon.  The 
evil-doers  had  powerful  firiends  at  home;  and  at  that  distance,  with  the^ 
then  tardy  and  uncertain  means  of  communication  between  remote 
parts  of  the  globe,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  justice  was  long 
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ere  it  found  a  response  in  the  royal  mind  which  then  reded  the  des- 
tinies of  Portugal. 

During  the  rule  of  the  various  goyemors  who  followed  De  Castro, 
little  occurred  worthy  of  record,  save  events  which  shock  humanity, 
and  cause  us  to  blush  for  the  deeds  committed  under  the  cloak  of 
reUgion,  Jesuitism  had,  unfortunately  for  Indi%  brought  in  its  train 
the  institution  of  that  infernal  machine  of  evil  passions  and  fanatical 
bigotry,  the  Inquisition,  the  architype  of  Roman  Catholicism.  This 
devilish  engine  was  set  to  work  at  Goa,  and  made  to  do  the  bidding 
of  priestly  intolerance  and  lay  enmities ;  and  when,  by  the  death  of 
Don  Sebastian,  the  crown  of  Portugal  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  work  of  wickedness  received  a  stimulus  that  wrought  it  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  cruelty. 

The  enormity  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  within  those  fearful  walls, 
the  terror  which  the  name  of  a  priest  of  Christ  inspired  in  the  breast 
of  every  Christian  and  heathen  dweller  in  those  devoted  colonies,  spread 
a  sad  and  heavy  gloom  over  the  land  that  but  a  few  short  years  pre- 
viously had  revelled  in  the  sunshine  of  happy,  peaceful  industry.  The 
records  of  these  terrible  times  are  fan  too  sad  to  be  long  dwelt  upon. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  such  things  were,  and  leave  the  dark  veil 
unlifbed. 

As  evil  has  ever  been  known  to  work  out  good,  so  these  perse- 
cutions and  religious  slaughters  led  in  the  end  to  favourable  results. 
A  cry  for  vengeance  arose  from  the  priestly  shambles  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. It  went  forth  over  that  devoted  land  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
found  an  echo  in  many  a  heart, — sympathy  in  many  a  home.  Insur- 
rections, revolts,  massacres,  and  burnings  were  to  ba  met  with  far  and 
near.  Armed  with  another  Papal  bull,  the  Portuguese  ChrUticms 
deluged  the  country  with  blood ;  but  in  vain.  Even  the  native  con> 
verts  joined  the  standard  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  Moslem,  whose  prac- 
tice, if  not  their  creed,  was  more  merciful  and  tolerant  than  that  of 
the  civilised  crusaders  from  the  western  world. 

And  now  another  people  appeared  on  the  bloody  stage ;  a  race  of 
persevering,  industrious  merchants,  who,  by  their  cautious  and  humane 
policy,  founded  an  empire  in  the  East  more  durable,  because  more 
merciful,  more  kindly,  than  that  of  the  intolerant  Portuguese. 

The  Dutch  (a.d.  1509)  having  gathered  some  information  respecting 
the  trade  and  possessions  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  and  lured  by 
the  prospect  of  a  share  of  those  costly  spoils,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen under  the  direction  of  an  East  India  Company,  and  de- 
spatched it  laden  with  goods  and  merchandise  for  barter,  and  well 
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armed.  The  advent  of  this  first  armament  from  Holland  was  the 
dawn  of  salvation  to  India ;  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the 
decline  and  min  of  the  Indo-Portnguese  empire. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  governor  of  Qoa»  alarmed  bj  the  appearance 
of  these  formidable  rivals  on  the  eastern  waters,  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  natives  of  India  against  the  Dutch.  He  soon  found  that  so  far 
from  the  new-comers  being  regarded  with  fear  or  jealousy,  they  were 
looked  upon  with  favourable  eyes  by  the  princes  who  ruled  upon  the 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  and  that  these  people  began  to  count 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  Hollanders,  as  a  foil  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  Portuguese.  Equally  in  vain  was  it  to  endeavour  to  repel  the 
intruders  by  force  of  arms ;  they  would  gladly  have  found  a  pretext 
for  a  quarrel,  but  the  wary  policy  of  the  Dutch  disappointed  them  in 
this,  and  the  latter  were,  moreover,  too  well  armed  to  be  easily  taken 
by  surprise. 

Following  closely  in  the  steps  of  these  came  the  English,  seeking 
their  share  of  the  wealth  of  these  fabled  regions.  The  fame  of  the 
Indian  name,  the  marvellous  tales  told  of  the  wonders  and  boundless 
riches  of  the  land  of  the  BWi,  had  made  their  way  across  British  waters, 
and  found  ready  listeners  amongst  the  merchants  of  London.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period  the  English  had  received  the  uncertain  and  ill- 
assorted  shipments  of  Indian  goods  through  the  Venetians,  who,  enjoy- 
ing a  monopoly  at  that  period,  had  imposed  such  terms  on  their  tra£Bc 
as  seemed  best  to  them.  Subsequent  negotiations  with  the  sultan  of 
Turkey  had  enabled  the  British  to  trade  to  greater  advantage  by  send- 
ing their  ships  direct  to  the  ports  of  that  country,  and  purchasing  such 
eastern  goods  as  they  required  direct  from  those  merchants,  who  im- 
ported them  by  the  way  of  Persia.  The  opportunity,  however,  which 
was  now  presented,  of  being  able  to  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce 
of  India  by  a  more  direct  and  profitable  means,  was  too  tempting  to 
be  thrown  away ;  and  incited  by  the  news  of  the  entire  success  of  the 
Hollanders  in  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the  spice-trade  of  the  East^ 
at  that  time  the  most  valuable  traffic,  and  furthermore  emboldened  by 
the  reports  of  several  English  travellers  and  adventurers  who  had 
visited  various  parts  of  India,  and  forwarded  home  copious  results 
of  their  observations,  it  was  at  length  determined  upon  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Dutch,  and  form  an  English  East  India  Company. 

It  was  in  the  year  1600  that  a  number  of  London  merchants 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  trading  purposes,  with  a 
capital  of  369,89  U.;  and  applying  to  the  sovereign  (Queen  Eliza- 
beth) for  a  charter,  they  were  finally  incorporated  under  the  de- 
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aignation  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
trading  to  the  East  Indies."  The  charter  of  incorporation  thus  ob- 
tained named  the  first  twenty-four  directors,  and  the  chairman,  Thomas 
Smythe ;  but  the  power  of  nominating  their  successors  was  vested  in 
the  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  which  was  by  shares  of 
501.  each.  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  the  powers  of  this 
new  company  were  defined :  ''  To  traffic  and  use  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandise by  sea,  in  and  by  such  ways  and  passages  already  discovered, 
or  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  as  they  should  esteem  and  take  to  be 
fittest,  unto  and  from  the  East  Indies,  unto  the  countries  and  ports  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  unto  and  from  all  the  islands,  ports,  havens^ 
cities,  creeks,  rivers,  and  places  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  or  any 
of  them,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
where  any  trade  or  traffic  may  be  used  ;  to  or  from  every  of  them,  in 
such  order,  manner,  form,  liberty,  and  condition,  as  they  themselves 
should  from  time  to  time  determine." 

Amongst  other  stipulations  inserted  in  this  original  document  was 
a  proviso,  by  the  cautious  Elizabeth,  to  the  efiect  that  if  within  the 
time  allotted  to  the  corporation  by  the  charter  it  should  in  any  way 
appear  to  her  majesty  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  com- 
pany worked  detrimentally  to  the  welfare  of  the  trading  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  community,  then,  by  giving  two  years'  notice,  it  would  be 
lawful  for  the  crown  to  cancel  the  entire  deed  of  incorporation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  course  of  events  went  to  shew  that  the  company 
carried  on  their  operations  in  a  right  and  public-spirited  manner,  then 
her  majesty  agreed  to  renew  the  said  charter,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  company  in  many  ways, 
as  might  appear  unto  her  and  her  advisers  most  conducive  to  the 
general  good. 

The  first  English  fleet  which  was  dispatched  to  India  (a.d.  1601) 
consisted  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lancaster.  These 
anchored  in  the  roads  of  Achen  in  June  of  the  following  year ;  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  commodore  was  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  prince  of  the  country.  Having  bartered  some  of  the 
merchandise  for  such  articles  as  the  place  furnished,  Lancaster  made 
sail  for  Java,  to  complete  the  homeward  lading  with  spices,  gums, 
silks,  saltpetre,  dec. ;  and  finally,  after  arranging  another  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Bantam,  he  returned  home  well  freighted  with  a  valuable 
cargo. 

This  and  similar  successftd  voyages  (a.d.  1605)  by  the  fleets  of  the 
English  company  did  not  fiail  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  not  only  the 
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Portuguese  but  the  Dutch,  who  had  hj  this  time  established  manj 
factories  and  settlements  along  the  Indian  coasts,  and  upon  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas.  Malacca  was  taken  possession  of  bj 
them ;  and  from  that  point  they  made  several  efforts  to  open  a  trading 
communication  with  other  countries  to  the  eastward.  Although  cor- 
diallj  detesting  each  other,  the  merchants  of  these  two  nations  at  once 
agreed  upon  a  mutual  course  of  action  as  regarded  the  new  interlopers 
upon  the  Indian  seas.  Thej  united  to  thwart  and  damage,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  traffic  of  the  English ;  and  at  length  this 
secret  opposition  was  flung  aside,  and  exchanged  for  a  more  open  hos- 
tility. Fleets  were  sent  out  to  cut  off  the  British  merchantmen,  by 
both  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch ;  and  so  determined  was  the  opposi- 
tion, that  it  was  eventually  deemed  necessary  for  the  English  East 
India  Company  to  despatch  much  larger  ships  well  armed  with  heavy 
cannon.  The  result  of  this  decision  was,  that  when  next  the  Portu- 
guese fleet  made  an  attack  upon  the  English  vessels,  which  they  did 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat,  they  experienced  a  terrible  defeat, 
amounting  almost  to  annihilation.  A  second  engagement  led  to  pre- 
cisely similar  results ;  and  it  then  became  evident  to  the  native  princes 
and  sovereigns  of  India,  no  less  than  to  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch, 
that  on  the  seas  no  power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
was  sufficient  to  master  the  English,  and  that  in  their  hands  must  re- 
main the  dominion  of  the  Indian  waters. 

The  like  desire  which  had  in  years  past  animated  the  petty  and 
superior  rulers  of  those  countries  to  court  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Portuguese,  was  now  (a.d.  1632)  manifested  by  them  towards  the 
British,  whom  they  considered  as  perfectly  invincible. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  favourable  impression  thus  created;  by 
despatching  embassies  from  the  British  settlements  to  several  of  the  na- 
tive potentates,  especially  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  by  whom  Sir  Thomas 
Boe  was  most  warmly  received.  By  these  means  permission  was  gained 
for  the  formation  of  several .  new  and  important  settlements,  with  fac- 
tories for  purposes  of  trade  ;  so  that,  indirectly,  the  very  opposition  of 
the  Portuguese  had  proved  the  means  of  the  advancement  of  their  new 
rivals. 

The  rule  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  was  now  rapidly  on  the  de- 
cline ;  the  Dutch  were  sensibly  on  the  ascendant  in  many  places  where 
the  former  had  ruled  paramount ;  and  it  became  evident  that  in  future 
the  struggle,  if  there  should  continue  to  be  any,  would  be  between  the 
Dut-ch  and  the  English.  Negotiations  were  entered  upon  in  Europe 
with  a  view  to  prevent  any  further  acts  of  hostility  between  the  sub- 
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jects  of  two  powers  at  amity  with  each  other;  but  with  little  effect. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  relied  so  confidently  upon  the  strength 
of  their  position  in  the  various  trading  countries  of  India,  that  they  re- 
garded any  amicable  arrangements  as  weak  concessions  on  their  part, 
and  accordingly  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement. 
The  weakness  and  vanity  of  James  I.,  and  the  troubles  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  favoured  the  desired  procrasti- 
nation of  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  left  the  English  company  to  their 
own  resources. 

The  active  mind  and  energetic  character  of  Cromwell  (a.d.  1654) 
viewed  matters  in  a  fstr  different  light,  and  he  at  once  perceived  the 
importance  of  fully  protecting  our  eastern  commerce ;  and  having  in 
the  war  which  he  waged  with  Holland  completely  beaten  that  people 
where  they  had  believed  themselves  the  most  powerful,  he  felt  himself 
in  a  position  to  dictate  his  own  terms  in  reference  to  Indian  matters ; 
accordingly,  in  April  1654,  a  formal  treaty  was  concluded^  iji  which 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  East  India  Company  were  fully 
and  honourably  maintained. 

From  the  weak  and  profligate  Charles  11.  (a.d.  1669)  little  was  to 
be  expected;  and  the  only  advantage  the  British  company  derived 
during  his  reign  was  the  cession  to  them  of  the  island  of  Bombay, 
whidi  had  formed  part  of  the  dowry  the  monarch  had  received  fi*om 
Portugal  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  that 
country. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  Company  might  have  strength- 
ened their  position  with  the  utmost  ease;  for  that  prince,  whatever 
were  his  other  faults,  did  not  possess  that  of  inattention  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  subjects.  He  readily  conceded  them  all  the 
privileges  they  sought,  and  was  prepared  to  forward  their  views  in  any 
manner  that  might  have  been  desirable ;  but  with  all  these  advantages, 
the  company  suffered  much  from  the  incapacity  or  dishonesty  of  their 
own  servants ;  and  so  great  was  this  evil  in  the  case  of  the  governor 
of  Bombay,  Sir  John  Child,  that  the  emperor  of  Delhi  deemed  it 
necessary  to  proceed  to  open  hostility  with  the  English,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  sacking  that  town  by  the  timely  death  of  the  unpopular 
governor. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  saw  little  improve- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  or  in  their 
prospects  in  the  East.  The  outcry  against  the  misdirection  of  these 
affiurs  became  loud  and  general ;  and  it  was  only  by  heavy  and  frequent 
bribes  in  influential  quarters  that  the  directors  contrived  to  maintain 
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their  position.  At  length  a  new  East  India  ABSociation  was  formed, 
which,  after  some  years  of  bitter  animosity,  became  fused  in  the  old 
one  (▲.D.  1708);  and  eventnally  the  two  obtained  a  new  charter, 
which,  amongst  other  concessions,  granted  to  the  Company  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  courts  of  session  and  appeal,  as  also  a  mayor's  court,  at 
each  of  the  three  Presidencies,  then  created,  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Calcutta. 

By  slow  but  sure  steps  (a.d.  1715)  the  servants  of  the  Company 
advanced  their  superiors'  interests ;  and  it  was  so  far  a  fortnnate  cir- 
cumstance for  them  that,  upon  the  decease  of  the  then  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  Aurungzebe,  many  dissensions  and  cabals  took  place,  which  en- 
abled them  to  work  out  their  own  particular  views.  Another  embassy 
was  undertaken  from  Calcutta  to  the  court  of  Delhi;  and  although 
many  difficulties  and  delays  intervened,  the  objects  of  the  mission 
were  eventually  gained,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Viceroy  of  - 
Bengal,  who  cordially  hated  the  English,  and  who  would  gladly  have 
denied  them  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  land  within  the  imperial  terri- 
tories. 

The  commerce  between  France  and  India  attained  about  this  time 
such  an  importance  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  English;  and  when  at 
length  there  was  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  a 
fleet  was  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Pondlcherry.  This 
expedition  failed  through  th^  incapacity  of  the  English  commander, 
and  the  valour  and  skill  of  the  French  Admiral  Labourdoonais,  who,  in 
his  turn,  attacked  and  reduced  Madras,  A.  d.  1747.  A  second  naval 
expedition  agunst  Pondicherry  was  attended  with  as  little  success  as 
the  first;  and  Boscawen,  the  English  admiral,  was  forced  to  a  humi- 
liating retreat.  These,  and  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Tan- 
jore,  served  for  a  time  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms  in  the 
East.  Major  Lawrence  undertook  a  second  expedition  against  Tan- 
jore  in  aid  of  the  dethroned  rajah ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  English, 
though  with  little  permanent  advantage,  came  off  victorious.  These 
operations  were  shared  in  by  one  who  was  afterwards  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  Indian  warfare.  The  name  of  Clive  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  history  of  British  influence  in  the  East,  and  ranks 
second  to  none  other  in  its  world-wide  fame.  At  this  time  Clive  was 
a  young  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  regiments  engaged  upon  this  occasion, 
and  his  abilities  and  sound  judgment  were  at  once  perceived  by  Major 
Lawrence,  who  did  not  fail  to  turn  them  to  account. 

The  peace  of  the  Indian  peninsula  was  at  this  period  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  repeated  disputes  between  the  nabobs  of  the  Camatic  and 
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the  Nizam  al  Mulk,  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  The  treachery^  the  cruel- 
ties, the  bloodshed  which  arose  out  of  this  struggle  are  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  eountry  out  of  the  East.  At  length,  after  a  long 
series  of  crimes  and  treacheries,  the  nabobship  of  the  Camatic  was  as- 
sumed by  Chanda  Sahib,  formerly  the  minister  of  that  state.  The 
death  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  followed  soon  after;  and  disputes  arising 
between  hb  son  and  grandson,  Nazir  Jing  and  Murzafa  Jing,  respect- 
ing the  succession,  Chanda  Sahib,  noted  not  less  for  his  cowardice  than 
for  his  aiftbition,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  latter ;  they  were  soon 
joined  by  the  French,  and  for  a  time  victory  declared  in  their  favour; 
but  so  elated  were  they  vrith  their  success,  that  instead  of  ensuring  at 
once  the  power  that  now  lay  so  easily  within  their  grasp,  they  repaired 
to  Arcot  and  Pondicherry,  where  they  spent  their  time  in  pompous 
display ;  and  thus  afforded  time  to  their  enemies,  who,  being  joined 
by  Mohammed  AH,  governor  of  Trichinopoly,  and  a  detachment  of  Eng- 
lish troops  under  Major  Lawrence,  came  upon  them  unawares,  and 
gained  an  easy  victory.  Murzafa  Jing  was  flung  into  prison,  whilst 
Chanda  Sahib  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Pondicherry. 

Nazir  Jing  was  shortly  after  shot  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French,  who  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Qingee.  Murzafa  was 
now  released,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan; 
he  did  not»  however,  long  enjoy  his  power,  but  was  murdered  by  a  party 
of  the  Patau  troops;  and  Salabat  Jing,  son  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  was 
nominated  by  the  French  to  succeed  him. 

The  military  energies  of  the  English,  which  had  suffered  severely 
since  the  departure  of  Major  Lawrence  from  India,  were  now  retrieved 
by  Clive,  who  requested  and  gained  permission  to  attack  Arcot,  in 
order  to  divert  the  attention  of  Chanda  Sahib,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly.  Arrived  at  Arcot,  Clive,  in  spite  of  the 
most  inclement  weather,  at  once  made  himself  master  of  the  town  and 
dtadel.  But  more  memorable  by  far  than  the  capture  of  the  place  was 
the  defence  made  by  this  young  officer  when  besieged.  With  but 
200  Europeans  and  300  sepoys,  Clive  withstood  the  attacks  of  fully 
9000  of  the  naboVs  troops,  and  150  French  soldiers.  Breaches  were 
made  in  the  walls ;  but  so  bravely  and  effectively  were  they  defended 
by  the  little  band  within,  that  the  nabob's  army  finally  fell  back  from 
the  struggle;  and,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  numbers,  retreated  pre- 
cipitately, after  a  siege  of  nearly  two  months.  Not  content  with  this, 
CUve,  on  being  reinforced  by  a  small  detachment  from  Madras,  pur- 
sued the  retreating  foe,  and  scattered  the  retiring  host  with  terrible 
slaughter. 
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This  siege  terminated  hostilities  for  a  brief  period;  but  before 
dive  had  been  many  weeks  at  Madras,  the  French  again  took  the  field 
and  threatened  Arcot,  though  without  effect.  More  serious  work  was 
before  the  English  commanders.  The  siege  of  Trichinopol  j  had  to  be 
raised ;  and  this  was  performed  by  Lawrence  and  dive  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Tanjore.  The  French 
troopsi  although  greatly  strengthened  by  those  of  Chanda  Sahib,  were 
unequal  to  the  contest.  D'Auteuil,  a  French  general,  coming  to  the 
relief  of  M.  Law,  was  made  prisoner;  and  eventually  the  latter  was 
forced  to  capitulate,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Chanda  Sahib,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  was  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies.  This  obstacle  being  removed,  Mohammed  Ali  was  declared 
nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

Although  in  many  respects  the  fortune  of  the  French  in  the  Indian 
peninsula  appeared  more  than  desperate,  there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  favoured  them.  M.  Bussy  possessed  great  influence  at 
the  court  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  had  risen  to  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  Salabat  Jing,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  he  had 
rendered  him,  not  only  in  his  promotion  to  the  vice-royalty,  but  in  the 
subsequent  government  of  that  countiy.  The  friendly  aid  of  the 
French  general  was  eventually  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  governor- 
ship of  the  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Northern  Gircars, — a  large, 
populous,  and  thriving  district,  and  in  many  ways  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  French  in  the  peninsula. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  narrated  above,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  incessant  attacks  and  petty  warfare  between  the 
troops  on  either  side,  with  but  little  advantage  resulting  to  either 
party;  whilst  the  expenses  of  the  French  and  English  companies*  esta- 
blishments were  necessarily  much  augm*^nted  by  the  constant  hosti- 
lities carried  on.  A  few  years  of  this  heavy  drain  upon  their  resources 
induced  both  to  consider  that  the  policy  of  their  respective  commanders 
was  not  the  one  best  calculated  to  further  their  substantial  interests. 

The  governments  of  the  two  countries  being  then  at  peace,  it 
appeared  a  monstrous  anomaly  that  their  subjects  in  India  should  con- 
tinue to  wage  war  upon  each  other  with  so  little  pretext ;  and  in  the 
end,  the  consideration  of  this  state  of  things  led  to  an  imderstanding 
between  the  French  and  English  East  India  companies.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  M.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor-general,  should  be 
recalled,  and  that  various  concessions  should  be  made  on  either  side, 
though  mostly  in  favour  of  the  BritisL  To  render  the  cause  of  the 
French  still  more  imsatisfiActory,   M.  Bussy  about  this  time' gave 
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offence  to  his  friend  and  patron  the  viceroy,  who  removed  him  from 
his  government,  flmig  off  the  friendship  of  the  French  people,  and 
sought  the  acqnuntanoe  and  friendly  aid  of  their  opponents,  the 
British. 

dive,  who  had  visited  England  to  recruit  his  health  during  recent 
events,  reached  India  once  more  in  June  1756,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  Madras.  At  this  time  events  were  occurrinsr  in  the  northern 
presidency  which  shortly  called  forth  the  activity  and  enterprise  of 
the  young  commander. 

Suraj-al-Dowlahy  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  Alverdi  Khan,  as 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  was  a  cruel  and  rapacious  tyraot.  Not  content 
with  possessing  himself  of  aU  the  treasures  which  his  relation  had  ac- 
cumulated during  a  series  of  years,  he  determined  to  seize  on  the 
English  fJEfcctory  and  property  at  Calcutta;  which,  from  the  extensive 
commerce  carried  on,  he  imagined  must  be  of  great  value. 

He  marched  suddenly  upon  Calcutta  with  a  large  force ;  and,  de- 
spite the  gallant  resistance  of  the  little  band  who  garrisoned  the  Bri- 
tish factory,  he  took  possession  of  the  place  and  gave  up  the  town  to 
pillage.  Such  of  the  English  residents  as  were  able,  sought  shelter  in 
the  few  ships  at  anchor  in  the  river;  but  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  who  ordered  them  to  be  confined 
until  the  following  morning.  The  unfortunate  prisoners  were  forced 
into  a  miserable,  badly- ventilated  cell^  known  as  the  "  black-hole,"  and 
kept  there  during  one  of  the  most  sultry  nights  of  an  oppressive 
season.  In  vain  the  wretched  men  supplicated  for  air  and  water; 
immense  sums  were  offered  to  their  guards  for  a  change  of  prison. 
The  soldiers  outside  could  or  would  do  nothing,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  sufferings,  which,  as  night  drew  on,  became  intense.  It  was  in 
vain  they  tried  to  force  the  door.  Madness  came  on  many;  numbers 
fell  fainting  on  the  Aground,  and  were  at  once  trampled  to  death. 
Others  fought  for  a  place  near  the  small  hole  which  served  as  a  win- 
dow, and  died  in  the  madness  of  the  struggle. 

When  the  door  of  this  horrible  prison  was  flung  open  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  shocking  sight  presented  itself.  Of  the  hundred  and  forty-six 
who  on  the  previous  evening  were  forced  within  its  walls,  but  twenty- 
three  remained  alive,  and  those  so  ghastly,  so  exhausted,  as  to  look 
like  spectres. 

This  tragedy  brought  speedy  retribution  upon  the  head  of  Suraj. 
Clive  took  the  command  of  such  forces  as  could  be  spared  from  Ma- 
dras, and  making  his  way  rapidly  to  Calcutta,  found  small  difficulty  in 
possessing  himself  of  that  town.     This  was  followed  up  by  the  capture 
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of  HoogUy,  further  up  the  river ;  and  eventuaUj,  by  the  decision  and 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  Clive  compelled  the  viceroy  to  sue  for 
peace. 

It  became  evident,  however,  that  Suraj  did  not  intend  to  remain 
long  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English ;  for,  upon  their  marching  to 
besiege  Chandenagore,  a  French  settlement,  the  viceroy  thwarted  them 
by  every  meaus  in  his  power. 

Clive  determined  that  the  nabob  should  be  deposed,  as  a  treache- 
rous and  dangerous  enemy;  and  this  resolve  was  strengthened  and 
aided  by  events  which  at  that  time  occurred  in  Bengal. 

Mir  Jaffier,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Alverdi  Khan,  plotted 
against  Suraj  j  and  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  English, 
found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  Clive  to  take  the  field.  On  the  2 2d 
June,  1757,  the  British  commander  took  up  his  position  in  the  Grove 
of  Plassy.  Clive's  forces  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  men,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  Europeans;  those  of  the  subahdar  consisted  of 
fifty  thousand  foot  and  eighteen  thousand  horse;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  disparity  of  numbers,  the  battle  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
English,  and  Suraj  fled  from  the  field.  Finding  himself  without  a 
friend  on  whom  to  rely,  he  sought  to  escape  in  disguise,  but  being 
recognised  by  an  enemy,  he  was  delivered  up  and  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  son  of  Mir  Jaffier,  who  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated. 

Mir  Jaffier  being  called  upon  to  defray  the  expenses  that  had  been 
incurred,  it  was  discovered  that  the  late  subahdar's  treasures  were 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand;  after  some  tedious  negotiations,  it 
was  agreed  that  one-half  of  the  money  should  be  paid  immediately, 
and  the  remainder  in  three  equal  payments  in  three  years. 

About  this  time  Major  Coote  was  sent  to  expel  the  French  from 
Behar;  in  which  enterprise  he  succeeded,  and  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment was  eotered  into  with  the  governor  of  the  province. 

Whilst  the  above  events  occurred  in  the  north,  affairs  were  not  less 
complicated  in  the  south.  War  was  again  raging  between  France  and 
England,  and  a  fleet  was  daily  expected  with  reinforcements  for  the 
French  in  Pondicherry.  Captain  Calliaud,  the  governor  of  Trichi- 
nopoly,  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Madras  to  reduce  Madura  and 
Tinevelly,  which  he  at  once  undertook ;  he  was,  however,  soon  re^ 
called  to  Trichinopoly,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  French  during 
his  absence.  He  contrived  by  forced  marches  to  effect  a  junction  with 
his  garrison ;  and  the  French,  disheartened  by  his  successful  daring, 
marched  back  to  Pondicherry  on  the  following  day.  The  enemy 
having  been  reinforced  by  troops  &om  Europe  under  the  command  of 
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the  Count  Lallj,  that  general  laid  siege  to  Fort  St.  David,  and  finally 
captured  it  on  June  let,  1758.  Bussj  had  meanwhile  established  the 
French  arms  in  the  Deccan.  Having  forced  the  Nizam  and  his  Omrahs 
to  submit  to  his  terms,'  he  proceeded  to  the  Northern  Circars  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  these  provinces.  Lallj,  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  strike  a  blow  that  should  at  once  overthrow  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  in  India,  and  supply  his  exhausted  treasury 
with  means,  ordered  Bussy  to  join  him  ¥dth  the  whole  of  his  forces. 
The  harsh  conduct  of  the  French  general  towards  all  classes  had  ren- 
dered him  most  unpopular  in  his  camp  and  in  the  native  states,  so  that 
when  he  laid  siege  to  Tan j ore,  he  found  but  little  cordiality  or  co-ope- 
ration. His  attempts  against  this  city  were  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
arrival  of  an  English  fleet  in  the  vicinity,  and  relief  afforded  to  the 
garrison  by  the  governor  of  Trichinopoly ;  the  result  was  the  retreat  of 
Lally  to  Carical. 

The  siege  of  Madras  ended  with  no  better  success  to  the  French 
anns.  Lally  retreated  from  the  trenches ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  in 
an  engagement  with  the  English  under  Coote,  before  Wandewash, 
suffered  a  complete  defeat ;  Bussy  being  captured  with  most  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage.  Coote  steadily  pursued  his  victorious  career; 
Arcot,  Timery,  Devi-Cotah,  Trincomalee,  Pennacoil,  Alamparva,  Ca- 
rical, Valdore,  Cillambaram,  and  Cuddalore,  all  surrendered  to  the  British 
troops. 

Meanwhile,  at  Moorshedabad,  Clive  received  intelligence  of  the  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  French  fleets  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  the  investment  of  Fort  St.  David,  upon  which  he  hastened 
to  Calcutta,  critical  affairs  requiring  his  presence.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  instructions  from  England  constituting  a  council  of  ten,  and  ap- 
pointing four  governors  to  manage  the  affairs  of  India.  Give's  name 
was  omitted ;  but  the  administration  invited  him  to  accept  the  office 
of  president,  by  which  they  anticipated  fresh  instructions,  that  wexe 
forwarded  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Plassy  reaching  Eng- 
land. 

Mir  Jaffier,  his  son  Meeran,  and  Nuncomar,  a  Hindoo,  having  com- 
bined to  destroy  Dooloob  Bam,  the  Dewan  of  the  Viceroy,  Clive  was 
obliged  to  protect  him  in  Calcutta.  Active  measures  on  behalf  of  the 
injured  minister  were  prevented  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  English  in 
the  Camatic,  Fort  St.  David  being  taken,  and  Madras  threatened  with 
a  siege.  He  resolved  not  to  send  troops  to  Madras,  but  entered  upon 
a  diversion  &vourable  to  that  presidency,  and  of  infinite  service  to 
Bengal 
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Bajah  Anunderaz,  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  on  which  Bossy  had 
invested  him  with  power,  on  the  departure  of  this  officer  attacked  and 
captured  the  French  settlement  of  Yizigapatam,  and  made  an  offer  to 
the  Madras  government  to  surrender  his  capture,  provided  a  body  of 
troops  were  furnished  him  to  aid  in  subjugating  the  Circars.  The  exe- 
cutive of  Madras  being  apprehensive  of  Lall j*s  progress,  declined  a  dis- 
tant enterprise;  and  the  rajah  addressed  himself  to  Clive,  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  entire  council,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Anunderaz,  and 
despatched  Colonel  Forde  with  a  large  force  to  aid  him. 

Forde's  operations  were  retarded  both  by  want  of  money  and  sup- 
plies; but  being  joined  by  the  rajah,  he  advanced  against  the  French 
under  M.  Conflans,  who  with  superior  force  held  a  strong  position  at 
BajamundrL  Forde  ordered  an  immediate  attack;  and  although  de- 
serted by  Anunderaz,  defeated  the  French,  captured  their  camp,  and 
drove  them  from  Rajamundri.  The  rajah's  penuriousness  prevented 
Forde  from  taking  immediate  advantage  of  his  success ;  and  when  the 
English,  after  a  vexatious  delay,  began  to  advance,  M.  Conflans  retired 
into  the  fort  of  Masulipatam.  Forde  upon  reaching  it  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender,  but  was  treated  with  ridicule,  the  defenders 
being  more  numerous  than  the  besiegers,  with  an  army  of  observation 
in  the  field;  while  Salabat  Jing  was  on  his  march  to  support  them 
with  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  and  a  reinforcement  expected  from  Pon- 
dicherry.  Though  his  troops  were  in  a  mutiny  for  their  pay,  and  his 
ammunition  short,  Forde  commenced  a  siege  on  the  25th  of  March, 
and  maintained  it  vigorously  until  the  6th  of  April,  1759,  when  his 
engineers  reported  but  two  days'  ammunition  in  store;  at  the  same  time 
intelligence  reached  him  that  the  army  of  observation  was  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  advancing  forces  of  the  Deccan ;  whereon  he  resolved 
to  storm  the  fort.  As  hot  a  fire  as  possible  was  ordered  during  the  day, 
and  the  troops  to  be  under  arms  at  ten  at  night.  Forde  divided  his 
little  army  into  three  divisions,  and  at  midnight  led  them  under  the 
walls.  The  assailants  gained  the  palisades  of  the  ditch  without  disco- 
very, when  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  them;  but  they  advanced 
determinedly  until  the  ramparts  were  possessed,  when  ^separating  to 
the  right  and  left,  they  stormed  with  success  bastion  after  bastion ;  sur- 
prisec^  terrified,  and  panic-struck,  the  firing  coming  from  every  direc- 
tion, the  French  force  surrendered  at  discretion  as  morning  broke  upon 
the  scene. 

The  effect  of  this  gallant  achievement  was  great  and  immediate. 
Salabat  Jing  enteiM  into  a  treaty  with  Forde,  ceding  Masulipatam  to 
the  English,  and  consenting  to  banish  the  French  from  his  dominions 
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for  ever.     The  Pondicberry  reinforcement  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service,  and  returned  after  enduring  great  privations. 

Bengal  was  threatened  at  this  time  with  a  fresh  danger.  Alumgir  II., 
dissatisfied  with  Mir  Jaffier,  invested  bis  son  with  the  government  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  and  the  prince  collected  an  army  to  assume 
his  rights.  Ramnarain,  the  ruler  of  Berar,  joining  Mir  Jaffier  and  the 
English,  closed  the  gates  of  Patna  upon  the  prince,  who  besieged  the 
place;  upon  which  Clive  hastened  to  its  assistance:  but  before  his 
arrival,  the  prince's  allies  had  quarrelled  with  one  another,  reducing 
bim  to  so  much  distress,  that  be  wrote  to  Clive  requesting  money  for 
bb  subsistence,  and  promising  to  withdraw  from  the  province.  The 
terms  were  acceded  to,  and  the  danger  removed.  Mir  Jaffier  was  so 
grateful  for  his  deliverance,  that  he  made  Clive  a  chief  Omrab  of  the 
empire,  and  bestowed  upon  bim  a  jaghire  or  estate  round  Calcutta 
worth  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Clive,  upon  returning  to  Calcutta,  was  joined  by  Forde  in  time  for 
another  emergency.  Though  peace  existed  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, the  Dutch,  jealous  of  the  English  progress  in  Bengal,  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  Batavia  to  counterpoise  the  English  in  that  province,  con- 
sisting of  seven  ships  manned  by  700  Europeans  and  800  Malays. 
Entering  the  Hooghly,  they  landed  their  forces  a  few  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, to  march  to  their  settlement  at  Chinsura.  Forde  was  ordered 
to  intercept  their  progress,  which  he  did  with  so  much  success  that 
fourteen  only  reached  their  destination,  the  remainder  being  either 
slain  or  captured.  The  seven  Dutch  ships  surrendered  to  the  com- 
pany's vessels ;  and  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  avoid  being  totally  expelled 
firom  Bengal,  were  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  tide  of  fortune  flowed  still  in  &vour 
of  the  British.  The  French  had  retreated  to  Pondicberry,  where,  in 
May  1760,  they  found  themselves  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  Eng- 
lish. After  sustaining  a  siege  of  eight  months,  the  fort  and  town  ca- 
pitulated, upon  which  their  remaining  settlements  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  victors. 

From  thi%  date  the  destiny  of  the  French  in  India  was  sealed. 
Bussy  had  been  killed  some  time  previously  in  an  engagement.  Lally 
returned  to  Europe,  and  on  his  arrival  in  France  was  put  on  his  trial 
for  treason  by  the  French  parliament.  Defence  was  in  vain  ;  he  was 
condemned,  and  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
With  him  expired  the  French  East  India  Company ;  and  though  some 
few  isolated  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  resliscitate  that  body, 
they  never  again  took  any  part  in  Indian  affairs. 
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The  disappearance  of  the  French,  the  impotencj  of  the  Dutch,  and 
the  subjugation  or  disunion  of  the  native  powers,  promised  to  secure 
to  the  English  undisturbed  possession  of  India.  Clive,  haying  placed 
matters  on  a  firm  basis,  took  the  opportunity  of  this  political  calm 
once  more  to  visit  his  native  country,  full  of  honours  and  years,  leav- 
ing the  British  power  both  feared  and  respected  throughout  those  vast 
dominions.^ 

1  The  authorities  consulted  in  this  and  the  following  chapten  of  the  historical 
section  have  been  Mill's  History,  Aubir^s  Rite  and  Proffress  of  tht  British  Empire  in 
the  East,  and  files  of  the  Bombay  Times,  CalctUta  Englishman,  and  Frieful  of  India, 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FROM  THE  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  HYDER  AU. 

THE  departure  of  Cliye  for  England  left  the  command  of  the  army 
to  Colonel  Calliaud,  who,  though  not  wanting  in  energy  and 
abilitj,  had  neither  the  prestige  nor  the  military  genius  of  Clive. 

The  emperor*s  son  again  made  an  attempt  upon  the  power  of  Mir 
Jaffier,  and  thus  kept  Calliaud  and  his  forces  on  the  alert.  Before  long, 
however,  another  revolution  took  place  at  Delhi.  The  emperor  was 
murdered,  and  his  son  invested  with  the  dangerous  title,  under  the  name 
of  Shah  Alum. 

The  supremacy  which  orientals  ever  attach  to  the  royal  name,  added 
to  the  direct  influence  of  his  vizier,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  soon  added 
large  and  seasonable  reinforcements  to  his  army,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self in  a  formidable  position  for  warlike  operations,  and  accordingly 
marched  with  his  large  army  upon  Patna. 

Arrived  before  that  important  town,  Ramnarain,  in  opposition  to 
hb  counsellors,  attacked  him,  but  was  signally  defeated,  and  the  de- 
tachment of  English  stationed  there  were  cut  to  pieces.  Calliaud 
immediately  advanced  to  save  Patna,  and  upon  coming  up  with  the 
imperialists,  attacked  them  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  em- 
peror having  been  reinforced  by  M.  Law  and  his  body  of  French  troops, 
subsequently  stormed  Patna  a  second  time,  and  was  repulsed  with 
great  difficulty.  A  third  assault  was  anticipated,  but  fortunately  a 
strong  reinforcement  reached  Patna  under  Captain  Knox,  who,  upon 
finding  how  affairs  stood,  without  allowing  his  troop  time  for  refresh- 
ment, ordered  an  attack  upon  the  imperial  camp  during  the  hour  of 
the  afternoon's  repose,  when  he  surprised  and  drove  his  enemies  from 
their  position,  to  which  they  never  returned. 

This  gallant  affair  was  speedily  followed  by  the  advance  of  the  Naib 
of  Poorania  with  12,000  men  and  30  pieces  of  cannon  upon  Patna. 
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EnoXy  whose  forces  amounted  only  to  200  Europeans,  one  battalion 
of  sepoys,  300  irregular  horse,  and  5  pieces  of  ordnance,  determined 
to  cross  the  river  and  encounter  the  Naib,  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  a  friendly  rajah  with  300  men.  His  intent  was  a  night  surprise  of 
the  enemy's  camp ;  but  through  a  mistake  of  his  guide  this  was  frus- 
trated In  the  morning,  the  Naib's  army  advanced  and  literally  sur- 
rounded Ejiox,  who,  however,  defeated  him  in  every  quarter,  drove 
him  from  the  field,  and  followed  him  with  destruction  until  incapaci- 
tated by  &tigue,  when  Calliaud  took  the  retreating  Naib  off  his  hand, 
and  pursued  him  vigorously  for  several  days. 

Upon  Olive's  departure  for  England  the  Court  of  Directors  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Yansittart  to  the  head  of  the  executive, — a  proceeding 
alike  injurious  to  the  government  and  offensive  to  the  remainder  of 
the  council ;  it  having  been  the  usage  to  nominate  the  senior  mmnber 
of  the  council  for  the  appointment,  such  a  deviation,  even  in  &vour  of 
a  talented  individual,  would  necessarily  engender  much  unfriendly  feel- 
ing, but  in  the  case  of  Yansittart,  whose  only  statesmanlike  recom-^ 
mendation  was  a  grave  demeanour,  it  was  highly  offensive,  and  pro- 
duced very  violent  dissensions  in  the  Calcutta  council,  which  often 
terminated  most  disgracefully.  Yansittart  found  the  treasury  empty, 
the  troops  at  Patna  in  mutiny  for  pay,  Mir  Jaffier  s  allowance  to  his 
auxiliaries  in  arrear,  with  little  prospect  of  his  paying  either  that  or 
his  large  balance  to  the  Company. 

Instead  of  advising  with  his  council,  he  arranged  his  plans  with  a 
secret  committee,  and  determined  to  depose  Mir  Jaffier,  and  substitute 
in  his  stead  his  son-in-law  Mir  Casim,  for  which  purpose  he  proceeded 
with  some  troops  to  Moorshedabad.  Mir  Jaffier  naturally  opposed  this 
unjust  arrangement  as  long  as  a  probable  chance  of  success  remained, 
when,  scorning  an  empty  title,  he  retired  to  Calcutta  on  a  pension. 

Mir  Casim's  elevation  was  for  a  stipulated  payment,  the  English 
undertaking  to  supply  him  with  troops  for  the  collection  of  his  re- 
venues. These  payments,  with  the  expenses  of  subduing  some  rebel- 
lious chiefs  aided  by  the  Mahrattas,  exhausted  his  finances,  which  he 
determined  to  recruit  by  plundering  Ramnarain  the  Hindoo  governor 
of  Berar ;  and  to  forward  his  views,  charged  the  governor,  who  had 
been  a  fieiithful  ally  of  the  English,  with  various  offences,  which  Mr. 
Yansittart,  in  defiance  of  the  caution  afforded  him  both  by  Major 
Camac  and  Colonel  Coote,  listened  to.  The  result  is  easily  foreseen  : 
Ramnarain  was  seized  by  Mir  Casim,  plundered,  and  eventually  put  to 
death  with  great  barbarity. 

Yansittart's  government  daily  diminished  in  popularity;  and  all 
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confidence  in  the  English  was  destroyed  when  the  natives  learnt  the 
sacrifice  of  Bamnarain,  who  had  so  steadily  supported  the  English 
interest;  while  it  was  generally  promulgated  among  the  Europeans 
that  the  partiality  to  Mir  Casim  was  the  effect  of  corruption.  Van- 
sittart*s  principal  supporters  in  the  council  were  at  this  period  recalled 
in  consequence  of  their  having  presumed  to  censure  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  whidi  left  him  in  a  minority ;  and  Elh's,  the 
most  determined  of  his  opponents,  was  appointed  resident  at  Patna : 
he  treated  Mir  Casim  without  the  least  deference,  seized  his  officers 
for  interfering  with  the  transit  of  goods,  and  forcibly  took  possession 
of  a  quantity  of  nitre  which  had  been  purchased  for  the  viceroy's  use. 
In  these  acts  Ellis  was  supported  by  the  entire  of  the  Company's  ser- 
Tants.  The  seizure  of  his  officers  induced  Mir  Casim  to  abolish  all 
transit-duties  in  his  dominions ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  credited  at  this 
time  that  peculation  was  then  so  rife  in  the  council  of  Calcutta,  that 
this  abolition  of  duties  was  declared  an  act  of  hostility  against  the 
India  Company,  and  threats  of  war  were  made  unless  the  edict  was 
cancelled;  a  proposition  which  Mir  Casim  took  no  heed  of,  and  both 
parties  prepared  to  solve  the  dispute  by  force. 

The  viceroy,  knowing  that  Mr.  Ellis,  the  resident  at  Patna,  intended 
seizing  that  city,  stopped  some  boats  laden  with  muskets  for  the  troops, 
and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Messrs.  Amyatt  and  Hay, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  remonstrate  with  him,  could  obtain  his 
sanction  to  allow  the  boats  to  pass.  He  eventually  granted  Amyatt 
permission  to  return  to  Calcutta,  holding  Hay  as  a  hostage.  Upon 
learning  Amyatt's  departure,  EUis  intemperately  took  the  city  by  a 
night  attack.  Mir  Casim,  enraged  at  this  outrage,  despatched  a  body 
to  overtake  and  bring  back  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  resisted,  and  was,  with 
several  attendants,  slain.  This  seizure  of  Patna  did  not  long  remain 
unpunished ;  the  troops  dispersed  in  search  of  plunder,  and  the  go- 
vernor, who  retreated  but  a  few  miles,  receiving  a  reinforcement  firom 
Mongheer,  returned,  and  again  possessed  himself  of  the  city,  when  the 
English  surrendered  and  were  sent  prisoners  to  Mongheer. 

Upon  intelligence  of  these  events  reaching  Calcutta,  the  council  de- 
termined that  no  proposals  should  be  received  from  Mir  Casim,  and 
that  Mir  Jaffier  should  again  be  invested  with  the  power  he  had  been 
deprived  of;  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1763,  the  English  army  opened  the 
campaign.  The  first  engagement  was  with  the  van  of  the  viceroy's  army, 
near  Moorshedabad,  whidi  terminated  unfavourably  to  him,  when  the 
Indian  troops  retreated  upon  Gheriah,  where  Mir  Casim  joined  them 
with  all  his  forces.    He  was  again  attacked  on  the  2d  of  August^  and 
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totally  routed  after  four  hours*  hard  fighting,  losing  all  his  cannon^ 
baggage,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats  laden  with  proyisions. 

After  this  last  engagement  he  retreated  with  his  forces  to  Oodiya^ 
where,  among  the  hills,  he  entrenched  his  army  with  so  much  judg- 
ment, that  his  adversaries  were  kept  at  bay  for  a  month ;  but,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  a  sudden  and  successful  assault  was  made,  which 
compelled  Mir  Casim  to  fidl  back  upon  Mongheer,  then  his  capital; 
which  place,  with  its  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  shortly  surren- 
dered to  the  English  arms.  Increased  rage  and  cruelty  attended  each 
defeat  of  the  viceroy :  at  Gheriah  he  executed  the  unfortunate  Ramna- 
rain  and  several  nobles ;  at  Oodiva,  two  of  the  Sets  of  Moorshedabad ; 
while  at  Mongheer  the  whole  of  his  European  prisoners  were  slaugh- 
tered at  his  command,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  Dr.  Fullerton, 
whose  professional  services  and  skill  proved  his  safeguard. 

On  the  6th  of  November  Fatna  fell  by  storm,  when  Mir  Casim, 
considering  his  position  irretrievable,  fled  to  Oude,  and  requested  the 
protection  of  its  nabob,  which  was  granted ;  for  some  time  the  English 
remained  upon  the  confines  of  Oude,  anticipating  that  the  nabob  would 
surrender  Mir  Casim;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  the  nabob 
feeling  somewhat  confident  in  his  position,  owing  to  the  insubordi- 
nation which  ^t  the  time  prevailed  in  the  English  forces.  This  muti- 
nous spirit  prompted  Sumroo,  one  of  Mir  Casim's  chiefs,  to  attack  the 
English  near  Patna,  when  he  was  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter. 
Unfortunately  the  illness  of  Camac  procrastinated  the  war  until  the 
arrival  of  Major  Hector  Monro  with  a  detachment  from  Bombay. 

The  mutinous  spirit  that  existed  in  the  army  under  Camac  pre- 
vailed more  strongly  upon  Monro  assuming  the  command;  an  entire 
battalion  of  sepoys,  with  arms  and  accoutrements  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  but  were  overtaken  and  brought  back ;  twenty-four  of  the 
principal  offenders  were  sentenced  to  be  blown  from  the  mouths  of 
cannon,  and  the  whole  army  ordered  to  witness  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  Four  of  the  unfortunate  men  having  been  executed,  the 
ofiicers  of  the  sepoys  waited  on  the  major,  and  stated  that  their  men 
would  not  permit  any  more  to  be  sacrificed.  A*  command  to  load  the 
field-pieces  with  grape,  and  for  the  Europeans  to  form  in  line,  with  the 
guns  at  proper  intervals,  was  Monro's  reply ;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered 
the  sepoy  officers  to  return  and  command  their  men  to  ground  their 
arms ;  and  declared  that  if  a  single  man  stirred  from  his  position,  he 
would  order  his  guns  to  be  immediately  opened  upon  them :  this  firm- 
ness intimidated  the  mutineers,  and  the  execution  was  completed. 

Monro's  spirit  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  army;  after 
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which  he  marched  against  the  nahob  of  Oude,  and  destroyed  his  forces 
near  Buxar;  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum  upon  this  sought  the  fnen<lship 
of  the  English,  and  concluded  a  peace,  which  gave  the  latter  supreme 
power  in  Bengal.  Mir  Casim  fled  to  the  Rohillas,  the  nabob  of  Oude 
being  no  longer  able  to  afford  him  shelter. 

The  finances  at  Calcutta  at  this  period  were  in  a  wretched  state ; 
and  Mir  Jaffier  being  totally  unable  to  liquidate  the  Company*s  claims, 
independent  of  those  demanded  from  him  by  private  individuals  for 
losses  both  real  and  imaginary,  sunk  under  his  embarrassments  in 
January  1765. 

The  council  invested  the  second  son  of  Mir  Jaffier  with  the  vice- 
royalty,  and  installed  Rez-Khan,  his  prime  minister,  which  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  new  ruler;  nor  were  these  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings supported  by  Vansittart,  who,  upon  their  adoption,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Spencer.  • 

The  company's  servants  in  India  had  hitherto  been  little  controlled 
by  the  proprietary  at  home;  but  the  latter,  alarmed  at  the  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  India,  with  a  mutinous  army  and  exhausted 
treasury,  petitioned  the  Directors  that  Clive,  who  had  been  created  a 
peer,  should  be  appointed  to  the  head  of  affairs,  he  being  the  only  man 
who  could  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.     This  was  far  from  ' 

palatable  to  the  directory,  Clive  having,  previous  to  leaving  India, 
treated  their  authority  with  contempt,  and  sued  them  for  the  rental  of 
his  jaghire.  But,  after  a  warm  discussion  among  the  directors,  his 
appointment  was  carried  by  thirteen  against  eleven  votes.  Upon  this 
he  demanded,  and  was  invested  with,  the  authority  of  commander-in- 
chief,  president  and  governor  of  Bengal,  and,  with  a  committee  of  four 
nominated  by  the  directory,  empowered  to  act  without  consulting  or 
being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  council. 

The  capture  of  Fondicherry  raised  Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  the 
creHture  of  the  English,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Camatic ;  and  the 
nabob  soon  felt  that  it  was  for  their,  not  his  own  pleasure  and  profit  he 
reigned.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  administration  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Camatic  was  determined  upon.  The  nabob,  although  unwilling, 
could  offer  no  opposition,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  submit. 

The  custom  of  receiving,  or  rather  extorting  presents,  and  the 
abuse  of  piivate  trade,  which  had  become  great  evils,  were  two  things 
Clive  immediately  investigated,  believing  them  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  Company,  and  pernicious  to  its  servants.  As  a  remedy  for  the  first, 
he  compelled  both  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  company  to 
sign  a  declaration  that  they  would  not  accept  presents  from  the  native 
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princes  under  any  pretext  whatever.  With  the  abuses  in  trade  he 
found  it  more  difficult  to  grapple ;  feeling  that  some  sort  of  emolument 
was  due  to  the  Company's  servants,  their  salaries  being  miserable  and 
inadequate,  he  created  a  monopoly  in  salt,  betel-nut,  and  tobacco,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  superior  servants,  the  profits  to  be  apportioned  to 
their  respective  grades.  Though  no  statesman  would  now  be  found  to 
defend  such  a  proceeding,  he  acted  upon  the  principle,  that  the  Com- 
pany was  a  monopoly,  and  that  the  servants  were  merely  adopting  the 
practices  of  their  masters. 

The  nabob  of  Oude  having  placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English,  submitted  to  the  terms  of  their  dictation,  by  which  he  retained 
his  dominions,  excepting  Korah  and  Allahabad.  These  were  transferred 
to  the  emperor;  who,  in  consideration,  promised  not  to  interfere  with 
his  vassal,  Bulwant  Sing,  rajah  of  Benares,  for  having  joined  with  and 
rendered  the  English  good  service  during  the  war.  Understanding 
well  the  abuses,  under  the  name  of  free  trade,  that  the  company's 
officers  had  perpetrated  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Behar,  the  emperor  re- 
fused to  negotiate  upon  the  subject,  and  trade  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  treaty ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  forego  all  arrears  of  revenue  due 
from  the  Bengal  province,  and  to  cede  to  the  Company  the  dewanee,  or 
right  of  collecting  the  revenue  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  annually. 

To  cover  the  heavy  expenses  which  service  in  the  field  necessitates 
in  India,  the  Company  made  an  extra  allowance  to  their  officers^  termed 
batta ;  and  upon  the  army  marching  to  aid  Mir  Jaffier,  he  promised 
the  officers  double  batta.  But  when  the  revenues  of  Bengal  reverted 
to  the  Company,  this  was  a  charge  that  could  be  ill  supported.  Clive 
determined  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  issued  an  order  to  the  efiect  that 
double  batta  should  cease  on  the  1st  of  January,  1766,  excepting  in 
some  few  instances. 

Hereupon  the  officers  determined,  unless  the  double  batta  was  re- 
stored, to  resign  their  commissions  simultaneously  upon  a  certain  day. 
Clive  having  good  information  of  what  was  proceeding,  sent  expresses 
to  Calcutta  and  Madras  for  fresh  officers,  and  arrested  the  principal 
conspirators.  Many  of  the  leaders,  among  others  General  Sir  B. 
Fletcher,  were  tried  and  dismissed  the  service.  Fletcher,  however, 
through  family  interest,  was  reinstated,  and  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  forces  at  Madras.  Clive  would  doubtless  have 
more  severely  punished  the  promoters  of  this  conspiracy,  but  it  was 
considered  uncertain  at  this  period  whether  the  Company  had  the 
power  to  enforce  capital  punishment  upon  Europeans. 
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Olive's  health  at  length  failing  him,  he  resigned  his  command,  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  end  of  January  1767,  leaving  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  select  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Afr.  Verelst 

The  most  extravagant  expectations  took  possession  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  stock,  in  consequence  of  Olive's  acquisitions.  Over- 
looking the  vast  outlay  involved  by  his  conquest,  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  upholding  them,  they  outvoted  the  directory,  and  declared 
the  dividends  should  be  increased  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  This 
could  not  be  effected  without  borrowing  at  an  enormous  interest;  and 
the  interposition  of  the  ministry  and  parliament  was  solicited,  which, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  both  parties,  canvassed  the  policy  of  allowing 
a  trading  company  to  exercise  imperial  power  over  a  great  and  extend-^ 
ing  dominion.  During  the  peaceful  administrations  of  Mr.  Verelst  and 
Mr.  Oartier,  the  revenues  scarcely  defrayed  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment; notwithstanding  which  the  delusion  as  to  the  riches  of  India  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  although  it  was  at  the  time  well  known  that  an 
expedition  to  depose  the  Ghoorka,  and  reinstate  the  rajah  of  Nepaul, 
who  had  been  dethroned  by  him,  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  funds,  all  the  resources  at  control  being  required  to  arrest  the 
impending  dangers  which  threatened  Madras. 

The  control  of  the  Oamatic,  obtained  by  the  capture  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  involved  the  English  in  all  the  political  intrigues  of  the  Deccan; 
and  in  their  endeavour  to  obtain  quiet  possession  of  the  Oircars,  they 
had  to  encounter  the  most  hazardous  war  they  had  yet  experienced  in 
India. 

Salabat  Jing,  subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  had  not  miscalculated  when 
he  reckoned  that  the  departure  of  the  French  under  Bussy  would 
jeopardise  his  safety :  he  was  assassinated  by  the  confederates  of  his 
brother,  Nizam  Ali,  who  determined  to  maintain  his  vice-royalty  in  the 
Deccan,  and  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  the  Oarnatic.  He  in- 
vaded and  laid  desolate  the  country;  but  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
upon  the  advance  of  the  English.  When  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum 
ceded  the  Northern  Oircars  to  the  English,  the  Deccan  was  esteemed  a 
part  of  the  vice-royalty;  but  this  Nizam  Ali  would  not  admit,  and  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  take  possession  of  it,  until  the  English  stipulated 
to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute,  and  to  assist  him  when  necessary  with 
troops;  an  undertaking  which  soon  brought  them  into  collision  with 
Hyder  Ali,  the  governor  of  Mysore. 

While  the  French  and  English  were  fighting  in  the  Oamatic,  Hyder 
had  risen  from  a  subordinate  rank  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Mysore;  and  by  subjugating  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  and  taking  posses- 
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sion  of  several  small  tracts  of  land  in  Southern  India,  established  a 
principalitj  for  himself  According  to  their  treaty  with  the  nizam, 
the  English  joined  him  in  invading  Hyder  Ali's  territory,  when  our 
faithless  auxiliary  made  peace  with  Hyder,  and  turned  his  arms  against 
the  English,  whom  he  intended  betraying  to  Hyder ;  but  Colonel 
Smith  discovering  his  treachery,  retreated  to  Trincomalee,  having  pre* 
viously  engaged  thd  combined  forces  of  these  native  princes.  The 
nizam,  finding  in  several  subsequent  actions  that  the  English  were  in- 
variably victorious,  became  alarmed,  broke  his  treaty  with  Hyder,  and 
again  addressed  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  who,  elated  with  the  pro- 
spect of  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  presuming  Mysore  to  be  easily 
subjugated,  bestowed  its  sovereignty  upon  Mohammed  Ali;  at  the  same 
time  Colonel  Smith,  an  experienced  officer,  was  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  by  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Wood,  who  was 
wholly  destitute  of  knowledge  in  Indian  warfare.  This  Hyder  soon 
discovered,  and  defeated  Wood,  capturing  the  whole  of  his  baggage. 
Subsequently,  feigning  to  retreat,  Hyder  drew  him  from  Madras ; 
then,  by  forced  marches,  his  son  Tippoo,  at  the  head  of  6000  horse,  ap- 
peared suddenly  at  the  suburbs  of  the  English  capital.  All  was  terror 
and  confusion,  amidst  which  Hyder  was  enabled  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace,  which  were  agreed  to. 

Shah  Alum,  impatient  of  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  unavail- 
ingly  urged  the  English  to  yield  their  promised  assistance.  His  prayer 
being  disregarded,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas;  and  by 
their  aid  easily  reached  his  capital,  rewarding  his  auxiliaries  with  the 
plunder  of  the  country  of  the  Hohillas.  The  emperor  joined  them  in 
an  attack  upon  Zabita  Khan,  whom,  having  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Delhi,  he  regarded  with  suspicion.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
imperialists  and  the  Mahrattas  combined^  he  was,  after  a  spirited  de- 
fence, defeated ;  and  his  country,  then  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
was,  despite  the  emperor's  wishes,  laid  waste  by  the  Mahrattas.  The 
remainder  of  the  Bohilla  chiefs  being  alarmed,  sought  their  old  enemy, 
the  subahdar  of  Oude,  engaging  to  pay  him  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  upon 
his  driving  the  common  enemy  from  their  country.  At  this  period  the 
Mahrattas  quarrelled  with  the  emperor,  and  returned  to  Delhi,  making 
him  virtually  a  prisoner,  and  extorted  from  him  the  districts  of  Eorah 
and  Allahabad,  after  which  they  repaired  to  the  Ganges,  which  they 
prepared  to  cross.  The  subahdar  of  Oude,  though  urgently  pressed, 
never  afforded  any  assistance  to  the  Bohillas;  yet,  when  the  Mah- 
rattas retreated,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  the  thirty  lacs  as  sti- 
pulated. 
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The  subahdar  and  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  now  succeeded  Car- 
tier  as  governor-general,  met  at  Benares  in  September  1773,  and  signed 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  and  the  Rohillas  were  sold  to 
the  subahdar.  When  Shah  Alum  joined  the  Mahrattas,  the  English 
held  his  conduct  a  justification  for  stopping  the  Bengal  tribute. 
Hastings  now  went  further.  The  districts  of  Eorah  and  Allahabad  he 
sold  to  the  subahdar  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees;  and  for  an  additional  forty 
lacs,  and  the  expenses  of  the  troops  employed,  he  agreed  to  assist  in 
the  extermination  of  the  innocent  and  peaceable  Bohillas.  Upon  the 
subahdar  demanding  assistance,  Colonel  Champion,  with  a  brigade,  was 
despatched  to  join  in  the  invasion,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Bohillas,  and  the  fall  of  their  general,  Hafiz  Rahmet  Khan.  The  atro- 
cities of  this  victory  are  almost  unequalled;  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  fulfilled,  and  the  conquered  country,  excepting  a  small  tract,  was 
assigned  to  the  ruler  of  Oude. 

The  three  conmiissioners  from  England,  who  had  been  despatched 
to  enforce  the  new  constitution  which  parliament  had  framed,  arrived 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1774 ;  they,  with  Hastings  and  Barwell,  were 
to  form  the  executive.  The  first  subject  discussed  was  the  Hohilla  war, 
which  the  three  newly-arrived  councillors  censured  with  undisguised 
severity.  They  likewise  complained  that  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  the  political  agent  at  Oude,  was  withheld.  They  then  voted 
the  agent's  recall,  the  withdrawal  from  the  subahdar  of  the  forces,  and 
immediate  payment  for  their  services.  Suja-ed-Dowla  dying  at  this 
time,  the  council  insisted  that  his  son  and  successor  should  be  held  to 
his  engagements,  deliver  the  country  of  the  zemindar  of  Benares  to  the 
Company,  and  augment  the  pay  of  the  European  brigade.  Hastings 
ineffectually  opposed  these  measures,  the  councillors  being  supported 
by  the  home  authority. 

Although  in  other  parts  the  Company  had  largely  increased  their 
territory,  but  little  augmentation  appeared  in  Western  India.  Bassein 
and  Salsette,  commanding  the  Bombay  harbour,  were  Portuguese  set- 
tlements until  1750.  A  dispute  among  the  Mahrattas  respecting  the 
succession  to  the  post  of  Peishwa,  presented  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  interference  of  the  Bombay  authorities,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Bagonat  Bas,  and  stipukted  that  Bassein  and  Salsette 
should  be  ceded  for  this  assistance.  These  terms  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  English  garrisoned  both  places.  An  army  was  now  sent  to  place 
Poonah,  the  Mahratta  capital,  in  Ragonat's  possession;  but  orders 
arrived  from  the  supreme  council  of  Calcutta  disapproving  the  Bom- 
bay policy,  and  commanding  the  abandonment  of  Bagonat,     Upon 
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which  the  English  restored  Bassein,  with  some  territory  in  Onjerat,  hut 
retained  Salsette  and  its  trihutary  ishinds.  Shortly  alter  this  mandate 
fix>m  Calcutta,  despatches  from  the  Court  of  Directors  arrived,  highly 
approving  the  policy  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  naturally  tended 
to  increase  the  existing  confusion  and  jealousy. 

At  this  period  the  integrity  of  Warren  Hastings  was  seriously  im- 
peached ;  charges  of  peculation  and  corruption,  which  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  suppress,  were  brought  against  him.  The  most  important 
charge  was  that  made  by  the  Rajah  Nuncomar,  who  proved  that  his 
son  GU>orda8S  and  Munny  Begum  had  paid  for  certain  offices  they  held. 
The  council,  upon  this  evidence,  ordered  Hastings  to  refund  the  money ; 
but  he  refused  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  and  returned  no  reply 
to  their  order. 

Nuncomar  was,  with  others,  indicted  for  con^iracy;  but  the  at- 
tempt failed.  He  waa  afterwards,  however,  indicted  for  perjury  at  the 
instance  of  an  obscure  native,  and  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  by 
a  jury  of  Englishmen,  when  he  was  convicted  and  hanged.  Perjury 
was  not  capital  by  any  existing  law ;  and  there  now  remains  na  doubt 
that  the  law  was  most  shamefuUy  perverted,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
person  objectionable  to  certain  official  parties. 

The  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  gave  Hastings  a 
majority;  but  he  had  authorised  a  Mr.  Maclean  to  convey  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
named  his  successor.  General  Clavering,  being  senior  member  of  the 
council,  was  empowered  to  officiate  until  Mr.  Wheeler's  arrival.  Hast- 
ings, upon  reconsideration,  refused  to  carry  out  his  resignation,  dis- 
avowing Mr.  Maclean's  proceedings,  and  insisted  upon  being  recognised 
as  governor,  threatening  an  appeal  to  arms.  Eventually,  however,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  courts  of  law,  which  pronounced  for  Hast- 
ings, who  immediately  proceeded  to  reverse  all  the  former  acts  of 
council,  a  step  highly  disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Directors  j  but  to 
that  Hastings  paid  no  attention. 

The  Supreme  Council  having,  by  their  interference,  involved  the 
authorities  of  Poonah  and  the  Bengal  government,  it  was  proposed,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  Mahrattas,  to  give  up  Rajonat  Blastings,  how- 
ever, who  recently  censured  the  Bombay  policy,  now  warmly  advocated 
it,  and  ordered  six  battalions  of  sepoys^  one  company  of  artillery,  and 
a  corps  of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colond  Leslie,  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Bombay  army,  entrusted  to  Colonel  Egerton,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Bajonat  as  Peishwa. 

The  results  of  these  expeditiona  were  disgraceful  to  a  degree* 
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^eiton  was  worsted  by  the  Mahrattas,  retreatec^  and  eventuallj  en- 
tered into  a  most  hnmiliating  treaty  for  the  safety  of  his  forces. 
Leslie's  hesitation  and  negotiations  carried  on  with  different  chiefs  led 
to  the  suspicion  of  dishonourable  motives;  and  the  council  finding 
their  orders  disregarded,  deprived  him  of  his  command,  and  appointed 
Colonel  Gk)ddard  in  his  stead,  who  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the 
Mahratta  country,  hoping  to  join  the  Bengal  army,  when  he  learned 
the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Egerton,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge  it,  led 
his  army  to  Surat,  where  Rajonat,  having  escaped  from  Poonah, 
joined  him. 

Goddard,  having  command  of  the  army,  took  the  field  in  January 
1780,  and  shortly  possessed  himself  of  Dubhoy  and  Ahmedabad.  The 
Mahrattas,  by  simulated  overtures  for  peace  and  prolonged  discussions, 
tried  to  overreach  his  diplomacy ;  but  their  efforts  were  futile,  for  on 
the  morning  of  April  the  3d  he  surprised  both  Scindiah  and  Holkar 
in  their  camp,  routing  their  forces  without  loss  on  his  side. 

^  "Eyre  Coote,  who,  by  Clavering's  death,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  arrived  in  Bengal  as  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Bana,  a  Hindoo  prince,  whose  territory  was  on  the  Jumna»  be- 
tween Oude  and  Scindiah's  country.  This  prince  was  shortly  after 
invaded  by  the  Mahrattas,  whom  he  could  not  resist.  But  a  small 
force,  under  daptain  Popham,  was  sent  to  the  Rana,  and  expelled 
the  Mahrattas  from  Qohud,  driving  them  into  their  own  country. 
This  victory  was  succeeded  by  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  be- 
lieved by  the  native  princes  to  be  impregnable.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
a  thousand  picked  soldiers;  nevertheless  Popham,  on  the  3d  of  August, 
oarried  it  by  escalade,  and  by  this  act  struck  so  much  terror  into  the 
Mahratta  ranks  that  they  deserted  the  surrounding  country. 

This  war  occasioned  fresh  quarrels  between  Hastings  and  Francis, 
who  mutually  accused  each  other  of  falsehood  and  fraud.  Their  differ- 
ences resulted  in  a  duel,  in  which  Francis  was  wounded ;  and  it  being 
evident  that  they  could  no  longer  act  together,  Francis  returned  to 
£ngland. 

The  position  of  the  Company  in  the  Carnatic  was  becoming  some- 
what critical ;  the  imbecility  of  the  nabob  compelling  the  Madras  go> 
vemment  to  employ  British  forces  to  protect  the  country,  they  accord- 
ingly insisted  that  he  should  defray  their  expenses.  The  inadequacy 
of  his  revenue  compelled  him  to  borrow  at  exorbitant  interest;  and  his 
embarrassments  increased  in  proportion  to  the  exactions  of  the  lenders. 
At  this  period,  July  1770,  Admiral  Sir  John  Lindsay  reached  Madras, 
armed  with  authority  from  the  home  government;  and,  acting  in 
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direct  oppoeition  to  the  Ck>iirt  of  Directors  and  Madras  executive,  re* 
cognised  the  nabob  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and  openly  espoused 
his  cause. 

Bj  virtue  of  the  stipulation  entered  into  between  Hyder  and  the 
£nglish  in  1769,  to  afibrd  mutual  support,  he  applied  for  assistance  in 
an  insurrection  against  the  peishwa,  but  was  refused.  Again,  in  1770, 
when  the  Mahrattas  invaded  Mysore,  he  demanded  effectual  support, 
offering  three  lacs  of  rupees  to  defray  the  expenses.  Circumstances 
determined  the  English  to  avoid  compliance  until  compelled;  they 
therefore  evaded  his  demands,  while  the  nabob,  being  stimulated  by 
the  Mahrattas,  was  anxious  to  form  an  alliance  with  them.  The 
nabob's  views  were  supported  by  Lindsay,  and  opposed  by  the  council ; 
which  ended  in  the  recall  of  Lindsay,  and  the  promotion  in  his  stead 
of  Sir  Bobert  Harland,  who  also  supported  the  alliance  between  the 
nabob  and  the  Mahrattas,  but  met  with  decided  opposition  at  Madras. 
A  peace  was  eventually  concluded  between  the  Midirattas  and  Hyder, 
unfavourable  to  the  latter,  who  accordingly  vented  his  anger  against 
the  English  for  their  desertion  of  him. 

Little  as  the  authorities  were  inclined  to  favour  the  alliance  of  the 
nabob  with  the  Mahrattas,  they  were  not  disinclined  to  support  him 
against  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  having  attacked  the  polygars,  or  chiefs, 
of  the  Marawar  districts,  was  ordered  to  desist  by  the  nabob  from 
offering  violence  to  his  vassals.  The  rajah  was  obdurate;  when  an  army, 
under  General  Smith  at  Trichinopoly,  was  ordered  to  combine  with 
the  Camatio  forces,  commanded  by  Omrah-al-Omrah,  the  nabob's  son, 
and  advance  on  Tanjore,  the  capital.  This  they  invested,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  an  attack,  having  effected  a  breach ;  but  at  the  last 
moment,  to  the  indignation  of  the  English  authorities,  Omrah-al-Omrah 
informed  Smith  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  rajah,  and 
hostilities  had  ceased.  Well  knowing  this  arrangement  could  not  be 
permanent,  the  English  left  their  forces  in  the  nabob's  service,  and  re- 
tained the  frontier  town  of  Tanjore. 

The  nabob  instantly  demanded  English  assistance  to  subdue  the  very 
polygars  upon  whose  behalf  he  had  declared  war  with  the  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore; and  the  government  without  demur  joined  in  the  expedition, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Marawars.  When  this  petty  war  was 
concluded,  the  nabob,  upon  the  pretext  that  the  late  treaty  had  not 
been  maintained,  determined  to  attack  Tanjore  again ;  which  he  did 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1773,  and  captured  it  on  the  16th  of  the  f<^^ 
lowing  December,  taking  the  rajah  and  his  family  prisoners. 

The  Couxt  of  Directors  highly  disapproved  of  this  step,  and  sent  out 
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Lord  Figoty  with  orders  to  restore  lum,  wliidi  he  effected  despite  all 
opposition ;  bnt  was  erentimll j  arrested  and  placed  in  confinemoit  by 
the  majority  of  the  coondl,  and  after  ei^t  months  died  in  imprison- 
ment. 

The  goremment  of  MadraSy  on  Pigot's  death,  was  administered  bj 
Sir  Thomas  Bnmbold,  Mr.  Whitehfll,  and  Sir  Hector  Munro.  Rom- 
bold's  first  measore  was  to  adopt  new  arrangements  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Northern  Oircars,  which,  it  was  asserted,  was  for 
the  corrupt  gain  of  himself  and  his  supporters ;  this  would  appear  to 
have  been  verified,  as  huge  sums  were  brought  into  Madras  which 
never  reached  the  treasury. 

It  was  agreed,  in  1776,  with  the  Nizam,  that  his  brother,  Salabat 
Jing,  should  retain  the  CSrcar  of  Quntur  for  life,  or  so  long  as  the  sub- 
ahdar  remained  in  friendship  with  the  Company.  But  when  it  was 
found  that  Salabat  Jing  had  oilisted  a  French  force,  a  negotiation  was 
set  on  foot,  by  which,  for  an  annual  sum,  he  ceded  Guntur  to  the 
Company,  and  engaged  to  diBmiss  the  French  on  receiving  an  English 
force,  under  General  Harper,  to  protect  his  country.  The  French 
passed  from  Salabat  Jing  into  his  brother  the  Nizam's  service,  who 
was  jealous  of  this  alliance  with  the  English,  and  indignant  at  the 
refrisal  of  the  Madras  council  to  pay  the  stipulated  tribute  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Northern  Circars.  The  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta 
remonstrated  against  the  impolicy  of  the  Madras  proceedings,  to  which 
Rumbold  replied  in  no  measured  terms;  and  in  order  frirther  to  shew 
his  defiance,  granted  a  lease  of  Guntur  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  for  ten 
years.  At  length  the  Court  of  Directors,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  true 
state  of  afiairs.  dismissed  Rumbold  and  one  of  his  advisers  from  their 
service,  and  two  others  from  their  seats  in  the  council ;  severely  repri- 
manding Sir  Hector  Munro,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  for  his  share 
in  the  late  proceedings. 

Bumbold  had,  however,  been  guilty  of  faults  of  omission  as  well  as 
of  conmiission,  some  of  which  subsequently  proved  sources  of  great 
calamity.  Hyder,  who  had  really  great  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Madras  government,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  French ;  and  the 
governor  of  Pondicherry  friniished  him  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
stores  of  every  description  from  the  French  settlement  of  Mahe  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  Bumbold  was  informed  of  this,  but  took  no  notice;  and 
while  he  treated  Hyder  with  contempt,  allowed  the  military  establish- 
ment at  Madras  to  fall  into  miserable  inefficiency. 

Intelligence  being  received  at  Bengal,  in  July  1778,  that  war  had 
broken  out  between  England  and  France,  it  was  determined  to  capture 
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the  Frencb  setUements  in  India.  Chandemagore,  Carical,  and  Masuli'^ 
patam  surrendered  at  once.  Pondicherrj  capitalated  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  the  garrison  marching  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  de^ 
fences  and  fortifications  were  then  destroyed.  The  small  fort  and  set* 
tlement  of  Mahe  was  the  sole  spot  left  to  the  French  in  India ;  this 
place  Hyder  had  previously  threatened  in  the  event  of  its  being  in- 
vaded to  revenge  upon  the  Carnatic;  but  despite. thi%  and  the  defeats 
the  British  forces  had  formerly  sustained  in  the  Mahratta  country,  the 
government  of  Madras  persevered,  and  Mahe  was  taken  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1779,  by  Colonel  Braithwaite,  who,  when  ordered  to  join 
General  Qoddard  at  Surat  the  following  November,  destroyed  the  fort« 
Before  Braithwaite  had  commenced  his  march  for  Surat,  the  chief  of 
Tellicherry  sough  this  assistance  to  avert  the  hostility  of  Hyder,  who 
was  offended  in  consequence  of  the  former  harbouring  a  Nair  chief  who 
had  displeased  the  ruler  of  Mysore;  whereupon  Braithwaite  moved  his 
forces  towards  Tellicherry. 

The  political  atmosphere  had  for  some  time  been  getting  more  and 
more  disturbed;  and  at  length,  in  November  1799,  the  Nabob  of  the 
Camatio  gave  the  Madras  executive  warning  that  Hyder,  the  Nizam^ 
and  the  Mahrattas  had  united  in  a  determination  to  expel  the  English 
from  India.  The  only  heed  taken  was  in  the  following  June,  when  Col. 
Baillie,  who  then  commanded  the  forces  protecting  Salabat  Jing,  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  Eistna  in  the  event  of  disturbances  in  the  Car- 
natic. On  the  2l8t  of  July  Hyder  crossed  the  frontier  with  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  and  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  artilleiy,  well  manned; 
he  was  coimselled  by  M.  Lally,  the  commander  of  the  French  force,  a 
gentleman  skilled  in  his  profession,  and  of  high  integrity.  The  English 
forces  comprised  6000  infantry,  and  100  cavalry,  to  which  the  Nabob's 
irregular  horse  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  were  additions;  while  the 
people  were  disaffected  at  the  miserable  and  divided  government  of  the 
Company  and  the  Nabob. 

To  add  to  existing  perplexities,  Munro  was  reluctant  to  command, 
and  wished  Lord  Macleod,  who  had  just  arrived,  to  assume  the  man- 
agement; but  Macleod  declined  risking  his  reputation  in  executing 
Munro's  plans,  doubting  their  judiciousness.  At  length  Munro,  after 
ordering  Baillie  to  join  him  at  Conjeveram,  marched  from  St.  Thomas's 
Mount,  persisting  in  encumbering  himself  with  heavy  artilleiy,  although 
he  had  no  fortifications  to  attack,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  cattle  to 
cany  his  provisions. 

Arcot  was  besieged  by  Hyder,  and  Munro  felt  anxious  for  a  junc- 
,tion  with  Baillie's  force,  in  order  to  relieve  the  place;  but  on  the  31st 
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of  August  he  learnt  that  Baillie  was  stopped  by  the  swelling  of  a 
river  a  few  miles  north  of  Trepossore,  and  the  same  day  that  Hyder 
was  moving  on  Conjeyeram,  having  left  Arcot  At  Ferambaucam, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  main  army,  Baillie  was  attacked  by  Tippoo 
Saib,  Hyder^s  son,  with  a  very  superior  force,  which  was  repulsed  by  the 
English ;  but  Baillie  was  so  weakened,  that,  instead  of  advancing,  he 
urgently  requested  Munro  to  push  on  with  the  main  body  to  relieve 
him.  Munro,  however,  sent  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Fletcher  to 
join  Baillie,  who,  believing  further  reinforcements  would  arrive,  left 
his  position  on  the  9th  of  September,  and,  despite  the  vicinity  of 
Tippoo's  forces,  continued  his  march  during  the  night.  In  the  morning 
intelligence  was  brought  into  camp  that  Hyder  with  all  his  strength 
was  advancing  upon  him.  What  courage  and  disdpline  could  do, 
Baillie's  gallant  band  accomplished;  and  with  the  slightest  assistance 
from  Munro,  Hyder  would  have  been  defeated.  As  it  was,  left  to  him- 
self, and  losing  two  of  his  tumbrils  by  an  explosion,  Baillie  found  his 
forces  reduced  to  400  men,  and  at  length  exhibited  a  flag  of  truce. 
No  sooner  had  they  laid  down  their  arms,  quarter  having  been  pro- 
mised upon  immediate  surrender,  than  Hyder's  troops  rushed  upon 
them,  and  would  have  murdered  the  whole,  had  not  M.  Lally  and  the 
French  officers  boldly  and  generously  interfered,  by  which  the  lives  of 
200  men  were  saved.  This  disaster  compelled  Munro  to  retreat  upon 
Madras,  which  he  reached  on  the  13th  of  September. 

The  council  now  began  to  regret  the  corrupt  practices  and  indiffer- 
ence it  had  previously  exhibited;  while  its  thorough  destitution  of  sup- 
plies and  military  appliances  had  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  authoritie&  But  the  Gk>vemor-Gfeneral,  acting  up  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion,  proposed  that  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  and  a 
large  detachment  of  European  infantry  and  artillery  should  be  sent  to 
Madras;  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  should  command  the  army,  and  alone 
expend  the  money  transmitted;  and  that  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George 
should  be  suspended. 

These  orders  were  reluctantly  obeyed  by  the  Madras  Council.  On 
the  7th  of  November  Sir  Eyre  Coote  took  his  seat  in  the  Madras 
Council,  and  produced  the  decree  deposing  the  governor,  which  was 
Bupported  by  the  majority.  Arcot  having  been  captured,  Coote  pro- 
ceeded to  protect  YeUore  and  Wandewash,  both  being  closely  besieged 
and  gallantly  defended.  Wandewash  was  abandoned  upon  the  English 
approaching,  who  could  not  pursue  their  advantage.  The  arrival  of 
a  French  fleet  compelled  them  to  march  on  Pondicherry,  where  the 
French  inhabitants,  hoping  to  recover  their  former  position  in  India, 
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had  enliBted  troops  and  ooUected  stoies.  Coote  Bpeedily  disanned  the 
inhabitantB,  remored  the  stores,  destroyed  the  boats,  and  marohed  on 
Caddalore,  then  threatened  by  Hyder,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
into  an  action;  failing  in  which,  he  mored  his  army  on  to  Trichinopoly, 
and  on  his  way  unsuccessfully  attacked  the  fortified  pagoda  of  Chilling- 
bram:  his  failure  encouraged  Hyder  to  risk  a  battle,  which  terminated^ 
after  six  hours*  desperate  fighting,  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Mysore 
army. 

Coote^  being  now  joined  by  a  body  of  sepoys  fix)m  Bengal,  marched 
upon  the  enemy,  who  were  strongly  posted;  when  Hyder*s  army  nearly 
suffered  a  total  rout,  which  he  had  tact  enough  to  declare  a  drawn 
battle,  and  marched  towards  Yellore;  Coote  followed,  and  once  more 
defeated  him,  haying  surprised  him  in  his  camp.  Hyder's  cavalry  were 
nearly  all  sacrificed  in  his  anxiety  to  save  his  guns.  After  this  engage- 
ment, Coote  returned  to  Madras,  having  lost  nearly  one-third  of  hia 
forces  in  his  severe  engagements  with  Hyder. 

England  and  Holland  being  now  at  war,  Lord  Macartney,  who  had 
just  arrived  at  Madras  as  governor,  resolved  on  attacking  tiie  Dutch 
settlements  in  India,  and  commenced  with  Fulicat  and  Sadras,  both  of 
which  places  surrendered  on  the  first  sunmions.  He  then  determined 
to  attack  Negapatam;  but  here  Coote's  jealousy  developed  itself;  he 
would  neither  march  himself  nor  spare  any  of  his  troops;  upon  which 
Lord  Macartney  collected  the  remainder  of  the  forces  in  the  Presidency, 
and  gave  the  command  to  Munro,  who  displayed  great  energy  and  abi- 
lity, and  compelled  the  governor  in  less  than  three  weeks  to  surrender. 
From  t]ience  a  detachment  was  sent  which  took  possession  of  Trinco- 
malee  in  Ceylon. 

The  capture  of  Negapatam  had  no  tendency  to  allay  Coote*s  feel- 
ings; and  Lord  Macartney  experienced  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
semblance  of  good  feeling  while  negotiating  with  the  nabob.  But  the 
intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Chittore,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  Yel- 
lore, effected  more  than  either  remonstrance  or  supplication.  Coote 
took  the  field,  though  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  pa^ 
lanquin,  and  would  not  return  until  an  apoplectic  fit  compelled  him  to 
quit  the  camp. 

The  Madras  detachment  occupied  Tellioherry  after  the  capture  of 
Mahe,  closely  besieged  by  the  Nairs,  but  was  relieved  by  Major  Abing- 
don, who  arrived  with  a  force  from  Bombay.  The  fortress  was  shortly 
afterwards  invested  by  a  general  of  Hyder*6»  and  Major  Abingdon  ap- 
plied to  Bombay  for  assistance,  upon  which  he  was  ordered  to  evacuate 
the  fort ;  but  upon  a  second  application  was  supplied  with  a  conaider- 
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able  force.  Abingdon  nov  resolved  to  act  on  tbe  offensive.  In  the 
night  of  the  7tii  of  January,  1782,  he  made  a  vigorous  sally  and  at- 
tacked the  enem/s  camp,  throwing  it  into  such  disorder  that  thej 
fled  in  every  direction,  leaving  their  wounded  leader  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  After  destroying  the  enemy's  works  and  improv- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Tdlicherry,  he  marched  against  and  captured 
Calicut,  garrisoning  it  with  English  troops. 

During  the  preceding  events  a  secret  expedition  was  planned  and 
fitted  out  in  England  for  offensive  operations  against  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  and  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  designs  and  destination  of  this 
armament  were  discovered  by  M.  de  Sufirein,  the  French  commander, 
who  followed  the  English  with  his  squadron  to  the  Ci^e  de  Yerd 
islands,  where,  in  Praya  Bay,  he  attacked  them,  but  was  beaten  off. 
The  English,  nevertheless,  required  so  much  refitting,  Suffi^in  having 
made  the  Cape  previous  to  them,  that  he  strengthened  and  improved 
its  fortifications  so  as  to  render  the  contemplated  attack  abortive. 

Commodore  Johnstone,  who  commanded  the  English  squadron, 
having  captured  a  number  of  Dutch  East-Indiamen  in  Saldanha  Bay, 
returned  home  with  his  prizes,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  armament  to 
proceed  to  India  with  the  troops  on  board.  At  this  period  General 
Meadows  and  Colonel  Fullarton,  with  the  strength  of  the  army,  sailed 
in  search  of  Admiral  Hughes  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  while  the  re- 
mainder, under  Colonel  Mackenzie,  sailed  for  Bombay.  The  latter 
learnt  upon  his  arrival  that  Madras  was  in  danger ;  he  accordingly 
joined  Abingdon  at  Calicut,  and  entering  Hyder's  territory,  was  suc- 
cessful in  creating  a  diversion. 

M.  de  Suflfrein,  having  reinforced  his  fleet  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
made  for  the  Coromandel  coast ;  from  whence,  after  an  indecisive  ac- 
tion with  Admiral  Hughes,  he  retreated,  and  landed  an  army  of  3000 
men  under  M.  Bussy  at  Porto  Novo. 

Hiese  auxiliaries  Tippoo  hastened  to  join,  he  having  just  destroyed 
Colonel  Braithwaite*s  force  at  Tanjore.  Braithwaite,  whose  little  band 
consisted  of  100  Europeans,  1500  sepoys,  and  300  cavalry,  was  en- 
camped near  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon  in  fancied  security.  But 
Tippoo,  with  10,000  cavalry,  the  like  amount  of  infantry,  400  Euro- 
peans, and  20  pieces  of  cannon,  surrounded  him  when  least  expected. 
For  twenty-six  hours  Braithwaite  fought  and  repulsed  Tippoo;  but 
when  M.  Lally,  with  his  Europeans,  advanced,  the  sepoys  were  dis- 
heartened, fell  into  confusion,  and  victory  declared  against  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  who  was  made  prisoner  with  the  whole  of  his  force. 

With  the  French  reinforcement,  Tippoo's  designs  became  more 
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enlarged ;  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  Cuddalore,  an  excellent  military  and 
maritime  station  for  the  French,  surrendered  to  him.  Had  the  king's 
officers  deigned  to  receive  orders  and  advice  from  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, this  loss  would  have  been  prevented  j  and  upon  several  other 
occasions  the  like  cause  was  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  public  service. 

Disputes  with  the  civil  authorities,  and  absence  of  proper  supplies, 
kept  Coote  in  cantonments  until  the  17th  of  April.  His  first  object 
was  the  protection  of  Parmacoil ;  but  reaching  Caranjoly,  he  learned 
its  surrender.  He  then  attempted  to  surprise  Ames,  Hyder*s  princi- 
pal dep6t;  but  Tippoo  removed  the  treasure  while  Hyder  engaged  the 
English  with  a  distant  cannonade^  and  Coote  fell  back  upon  Madras. 

During  his  preparations  to  join  the  French  fleet,  and  in  retaking 
Negapatam,  Hyder  amused  Coote  by  pretending  to  negotiate.  And  it 
most  fortunately  happened,  that  as  Suffirein  was  making  for  that  place, 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  fell  in  with  and  brought  him  to  action.  The 
engagement  was  most  severe,  and  victory  was  declaring  against  the 
French,  when  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  enabled  Suffirein  to  bear  off  for 
Cuddalore,  where  he  quickly  repaired  his  vessels,  and  again  put  to  sea. 

When  the  news  of  this  action  reached  Madras,  Lord  Macartney 
pressed  Sir  E.  Hughes,  as  both  Negi^atam  and  Trincomalee  were 
threatened,  to  put  to  sea  and  protect  them ;  but  disinclination  to  re- 
ceive orders  from  a  Company's  servant  made  the  admiral  obstinate, 
and  he  put  to  sea  when  more  convenient  to  himself,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  three  weeks  after  Suffirein  had  sailed  from  Cuddalore.  The 
result  may  be  anticipated.  Trincomalee  had  surrendered  three  days 
before  his  arrival.  Eager  to  avenge  this  loss,  he  immediately  engaged 
the  French  fleet  with  an  inferior  force,  and  obtained  a  victory,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  profit  by  it.  He  disabled  one  of  the  French  ships, 
and  two  others  were  so  crippled  that  it  took  them  ten  days  to  get  into 
harbour ;  but  Hughes  made  no  attempt  to  capture  them,  and  returned 
to  Madras. 

The  monsoon  coming  on,  Hughes  determined  to  leave  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  and  seek  shelter  in  Bombay,  notwithstanding  Nega- 
patam  was  attacked,  and  Bickerton  on  his  way  to  join  him  with  five 
sail  of  the  line.  Four  days  after  Hughes's  departure  Bickerton  was 
in  the  Madras  roads,  when,  ascertaining  the  admiral's  movements,  he 
followed  him  to  Bombay.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  the  same  time  resigned 
the  command  of  the  army  to  General  Stuart,  a  man  as  obstinate  as 
himself,  but  of  far  inferior  ability.  Within  a  short  period  of  his  resig- 
nation, Coote  was  again  attacked  with  illness,  under  which  he  sank  in 
a  few  days. 
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The  goveraments  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  having  declared  war 
against  the  Mahrattas,  Gk>ddard  besieged  Baasein,  and  sent  Colonel 
Hartley  to  secure  for  the  BritiBh  the  reyenues  of  the  Concan,  and  coyer 
the  besieging  army.  Hartley  drove  the  Mahrattas  from  the  Concan, 
taking  a  position  near  the  Bhore  ghaut,  thence  he  retreated  on  Doo- 
ganr  before  a  host  of  the  enemy.  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  December, 
an  army  of  20,000  Mahrattas  attacked  him ;  the  result  proved  a  complete 
victory  for  the  British,  the  Mahratta  general  being  among  the  slain. 

Bassein  having  surrendered,  Goddard  advanced  on  Poonah,  whence 
he  soon  returned,  the  Mahrattas  following  him  and  ravaging  the  coun- 
try as  he  descended  the  ghauts.  On  the  Bengal  side,  Popham  had  been 
superseded  by  Colonel  Camac,  whose  position  was  so  critical,  that  he 
resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  attack  Scindiah's  camp  by  night  The 
stratagem  succeeded  perfectly;  the  enemy  fled  in  every  direction,  most 
of  their  guns,  elephants,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  being  left  to 
the  conquerors.  Colonel  Muir,  who  was  Camac*s  senior,  then  took 
the  command ;  shortly  after  which  Scindiah,  whose  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, entered  into  negotiation  with  him,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  Salbye  on  the  17th  of  May,  1782. 

Reinforcements  having  been  supplied  to  Colonel  Mackenzie  at  Cali- 
cut, he  opened  the  campaign  in  September,  and  took  several  forts ;  but 
the  capture  of  Palagatcherry  was  essential  to  perfect  his  success.  This 
was,  however,  impossible  without  artillery,  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  leave  behind,  wanting  draught  cattle ;  upon  which  Colonel  Madeod, 
who  had  been  dispatched  by  Coote  to  take  the  command,  retired  to 
a  camp  a  few  miles  distant^  until  his  battering -train  should  arrive. 
Through  the  negtigence  of  the  officer  who  conducted  the  retreat,  the 
baggage,  stores,  and  ammunition  were  placed  in  the  rear.  This  did 
not  escape  the  enemy,  who,  when  the  main  body  had  passed  a  narrow 
defile,  made  a  sudden  attack,  and  carried  off  the  provision  and  greater 
portion  of  the  ammunition.  The  sea-coast  was  now  the  only  retreat 
the  English  could  make.  Tippoo  hastened  after  and  overtook  them 
with  20,000  men ;  but  as  they  retreated  they  fought  until  Panrani  was 
occupied  by  them.  Here  they  with  difficulty  maintained  their  ground, 
and  were  anticipating  a  second  attack,  when  Tippoo's  army  was  seen 
in  full  retreat,  and  in  a  few  hours  not  one  of  his  forces  remained.  The 
death  of  Hyder  had  reached  Tippoo  secretly,  and  caused  the  sudden 
movement)  leaving  the  English  force  at  full  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSIOK  OF  TIPPOO  SAIB  AS  SULTAK  OF  MTSOBE  TO  HIS 
OYEBTHBOW  AND  DEATH  AT  THE  SIEQE  OF  SEBINGAPATAU. 

A.D.  1782-1799. 

THE  enemy  in  vain  endeayoured  to  keep  secret  the  death  of  the 
old  monarch.  Lord  Macartney  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  intelligence  which  had  so  promptly  withdrawn  Tippoo 
from  the  field;  and  fully  aware  of  the  confusion  which  invariably 
arises  in  all  native  states  on  an  occurrence  of  this  kind^  wished  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  him,  and  urged  General 
Stuart  to  attack  the  Mysorean  anny,  which  he  rightly  judged  would 
be  easily  overthrown  in  the  absence  of  their  leader.  Stuart,  how- 
ever, either  did  not  credit  the  report  of  Hyder*s  death,  or  disliking  to 
expose  himself  and  his  troops  at  a  time  of  year  not  usually  one  of  action 
in  that  country,  delayed  operations  until  the  season  had  changed;  and 
it  was  consequently  February  in  1783  before  he  was  in  motion.  Stuart 
having  thus  lost  this  opportunity,  withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Wan- 
dewash  and  Caranjoly,  and  blew  up  both  forts ;  then  inarching  to  Yal- 
lore,  he  heard  that  Tippoo  was  retreating  from  the  Camatic,  and  had 
ordered  the  evacuation  of  Arcot. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  his  hereditary  authority,  and  repelling 
a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Sikhs,  obliged  Tippoo  to  visit  the  western 
side  of  India.  The  English  army,  after  his  sudden  departure,  divided  ; 
the  sepoys  marching  by  land  to  Tellicherry,  while  the  Europeans  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  Merjee,  where  they  were  joined  by  (General  Matthews 
with  a  considerable  army,  who  passed  the  ghauts,  took  Bidnore  and 
Ananpore,  and  compelled  Mangalore  to  capitulate. 

The  treasure  found  at  these  places  Matthews  refused  to  apply  in 
payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  which  Colonel  Madeod,  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  and  Major  Shaw  quitted,  to  complain  to  the  authorities 
at  Bombay,  who  superseded  Matthews,  and  appointed  Madeod  in  his 
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Btead.  Betnming  hy  sea^  these  officers  fell  in  with  a  Mahratta  fleet ; 
and,  ignorant  of  the  treaty  recentlj  made,  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  Macleod  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  Mackenzie  mortally 
wounded,  and  Shaw  killed 

The  army  of  Matthews  being  most  injudiciously  dispersed  in  small 
detachments,  gave  Tippoo  an  opportunity  for  concentrating  his  forces ; 
suddenly  attacking  Bidnore,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  gallant 
resistance.  Matthews,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  previous  to  sur- 
rendering, distributed  the  treasures  in  his  possession  among  his  sol- 
diers, which  Tippoo  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
and  made  it  a  pretext  for  the  imprisonment  of  Matthews,  who  was 
subsequently  assassinated ;  his  companions  in  arms  were  likewise  sub- 
jected to  long  and  rigorous  confinement.  Affcer  this  action  Tippoo 
invested  Mangalore,  a  sea-port  to  which  he  attached  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  Madras  army  being  inactive,  Suffi-ein  landed  Bussy  with  a  re- 
inforcement at  Cuddalore ;  during  which  time  Lord  Macartney  in  vain 
remonstrated  with  (General  Stuart  against  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the 
Freuch  to  occupy  a  post  so  important.  After  several  weeks,  Stuart 
marched,  but  with  so  much  reluctance,  that  he  put  his  men  over  three 
miles  a  day  only.  In  the  meantime  the  fleet,  which  had  been  augmented, 
returned  to  Madras,  and  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  Cudda- 
lore. By  the  time  Stuart  arrived  at  Cuddalore  the  French  had  erected 
several  fortified  points,  which  he  attacked  with  partial  success,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  his  victory. 

Aflairs  at  sea  were  managed  still  worse.  The  English  and  French 
fleets  engaged  off  Cuddalore.  Suffirein  was  thoroughly  defeated,  but 
remained  to  repair,  while  the  victorious  admiral  sailed  for  Madras, 
which  afforded  Suffirein  the  opportunity  of  landing  men  from  his  fleet 
to  reinforce  Bussy,  who  attacked  the  English,  but  unsuccessfully.  Bussy, 
undaunted,  prepared  for  another  attack,  when  intelligence  arrived  that 
peace  was  established  between  France  and  England.  A  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  agreed  upon,  and  Tippoo  was  invited  by  Bussy  to  join 
in  the  treaty ;  the  French  soldiers  in  his  service  being  at  the  same 
time  recalled.  The  same  messenger  that  brought  intelligence  of  peace 
brought  orders  for  General  Stuart  to  appear  before  the  governor  and 
council  of  Madras,  a  summons  he  reluctantly  obeyed  :  it  was  resolved 
he  should  be  dismissed  the  Company's  service.  To  this  sentence  he 
refused  to  submit,  and  was  supported  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne;  but 
Lord  Macartney  arrested  Stuart,  and  sent  him  in  a  few  days  to  Eng- 
land. 
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These  errors  and  disgraces  were  retrieved  by  Colonel  Fullarton, 
who  commanded  in  the  southern  districts.  In  the  height  of  a  vic- 
torious career,  Stuart  stopped  and  ordered  him  to  join  at  Cuddalore  j 
while  marching,  he  learnt  of  the  armistice  and  also  of  Tippoo^s  demon- 
stration against  Mangalore,  and  without  further  orders  he  pushed  on 
to  Seringapatam.  In  his  way  he  captured  Palagatcherry  and  Coimba- 
tore  j  but  received  orders,  on  the  2dth  of  November,  to  cease  all  offen- 
sive operations,  and  evacuate  the  places  he  had  captured. 

FuUarton  well  knew  Tippoo*s  treacherous  nature,  and  delayed 
executing  the  orders  he  had  received ;  which  foresight  was  amply 
verified  by  his  receiving  directions,  on  the  26th  of  the  ensuing  Janu- 
ary, to  renew  the  war.  Tippoo  would  not  listen  to  peace  until  the 
reduction  of  Mangalore,  which  he  had  besieged  upwards  of  twelve 
months.  A  force  was  sent  to  relieve  the  place  under  Macleod,  who, 
instead  of  doing  so,  negotiated  with  Tippoo  to  be  allowed  to  supply 
the  garrison  with  provisions  :  the  result  of  these  delays  was,  that 
Campbell  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  marching  to  Tellicherry  with  all 
the  honours  of  war. 

A  treaty  of  peace,  embracing  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  captured 
places,  was  signed  on  March  11,  1784,  and  ratified  by  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Calcutta  during  Hastings^s  absence,  who  wished  subse- 
quently to  introduce  modifications,  which  Lord  Macartney  honourably 
rejected. 

From  the  uncertain  way  in  which  the  act  of  parliament  was  drawn 
up  which  created  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  one  chief  and  three 
puisne  judges,  a  conflict  ensued  between  it  and  the  council,  virtually 
involving  the  Company's  right  to  the  provinces  acquired.  The  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  compassed  all  claims  of  the  Company 
against  British  subjects,  and  of  British  subjects  against  the  natives, 
presuming  the  parties  disputing  acquiesced  in  appealing  to  its  decision. 
In  criminal  cases  it  extended  to  all  British  subjects  and  servants  of  the 
Company;  but  the  act  did  not  define  what  constituted  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  the  judges  classed,  not  only  all  the  subjects  of  the  Company, 
but  even  subjects  of  the  native  princes  over  whom  the  Company  exer- 
cbed  any  influence,  as  coming  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  effects  of 
this  interpretation  were  not  long  before  they  manifested  themselves. 
Writs  were  issued  against  the  Zemindars  by  individuals  for  ordinary 
debts,  upon  which  the  defendants  were  ordered  to  appear  at  Calcutta ; 
if  they  neglected,  they  were  arrested,  or  if  upon  their  arrival  they  were 
unable  to  procure  bail,  they  were  carried  off  to  prison,  where  they  re- 
midned  pending  the  litigation  of  the  suit.     It  had  been  the  usage  in 
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India,  in  collecting  the  reyenue,  to  exercise  summary  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  disputed  payments,  which  power  was  vested  in  the  provincial 
councils  called  Dewannee  Adaulut,  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  soon 
interfered ;  and  when  any  summary  process  was  enforced,  the  defendant 
was  encoiuraged  to  take  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  the  judges  took  bail  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  and 
liberated  them.  More  than  this,  the  Company  had  reserved  to  the 
nabob  of  Bengal  the  administration  of  all  civil  cases.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  did  not  heed  this  reservation,  and  disputed  its  enforce- 
ment Whereupon  Mr.  Hastings  instituted  a  new  court,  the  Sudder 
Dewannee  Adaulut,  and  placed  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  office  and  emoluments  being  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
governor  and  council,  it  was  presumed  that  Impey  would  no  longer 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Dewannee 
Adaulut,  and  would  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  antagonistic 
courts.  But  the  House  of  Commons  censured  these  proceedings ;  and 
Impey  was  recalled  to  answer  several  criminal  charges. 

Hastings  made  some  important  alterations  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment. A  revenue-board  was  formed  at  the  Presidency  to  superintend 
the  collection  and  lease  the  revenues  to  the  Zemindars.  He  then  made 
a  tour  of  the  upper  provinces ;  and,  as  the  government  was  pressed  in 
its  finances,  determined  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  rajah  of  Benares 
and  the  nabob  of  Oude. 

The  rajah  of  Benares,  Cheyt  Sing,  paid  a  tribute  upon  receiving 
protection  of  the  Company ;  and  an  addition  was  demanded,  which  the 
rajah  paid,  stipulating  that  after  the  year  it  was  not  to  be  re-demanded. 
It  was,  howeva*,  again  demanded,  and  remonstrated  against ;  when  an 
army  was  sent  to  enforce  it,  with  2000L  besides  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops  employed.  The  same  proceeding  was  repeated  the  third  year,  with 
an  additional  fine  of  10,000^.,  although  the  rajah's  agent  had  presented 
the  governor-general  with  two  lacs  of  rupees.  Hastings,  having  deter- 
mined on  his  line  of  proceeding,  upon  reaching  Benares  refused  Cheyt  Sing 
an  audience,  and  had  him  arrested  as  a  defaulter ;  when  the  population 
broke  into  the  palace,  and  cut  down  the  larger  portion  of  sepoys  and 
their  officers  having  custody  of  the  rajah.  The  latter,  in  the  confusion, 
escaped  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Hastings,  who  was  com- 
paratively wanting  both  in  men  and  money,  escaped  to  Chunar.  Cheyt 
Sing,  when  all  his  offers  of  submission  had  been  rejected,  raised  a  few 
troops,  who,  after  encountering  a  severe  defeat  from  the  British  troops, 
disbanded  themselves ;  and  the  unfortunate  rajah  fied  to  Bundelcund, 
leaving  his  wife  and  treasure  in  the  Bejygur  fort,  which  was  soon 
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taken,  and  Chejt  Sing  formally  deposed  A  grandson  of  tbe  late  rajah, 
Bulwant  Sing,  being  declared  the  ruler  of  Benares,  the  tribute  was 
raised  to  forty  lacs,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Company. 

Hastings  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  whose 
tribute  was  in  arrear  1,400,000^.,  the  payment  of  which  he  intended 
to  enforce.  Previous,  however,  to  any  hostile  display,  he  appointed  a 
fresh  resident,  named  Middleton,  at  Lucknow,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  directory.  Hastings  instructed  this  official  to  proceed 
in  his  demands,  although  knowing  the  nabob's  revenues  had  been  eaten 
up  in  the  support  of  the  English  forces  he  had  been  compelled  to  main- 
tain. Middleton,  however,  was  to  look  to  another  quarter  for  the  de- 
ficiency. At  this  period  there  were  resident  at  Lucknow,  in  possession 
of  large  revenues,  two  native  princesses,  or  begums,  the  mothers  of  the 
late  and  present  nabpbs,  to  whom  Suja-ad-Dowla  had  bequeathed 
the  larger  portion  of  his  treasure.  These  princesses,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  nabob,  were  far  richer  than  they  should  be,  and  were  fair  ob- 
jects of  plunder,  under  the  plea  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  excite 
rebellion  in  favour  of  Cheyt  Sing.  They  were  accordingly  stripped 
of  their  revenues  forthwith,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nabob, 
who,  having  invested  their  palaces,  crowned  his  proceedings  by  putting 
the  chief  and  confidential  attendants  in  irons,  and  threatening  to  keep 
them  without  food  until  the  treasures  of  the  princesses  were  yielded 
up.  By  means  of  this  violence  half-a-million  was  extorted,  which 
sum  failed  to  procure  the  release  of  the  unfortunate  captives  for  some 
months ;  indeed,  not  until  it  was  manifest  that  the  begums  would  sur- 
render nothing  further,  were  their  attendants  liberated.  Hastings' 
share  in  these  proceedings  was  rewarded  by  a  present  of  100,000^ 
from  the  nabob,  which  he  asked  the  Company's  permission  to  accept, 
as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

The  sums  of  money  thus  obtained — ^whatever  may  be  thought  of 
their  source — were  undoubtedly  the  means  of  saving  the  Camatic,  and 
probably  of  preserving  our  empire  in  the  East.  The  sinews  of  war 
thus  fortimately  supplied,  enabled  the  campaign  in  the  Camatic  to  be 
pushed  on  with  renewed  vigour,  and  finally  ended  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  all  our  enemies  in  that  quarter, — a  consummation  that 
no  doubt  soothed  the  great  man's  mind  during  after  annoyances  and 
persecutions. 

Having  thus  consolidated  the  British  power  in  India,  and  having 
during  the  two  years  of  peace  which  followed  the  wars  in  the  Camatic, 
placed  the  revenues  and  general  administration .  of  the  country  in  a 
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sounder  and  more  efficient  state,  the  Oovemor- General  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1785  embarked  for  England. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  any  man  quitted  the  shores  of  India  so  univer- 
sallj  admired  and  beloved  as  did  Warren  Hastings.  Military  men, 
civilians,  and  natives,  all  united  by  one  common  consent  in  regretting 
the  departure  of  the  man  who,  after  a  thirty  years'  residence  and  a 
fourteen  years*  rule,  had  endeared  himself  to  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  East  India  Company  having  received  formal  intimation  that 
their  charter  would  expire  in  three  years  from  the  25th  of  March 
1780,  great  interest  was  excited  regarding  the  principle  of  its  renewal. 
The  political  events  and  charges  of  peculation  and  oppression  laid  against 
the  Company's  servants  in  no  wise  favourably  influenced  either  the 
public  or  parliamentary  feeling;  while  Lord  North,  the  minister,  held 
it  as  the  law  of  the  constitution,  that  acquired  territory  belonged  solely 
to  the  crown.  This  was  spiritedly  opposed  by  the  Company;  and  Lord 
North,  whose  administration  was  extinct  in  1782,  promised  an  exten- 
sion of  the  charter,  with  this  one  further  condition,  that  all  despatches 
received  by  the  directors  from  their  servants  in  India  should  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  minister. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  known  antagonist  to  the  East  India 
Board,  succeeded  North;  but  his  death  shortly  afterwards  placed  the 
Earl  of  Shelbume,  since  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  Fox,  who  was  greatly  hurt  at  being  passed  over,  left  the 
cabinet,  and  joined  North  in  the  opposition  which  defeated  the  Shel- 
bume  administration;  and,  to  the  annoyance  of  George  III.,  brought 
about  the  celebrated  Coalition  Ministry.  Fox  soon  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  better  government  of  India,  which  proposed  vesting  the  patron- 
age of  the  directory  and  proprietary  in  seven  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  legislature ;  and  also  proposed  measures  for  affording  a  more 
creditable  local  government  to  India.  Calumny  and  interest  repre- 
sented his  efforts  as  a  means  of  personal  aggrandisement,  the  seven 
commissioners  being  represented  as  ready  instruments  in  his  hands  for 
ruling  India.  .The  House  of  Commons,  whose  select  committees  had 
made  valuable  reports  upon  India,  were  uninfluenced,  and  passed  the 
bill  by  large  majorities.  Its  fate  was  different  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
for  there  the  king,  acting  most  unconstitutionally,  authorised  Lord 
Temple  to  state  that  he  should  personally  regard  every  man  as  his 
enemy  who  supported  the  bill ;  which  was  consequently  thrown  out 
by  a  majority  of  eight,  the  numbers  on  division  being  eighty-seven 
against  seventy-nine. 
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Shortly  after,  Pitt,  as  prime  minister,  introduced  and  carried  bis 
India  bill,  and  established  the  Board  of  Control,  composed  of  six  privy 
councillors  chosen  by  the  king;  whose  povers,  as  their  title  implies, 
authorise  them  to  check  and  control  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  Company. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Hastings,  the  senior  member  of  Council, 
Mr.  Macpherson  undertook  the  goyemment,  which  he  conducted  with 
great  ability,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  directors. 

After  some  delay  in  the  nomination  of  a  successor  to  Hastings,  the 
Court  of  Directors  appointed  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  vacant  office ;  and 
that  nobleman  arrived  in  Calcutta  and  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  September  1786,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  command  of 
the  forces  in  India. 

Promising  as  were  the  appearances  of  the  political  horizon  at  this 
juncture,  the  new  governor-general  soon  found  it  as  difficult  to  main- 
tain peace  as  had  his  predecessor.  The  first  symptom  of  approaching 
troubles  was  by  an  act  of  Tippoo,  sultan  of  Mysore,  who  on  some  pre- 
tence invaded  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  an  ally  of  the 
English,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  a  portion  of  his  army  within  the 
intrenched  lines  of  the  rajah^s  fortifications.  The  resolute  daring  of 
a  small  body  of  Nairs,  however,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  and 
Tippoo  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  his  numerous  troops  flying 
before  a  mere  handful  of  Hindoo  warriors.  The  sultan  himself  had 
some  difficulty  in  escaping  with  his  life,  so  hotly  was  he  pursued  by  the 
resolute  band  of  Nairs. 

Tippoo  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lord  Comwallb  that  it  was  an  un- 
authorised attack  of  his  troops;  his  lordship,  knowing  his  adversary's 
character,  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  at 
Poonah,  to  control  the  restlessness  of  Tippoo,  who  meanwhile  renewed 
his  assault  upon  the  lines  of  Travancore,  which  he  carried  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1790,  razed  them,  and  desolated  the  country.  This  attack  was 
met  by  the  advance  of  General  Meadows  with  the  Madras  army  on 
Coimbatore,  and  thence  to  the  interior  of  the  Mysore  country;  while 
General  Abercrombie  with  the  Bombay  army  descended  by  the  Malabar 
coast  on  Tippoo's  territory.  The  campaign  was  terminated  in  Tippoo's 
favour,  Meadows  having  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  a 
general  engagement,  which  he  dexterously  avoided,  and  captured  several 
dep6ts  weU  supplied  with  stores  and  provisions. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  completed,  Cornwallis 
personally  opened  the  second  campaign,  and  reached  the  pass  of  Moog- 
lee  before  his  enemy  could  offer  any  resistance.    On  the  5th  of  March, 

I. 
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1791,  ibe  English  arrived  before  Bangalore.  Colonel  Floyd  on  the  next 
morning,  with  a  strong  detachment,  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  Tippoo's 
army,  and  rashly  ordered  an  immediate  attack;  which  would  probably 
have  been  successful,  had  not  a  severe  wound  prevented  him  from  di- 
recting the  operations.  The  retreat  was  covered  by  Major  Gowdie, 
who  with  a  few  guns  effectually  checked  the  pursuit  Comwallis,  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  of  March,  though  the  Sultan  and  his  army  were 
in  sight  of  the  town,  attacked  and  captured  Bangalore,  when  a  terrible 
slaughter  ensued,  upwards  of  1000  of  the  besi^ed  falling  during  the 
storming.  The  possession  of  Bangalore  did  not  produce  the  advantages 
anticipated;  there  were  scarcely  any  provisions,  stores,  or  draught  cattle; 
and  the  Nizam's  contingent  was  worthless.  But  the  governor-general, 
undaunted,  advanced  upon  Seringapatam,  having  previously  ordered  an 
invasion  of  Mysore  on  the  Malabar  side  by  the  Bombay  army.  Tippoo 
was  defeated;  but  the  want  of  supplies  and  increasing  sickness  com- 
pelled Comwallis  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  his  battering  train  and 
stores.  The  Mahrattas  joined  his  lordship  a  few  days  after  this  loss, 
well  supplied  with  draught  cattle  and  provisions;  but  the  season  was  too 
advanced  for  active  operations,  and  the  army  retreated  to -Bangalore. 

The  third  campaign  having  been  well  prepared  for,  was  opened  with 
spirit,  detachments  securing  the  hill-forts  which  protected  the  passes 
into  the  Mysore  country.  Amongst  the  captures  was  the  celebrated 
Savendroog,  which,  from  its  natural  position  and  artificial  advantages, 
appeared  impregnable,  but  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  2l6t  of  De- 
cember; and  Octadroog,  a  fortress  almost  as  strong,  fell  a  few  days 
later. 

A  detachment  under  the  command  of  Captain  Little,  sent  to  aid  the 
Mahrattas,  obtained  great  advantages  over  the  enemy;  his  allies,  how- 
ever, instead  of  assisting,  proved  an  incumbrance.  With  700  men  he 
attacked  a  strongly-fortified  camp  of  the  Mysorean  army,  consisting 
of  10,000  men,  whom  he  routed,  capturing  their  guns  and  stores. 
After  this  fell  the  fortress  of  Lemoga,  opening  a  portion  of  Tippoo*8 
territory  till  then  free  frx>m  the  ravages  of  the  war.  The  Mahrattas, 
instead  of  advancing  to  support  General  Abercrombie,  who  reached  the 
top  of  the  ghauts  on  the  Malabar  side,  made  a  miserable  attempt  on 
Frednore,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  thus  interfering  with  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  causing  the  fall  of  Coimbatore  before  the  Mysore  army. 
The  capitulation  being  flagrantly  violated.  Lord  Comwallis  refused  tp 
listen  to  Tippoo's  solicitations  for  peace. 

On  thQ  5th  of  February,  1792,  reinforcements  from  Hyderabad 
having  arrived,  the  governor-general  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Seringa- 
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patam.  On  the  6th,  in  the  evening,  the  troops  having  been  dismissed 
from  parade,  were  ordered  to  fall  in  again  with  their  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. By  eight  all  was  completed  for  a  surprise  on  Tippoo's  fortified 
camp,  the  army  advancing  in  three  columns.  Tippoo's  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  50,000  in&ntry  and  6000  cavalry,  under  his  own  command, 
were  routed;  and  their  assailants,  after  storming  several  batteries,  ob- 
tained a  defensible  position  before  the  dawn  of  morning.  At  daybreak 
hostilities  were  more  fiercely  renewed,  the  fortress  opening  a  destruc- 
tive fire  on  the  redoubts  captured  by  the  English,  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  recover  their  lost  positions;  but  Tippoo's  soldiery 
were  beaten  in  every  direction,  and  the  battle  terminated  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th :  535  men  were  killed  and  wounded  upon  the  English 
side;  but  the  adverse  army  suffered  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  4000. 
General  Abercrombie  joined  Lord  Comwallis  nine  days  after  with  an 
augmentation  of  2000  Europeans  and  4000  native  troops. 

On  the  24th  Tippoo  yielded  to  his  fate,  and  most  reluctantly  signed 
a  treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  give  up  one-half  of  his  terri- 
tories to  his  conquerors,  pay  three  crores  and  two  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  surrender  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages  for 
the  performance  of  these  stipulations. 

Tippoo  evinced  great  disinclination  to  complete  his  promises,  not- 
withstanding his  sons  were  in  the  English  camp.  The  independence  of 
the  rajah  of  Coorg  was  most  objectionable  to  him;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  found  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  renewed  attack, 
that  he  submitted  on  the  19th  of  March,  when  his  hostages  delivered 
in  the  definitive  treaty.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty.  Lord 
Comwallis  took  possession  of  all  the  French  settlements  in  India,  the 
revolution  in  France  having  brought  on  a  war  with  England  and  that 
country. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  met  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition or  discussion  when  renewed  in  1793.  At  this  period  Sir  John 
Shore,  a  civil  servant  of  the  Company,  was  appointed  successor  to  Lord 
Comwallis;  whose  financial  and  judicial  measures,  especially  the  Per- 
manent Settlement,  had  proved  far  from  advantageous  to  those  whom 
he  really  intended  to  benefit ;  hence  Shaw's  appointment,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  financial  administration  of  India. 

The  treaty  between  the  English,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Nizam  did 
not  provide  for  the  possibility  of  disagreement  among  the  contracting 
parties,  which  soon  afterwards  occurred.  The  Mahrattas  were  desirous 
of  grasping  the  spoils  of  the  Nizam,  and  at  the  same  time  apprehensive 
of  the  increasing  power  of  the  English.    Their  chief  Scindia  openly 
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expressed  bis  dissatisCsMHaon,  and  at  the  same  time  made  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  Tippoo  should  be  strengthened  as  a  necessary  opposing 
power  to  the  English.  His  death  shortly  afterwards  prevented  this  for- 
midable eombinatioa  from  taking  place;  upon  which  the  Nisam,  be- 
lieying  the  court  of  Poonah  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  hastily  invaded 
the  Mahratta  territory,  but  was  encountered  by  a  body  of  troops  near 
Kurdla,  where  an  action  took  place,  from  which  the  Nizam  and  his 
officers  fled,  leaving  his  army  to  suffer  a  total  rout.  The  Nizam  shel- 
tered himself  in  the  fort  of  Eurdla  for  two  days;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  submitted  to  his  enemies*  conditions.  The  Company  refused 
upon  this  occasion  to  allow  the  British  in  the  Nizam*s  service  to  join 
him;  and  upon  his  return  he  dismissed  them,  and  appointed  a  French 
officer  to  discipline  his  troops.  This  gave  the  English  great  uneasiness; 
and  not  less  so  from  the  fact  of  the  attempt  of  some  French  officers 
to  escape  from  Madras,  and  the  desertion  of  several  sepoys  from  the 
Madras  to  the  French  service. 

Sir  John  Shore,  desirous  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  Tippoo, 
immediately  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  fulfilled,  delivered  up  his  sons 
with  due  honours.  But  the  sultan,  as  revengeful  as  proud,  declined  to 
meet  Shore's  advances,  treating  the  officer  who  accompanied  his  sons 
with  great  coolness,  and  refusing  a  second  interview  with  him. 

The  extravagance  and  incapacity  of  the  nabob  had  produced  la- 
mentable effects  in  Oude,  to  which  a  disputed  accession  upon  his  death 
added  considerably;  his  brother  claiming  the  throne,  asserting  the 
nabob's  reputed  children  to  be  the  o£&pring  of  others.  The  gofwemoT' 
general,  until  visiting  Lncknow,  &voured  the  pretension  of  young 
Vizir  Ali ;  but  whilst  there  he  obtained  such  information,  that  he  con- 
firmed the  claims  of  Sadat  Ali,  the  late  nabob's  broths,  who  was  px>- 
claimed  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1798. 

In  the  Camatic,  affairs  were  not  more  promising  than  those  of 
Oude.  Lord  Hobart^  governor  of  Madras,  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  nabob  to  renounce  his  authority;  but  the  governor-general 
refusing  to  allow  any  intimidation,  all  his  endeavours  on  this  point 
failed.  But  if  unsuccessful  with  the  nabob.  Lord  Hobart  proved  other- 
wise with  the  Dutch;  for  immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  England  and  Holland,  he  took  possession  of 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  Banda^  and  Amboyna,  all  Dutch  settlements,  with 
scarcely  a  struggle.  Shortly  after,  he  was  superseded  by  Lord  Give  as 
governor  of  Madcas ;  and  Sir  John  Shore  being  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  TeignnuMith«  sailed  for  England,  baving  resigned  the  govexnor- 
generalship. 
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The  B&aiB  of  India  were  nov  placed  under  the  control  of  Lord 
Momington,  who  assumed  the  office  of  goyemor-general  on  the  17th  of 
May^  1798.  Sliortiij  after  his  arrival  he  received  the  copy  of  a  pro- 
clamation, issued  by  the  French  governor  of  the  Mauritius,  certifying 
that  Tippoo  Sultan  had  sent  two  officers  to  propose  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  French;  and  soliciting  soldiers  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Southern  India.  The  document  aJso  requested  the  citi- 
zens to  enlist,  for  which  Tippoo  would  pay  handsomely.  This  was  at 
first  considered  a  forgery;  but  upon  its  proving  genuine,  no  alternative 
appeared  to  be  left,  and  accordingly  war  was  declared  against  Tippoo. 

General  Harris,  the  governor  of  Madias^  could  not  respond  with 
promptitude  to  the  orders  of  Lord  Momington^  owing  to  tiie  embar- 
rassed state  of  the  finances  of  his  presidency,  as  well  as  to  the  opposition 
offered  to  the  war  by  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  government. 
Little  activity  prevailed,  therefore,  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Olive.  At 
this  critical  period  fortune  &voured  the  English  in  a  dbection  in 
which  they  had  very  little  reason  to  look  for  it  The  French  soldiery, 
whom  the  Nizam  had  engaged  when  he  disnussed  the  English  troops, 
were  disbanded,  and  in  such  a  state  of  insubordination  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, that  their  officers  gladly  entered  the  English  lines  for  protection; 
the  place  of  these  rebellious  troops  being  again  occupied  by  the  British 
battalions  formerly  in  the  Nizam's  service. 

In  November  a  remonstrance  was  forwarded  by  the  governor- 
general  to  the  sultan;  and  he  immediately  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Madras,  where  all  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  campaign. 
Oenerals  Harris  and  Stuart  commanded  the  armies  of  the  Camatic  and 
Bombay;  and  the  latter  was  ordered  to  join  Harris  as  he  advanced 
on  Seringapatam.  On  the  6th  of  March  Gfeneral  Harris  had  invaded 
Tippoo's  country,  taking  a  few  hill-forts.  The  Nizam's  troops  were  at 
this  time  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Col.  Arthur  Wellesley,  subsequently 
Duke  of  Wellington,  just  entering  upon  his  military  career.  Tippoo 
gave  out  reports  that  the  Bombay  army  was  the  first  contemplated 
object  of  his  attack;  but  meanwhile  he  marched  200  miles  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  intercept  Col.  Montressor  at  Sedasser,  who  had 
three  battalions  of  sepoys  under  him.  Accident  frustrated  his  inten- 
tions ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March  the  rajah  of  Coorg,  who 
had  been  entertaining  Montressor  and  his  English  officers,  conducted 
them  to  the  heights  of  Sedasser  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  Mysore 
country;  when  to  their  astonishment,  in  the  plain  below,  they  discerned 
Tippoo's  encampment  Montressor  took  every  precaution  time  and 
place  would  allow  for  defence,  and  sustained  Tippoo's  attack  the  next 
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morning  most  gallantly.  In  the  afternoon  General  Stuart  arrived 
and  relieved  him  from  his  perilous  position.  Tippoo  having  exhausted 
himself  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  junction,  his  troops  became  dis- 
heartened and  fled  in  every  direction,  throwing  down  their  muskets, 
swords,  and  turbans,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  impeded  their  flight. 

Tippoo  neglected  several  favourable  opportunities  for  attacking  the 
army  of  the  Camatic;  but  at  length  changed  his  plans,  and  determined 
upon  engaging  at  Mallavely.  The  plan  of  attack  was,  for  three  hun- 
dred picked  men,  under  the  command  of  Tippoo*s  counsellor,  Poor- 
niah,  to  charge  and  break  the  right  wing  of  the  English ;  upon  which 
Tippoo  was  to  pour  his  entire  cavalry  upon  the  weakened  part,  and 
cut  through  the  army,  and  thus  by  dividing,  destroy  it.  But  Poor- 
niah's  detachment  was  discovered  in  time;  and  the  Scotch  brigade 
ordered  to  receive  the  attack  were  strictly  enjoined  to  withhold  their 
fire  until  the  enemy  were  close  upon  them.  Scarcely  had  they  formed 
when  the  three  hundred  men  rushed  from  the  jungle ;  steadily  obeying 
their  orders,  the  Scotch,  with  national  coolness,  waited  the  word  to 
fire,  which  Harris  timed  so  judiciously,  as  to  lay  forty  men  and  horses 
on  the  ground  at  the  first  discharge.  Harris  then  advanced  his  right 
wing;  but  Tippoo's  soldiers,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  first 
onset,  retreated  rapidly ;  of  which  advantage  could  not  be  taken,  owing 
to  the  want  of  means  for  transporting  the  artillery  and  stores. 

The  left  wing,  under  Wellesley,  was  even  more  successful.  Tippoo's 
troops,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  close  and  steady  fire  he  main- 
tained, were  charged  at  an  opportune  moment  with  great  slaughter 
and  the  loss  of  six  of  their  standards.  The  comparative  losses  in  this 
battle  were,  on  the  English  side,  sixty-six  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing ;  .while  Tippoo  suffered  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand. 

Harris  now  prepared  to  cross  the  Cavaiy,  near  Soosilly,  if  prac- 
ticable, and  attack  Seringapatam  on  the  west  side,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  junction  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  obtain  the  requisite  supply  of 
grain  expected  through  the  western  passes.  This  movement,  unex- 
pected by  Tippoo,  filled  him  with  alarm.  On  the  5th  of  April  the 
English  army  were  before  Seringapatam.  In  the  evening  Colonels 
Shaw  and  Wellesley  were  ordered  to  attack  a  watercourse  and  tope,  or 
clump  of  trees,  forming  an  outpost  of  the  enemy ;  through  some  con- 
fusion, owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Wellesley  was  unsuccessful, 
barely  escaping  with  life ;  and  by  some  mischance  was  too  late  the 
next  morning  to  take  the  command  for  a  renewed  assault  upon  the 
post,  which  was  then  carried  in  twenty  minutes. 

The  siege  steadily  advanced,  several  breaches  having  been  made. 
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until  the  day  of  assault,  the  4th  of  May.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  day, 
the  usual  Indian  hour  of  repose,  Syed  Gk>ffhar,  Tippoo's  best  general, 
sent  word  to  the  sultan  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made ;  but 
Tippoo's  faith  in  astrological  predictions  overweighing  the  general's 
warning,  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  message ;  and  while  Syed  was  deli- 
berating upon  the  answer,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot.  At  half-past 
one  General  Baird  stepped  from  the  trenches,  sword  in  hand,  and  gave 
the  orders  to  advance.  In  seven  minutes  the  English  colours  were 
planted  and  floating  at  the  summit  of  the  breach.  The  storming  divi- 
sions, as  they  ascended,  wheeled  to  the  right  and  left,  fighting  along 
the  northern  and  southern  ramparts,  every  inch  of  which  was  bravely 
defended  by  the  Mysoreans.  Thousands  fell ;  and  the  slaughter  termi- 
nated only  when  the  two  storming  parties  met  on  the  eastern  rampart. 
Tippoo's  palace  alone  remained  to  be  captured,  the  surrender  of  which 
was  withheld  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  master's  fate. 
He  had  fallen  in  the  thickest  and  hottest  of  the  fight,  shot  in  three 
places  by  musket-balls.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Tippoo's 
body  was  discovered ;  and  on  the  ensuing  day  it  was  placed  in  the 
tomb  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  highest  military  honours  being  paid  to  the 
deceased  sultan.  Tippoo's  family  were  immediately  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  English,  and  treated  with  every  respect  due  to  their 
exalted  station. 

Thus  fell  one  of  the  most'  cruel  and  implacable  enemies  the  British 
had  ever  encountered  in  India.  His  love  of  war  appeared  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  misery  and  ruin  it  carried  in  its  train.  An  enemy  to  the 
human  race,  he  seemed  to  take  especial  pleasure  in  exercising  his  fero- 
city upon  such  English  prisoners  as  fell  into  his  power.  Death  by  the 
sword  was  considered  a  fortunate  termination  to  their  existence,  even 
when  safety  had  been  guaranteed  by  capitulation ;  and  many  were  the 
cold-blooded  atrocities  revealed  when  his  death  unloosed  the  tongues 
of  his  oppressed  people. 

His  name  signifies  a  tiger ;  and  so  attached  was  Tippoo  to  these 
savage  animals,  types  of  his  own  ferocious  character,  that  he  kept 
numbers  of  them  about  his  palace,  and  often  made  them  his  execu- 
tioners. One  of  his  favourite  toys  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  sadly  dis- 
arranged, in  the  East  India  Company's  museum  in  Leadenhall-street. 
It  consists  of  the  figure  of  a  tiger  in  the  act  of  tearing  a  European  to 
pieces ;  on  turning  a  handle  some  mechanism  in  the  inside  moves  the 
jaws  and  limbs  of  the  animal,  and  at  the  same  time  emits  sounds  in- 
tended to  represent  the  growls  of  the  tiger  mingled  with  the  groans  of 
the  dying  man. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  DISMEMBEBHENT  OF  THE  MTSOBEAK  EOTGDOH  TO  THE 
TEBKDTATION  OF  THE  FIBST  IfAHBATTA  CAHPAI6K. 

A.D.  17»9.1806. 

THE  deatb  of  the  tyrant  Tippoo  was  folloved  by  the  occupation  of 
the  numerous  strongholds  of  the  Mysorean  country,  which  at 
once  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British  commander. 

Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  goyemor  of  Mysore,  and  assumed 
charge  of  Seringapatam,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  General  Baird, 
who,  as  his  senior  in  years  and  service,  had  calculated  on  the  post 
How  far  the  relationship  of  the  young  commander  to  the  goyemor- 
general  may  have  exercised  an  influence  in  this  arrangement  is  little  to 
the  purpose,  since  it  afforded  Wellesley  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
those  administrative  and  military  talents  which  were  at  a  future  period 
destined  so  greatly  to  distinguish  him.  He  succeeded  most  completely 
in  restoring  order  and  security  throughout  his  government,  and  earned 
for  himself  at  once  the  approval  of  his  superiors  and  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  the  natives  of  the  country. 

The  governor-general,  in  the  distribution  of  the  late  sultan's  tern* 
toiy,  determined  that  his  fitmily  should  be  no  participators  in  it ;  he 
nevertheless  apportioned  them  an  extremely  liberal  annuity,  with  a 
residence  in  the  fort  of  Yellore.  That  part  of  Mysore  approximating 
to  the  former  capital  was  created  a  principality  for  the  Hindoo  rajahs 
who  had  been  deposed  by  Hyder  Ali.  The  Nizam  had  several  ridi 
districts,  whilst  the  English  kept  Seringapatam  and  the  mountain- 
passes  and  forts.  A  small  portion  was  set  apart  for  the  Mahrattas  as 
allies,  although  their  forces  had  not  joined  during  the  war. 

Lord  Momington  being  now  comparatively  unfettered,  directed  an 
expedition  against  the  Isle  of  France,  which  had  for  years  been  the 
rendezvous  of  several  buccaneering  vessels,  the  captains  of  which  had 
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openly  carried  on  attacks  upon  British  commerce.  The  island  being 
deemed  also  a  very  fetyourable  point  for  assembling  an  enemy's  fleet, 
its  tenure  was  held  to  be  indispensable.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  accord* 
ingly  commanded  to  prepare  an  armament  for  the  capture  of  the 
place ;  and  Admiral  Bainier,  who  commanded  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
was  ordered  to  Trincomalee  to  co-operate  in  the  attack.  This  order 
the  admiral  refused  to  execute^  or  join  in  such  an  expedition  without 
instructions  from  home.  Whateyer  the  admiral's  motiyes,  the  results 
were  most  disastrous ;  for  these  priyateers  continued  during  our  sub- 
sequent wars  to  leyy  tribute  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas 
with  impunity. 

Being  foiled  in  this,  the  goyemor-general  projected  an  attack  on 
Batayia  with  the  forces  at  Ceylon ;  but  orders  from  home  directed  him 
to  send  a  body  of  troops  into  Egypt  to  expel  the  French ;  and  thus, 
for  a  time,  the  attack  iq)on  the  Dutch  settlement  was  delayed  The 
troops  at  Ceylon  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  Bombay,  and  joined 
by  some  natiye  infantry  in  readiness  for  foreign  sendee.  The  combined 
body  was  commanded  by  Baird,  and  sent  by  the  Bed  Sea  to  Egypt ; 
but  the  French  had  capitulated  before  its  arriyal,  and  it  therefore  took 
no  share  in  the  honours  of  the  campaign. 

The  Nizam  being  unable  to  protect  himself  without  the  British  con- 
tingent in  his  sendee,  and  the  goyemor-general  apprehensiye  that  the 
Mahrattas  would  inyade  his  country,  arrangements  were  entered  into 
between  them,  that  certain  districts  should  be  assigned  to  the  English 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  auxiliaries.  This  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  inconsistencies  and  jealousy  of  the  Nisam's  court,  some  portions 
of  whom  endeayoured  to  persuade  him  to  dismiss  these  forces  and  rely 
upon  his  own  enlistments.  The  acquisition  of  new  temtory  was  in 
opposition  to  the  act  under  which  the  Company  held  their  authority ; 
but  the  prudence  of  the  policy  pursued  preyented  any  objection  to  this 
infringement.  Indeed,  the  court  of  Hyderabad  presented  such  a  scene 
of  corruption,  imbecility,  and  profligacy,  that,  had*  the  Nizam  surren- 
dered all  his  power  and  dominion,  little  opposition  would  haye  been 
offered,  eyen  by  the  greatest  opponents  to  the  East  India  Company. 

During  and  indeed  for  some  time  preyious  to  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
Shah  Zeman,  the  Afghan  soyereign,  had  threatened  an  inyasion  of 
India^  which  enterprise  Tippoo  urged  him  to  undertake,  persuading 
him  that  the  attempt  would  be  joined  by  all  the  Mahomedans  in 
India.  Tippoo's  adyice  so  well  reconciled  itself  to  Shah  Zeman's 
wishes,  that  he  inyaded  the  Punjab  in  1795 ;  but  a  rebellion  at  home 
compelled  him,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  to  recross  the  Indus.     His 
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second  attempt  was  in  January  1797,  when  he  advanced  to  Lahore, 
and,  by  mediation,  made  a  successful  impression  upon  the  Sikhs  and 
their  chieftains.  These  people  were  originally  a  quiet,  inoffensive  sect, 
having  a  mixed  creed  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  tenets,  but  had  be- 
come a  warlike  and  independent  people,  owing  to  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions inflicted  upon  them  by  the  emperors  of  Delhi.  The  efforts  of 
Shah  Zeman  to  conciliate  the  Sikhs  were,  however,  opposed  by  the 
Mahomedan  priests  following  his  army,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
army  itself,  which  he  could  not  suppress ;  despite  these,  however,  he 
continued  to  hold  the  Punjab,  and  prepared  for  an  attack  upon  Delhi. 
The  occupation  of  Lahore  by  the  Afghans  produced  a  sensation  through^ 
out  India.  The  weakness  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
nabob's  government,  predisposed  the  populace  to  revolt ;  and  the  Bo- 
hilla  chiefs,  ready  to  avenge  the  harshness  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Warren  Hastings,  were  soon  in  arms.  It  required  but  the  farther 
advance  of  Shah  Zeman  to  have  matured  these  elements  of  discord, 
which  would  probably  have  gone  far  to  have  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  British  in  India. 

His  brother,  Prince  Mohammed,  having  headed  a  rebellion,  Shah 
Zeman  was  again  compelled  to  return,  in  the  summer  of  1797,  threaten- 
ing another  and  early  invasion.  He  returned  to  Lahore  in  the  ensuing 
year ;  but  the  Persians  attacking  his  dominions,  he  was  forced  to  quit 
India,  in  order  to  protect  his  own  territory.  This  presenting  an  ex- 
tremely favourable  opportunity,  the  governor-general  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  negotiated  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance, which,  however,  was  of  little  use,  for  Shah  Zeman,  in  1801,  was 
dethroned  and  imprisoned  by  his  brother. 

The  affairs  of  Oude,  imder  Lord  Teignmouth*s  arrangement,  had 
proved  most  unsatis&ctory.  The  nabob  being  irregular  in  the  payment 
of  his  subsidies,  his  army  harassed  the  people  much  more  effectually 
than  it  could  protect  them  against  an  enemy ;  whilst  his  civil  govern- 
ment was  a  mass* of  corruption.  These  circumstances  induced  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  formerly  Lord  Momington,  to  correct  the  abuses 
existing  in  Oude ;  to  which  he  was  also  prompted  by  the  irruption  of 
Shah  Zeman,  the  effect  of  whose  occupation  of  Lahore  was  not  lost 
sight  of. 

Another  circumstance  determined  a  prompt  line  of  action.  Vizir 
Ali,  after  his  deposition,  was  permitted  by  Sir  John  Shore  to  reside  at 
Benares;  but  this  place  being  considered  too  close  to  his  former  sove- 
reignty, it  was  determined  to  remove  him  to  Calcutta :  to  this  he 
phject^d.     On  the  14th  of  January,  1799,  he  called  on,  and  coin- 
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plained  in  yerj  indiscreet  language  to  the  resident,  Mr.  Cheny ;  while 
the  latter  was  remonstrating  with  him,  the  vizir  started  from  the 
ground  and  struck  him  with  his  sword,  upon  which  his  companions 
rushed  on  and  murdered  the  unfortunate  gentleman.  Four  other  Eng- 
lishmen were  similarly  hutchered ;  hut  a  fifth  so  effectually  defended 
himself,  that  assistance  arrived,  upon  which  Ali  and  his  fellow-assas- 
sins fled  from  the  spot.  Vizir  Ali  immediately  collected  a  body  of 
adventurers,  who  speedily  deserted  him  upon  some  slight  reverses. 
He  then  sought  the  protection  of  a  Hajpoot  chieftain,  who  surrendered 
him  to  the  British. 

Colonel  Scott  was  now  despatched  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  with  in- 
structions authorising  him  to  demand  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
nabob's  native  troops,  and  their  replacement  by  «  British  army,  retain- 
ing such  as  were  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes. 
The  nabob  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  when  he  declared  his  desire 
to  resign  the  sovereignty ;  which  the  governor-general  hesitated  upon, 
imless  made  in  favour  of  the  Company.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
delay  was  his  object ;  upon  which  Wellesley  adopted  measures,  that 
forced  compliance ;  and,  upon  the  nabob  asserting  his  inability  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  English  troops,  the  transfer  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  his  country  was  demanded,  his  court  and  fa- 
mily being  provided  for  by  the  Company ;  while  he  was  also  informed 
that  so  much  territory  as  would  afford  a  revenue  to  defray  the  subsidy 
agreed  upon  with  Lord  Teignmouth  must  be  yielded  absolutely  to  the 
English. 

Every  delay  that  his  ingenuity  could  devise  he  adopted,  until  he 
heard  that  troops  were  actually  advancing  upon  him,  when  he  reluc- 
tantly consented.  Wellesley  proceeded  with  the  same  promptitude 
with  which  he  had  commenced.  On  the  day  the  treaty  was  signed, 
he  issued  a  commission  for  the  provisional  government  of  the  counr 
try,  nominating  the  Hon.  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission. 

These  proceedings  were  unpalatable  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
Wellesley's  policy  it  was  rumoured  was  to  secure  family  appointments ; 
that  of  Mr.  H.  Wellesley  was  particularly  censured,  as  he  did  not  be- 
long to  the  class  of  Company's  servants  to  which,  by  act  of  parliament, 
such  appointments  were  confined.  The  Board  of  Directors  thereupon 
ordered  his  immediate  removal ;  but  the  Board  of  Control  refused  to 
sanction  it,  remarking  that  the  appointment  was  temporary,  and  hence 
not  within  the  restrictions.  Pending  these  dissensions,  Mr.  Wellesley 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  nabob  of  Furruckabad,  having  similar 
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Btipalations  to  those  of  Oade ;  but  Hajah  Hajwunt  Sing  refuBing  to 
acknovledge  the  treaty^  his  two  fortresses  Fridgeghur  and  Sansu  were 
besieged  and  captured.  There  were  also  some  refractory  Zemindan^ 
who  had  gained  by  the  misrule  in  the  Doab^  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  coerce ;  which  being  acoomplishedy  and  having  thus  established 
tranquillity,  Mr.  Wellesley  voluntarily  resigned  his  commission. 

The  East  India  government,  never  wasting  opportunities  nor  want- 
ing pretexts,  now  discovered  that  Surat  was  shamefully  misgoverned. 
This,  and  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute^  formed  a  good  justification 
for  annexing  it  to  the  Company's  territories ;  which  plea  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  constant  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  right  of  suc- 
oeesion.  The  nabob  of  Surat,  like  many  other  vassals  of  the  Delhi 
empire,  when  strong  enough,  became  virtually  independent,  and  ren- 
dered his  succession  hereditary.  But  disputes  having  arisen  respecting 
the  inheritance,  the  British  interfered  and  exercised  their  authority.  A 
subsequent  dispute  upon  the  same  subject,  in  1789,  afforded  a  further 
opportunity  for  the  Company,  and  the  nabob  was  treated  similarly  to 
the  ruler  of  Oude,  being  compelled  to  surrender  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  his  dominions  to  the  English,  receiving  in  lieu  a  pen- 
sion, and  with  it  protection.  But  the  chout,  or  tribute,  he  had  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  Mahrattas  was  not  so  easily  settled.  The  Guicowar 
prince  declared  his  readiness  to  relinquish  his  portion  of  the  tribute 
to  the  Company,  but  the  Peishwa  was  not  so  yielding. 

In  Tanjore  like  circumstances  produced  similar  results.  The  late 
rajah,  Zuljajee,  on  his  death-bed,  had  appointed  his  adopted  son  Sar- 
bojee  his  successor ;  but  the  English  government  decreed  in  fiftvour  of 
Zuljajee*s  brother,  Amar  Sing.  Sarbojee  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Ma- 
dras in  consequence  of  Amar's  t3rranny,  and  was  subsequently  declared 
rajah  on  the  condition  that  he  would  cede  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  his  kingdom  to  the  English. 

The  position  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  had  caused  great  inconveniences 
between  his  government  and  that  of  Madras.  His  revenues  were  nearly 
all  absorbed  or  mortgaged,  and  consequently  fell  into  airears.  After 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam  records  of  treacherous  correspondence  were 
discovered  amongst  the  sultan's  papers,  involving  the  late  nabob  Wal- 
lajah,  as  well  as  the  present^  Omdah-al-Omrah,  with  Tippoo.  Omdah 
died  while  preparations  were  being  made  for  taking  possession  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration  of  the  Camatic.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  reputed  son,  AU  Hassein,  with  whom  Lord  Clive  personally  ne- 
gotiated, and  received  his  assent  to  the  proposed  terms,  which  he, 
however,  subsequently  rejected ;  upon  which  his  lordship  deposed  him^ 
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and  gave  the  tlirone  to  hiB  oousin,  Azim-ed-Dowlah.  Ali  remonstrated, 
and  expressed  bis  willingness  to  abide  hj  Olive's  previous  decision ; 
both  alike  were  disregarded,  and  death  soon  after  terminating  his  cai^eri 
as  well  as  that  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  the  governments  of  the  latter 
oonntry  and  of  the  Gamatic  were  established  without  further  difficulty^ 

Lord  Welleslej  was  equally  desirous  of  maintaining  the  same  rela- 
tions with  the  Mahrattas,  their  troops  being  little  better  than  banditti, 
living  rather  on  plunder  than  pay,  while  the  maintenance  of  such 
forces  hourly  jeopardised  the  peace  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
auxiliary  disciplined  army  would  protect  the  native  princes  fix)m  their 
continual  apprehensions  of  insurrection,  and  restrain  their  habits  of 
rapine  and  extortion.  Negotiations  were  commenced  with  the  Peishwa, 
who  was  legally  the  Mahratta  sovereign,  though  only  in  name,  for  both 
Holkar  and  Scindia,  who  held  their  feudatories  by  military  tenure,  re* 
jected  his  supremacy;  the  latter  indeed  so  controlled  the  Peishwa 
Bajee  Bao,  that  Lord  Wellesley  imagined  he  would  readily  accept  the 
offer  of  British  troops  to  rid  himself  of  this  insolent  chief.  Fortune 
seemed  to  favour  the  governor^general's  intentions.  Holkar's  £unily, 
who  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  acknowledged  in  the  northern  states, 
having  established  their  virtual  independence,  and  an  extent  of  ootm^ 
try  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Peishwa,  were  at  discord  upon  the 
right  of  succession,  which  afforded  Scindia  an  excuse  for  interfering^ 
who  declared  Cashee  Bao  sovereign,  and  put  Mulhar  Bao,  his  brother, 
to  death,  retaining  a  posthumous  son  of  the  latter  for  the  fidelity  of  his 
uncle.  Jesswunt  Bao,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  Holkar,  escaped 
from  Scindia,  and  shortly  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  adven- 
turers ;  but  was  defeated  near  Indore,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1801, 
losing  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

In  the  ensuing  year  he  again  appeared  with  a  better-disciplined 
and  more  numerous  army,  and  marched  against  the  united  forces  of 
the  Peishwa  and  Scindia  near  Poonah.  After  a  severe  engagement, 
Scindia's  cavalry  gave  way,  and  a  decisive  victory  was  obtained  by 
Holkar.  The  Peishwa  left  his  palace  with  an  intention  of  taking  part 
in  the  engagement,  but  being  alarmed,  he  retreated  to  wait  the  result ;' 
upon  ascertaining  it,  he  fled  to  the  fort  of  Senginh,  previously  sending 
to  Colonel  Close,  the  British  resident,  the  outlines  of  a  treaty,  binding 
himself  to  maintain  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  yield  twenty-five  lacs 
of  rupees  of  his  revenue  for  their  maintenance.  The  day  following  his 
victory  Holkar  requested  an  interview  with  the  resident.  Colonel 
Close  at  once  proceeded  to  his  tent,  where  he  found  him  suffering  from 
a  spear-wound  in  the  body^  and  a  sabre-cut  on  the  head.    He  expressed 
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great  anxiety  for  the  mediation  of  the  resident,  with  a  view  of  arranging 
matters  with  the  Peishwa  and  Scindia.  Holkar^s  propositions  had  no 
effect  up'ot^  the  Peishwa's  fear,  who  fled  in  an  English  ship  to  Bassein. 

The  Guicowar  having  previously  deelared  his  readiness  to  yield  his 
share  of  the  chout  levied  on  Surat,  farther  to  secure  the  British  alli- 
ance, yielded  the  Chourassy  district.  His  death,  in  September  1800, 
produced  great  disturbances ;  for  his  son  was  perfectly  imbecile,  and 
unfit  to  control  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Baroda.  These  intrigues 
speedily  brought  on  a  war  between  the  late  prime  minister  Nowje 
Apajee  and  an  illegitimate  brother  of  the  deceased  Quicowar ;  but  the 
English  siding  with  the  minister,  and  furnishing  troops,  victory  de- 
clared in  his  favour.  Nowjee  being  unfettered,  pursued  his  economica 
reforms  by  dismissing  the  Arab  mercenaries ;  but  this  body  refused  to 
disband,  demanding  enormous  arrears;  aft-erwards  mutinying,  they 
seized  Baroda  and  imprisoned  the  Guicowar.  The  English  immedi- 
ately invested  Baroda^  which  surrendered  in  ten  days.  Contrary  to 
capitulation,  many  of  the  mutineers  joined  the  rebel  Kanhojee;  but  were 
pursued,  and  ultimately,  with  the  latter,  driven  from  Gujerat. 

Bajee  Kao*s  flight  to  Bassein,  Holkar  treated  as  an  abdication,  and 
with  other  Mahratta  chiefe  proclaimed  Amrut  Rao  Peishwa  ;  upon 
which  the  most  violent  excesses  commenced  :  the  ministers  of  the  late 
prince  were  tortured  to  reveal  his  treasures,  and  every  presumed 
wealthy  person  in  Poonah  was  seized,  and  terrified  into  the  delivery  of 
his  property.  When  these  atrocities  began.  Colonel  Gose  proceeded 
to  Bassein,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Bajee  Rao,  by  which  the 
Peishwa  agreed  to  accept  an  English  force,  providing  for  its  subsis- 
tence, to  exclude  from  his  territories  Europeans  of  whatsoever  coimtry 
hostile  to  the  English,  to  relinquish  his  claims  on  Surat,  and  submit  all 
points  between  him  and  the  Guicowar  to  the  arbitration  of  the  English. 

This  treaty  was  no  sooner  executed  than  Bajee  Rao  began  in- 
triguing with  Scindia  and  Raghajee  Bhouslay,  rajah  of  Berar,  to  frus- 
trate the  execution  of  it,  in  which  these  chiefs  willingly  assisted,  as  its 
operation  would  have  overthrown  the  influence  they  possessed  in  the 
Mahratta  states.  The  governor-general  promptly  restored  the  Peishwa^ 
and  Amrut  Rao,  subsequent  to  his  deposition  having  deserved  it,  was 
awarded  a  liberal  pension  and  a  residence  at  Benares. 

The  governor-general,  after  restoring  Bajee  Rao,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Bassein  treaty  by  the  Mahratta  chief- 
tains; Ri^hajee  Bhouslay,  however,  offered  every  opposition,  and  endea- 
voured to  unite  Scindia  and  Holkar  to  defeat  the  English  policy,  which 
end  they  fancied  might  be  attained  by  procrastination.    But  Gknend 
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Welleslej,  who  was  invested  with  the  joint  powers  of  political  agent 
and  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  felt  little  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to  evasions,  and  without  circumlocution  insisted  that  the  troops  of 
Baghajee  should  retire  to  Boxar,  and  Scindia's  to  Hindostan.  This 
proposition  admitted  of  no  escape,  and  greatly  disconcerted  the  Mah~ 
ratta  princes ;  being  thus  forced  to  determine  at  once,  they  refused, 
which  was  of  course  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Scindia  had  a  numerous  army  in  the  northern  Mahrattas,  disci- 
plined and  officered  by  several  French  officers,  against  whom  General 
Lake  was  directed  to  act,  while  General  Wellesley  and  Colonel  Ste- 
phenson commanded  in  the  Deccan.  Wellesley*s  first  operation  was 
against  the  reputed  impregnable  fort  of  Ahmednuggar,  which  withstood 
his  attack  but  four  days.  He  then  pursued  the  Mahrattas,  who  avoided 
an  engagement;  but  being  determined  to  bring  them  to  a  decisive 
action,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1803,  he  marched  in  one  direction, 
ordering  Stephenson  to  take  another,  so  that  their  forces  might  again 
unite  on  the  24th,  when  he  fancied  the  Mahrattas  would,  from  his 
apparently  small  army,  be  drawn  into  action.  But,  on  the  23d,  intel- 
ligence reached  him  that  the  Mahrattas,  fifty  thousand  strong,  with  a 
himdred  pieces  of  artillery,  were  encamped  close  at  hand ;  he  at  once 
decided  to  attack  them,  without  waiting  for  Stephenson's  re-inforce- 
ment,  although  his  force  was  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
strong.  This  engagement  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Assaye,  and 
began  with  a  terrible  discharge  of  canister,  grape,  and  round  shot  from 
the  Mahrattas,  which  told  with  fearful  effect  upon  the  English  ranks, 
which  were  entirely  destitute  of  artillery ;  nQvertheless,  the  English 
troops  undauntedly  advanced,  when  a  body  of  Mahratta  horse  charged 
the  74th.  A  counter-charge  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons  and  4th 
Madras  horse  was  ordered,  and  executed  with  such  irresistible  effect, 
that  the  enemy's  advanced  line  fell  back  upon  the  rear,  and  the  British 
and  native  infantry  rushing  upon  them  with  impetuosity,  drove  both 
into  the  Juah.  As  the  enemy  attempted  to  re-form  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  British  cavalry  again  dashed  amongst  them,  and 
completely  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Mahrattas,  ninety-eight  pieces  of 
cannon  being  captured.  The  loss  was  severe  on  the  British  side,  one- 
third  of  the  troops  being  wounded  or  killed.  Stephenson  did  not  join 
until  the  evening  of  the  24th,  when  he  pursued  the  fugitives,  but  un- 
successfully ;  he,  however,  reduced  the  city  of  Burhampore  and  the 
fort  of  Asseeghur,  while  a  portion  of  the  Gujerat  forces  took  Baroach 
and  other  fortresses. 

During  these  proceedings,  General  Lake,  who  held  powers  in  Hin- 
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dooBtan  mmilar  to  those  of  Wellealey  in  the  Decoui,  adTaneed  from 
Catrnpore  ^&ingt  Scindia's  northera  army,  ouder  U.  Feiron.     The 
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campugn  opened  with  the  etorming  and  capture  of  Alijurh ;  hut,  as  a 
set-ot^  Shekoabad  was  aoiprised  by  Home  Mahratta  cavaliy,  commanded 
by  a  French  officer,  and  the  garriBon  compelled  to  capitulate,  the  de- 
tachment Lake  sent  to  their  relief  amTing  too  late. 

Information  reaching  H.  Perron  that  Sdndia  intended  superseding 
him,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Lake,  requesting  permission  to 
pass,  with  his  family,  property,  and  officers  of  his  suite,  through  the 
Company's  territories  to  Lucknow,  which  was  immediately  conceded 
by  the  govemoT-general. 

After  capturing  Alijnrh,  Lake  advanced  upon  DcUii,  where  his  ad- 
vanced guard  suddenly  encotmtered  a  destructive  cannonade,  U.  Louis 
Bourquin,  next  in  command  to  Perron,  having  cleverly  ambuscaded  his 
gvns  in  long  grass.  The  Mahratta  position  was  too  strong  to  draw 
them  from  it.  Lake  therefore  commanded  the  cavalry  to  retire,  ^ich 
the  enemy  mistook  for  a  retreat,  and  rushed  after  them.     The  cavalry 
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retired  in  dose  order^  until  it  reached  the  adyancing  colnmn,  when 
opening  from  the  centre,  the  British  infantry  passed  to  the  front.  The 
battalions  advanced  under  a  destructiye  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns 
until  within  a  hundred  yards,  when  they  fired  a  yoUey,  and  charged 
with  the  bayonet.  Scindia's  infantry  abandoned  their  guns  and  fled. 
The  English  broke  into  open  columns  of  companies,  aud  the  cayalry 
charging  through  them,  the  slaughter  was  dreadful..  After  this  yic- 
tory  Delhi  was  taken  immediate  possession  of,  and  Shah  Alum  deli- 
vered  from  Mahratta  captiyity. 

Lake  then  marched  against  Agra,  which  was  a  prey  to  the  greatest 
anarchy.  Before  the  war  the  garrison  waa  commanded  by  English 
officers,  who  were  confined  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  by  theiir 
own  men.  Seyen  battalions  of  Scindia's  infantry  encamped  upon  the 
glacis;  but  the  garrison  were  afraid  to  admit  them  lest  they  should 
plunder  the  treasury,  which  they  wished  to  keep  for  themselyes.  These 
battalions  were  defeated  by  Lake  with  the  loss  of  twentynaix  guns ;. 
after  whidi  the  garrison  liberated  their  officers  and  capitulated,  being 
allowed  to  retire  with  their  priyate  property. 

The  forces  sent  by  Scindia  from  the  Deccan,  reinforced  by  the  remr 
nants  of  Bourquin's  army,  were  Qeneral  Lake's  next  pursuit:  he  came- 
up  with  them  on  the  1st  of  Noyember  at  sunrise,  and  fancying  they: 
were  in  retreat,  sent  his  cayalry  to  turn  them.  But  the  Mahrattas  oc- 
cupied a  strong  position,  with  seyenty-fiye  pieces  of  cannoa  chained 
together,  to  resist  cayalry,  in  their  front  The  cayalry  were  forced  back, 
and  the  infantry  and  gpins  came  forward.  In  the  attack  Scindia's  ca« 
yalry  proved  most  cowardly;  but  the  battalions  disciplined  by  the 
French  fought  with  desperate  determination;  refusing  to  surrender, 
they  died  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands.  Tms.  battle  of  Laswarree 
destroyed  Sdndia's  power  in  Northern  India;  at  the  same  time  Kut-^ 
tack  and  Bundelcund  were  subdued. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  enemy  moved  in  the  Decean  harassed: 
WeUesley  much ;.  but  at  length,  on  the  20th  of  November,  he  routed 
them  at  Argoam,  and  ihere  captured  Gbwelgush,  which  led  to  pro- 
posals for  peace.  The  rajah  of  Berar  was  the  first  to  ci^itulate,  yield- 
ing a  large  amount  of  territory  to  the  English  and  their  allies,  and  all 
claims  against  the  Nizam;  agreeing  also  that  no  European  should  be 
admitted  into  his  dominions  unless  permitted  by  the  British ;,  accre- 
dited ministers  were  to  reside  at  the  respective  courts,  the  rajah  re-- 
ceiving  a  resident  at  Nagpore.  Scindia  succumbed  to  similar  terms, 
but  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  much  more  territory  and  powar  than 
his  ally. 

X 
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Pending  these  liostilities,  Holkar  at  Malwa  was  plundearing  friend 
and  foe,  iucitedulouB  of  ihe  British  achieyem^its.  When  too  late,  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  independenoe  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  sent  to  Scindia,  pressing  him  to  break  the  recentljHsigned  treaty, 
which  fact  the  latter  immediately  made  known  to  the  British.  Lake 
b^liering  Holkar  amicably  disposed,  invited  him  to  send  officers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty.  Upon  their  arrival,  their  terms  were  found  so  pre- 
posterous th^  were  forthwith  dismissed;  and  the  governor-general 
being  made  acquainted  with  their  demands,  ordered  Generals  Welleslej 
and  Lake  to  march  upon  Holkar's  territories,  Scindia  professing  the 
greatest  willingness  to  co-operate. 

Colonel  Monson  was  sent  to  act  in  concert  with  Colonel  Murray, 
and  attack  Holkar's  territory  on  the  Gujerat  side.  Monson  advanced 
with  spirit,  but  retreated  upon  hearing  that  Holkar  with  a  large  force 
was  marching  against  him.  It  was  an  injudicious  movement,  and  de~ 
plorably  conducted,  while  a  want  of  confidence  existed  between  the 
colonel  and  his  atmj :  the  officers  and  men  desired  an  engagement^ 
Monson  sought  shelter  under  a  fortress.  The  forts  on  the  line  of  his 
retreat  pronounced  against  the  English;  and  the  troops,  weary  and 
starving,  broke  through  all  discipline,  and  fled  in  parties  to  Agra. 
This  panic  increased  both  Holkar*s  reputation  and  his  army. 

Lake  took  the  field  to  reclaim  these  misfortunes;  but  failing  to 
bring  the  Mahrattas  to  an  engagement,  wasted  his  time  at  Mutha, 
which  afforded  Holkar  the  opportunity  of  attempting  the  surprise  of 
Delhi  and  securing  the  emperor,  which  he  nearly  accomplished.  Lake 
then  marched  to  relieve  the  capital ;  but  Holkar  five  days  before  had 
joined  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  who  had  broken  his  /treaty  with  the 
JSnglish.  Greneral  Fdfzer  then  undertook  the  pursuit,  and  came  up 
with  the  enemy's  infantry  near  Deeg  fortress  on  the  13th  of  November, 
and  drove  them  from  their  first  line  of  guns,  but  fell  mortally  wounded 
at  the  seeond,  when  Colonel  Monson  assumed  the  command  and  cap- 
tured ieighty*seven  pieces  of  cannon ;  amongst  them  were  fourteen  he 
bad  lost  in  his  xetOBat.  Four  days  later,  at  Furruckabad,  Lake  routed 
Holkar,  slaughtering  three  thousand  of  hifl  men.  Deeg  was  then  in- 
vested, and  stormed  in  ten  days.  The  power  of  Holkar  now  seemed 
destroyedi  his  territory  reduced,  his  forts  and  capital  possessed  by  the 
English.  Bhurtpore  alone  xemained  to  shelter  him.  This  place  of 
refuge  Lake  attacked  on  January  2d,  1805,  and  then,  as  on  subsequent 
occasions,  with  great  valour,  though  but  little  engineering  skiU.  The 
siege  being  converted  into  a  blockade,  the  xajah  sued  for  peace,  which 
was  accorded  him  on  favourable  termB,  renewed  hostilities  being  anti- 
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cipated  with  Scindia,  who  had  adyanced  towards  Bhurtpore,  when 
Holkar  joined  him,  and  was  still  hovering  about  the  neighbourhood 
and  harassing  our  outposts. 

The  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  that  of  stripping  the  natiye 
princes  of  militaiy,  and  leaving  them  civil  power  only;  which  gave  the 
East  India  Company  entire  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  these 
rulers.  By  the  treaties  with  the  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam,  the  governor- 
general  not  only  protected  the  frontiers  of  both,  but  secured  tranquil- 
lity in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  This  prevented  Scindia 
from  levying  tribute  on  the  more  feeble  states,  while  Holkar  moved 
about  at  the  head  of  a  mere  rabble.  Necessarily  such  important  results 
occasioned  vast  expenditure;  but  the  diminished  cost  of  governing 
and  the  growing  revenues  of  ihe  conquered  states  promised  an  ample 
return. 

From  July  of  this  year  (1805),  when  Lord  Comwallis  succeeded 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  as  governor-general,  hostilities  continued 
between  the  troops  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  and  those  of  General  Lake. 
Driven  from  the  Bhurtpore  territories,  the  Mahratta  chieftains  fled  to- 
wards the  north-west  frontier,  where  they  appear  to  have  expected 
some  countenance. 

Lake  having  conferred  with  the  governor-general,  pushed  on  towards 
the  Sutlej  in  pursuit  of  his  troublesome  opponents,  satisfied  that  the 
only  prospect  of  continued  peace  in  that  quarter  lay  in  the  utter  over- 
throw of  their  power.  Undismayed  by  the  perils  and  trials  of  a  long 
and  harassing  journey  through  countries  then  but  little  known,  the 
British  commander  halted  not  until,  having  crossed  the  boundary-line 
of  Alexander's  conquests,  he  encamped  his  troops  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis  (the  Beas),  where,  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  before, 
the  veterans  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  had  pitched  their  tents. 
The  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  the  green  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  country  of  the  five  rivers,  the  noble  stream  whose  waters  fell 
into  the  Indus  at  some  distance  below, — all  these  were  before  their 
eyes,  whilst,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  within  his  reach,  lay 
Holkar,  the  object  of  this  long  and  toilsome  march. 

To  have  dashed  at  him,  and  thus  have  finished  the  struggle,  would 
have  been  the  policy  of  Lake ;  but  a  controlling  power  was  at  hand. 
Sir  George  Barlow  had  succeeded  as  acting  governor-general,  in  the 
room  of  Comwallis,  who  died  but  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  the 
country;  and  the  policy  of  this  civilian  was  to  purchase  peace  and 
security  at  all  hazards,  at  all  cost.  With  the  instructions  which  at  this 
juncture  reached  him,  Lake,  however  unwilling,  had  no  alternative  but 
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to  oonsent  to  a  peace,  the  preliminarieB  of  which  were  arranged  in 
December,  and  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  in  the  month  of  Jannarj 
1806. 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  British  reinstated  Holkar  in  all 
his  possessions,  broke  off  their  alliance  with  the  ngah  of  Jeypoor  and 
other  Hindoo  chiefs  to  the  westward  of  the  Jumna,  and  finally  marched 
back  to  Delhi.  The  peace  policy  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  however  it 
may  have  served  a  present  purpose,  did  not  satisfy  those  whos  like 
Lord  Lake,  viewed  matters  in  India  with  reference  to  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present ;  and  no  one  who  was  really  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  disgraceful  treaty  would  be 
observed  one  moment  beyond  the  time  which  it  might  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Mahratta  chieftfuns ;  and  so  it  indeed  proved,  as  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  will  demonstrate. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  RENEWAL  OF  HOSTILITIES  TO  THE  TERHINATIOK  OF  THE 

SEGONB  MAHRATTA  WAR. 

A^  1806-1822. 

THE  new  policy  of  the  supreme  goyemment  was  not  long  in  pro- 
ducing its  fruits,  as  might  have  been  anticipated ;  and  first  we 
find  matters  in  the  Deccan  promising  a  crisis. 

Mir  AUum,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Nizam,  had,  bj  his  attach*- 
ment  to  the  English,  lost  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  master;  and 
intrigues  were  at  this  time  discovered  at  Hyderabad  for  his  removal 
and  the  disruption  of  the  alliance  with  the  British.  This  conspiracy 
calling  for  decbive  steps,  orders  were  forwarded  to  the  resident  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  by  means  of  which  it  was  frustrated. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  order  to  mortify 
Lord  Wellesley,  urged  the  governor-general  to  modify  the  treaty  of 
Bassein ;  which  proceeding  Sir  Geoige  Barlow,  with  more  than  ordinary 
courage  and  determination,  opposed  most  strenuously,  and  declined 
canying  out. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Mahratta  chief  Holkar,  he  intimated 
that,  from  pure  necessity,  he  must  at  once  disband  so  many  as  twenty- 
thousand  of  his  cavalry;  whereupon,  large  arrears  being  due  to 
them,  a  mutiny  ensued,  which  was  only  quieted  by  placing  Holkar*s 
nephew  in  their  hands  as  a  hostage.  Having  thus  the  heir  to  the 
throne  in  their  possession,  the  troops  once  more  mutinied,  but  were 
subdued  and  their  arrears  paid;  while  the  innocent  object  of  their 
revolt  was  sacrificed  by  his  unde.  Shortly  after  Holkar  became  insane, 
and  so  remained  until  his  death  on  the  20th  of  October,  1811. 

On  his  thus  becoming  incapacitated,  the  r^ency  was  divided  be- 
tween Toobsee  Eye,  one  of  his  concubines,  and  Ameor  Khan,  who 
administered  for  Mulhar  Bao  Holkar,  about  four  years  old,  the  son  of 
Jeswunt  Bao.     This  imbecile  government  swayed  between  two  parties, 
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the  Mahrattas  and  the  Patans^  whose  respective  ascendency  was  the 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  most  sanguinary  atrocities. 

Lord  Minto  '^as  appointed  goyemor-general,  and  arrived  in  India 
in  July  1807.  He  was  a  statesman  of  ability,  hated  precedents,  and 
judged  invariably  for  himself  He  soon  found  that  Wellesley  had 
adopted  a  firm,  but  right  policy,  the  very  reverse  of  Comwallis  and 
Barlow,  whose  imbecility  was  near  proving  most  fatal  to  British 
ascendency  in  India.  There  existed  in  the  Deccan  at  this  period  a 
body  of  freebooters  called  Pindarries,  who  hired  themselves  indiscri- 
minately to  the  best  paymaster.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas, 
these  people,  left  to  their  own  resources,  wandered  through  the  country, 
and  pillaged  every  place  that  was  too  weak  to  oppose  them.  Subse- 
quent to  the  last  treaty,  they  were  confined  in  their  ravages  to  Malwa, 
Bajpootana,  and  Berar;  a  few  ventured  into  the  dominions  of  the 
Feishwa  and  Nizam,  but  so  long  as  they  left  the  inhabitants  at  peace 
they  were  not  molested. 

The  policy  of  non-interference  adopted  by  Sir  G.  Barlow  had  not 
only  exposed  the  R&jpoot  states  to  great  danger,  but  thrown  the  Sikh 
ohieftains  into  considerable  consternation;  they  were  apprehensive  that 
this  apparent  withdrawal  of  British  assistance  might  lead  to  their  sub- 
jugation by  Bunjeet  Singh,  whose  recently-established  throne  in  the 
Punjab  hourly  increased  in  strength.  The  abandonment  of  the  rajah  of 
Jeypore,  and  the  employment  by  Sdndia  of  Bao  Ghatkia  as  minister, 
who  had  previously  planned  the  attack  on  the  British  residency,  at 
length  induced  the  Directory  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  Bar- 
low's policy;  at  the  same  time  they  wished  to  avoid  a  further  extension 
of  political  supremacy. 

The  Nizam's  court  had  been  an  exception  to  Barlow's  tactics,  he 
having  been  compelled  to  support  the  minister  Sheer  Alum;  upon 
whose  death  an  arrangement  was  efiected  between  the  Nizam  and  the 
goyemor^general  to  divide  the  office,  appointing  the  Nizam's  favour* 
ite,  Moneer-al-Mulk,  minister,  while  Chand-urlal,  a  supporter  of  the 
British,  performed  the  duties  of  deewan.  The  Brahmins  of  the  Car- 
natic,  the  sect  of  Chand-u-lal,  are  frequently  men  of  good  education, 
with  enlarged  commercial  knowledge,  while  the  Mahomedan  Omrahs,^ 
to  which  Moneer-al-Mulk  belonged,  are  the  very  reverse.  Chand-u-lal 
at  once  discerned  the  difficulties  and  danger  of  his  position,  and  that  his 
tenure  of  office  rested  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  British  at  Hyderabad; 
he  therefore  exerted  himself  to  establish  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's 
military  reform,  and  organised  an  army  commanded  by  English  officers. 
In  return  for  which  he  waa  supported  bj  British  influence  against  his 
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enemies,  and  allowed  to  administer  the  government  without  interfer- 
ence. The  result  of  this  was,  that  llie  Niaam  fell  into  a  state  of  melan- 
choly despondency,  while  the  deewan  and  his  relatives  flotuished  at  the 
expense  of  British  reputation ;  and  Lord  Minto  found  that,  without 
OYerstepping  his  instructions,  a  remedy  was  almost  hopeless ;  matters 
were  therefore  aUowed  to-  remain  as  tibey  stood  during-  his  adminis<- 
tration. 

Upon  Bajee  Rao  being  reinstated  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  revenge  was  his  motive  for  idlying  himself 
with  the  English :  he  was  of  a  most  profligate  charactev,  choosing  his 
favourites  and  ministers  from  those- who  gratified  his  lusts  or  hi»  cruel- 
ties ;  and  through  their  agency  maintained  a  correspondence  with  those 
who  were  most  opposed  to  the  English.  General  Wellesley  well  knew 
the  character  of  Bajee  Bao,  and  urged  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  rela^ 
tions  between  the  Feishwa  and  southern  chiefs,  who,  though  nominally 
subjects,  obeyed  the  Peishwa  only  when  he  was  strong  enough  to  enforce 
obedience.  The  terms  of  settlement  proposed  by  the  resident  at  Poonah 
for  adjusting  these  differences  were,  the  oblivion  of  past  injuries, 
the  abandonment  of  all  money  claims,  the  guarantee  of  the  lands 
granted  for  supporting  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  for  the  Peishwa, 
attendance  with  the  whole  of  their  forces  when  required,  and  of  a.  tlurd 
portion  under  command  of  a  relation  at  all  times.  Upon  adheidng  to 
these  stipulations,  the  British  guaranteed  the  personal  safety  of  the 
chiefs  and  their  relations.  Upon  which  Lord  Minto  sent  to  Madras, 
Mysore,  and  the  Deccan  to  have  an  adequate  force  to  compel  the  sub- 
mission of  any  refractory  chief. 

At  first  neither  the  Feishwa  nor  the  Jaghiredars,  or  chiefbuns,  were 
willing  to  submit  to  English  dictation;  but  the  presence  of  a  powerM 
force  quieted  dissatisfaction,  and  the  feudatories  accompanied  the 
Peishwa  to  Poonah ;  and  under  the  mediation  of  the  resident,  came 
to  an  arrangement,  which  greatly  increased  the  Peishwa*s  power  and 
resources* 

Upon  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt  Bao  incapacitating  him  from  exer^ 
dsing  authority.  Ameer  Khan  declared  himself  regent;  and  quitting 
Indore,  headed  a  body  of  Pindarries,  and  began  plundering  the  people. 
His  next  act  was  to  threaten  Berar,  under  the  pretence  that  the  rajah 
owed  Holkar  large  sums  of  money.  Upon  this  Lord  Minto  at  once 
abandoned  the  old  policy  of  non-interference;  and  tendering  the  rajah 
British  protection,  Ameer  Khan  was  subsequently  driven  into  his  own 
dominions  with  heavy  loss. 

Early  in  the  year  1808  it  was  rumoured  that  Napoleon  was  again 
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endeayooring  to  establish  French  influence  in  India;  and,  moreover, 
that  his  ambassadors  in  Persia  had  been  reoeiyed  with  great  marks  of 
distinction  by  Futteh  All  Shah,  the  reigning  monarch,  who  had  oon- 
duded  with  them  a  treaty  most  inimical  to  British  interests.  Wlien 
this  intelligence  reached  London  and  Calcutta^  missions  were  sent  frcnn 
each  to  the  court  of  Persia;  but  without  any  privity  or  concert.  Lord 
Minto  despatched  Captain  Malcolm;  but  his  advance  on  Teheran  was 
•stopped  by  the  king  of  Persia,  who  at  the  same  time  insisted  that  he 
•should  negotiate  with  his  son,  the  Viceroy  of  Shiran.  To  this  Malcolm 
refused  to  accede,  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  country  he  repre- 
sented; and,  after  embodying  his  sentiments  in  a  memorial  to  the 
court,  he  sailed  for  Calcutta.  The  >ambasBador  from  the  British  court, 
•Sir  Harford  Jones,  was  a  most  incompetent  person,  who  seemed 
only  anxious  to  shew  his  independence  of  the  Calcutta  council  At 
*the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  it  was  the  custom  with  England  to 
subsidise  all  her  allies;  in  other  words,  to  pay  them  for  protecting 
themselves;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1809,  by  which  Great  Britain 
^und  herself  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  100,000/.,  while  the  king  of 
Persia  was  at  war  with  Russia;  and  in  addition  supply  16,000  stand 
•of  arms  snd  twenty  field-pieces,  together  with  artillerymen  and  officers 
to  instruct  the  Persians;  for  which  Persia  agreed  to  oppose  any  attempt 
of  the  French  to  invade  the  Company's  Indian  territory. 

A  similar  impression  respecting  French  influence  originated  a  mis- 
sion to  the  court  of  Cabul,  governed  at  that  time  by  Shuja-al-Mulk. 
An  alliance  was  concluded  with  this  potentate,  who  was,  however, 
■shortly  after  driven  from  the  throne,  and  pensioned  by  the  British. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  judi- 
^ous  plans  for  the  occupation  of  the  French  and  Dutch  possessions  in 
the  Indian  seas  were  frustrated  by  Admiral  Rainer.  For  several  years 
the  weakness  of  the  French  fleet  precluded  them  from  doing  more  than 
«nnoy ;  but  in  the  winter  of  1808,  a  number  of  French  frigates  sailed 
from  various  ports  in  France  and  Holland,  and  reaching  the  Indian 
seas  in  the  ensuing  spring,  committed  great  injury  upon  our  commerce. 
Still  more  serious  results  being  apprehended,  Lord  Minto  announced 
his  intention  of  reducing  the  islands  which  sheltered  them,  and  de- 
priving our  adversaries  of  any  port  of  refuge.  The  reduction  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  Mauritius  was  efiected  with  but  little  difficulty;  but  Java 
was  considered  an  afiair  of  considerable  importance.  The  command 
was  given  to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  under  whom  the  governor-general 
served  as  a  volunteer.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1811,  the  whole  of  the 
troops  were  disembarked  in  twenty^four  hours  without  an  accident,  and 
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marched  against  the  Dutch  at  ComelliBy  who  were  protected  by  a  series 
of  batteries  mounting  300  guns.  On  the  26th  orders  for  assault  were 
issued^  which  terminated  in  the  storm  of  the  Dutch  can^>,  and  sur- 
render of  5000  prisoners  of  war.  But  Jansen,  the  Dutch  governor^  re- 
fused to  submit;  and  it  was  not  until  garrison  after  garrison  capitulated, 
that  he  surrendered  the  island  on  the  16th  of  September. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  prevented  Lord  Minto  from  check- 
ing the  tyranny  of  the  nabob  of  Oude  towards  his  subjects;  but  he 
secured  the  allegiance  of  Travancore  and  Bundelcund,  and  restored 
tranquillity^  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.  The  same  absurd 
policy  prevented  him  from  chastising  the  Findarries,  who,  having  in- 
creased in  audacity,  at  length  plundered  Mirzapore,  committing,  as 
usual,  all  sorts  of  excesses.  The  apprehension  of  a  Mahratta  war,  which 
Lord  Minto  knew  would  be  displeasing  to  the  Directory,  deterred  him 
from  punishing  these  lawless  freebooters. 

The  tranquillity  of  our  Indian  possessions  was  now  disturbed  by 
the  Ghoorkas,  a  warlike  race  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  disputes  and  distress  of  their  neighbours,  extended 
their  sway  through  the  entire  province  of  Nepaul,  and  thence  to  the 
plains  inhabited  by  the  dependent  rajahs,  conmiitting  great  excesses 
at  Gurruckpore  and  Sarun.  These  were  at  first  regarded  as  individual 
and  unpremeditated  acts;  but  at  length  their  frequency  compelled  Lord 
Minto  to  address  the  Ghoorka  rajah  in  determined  language,  demand- 
ing redress  and  threatening  retaliation.  But  his  lordship's  recall 
threw  the  duty  of  curbing  these  marauders  upon  his  successor.  We 
might  here,  if  space  allowed,  allude  to  the  vast  benefits  both  the  home 
and  Indian  community  had  enjoyed  through  the  sagacity,  discretion, 
and  even  temper  of  this  really  great  man,  whose  doctrines,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  were  *^  to  conciliate  and  carry  his  supe- 
riors along  with  him;  but  not  from  the  apprehension  of  responsibility; 
for  wherever  the  exigency  of  the  case  required  a  departure  frt>m  this 
general  rule,  he  was  prompt  and  decided." 

The  arrival  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  as  governor-general  took 
place  on  October  13th,  1813.  His  appointment  was  hailed  with  great 
satisfaction:  having  proved  himself  an  able  diplomatist  and  brave 
soldier  on  many  occasions,  he  was  justly  esteemed  the  most  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times;  more  particularly  so,  as  it  was  now 
well  known  that  neutral  policy  was  rapidly  declining  in  favour  at  home, 
and  that  determined  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  repress  the  insolence 
and  violence  of  treacherous  allies  and  open  enemies. 

In  the  following  December  the  rajah  of  Nepaul  sent  a  reply  to 
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Lord  Miato's  despatch.  It  was  couched  in  servile  and  evasiye  terms, 
and  led  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  on  both  sides  to  cUscuss 
the  yarious  points  at  issue.  After  repeated  interviews,  the  English 
commissioners  reported  that^  it  was  useless  longer  to  protract  their 
powers,  it  being  evident  that  the  Nepaulese,  who  were  adepts  in  dissi- 
mulation, negotiated  merely  to  gain  time;  upon  which  the  governor- 
general  dismissed  the  Ghoorka  commissioners,  with  instructions  to 
their  rajah  to  confine  himself  to  his-  own  territory,  if  he  wished  to 
ayoid  punishment.  At  the  same  time  the  chief  was  ordered  to  restore 
certain  lands  belonging  to  the  Briti^  government  which  he  had 
seized;  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  not  complying,  troops  would  at 
once  occupy  them.  This^  notice  being  disregarded,  the  magistrate  at 
Gurruckpore,  Sir  Boger  Martin,  took  possession  of  Turall,  and  the 
villages  near  Sarun  were  also  occupied  without  resistance.  The  rainy 
season  now  setting  in,  the  charge  of  these  places  was  left  to  native 
officers,  and  tho  troops  withdrawn;  upon  which  the  Nepaulese,  who  had 
been  watching  their  opportunity,  attacked  the  civil  officers  and  police, 
who  were  completely  defenceless;  and  after  murdering  the  superior 
officer,  they  killed  eighteen,,  and  wounded  six,,  of  the  police  establish- 
ment. This  outrage  was  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  Nepaulese 
commander-in-chief,  who  offered  neither  restraint  to  the  assassins  nor 
assistance  to  the  victims.  Immediate  representations  were  made  to 
the  rajah,  who,  instead  of  offering  reparation^  justified  the  outrages  / 
which  his  troops  had  committed;  upon  which  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
prepared  for  war,  the  means  of  defraying  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  who  lent  the  governor-general  large  sums  at  lower 
rates  of  interest  than  the  market  prices,  must  have  been  found  by  the 
home  government^  the  Bengal  treasury  being  completely  empty. 

The  Findarries,  like  the  Ghoorkas,  it  was  known,  were  only  waiting 
the  opportunity  to  renew  their  predatory  excursions ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  forcibly  represented  to  the  home  executive  the  urgency  of 
its  sanction  to  a  series  of  determined  proceedings,  to  avoid  the  impend- 
ing danger.  With  the  view  of  strengthening  the  British  power,  the 
governor-general  had  conmienced  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  rajah  of 
Berar,  who,  however,  after  a  protracted  correspondence,  declined  ac- 
ceding to  it;  and,  breaking  through  the  existing  treaty  of  1814,  joined 
Sdndia  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the  nabob  of  Bhopaul,  who  had 
long  maintained  himself  against  the  Hindoo  princes. 

The  friendship  invariably  shewn  by  the  nabob,  particularly  in  the 
Mahratta  war,  induced  us  to  join  him,  as  well  as  Govina  Bao,  the 
prince  of  Sagur,  in  offensive  and  defensiye  treaties,  by  which  means 
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were  furnished  for  watching  the  Mahratta  princes,  Runjeet  Sing  and 
Ameer  Khan,  leader  of  the  Pindarries.  Scindia,  who  ptetended  that 
the  rajah  of  Bhopaul  was  one  of  his  yassals,  became  greatly  enraged 
at  this  alliance,  and  threatened  retaliation ;  upon  which  a  body  of 
troops  was  marched  on  Bundelcund,  while  another  force,  under  the 
Nizam,  advanced  to  Elichipore,  the  capital  of  Berar;  and  the  go- 
vernor-general then  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  coming  war  in 
Nepaul. 

The  frontier  of  Nepaul  consists  (A  mountain  ridges,  extending  600 
miles  from  east  to  west ;  and  it  was  determined  to  penetrate  it  by  four 
armies  marching  simultaneously.  General  Ochterlony,  with  6000 
sepoys,  was  ordered  from  Loodiana  through  the  hill-passes  overlook- 
ing the  Sutlej ;  General  Gillespie,  from  the  Doab  to  the  west  of  the 
Jumna;,  and  so  on  to  Nahir ;  General  Wood,  through  Bootwal  to 
Palpa ;  and  General  Morley,  with  the  main  body,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  Gunduck  passes^  and  marcdi  direct  on  Katmandu,  the  Ghoor- 
ka  capital. 

General  Gillespie  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  22d  of  October,  1814, 
and  captured  Dera  without  opposition ;  while  Balbbadur  Sing,  to  whom 
the  defence  of  the  town  had  been  entrusted,  retreated  to  a  steep  and 
well-fortiiied  hill  called  Nalapanee.  Gillespie,  who  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  the  position,  determined  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but  had  scarcely 
reached  the  wall  when  he  was  killed  by  a  musket- ball,  and  his  troops 
fled  to  their  lines,  leaving  many  comrades  behind.  Colonel  Mowbray, 
with  the  remainder,  retreated  on  Dera  until  he  obtained  a  train  of 
heavy  artillery ;  then  advancing,  after  two  days*  firing,  he  effected  a 
breach,  when  an  assault  was  attempted ;  but  the  Ghoorkas  drove  back 
the  storming  party  with  great  loss.  This  so  disheartened  the  sepoys 
that  they  would  not  renew  the  attack ;  and  Mowbray  compelled  the 
garrison  to  surrender  by  bombardment,  after  it  had  been  reduced  from 
600  to  70  inhabitants. 

General  Martindell,  Gillespie's  successor,  having  joined  the  camp, 
marched  against  Nahir,  which  the  Ghoorkas  evacuated,  retiring  to 
Jythuck,  a  fortress  built  on  a  ridge  4000  feet  above  the  adjacent 
plain.  The  general,  having  reconnoitered,  resolved  to  turn  it  on  both 
flanks,  concealing  his  intentions  by  an  attack  in  front;  but,  most  un- 
fortunately, the  grenadiers  leading  the  southern  column,  underrating 
their  adversaries,  rashly  attacked  a  stockade  well  flanked  with  rocks, 
and  were  received  with  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  from  all  sides, 
and  driven  back  upon  the  sepoys,  who  had  not  formed  into  line  so  as 
to  support  them..   The  Ghoorkas,  perceiving  their  advantage,  dashed 
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forward,  driving  the  British  before  them  to  the  confines  of  their  camp ; 
after  which,  General  Martindell  retreated  to  Nahir. 

General  Ochterlony,  with  the  army  of  the  Sutlej,  was  as  conspicu- 
ous for  caution  as  Martindell  for  rashness.  He  was  opposed  by  Ameerah 
Sing,  the  most  experienced  and  courageous  of  the  Ghoorka  leaders^ 
whose  generalship  was  well  and  successfully  tested.  By  a  series  of  ma- 
n<Buyres  the  general  obtained  possession  of  post  after  post,  until  the 
entire  country  between  Plassea  and  Belaipore  submitted  to  him. 

General  Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  unfortunate ;  while 
passing  through  the  Sal  forest,  his  troops  came  upon  an  unexpected 
and  well-appointed  stockade,  which  opened  a  fearfully  destructiye  fire  ; 
but  Colonel  Hardyman,  of  the  17th  Boyal  regiment,  turned  both  flanks 
of  the  Ghoorkas,  and  was  rapidly  securing  the  yictory,  when  the  general, 
disheartened  by  the  surprise,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of 
the  entire  force,  sounded  a  retreat.  This  was  a  type  of  Wood's  cam- 
paign, timidity  and  injudiciousness  inyariably  betraying  the  incapacity 
of  the  commander. 

The  fourth  army,  under  General  Morley,  was  quite  as  discreditably 
commanded  as  that  under  Wood.  Dividing  his  forces,  he  posted  three 
large  detachments  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other;  and  was 
panic-struck  when  two  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  Upon 
learning  this,  he  suddenly  left  the  camp,  and  fled  to  Calcutta.  His 
successor,  General  Greorge  Wood,  was  a  cautious  but  timid  man  ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  passed  in 
disgraceful  idleness. 

The  effect  of  this  disastrous  campaign  naturally  induced  a  feeling 
of  confidence  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  British  in  India.  In  the 
Feishwa  and  Sdndia  there  was  a  marked  alteration;  while  Eunjeet 
and  Ameer  Khan  shewed  they  were  ready,  and  only  wanted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act.  But  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  nothing  daunted ;  and 
having  ascertained  that  Kumaoon,  in  the  north  of  Kepaul,  was  desti- 
tute of  troops,  he  determined,  as  he  could  not  spare  any  of  his  army, 
to  send  an  irregular  force;  for  which  purpose  he  appointed  Lieut- 
Colonel  Gardiner  and  Captain  Hearsay,  formerly  in  the  Mahratta  ser- 
vice, to  enlist  a  force  among  the  Patans  of  Bohilcund. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  were  thus  collected  and  divided 
between  Gardiner  and  Hearsay.  The  latter  blockaded  Koolulgurt; 
and  while  in  this  position,  the  enemy  advanced  to  relieve  the  place, 
and  forced  him  into  an  engagement,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  captured, 
and  sent  to  Almora  by  his  conqueror,  Hasta-Dal.  Gardiner,  under- 
standing well  the  mode  of  Patan  warfiure,  submitted  to  their  ways,  but 
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proceeded  nevertheless  with  skill  and  cantioD,  and  adyanoed  to  Almora 
shortly  after  Hearsay's  defeat^  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Nicholb 
with  a  small  train  of  artillery  and  2000  regular  infantry.  Hasta-Dal 
attempted  to  relieve  Almora,  but  was  defeated,  and  fell  in  the  skirmish; 
which  so  disheartened  the  Ghoorkas  that  they  surrendered  the  place, 
and  with  it  the  prisoner  Hearsay. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  orders  from  Calcutta^  General  Martindell 
remained  comparatively  inactive ;  and  when  he  did  move,  he  had 
neither  plan  nor  object  in  view.  He  wasted  the  season  before  Jyt- 
huck:  now  trying  an  active  siege,  but  wanting  courage  to  push  it 
boldly;  then  a  blockade,  without  cutting  off  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions. His  only  success  was  in  wasting  men  and  money,  and  destroy- 
ing British  reputation  in  India. 

General  Ochterlony,  however,  prepared  to  follow  up  his  advantages, 
while  the  Ghoorkas  retired  before  him  to  a  formidable  position,  con- 
sisting of  a  mountain-ridge  of  elevated  peaks,  all  but  two  of  which  were 
stockaded,  and  further  protected  by  the  redoubts  of  Maloun  and  Serin- 
ghar.  The  two  unprotected  peaks  Ochterlony  seized,  being  confident 
their  attempted  recovery  would  bring  on  a  decisive  battle.  And  so  it 
proved.  The  Ghoorkas  attacked  the  British  with  desperation  for  two 
hours,  when  they  were  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  their  commander 
and  one-third  of  their  force.  Ameera  Sing  would  have  continued  to 
resist,  but  was  deserted  by  the  other  chiefs ;  eventually  he  procured 
safety  for  himself  and  followers  by  surrendering  to  the  British  the 
country  west  of  Kalee,  as  well  as  the  fortress  of  Jythuck. 

Proposals  having  been  made  for  peace,  the  English  insisted  on 
stipulations  to  which  the  Nepaulese  refused  to  accede;  and  Ochter- 
lony was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  main  army.  In  February 
1816  he  penetrated  into  the  forests  which  protect  the  frontier  of  Ne- 
paul,  and  soon  reached  the  fortifications  guarding  the  chief  pass  through 
the  hiUs.  A  brief  inspection  satisfied  him  of  the  inutility  of  attempt- 
ing to  capture  the  stockades  by  assault,  and  that  he  must  adopt  other 
plans.  Upon  further  inspection  of  the  locality  he  discovered  a  nar- 
row water-course,  which  was  forthwith  entered  by  a  column  of  troops, 
headed  by  Ochterlony.  After  imminent  danger  and  privation,  the  sum- 
mit was  attained,  and  the  enemy  abandoned  their  intrenchments  as 
useless.  The  Ghoorkas  now  brought  their  whole  force  to  bear  upon 
a  post  occupied  by  the  English  at  Makwanpore,  but  were  completely 
defeated ;  and  Colonels  KeUy  and  O'Halloran  having  obtained  another 
victory,  the  rajah  of  Nepaul  solicited  peace  upon  the  terms  he  had 
recentiy  rejected    During  this  war  the  Ghoorkas,  nominally  subjects  of 
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the  Celestial  empire,  had  applied  in  that  quarter  for  nsMstancc ;  upon 
which  the  Chinese  aaaembled  an  army,  but  procrastinated  marching 
until  the  war  had  terminated.  Upon  learning,  however,  the  origin 
of  the  war,  they  pronounced  the  Qhoorkas  well-deserving  punishment, 
and  nuheaitatinglj  left  them  to  tbeir  fate.  The  goremor-general  was 
not  inclined  to  act  with  oppressiveness,  nor  encomber  himself  with  use- 
less possessions ;  he  therefore  limited  tiie  Ghoorhas  to  K epanl  proper, 
without  disturbing  their  ancient  dominions. 

Our  revenea  at  the  commencemeot  of  the  war  gave  rise  to  fresh 
Hahratta  intrigues.  Scindia,  who  headed  the  confederacy,  had  esta- 
blished a  permanent  camp,  protected  by  the  fort  of  Owalior,  which  had 
become  a  Honrishiug  town  in  a  few  years,  the  increase  of  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  pride,  aa  proof  of  his  growing  power.  He  not 
only  intrigned  with  the  Peishwa  at  Foonab,  and  Holkar  at  Indore,  but 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  rajah  of  Berar,  tuid  obtained  promised 
assistance,  upon  emergency,  from  Rnnjeet  Sing  and  the  Bajpoot  rajahs, 
and  even  sought  to  win  the  rajah  ot  Mysore.  This  combination  during 
the  Kepauleae  war,  had  it  been  brought  into  operation,  would  assuredly 
have  seriously  affected  the  British  authority  ;  but  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  knowledge  of  each  other's  treachery,  combined 
with  Buapicion  of  their  Allies,  required  too  much  time  to  organise  with 
effect  such  a  confederacy,  during  which  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Qhoorkas,  and  the  Brittsli  cooeentrated  their  attention  upon  central 
India. 

During  this  period  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  the  residents  at 
Poonah  and  Nagpore  were  Messrs.  Elphinstone  and  Jenkins,  diplo- 
maUste  of  tmrivalled  ability,  possessed  of  enlarged  experience,  great 
deciuon,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  relatdouB  between  the 
native  states.  The  position  of  the  resident  at  Poonah  was  one  of  much 
difiBcnlty,  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  olliaace  signed  between  the 
Peiahwa  and  the  British.  The  Marquis  of  Wellealey  at  the  time  knew 
that  necessity  only  had  induced  the  Peishwa  to  contract  the  alliance, 
Mid  foresaw  that  jealoosy  would  ranklo  in  the  native  prince's  mind, 
and  a  period  arrive  when  he  would  display  his  hostility.  This  riew 
was  a  correct  one :  the  state  of  the  Peishwa's  afiairs  being  now  mudi 
improved,  and  the  vanouB  Mahratta  states  tendering  him  their  bu]>- 
port,  he  became  desirous  of  cancelling  his  engagemrait  with  the  British. 
He  was  likewise  much  dissatisfied  with  various  decisions  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors  in  their  capacities  of  arbitrators  between  himself  and  his 
▼aasala,  conceiving  that  interest,  not  right,  had  been  the  foundation  of 
them.     Another  great  source  of  annoyance  waa  compelling  him  to 
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renounce  Us  supremacy  oyer  Eolapore  and  Sawant  Waree^  on  the  coast 
of  the  Northern  Concan ;  these  states  fitted  out  small  piratical  vesselsy 
and  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  western  seas  for  years.  In  1812 
Lord  Minto  obliged  them  to  succumb  to  his  power,  taking  possession 
of  their  piincipal  ports,  and  preventing  their  maritime  depredations, 
the  loss  of  which  was  the  ground  of  offence  to  the  Peishwa,  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that,  like  most  Asiatic  princes,  Bajee 
Kao  was  equally  ambitious  and  timid,  fond  of  intriguing,  and  swayed 
by  alternate  desires  and  fears.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  by  combining  discre- 
tion with  decision,  held  him  in  restraint,  until  his  inclinations  being 
inflamed  by  a  profligate  minister,  he  dashed  on  through  criminality 
and  treachery  to  his  eventual  ^destruction. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  in  1816,  his  son,  Pursajee 
Bhonslah,  who  was  blind,  paralysed,  and  idiotic,  succeeded  him,  when 
two  factions  divided  the  court ;  the  resident  secretly  supported  Appa 
Sahib,  the  next  heir,  securing  him  to  the  British  interest.  This  was  a 
blow  to  the  Mahratta  confederacy;  for  though  Appa  proved  treache- 
rous, his  timely  withdrawal  from  that  imion  was  considered  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  British. 

The  most  depraved  minister  of  the  Peishwa  was  Trimbuckjee 
Danglia,  who  commenced  life  as  a  runner,  then  became  a  spy,  and 
after  passing  through  a  variety  of  degrading  offices  became  the  Peish- 
wa's  fiftvourite,  with  the  command  of  the  artillery  and  rank  of  prime 
minister.  These  steps  were  rewards  for  pandering  to  his  master's 
licentiousness  and  innumerable  daring  crimes.  Trimbuckjee  shared 
in  the  Mahratta  hatred  to  Europeans,  whose  presence  he  believed 
prevented  the  Peishwa's  supremacy;  it  was  therefore  a  studied  po- 
licy with  him  to  Join  any  attempt  to  expel  or  reduce  the  British 
power ;  he  accordingly  instigated  Bajee  Bao  to  renew  his  claims  upon 
the  Nizam  and  Guicowar,  seizing  the  estates  of  the  principal  kmd- 
holders,  whose  revenues  enriched  his  treasury.  By  this  audacious  step 
he  collected  five  millions  sterling  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

The  claims  against  the  Nizam  and  Guicowar  Mr.  Elphinstone  knew 
were  pretences  urged  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  communi- 
cations between  the  courts  of  Poonah,  Baroda,  and  Hyderabad  He 
therefore  strove  for  an  arrangement ;  but  was  thwarted  by  the  Peish- 
wa and  his  minister.  The  Guicowar  was  also  anxious  for  a  settlement 
between  the  Peishwa  and  himself;  he  accordingly  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  Poonah,  with  power  to  conclude  a  treaty,  who,  after  wasting 
twelve  months,  resolved  to  return  and  leave  the  arbitration  to  the 
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Britiflh  goyemment  This  would  have  foiled  the  plans  of  the  Pdshwa 
and  Trimbuckjee,  who  accordingly  made  every  exertion  to  conciliate 
the  envoy's  favour  and  arrest  his  return.  Qungadhar  Shastre,  a  Brah- 
min of  repute,  the  Guioowar's  representative,  was  excessively  vain,  and 
readily  duped  by  the  professed  respect  Trimbuckjee  paid  to  his  abi- 
lities, to  whom  he  proposed  resigning  his  office,  that  the  Peishwa  might 
secure  more  able  services.  Mr.  Elphinstone  having  guaranteed  the 
Shastre's  safety,  finding  negotiations  dormant,  proposed  his  return; 
to  his  surprise  the  envoy  refused,  when  it  transpired  that  a  marriage 
was  negotiating  between  the  Shastre's  son  and  Bajee  Rao*s  sister-in- 
law.  The  Giiicowar  refusing  to  cede  some  territory,  the  marriage  was 
broken  off.  The  refusal  of  the  Shastre  to  permit  his  wife  to  visit  the 
palace  proved  another  offence  in  the  Peishwa's  eyes. 

These  differences  soon  produced  a  quarrel  between  the  Peishwa  and 
the  Shastre.  Trimbuckjee  therefore  determined,  as  he  was  too  deeply 
committed  to  extricate  himself,  to  alter  his  policy,  and  resolved  upon 
assassination.  The  Shastre  being  invited  to  accompany  Bajee  Rao  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Binderpore,  Mr.  Elphinstone  proceeded 
with  them  as  far  as  Nafik,  where  he  was  induced  to  remain  while  his 
companions  went  forward.  The  night  after  their  arrival,  the  Shastre, 
instigated  by  Trimbuckjee,  joined  the  Peishwa  in  some  ceremonies  of 
much  sanctity,  receiving  in  return  the  warmest  assurances  of  Mend- 
ship  and  esteem.  Immediately,  however,  on  quitting  the  temple,  the 
unfortunate  Shastre  was  almost  hewn  to  pieces  by  hired  assassins. 
The  murder  of  an  envoy,  whose  safety  the  British  had  guaranteed, 
excited  universal  indignation ;  and  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  and  the 
character  of  the  victim,  afforded  additional  ground  of  condemnation. 
The  strict  inquiry  Mr.  Elphinstone  enforced  fixed  the  guilt  upon  the 
Peishwa  and  his  minister.  Hereupon  Bajee  Rao  was  informed  that  he 
might  attribute  the  culpability  to  the  actual  perpetrators,  but  that  his 
crafty  and  guilty  minister  must  be  surrendered  to  the  British  autho- 
rities. The  Peishwa  hesitating,  a  British  force  was  quickly  assembled 
at  Poonah ;  upon  which  he  delivered  Trimbuckjee  to  the  resident,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  promise  that  his  life  would  be  spared.  Accordingly  the 
minister  was  confined  in  the  Tannah  fort,  on  Salsette  island,  where  he 
admitted  his  participation  in  the  murder,  in  obedience  to  the  Peishwa's 
instructions. 

Tannah  bemg  entirely  garrisoned  by  Europeans,  Trimbuckjee  was 
enabled,  by  some  native  servants,  to  correspond  with  his  Mends ;  a 
horsekeeper,  who  passed  his  place  of  confinement  daily,  being  his  chief 
agent    This  man  carelesdy  sung,  in  the  peculiar  Mahratta  recitative 
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style,  his  information,  while  the  sentries,  ignotmt  of  the  language, 
were  incompetent  to  deteot  the  plot,  even  had  they  had  any  suspicion. 
All  heing  ready,  Tiimhuckjee  made  an  accuse  for  quitting  his  rooms^ 
dressed  himself  as  a  servant,  reached  an  embrasure,  and  lowered  him- 
self into  the  ditch  by  a  rope  which  one  of  his  acoomptioes  had  secured, 
to  a  gun.  He  had  friends  ready  outside ;  and  long  ere  his  flight  was. 
discovered  he  was  sale  from  pursuit.  The  Peishwa  disclaimed  acquaint- 
ance with  Trimbuckjee's  escape  ;  but  Mr.  Elphinstone  ascertained  that 
he  not  only  supplied  him  with  money  to  raise  troops,  but  had  giveik 
him  an  audience.  A  remarkable  display  of  duplicity  ensued.  Trim- 
buckjee  disciplined  large  numbers  of  Mahrattas  uid  Findames,  whose 
existence  the  Peishwa  denied ;  and  when  his  falsehood  became  trans- 
parent, he  repudiated  their  actions  and  threatened  them  as  insur- 
gents. Eventually  he  placed  a  price  on  Trimbuckjee^s  head,  and  for- 
feited the  estates  of  his  principal  coadjutors. 

It  is  here  necessary,  before  entering  upon  the  results  of  the  events 
just  recorded,  to  review  other  portions  of  the  Indian  possessions.  The 
reputation  gained  by  the  British  from  the  issue  of  the  Nepaulese  war 
was  augmented  in  the  ensuing  year  by  the  capture  of  Hatrass,  a  fort 
belonging  to  a  tributary  of  the  Company  named  Diaram,  who,  rely- 
ing upon  its  position  and  reputed  impregnability,  became  contuma- 
cious, and  determined  the  authorities  upon  his  chastisement.  The  mill* 
tary  dep6t  at  Cawnpore  famished  a  large  train  of  artillery,  which  in 
a  few  hours  effected  a  breach  in  the*  walls,  and  the  principal  magazine 
exploding,  finished  the  demolition  of  this  invuhierable  fort,  unaccom-- 
panied  with  loss  to  the  besiegers.  The  affair  effected  a  sensible  im- 
pression upon  the  refractory  chie&  in  Hindostan  Proper. 

The  Pindarries,  however,  increased  in  numbers  and  daring  propor-- 
tionately  with  the  success  of  the  British  arms ;  upon  the  destruction  of 
Hatrass,  a  largo  body  entered  and  desolated  a  portion  of  the  Madras^ 
territory  ;  and  in  the  following  season,  despite  our  exertions,  ravaged 
the  Deccan.  The  governor-general,  convinced  that  eventually  these  au-^ 
dadous  proceedings  would  be  noticed  and  ordered  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  authorities  at  home,  merely  acted  on  the  defensive,  waiting  events, 
and  watching  the  growing  treachery  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  the  same  time- 
making  eveiy  preparation  for  a  war,  which  he  saw  was  inevitable. 

This  course  received  the  sanction  of  the  home  executive,  who> 
became  at  last  convinced  that  Comwallis  and  Barlow  had  erred  in 
their  policy  of  non-interference ;  and  upon  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  1813  orders  were  despatched  to  place  Jeypore  under  British  pro- 
tection when  opportunity  &Toured.    Upon  the  termination  of  the  Ke^ 
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paulese  war,  the  capital  of  J^jpore  being  threatened  by  Ameer  E^han 
and  the  Pindarries,  oYertnses  of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  were  made; 
.but  these  advances  were  received  with  indifference,  owing,  it  sabse- 
quentlj  appeared,  to  a  supposition  entertained  by  the  Jeypore  prince 
that  Ameer  Kban  would  abandon  his  plans,  under  the  impression  that 
British  protection  could  be  secured  at  pleasure;  upon  which  the  gover- 
•ner-general  abandoned  any  further  negotiations  until  he  adopted  the 
line  of  action  he  had  in  view. 

The  Peishwa,  though  professing  the  most  perfect  amity  towards  the 
English,  was  known  by  the  resident  to  be  in  league  with  Trimbuck- 
jee,  and  fostering  a  rebellion  nominally  against  his  own  dominions. 
He  was  manifest^  preparing  for  war ; — his  treasures  were  removed 
from  Peonah,  his  forts  repaired  and  garrisoned,  and  he  levied  troops 
from  all  quarters.  Upon  this  the  governor  in  council  declared  that 
Bajee  Eao  had  broken  his  treaty  with  the  English,  and  should  be 
forced  to  render  satisfaction  for  his  past,  together  with  security  for 
his  future  conduct.  His  principal  forts  being  at  the  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  he  had  no  choice  between  war  or  concession ;  he  reluc- 
tantly adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1817,  in  which  he  abandoned  his  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  theMahratta  chiefs,  giving  up  i^  quantity  of  terri- 
tory and  the  fortress  of  Ahmednaggar  to  the  British. 

As  a  sequence  to  the  foregoing  treaty,  a  supplementaiy  one  was 
'executed  in  the  following  November  with  the  Guicowar,  in  which  the 
-claims  of  the  Peishwa  upon  him  were  commuted  by  the  payment  of 
four  lacs  of  rupees  annually;  the  British  receiving,  as  their  share  of  the 
agreement,  the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Gujerat^  a  place  of 
considerable  political  and  commercial  importance. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  being  now  comparatively  unfettered,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  plans  against  the  Pindarries.  He  resolved  on 
pushing  forward  unexpectedly  several  corps  to  occupy  certain  positions, 
so  that  the  enemy  were  prevented  from  concentrating  their  forces.  The 
success  of  this  plan  he  considered  rested  upon  secrecy  and  celerity. 
The  first  effort  of  his  policy  which  greatly  influenced  the  succeeding 
war  was  directed  against  Scindia,  to  whom  both  the  Pindarries  and 
Mahrattas  looked  for  support.  Two  corps,  one  under  the  governor- 
general,  the  other  under  Major-General  Dorkin,  so  effectually  isolated 
•him  that  he  was  forced  either  to  fight  or  treat.  The  latter,  placed  as 
he  was,  he  knew  was  his  only  alternative,  though  repugnant  to  his  sen- 
timents ;  and  thus  early  in  the  war  the  promoter  and  supporter  of  op- 
position to  our  rule  was  detached  from  his  associates. 
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The  treaty  was  to  the  effect  that  Scindia  should  use  his  best  exer- 
tions to  annihilate  the  Pindarries,  and  furnish  a  contingent  to  act  with 
the  British,  under  the  direction  of  a  British  officer ;  for  the  complete 
efficiency  of  which,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  the  troops,  he  was  to  resign 
for  three  years  his  claim  against  the  Company ;  that  the  sums  paid  as 
pensions  to  his  family  and  ministers  should  be  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cavalry  he  was  to  furnish;  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that  the  rest  of  his  army  should  occupy  posts  assigned  by  the  English, 
who  alone  could  order  their  removal.  A  ifurther  stipulation  admitted 
the  British  to  garrison  the  forts  of  Asseerghur  and  Hindia  during  the 
war,  as  pledges  for  his  fidelity;  and  the  eighth  article  dispossessed  him 
of  the  absolute  control  of  the  Bajpoot  states. 

This  treaty,  so  adverse  to  Scindia's  inclinations,  was  opposed  in  its 
execution  by  every  sort  of  pretext :  his  contingent  was  with  difficulty 
obtained,  and  Asseerghur  not  delivered  up,  the  governor,  it  was  stated, 
refusing  to  comply  with  his  instructions.  The  British  eventually  be- 
sieged and  captured  the  fort,  when  a  letter  was  discovered  from  Scindia 
directing  the  governor  to  comply  with  any  and  every  command  of  the 
Peishwa.  '  This  letter  Scindia  endeavoured  to  palliate  upon  the  plea  of 
the  long-established  friendship  between  their  families,  an  extenuation 
Lord  Hastings  admitted ;  but  as  a  penalty  for  so  gross  a  violation, 
he  demanded  the  absolute  cession  of  Asseerghur,  which  in  our  keeping 
placed  an  effectual  check  upon  the  freebooters  and  robbers  who  had 
hovered  about  it,  while  under  the  Mahratta  government  it  being  a  sure 
refuge  for  them. 

The  main  attack  against  the  Findarries  was  now  arranged.  Situ- 
ated as  they  were  in  Malwa  and  the  valley  of  the  Kerbudda,  the  armies 
of  Bengal,  Gujerat,  and  the  .Deccan  moved  simultaneously  towards 
them.  The  army  of  the  Deccan,  numbering  fifty-three  thousand  men, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  formed  the  centre,  being  supported  by  the 
Bengal  army,  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  on  one  side,  and  the  Gujerat 
army,  nearly  as  formidable,  upon  the  other ;  while  the  entire  force  of 
the  enemy  scarcely  numbered  thirty  thousand,  and  from  the  jealousy 
of  their  chiefs,  Cheetor,  Kurrur  Khan,  and  Nasil  Mahomed,  were  des- 
titute of  all  unity  of  action.  Favourable  as  circumstances  thus  ap- 
peared, events  at  Poonah  entirely  altered  the  campaign,  and  brought 
us  into  a  war  with  the  Peishwa. 

An  impression  prevailing  that  the  treaty  which  Bajee  Kao  had 
signed  at  Poonah  was  intended  to  be  infringed,  the  resident  declined 
attending  him  when  he  paid  his  next  annual  visit  of  devotion  to  the 
temple  of  Pundesore.     This  was  done  with  a  view  to  restore  the  con- 
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fideuoe  between  the  Britiah  geveminent  and  the  Feishiraiy  while  he, 
under  pretence  of  meeting  thifi  GDncesaion,  dismissed  a  body  of  his 
eavahy  ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  each  officer  had  seren  months' pay 
in  adyance,  with  orders  to  be  vigilant  and  ready,  and  when  summoned, 
to  bring  as  many  volunteers  as  possible. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Foonah^  the  Peishwa  proceeded  to  Maholyy 
near  Satara,  a  place  invested  with  great  sanctity  by  the  Hindoos :  while 
there,  he  was  waited  on  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  political  agent  to  the 
governor-general,  who  had  been  visiting  and  instructing  the  different 
residents  respecting  the  proceedings  against  the  Findarries.  Sir  John, 
usually  held  to  be  an  able  diplomatist,  was  completely  duped  by  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  Peishwa,  and  returned  to  Poonah,  satisfied  that  by  en« 
couraging  his  desire  to  augment  his  forces,  and  treating  him  with 
confidence,  the  British  would  find  an  able  ally.  The  resident,  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  differed  entirely  from  Sir  John's  views,  but  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  hill-forts,  which  were  held  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Peishwa,  while  General  Smith's  force;, 
placed  so  as  to  intimidate  Poonah,  was  marched  to  the  frontiers  of 
Candeish,  leaving  scarcely  any  protection  for  the  residency.  The 
Peishwa  returned  to  Poonah  in  September,  after  having  matured  his 
plans  against  the  English  at  Maholy.  The  Mahratta  chiefs,  however, 
before  uniting  with  him,  doubting  his  resolution,  compelled  him  to 
swear  that .  he  would  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  Bappoo  €k)kla,  a 
general  who  had  their  entire  confidence. 

The  Peishwa  did  not  neglect  Malcolm's  absurd  recommendation  to 
recruit  his  army;  upon  that  point  his  exertions  were  unceasing,  neither 
did  he  omit  storing  and  repairing  his  forts,  or  manning  his  fleet. 
Trimbukjee  Dangha  likewise  contributed  his  assistance  by  engaging 
the  Bhuls,  Bamoosies,  and  various  predatory  tribes;  while  constant 
despatches  passed  to  Kagpore  and  the  encampments  of  Scindia,  Holkar, 
and  Ameer  Khan.  The  assassination  of  the  resident  and  disaffection 
of  the  troops  were  personally  undertaken  by  the  Peishwa. 

The  fidelity  of  the  sepoys  had  never  been  suspected ;  but  the  re- 
ports from  every  quarter,  together  with  the  largeness  of  the  offered 
bribes,  and  a  still  more  important  fact,  that  several  of  their  &milie8 
were  in  the  Peishwa's  power,  and  suffering  from  his  vindictiveness,  at 
length  created  some  apprehension.  But  to  the  honour  of  these  gallant 
men,  neither  domestic  considerations,  nor  the  rewards  held  out,  had 
any  influence  on  them.  All  attempts  were  ineffectual ;  some  indig- 
nantly spumed  the  offers,  while  others  appeared  to  accept  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  nature  of  the  intrigues,  and  then  divulged 
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•  them  to  their  officers.     If  there  was  this  principle  of  honour  exhibited 

i  on  our  side ;  on  the  Peishwa's,  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  a  brave 

I  soldier  if  we  omitted  stating  that  Bappoo  €k>kla  would  not  for  a  mo- 

t  ment  listen  to  or  sanction  the  assassination  of  Mr.  fjlphinstone ;  on 

the  contrary,  he  immediatelj  sent  word  to  the  resident  to  apprise  him 
1  of  his  danger.    That  gentleman,  knowing  that  a  European  regiment 

i  was  marching  to  support  him,  and  aware  of  the  indecision  of  Bajee  Bao, 

I  entertained  hopes  that  his  courage  might  fail  at  the  last  moment 

I  The  forces  in  cantonments  being  badly  posted,  Mr.  Elphinstone 

I  moved  them  to  Khirkee  viUage,  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Glene- 

I  ral  Smith,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture.     This  withdrawal  the  Mahrattas 

I  attributed  to  fear,  and  the  abandoned  cantonments  were  immediately 

I  plundered.     Parties  of  horse  at  the  same  time  advanced  on  the  British 

lines,  while  the  language  of  the  Peishwa's  ministers  became  most  offen- 
sive and  insulting.  On  the  3d  of  November,  Mr.  Elphinstone  deeming 
longer  delay  inimical  to  our  interest,  ordered  the  light  battalion  and 
a  body  of  auxiliary  horse  to  march  on  Poonah,  when  the  Peishwa 
resolved  at  once  to  commence  hostilities. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Mahratta  army  visible  was  the  infantry 
assembling  on  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  heights.  Ascending  one  of 
these,  it  was  perceived  that  a  mass  of  cavalry  covered  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  plain  below,  towards  the  city ;  while  endless  bodies  were  pour- 
ing in  from  every  quarter.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  discovering  the  attempt 
the  infantry  were  making  to  out  him  off  from  the  camp,  retired  with 
his  fiftmily  to  Kirkhee,  exposed  to  the  Mahratta  fire  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river ;  at  the  same  time  ordering  Lieut.-Colonel  Burr  to 
attack  the  Peishwa's  forces,  and  Major  Ford  to  support  him  with  the 
irregulars.  The  Mahrattas,  surprised  at  this  movement  from  troops 
they  had  fancied  disheartened,  hesitated ;  Gokla^  however,  encouraged 
his  men  to  advance,  using  praises,  taunts,  and  implorations,  as  best 
suited  his  purpose ;  but  the  Peishwa,  after  the  troops  had  advanced, 
sent  word  to  Gokla  not  to  fire  the  first  gun.  The  g^^eral,  seeing  the 
messenger,  and  guessing  his  errand,  instantly  opened  a  nine-gun  bat- 
tery, detaching  a  corps  of  rocket-camels  to  the  rig&t,  and  advancing 
his  cavalry  upon  both  flanks,  nearly  surrounded  the  British ;  but  the 
rapidity  of  the  cavalry  movement  left  the  infantry  in  the  rear,  with  tibia 
exception  of  a  battalion  under  a  Portuguese  named  De  Pinto,  who  had 
taken  a  shorter  route,  and  concealed  his  men  amongst  the  low  jungle. 
De  Pinto  formed  with  great  steadiness,  but  was  suddenly  charged  by 
the  English  sepoys,  who,  in  their  impetuosity,  became  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  troops,    Qokh,  to  tiJtd  advani^ge  of  this,  led  forward 
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six  thousand  cavalry,  but  was  perceived  by  Colonel  Burr,  who  instantlj 
stopped  the  pursuit  of  De  Pinto's  routed  force,  and  ordered  the  sepoys 
to  reserve  their  fire.  In  front  of  the  British  left,  and  unknown  to  either 
party  was  a  deep  swamp,  into  which  the  Mahratta  horse  dashed  with 
such  impetuosity  that  those  behind  rode  over  their  sinking  companions 
in  front.  The  sepoys  poured  t^eir  reserved  fire  into  them  with  terrible 
effect;  whilst  the  few  who  reached  the  sepoys'  bayonets  were  despatched 
with  ease.  A  company  of  Europeans  now  advancing  in  support^  the 
Mahrattas  fied  in  a  body,  leaving  the  English  victors  over  a  body  ten 
times  their  number,  with  the  loss  of  but  eighty-three  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  Bajee  Rao  gave  vent  to  his  san- 
guinary and  vindictive  disposition.  The  residency  was  plundered  and 
burnt ;  the  families  of  the  soldiery  that  fell  into  his  hands  beaten, 
robbed,  and  many  mutilated ;  the  crops  destroyed,  trees  torn  up,  and 
even  the  graves  violated.  An  engineer  officer,  surveying,  was  killed. 
Two  brothers  named  Yaughan,  one  a  captain  in  the  Madras  army, 
were  captured  whilst  travelling  near  Poonah,  and  hanged ;  but  Gokla 
terminated  these  atrocities,  Mr.  Elphinstone  representing  to  him  that 
a  severe  retaliation  would  follow  the  continuance  of  such  acts. 

The  communications  from  Poonah  having  ceased,  General  Smith, 
suspecting  something  amiss,  prepared  to  return,  and  was  followed  and 
harassed  by  parties  of  the  Mahratta  light  horse.  On  the  13th  of  No- 
vember the  two  detadiments  efiected  a  junction,  marched  towards 
the  camp  of  Bajee  Eao,  who,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  fled  to  Sattara, 
leaving  his  capital  to  the  mercy  of  the  English.  Possession  was  at 
once  taken  of  it,  and  further  reinforcements  having  arrived,  Qeneral 
Smith  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa: 

At  Nagpore  very  similar  occurrences  had  taken  place.  Notwith- 
standing that  Appah  Sahib  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  English  for 
his  elevation,  he  soon  exhibited  his  ingratitude,  by  entering  into  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Peishwa.  This,  although  a  violation  of  his 
treaty,  the  English  government  did  not  notice,  the  resident  considering 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  betray  any  suspicion  respecting  the  rajah's  in- 
tegrity, his  communications  being  frank  and  unreserved.  Mr.  Jenkins 
did  not,  however,  trust  to  demeanour  only ;  the  increase  of  the  Nag- 
pore army,  and  the  growing  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Poonah? 
spoke  more  plainly  than  the  rajah's  professions.  But  it  was  hoped 
that  Bajee  Eao^s  defeat  would  have  had  its  influence  upon  the  rajah ; 
still  the  worst  was  prepared  for,  and  instant  reinforcements  demanded. 
In  a  short  time  su&picions  were  confirmed,  news  being  brought  of  an 
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intended  attack  upon  the  residency  and  cantonments,  «which  tke  move- 
ments  of  the  rajah*s  urmy  tended  to  confirm,  and  defenfliye  measures 
were  at  once  taken.  Colonel  Scott  with  his  brigade  forthwith  occu- 
pied the  residency  and  neighbouring  heights.  The  British  force,  about 
1500  strong,  were  here  attacked,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November, 
by  an  army  numbering  18,000  men,  and  again  on  the  following  day, 
when,  after  many  hours*  severe  fighting,  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with 
great  lossw 

The  defeat  of  his  army,  added  to  the  aj^earance  of  reinforcements, 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  Appah  Sahib,  who  sought  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  British,  declaring  the  late  attack  had  been  made  without  his 
cognisance.  He  was  ordered  ta  draw  off  his  troops  from  the  vicinity 
before  any  reply  would  be  made,  with  which  he  instantly  complied,  but 
still  continued  to  vacillate  in  his  conduct.  Qeneral  Doveton  having 
now  arrived  with  his  army  in  support  of  the  resident,  the  following 
terms  were  offered  the  rajah  :  viz.  to  deliver  up  his  ordnance  and  mili- 
tary stores,  disband  his  Arab  mercenaries  at  once,  and  his  own  troops' 
afterwards ;  that  the  British  should  occupy  Nagpore,  and  himself  reside 
at  the  residency  as  a  hostage.  He  was  still  left  with  the  nominal 
sovereignty  and  functions,  against  the  wish  of  the  governor-genera],, 
who  acceded  to  the  representations  of  Mr.  Jenkins ;  and  the  latter, 
after  many  evasions,  and  a  further  struggle  with  the  Arab  troops, 
brought  the  rajah  to  accede  to  the  British  terms. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  ordered  the  embodiment  in  a  treaty  of 
the  provisional  engagements  with  Appah  Sahib;  but  before  final  in- 
structions reached  Nagpore  a  fresh  revolution  had  burst  forth.  The 
cession  of  the  forts  of  Berar  was  refused  by  the  governors.  This,  it 
was  suspected,  and  soon  confirmed,  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  rajah  ; 
while  correspondence  between  the  rajah,  his  troops,  and  former  minis- 
ters, clearly  demonstrating  renewed  hostility,  was  detected.  The  mur- 
der likewise  of  his  predecessor  was  clearly  brought  home  to  him. 
These  offences,  great  as  they  were,  would  not  have  induced  Mr.  Jenkins 
to  have  adopted  extraordinary  measures ;  but  information  of  the  rajah's 
intended  escape  reaching  him,  he  ordered  a  detachment  to  occupy  the 
palace  and  capture  the  rajah,  who  was.  placed  in  confinement  at  the 
residency  until  ordered  to  be  sent^  strongly  escorted,  into  Hindostan. 
But  while  on  his  way  to  Benares,  appointed  as  his  residence,  by  pre- 
tending illness  and  bribing  his  guards,  he  escaped.  The  ofi&cer  in 
charge  visited  the  rajah  at  the  usual  hour  at  night,  found  him  appa- 
rently asleep  in  bed,  the  attendants  requesting  him  not  to  disturb  their 
master,  repose  being  essential  to  his  enfeebled  condition;  this  waa 
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acceded  to,  and  e^  hasty  glance  fkiling  to  detect  a  pillow  as  a  substitote 
for  the  inyalid,  the  officer  departed,  Appah  Sahib  at  the  time  being 
miles  away.  His  escort,  it  subsequently  appeared,  were  his  own  sol- 
diery, whom  he  had  been  allowed  to  aelect»  the  authorities  not  wisli- 
^&  'Upon  his  leaving  his  kingdom,  to  irritate  his  feelings  by  a  denial. 
Appah  fled  to  the  Mahedo  hillsi  and  thence  to  Asseerghur,  where  be 
joined  Cheeto,  the  leader  of  the  Pindarries. 

Qeneral  Smith,  who  pursued  the  flying  Beishwa^  had  a  hansBing 
-chase  through  the  ghauts ;  and  getting  too  far  to  the  north,  Bajee  Bao 
returned  and  threatened  to  retake  Poonah.  Upon  which  Colonel  Bur 
•ordered  to  his  assistance  the  Seram  detachment,  which  marched  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Staunton.  It  consisted  of  one  battalion  of 
iuatiye  infantry,  three  hundred  irregular  horse,  and  two  six-pounden 
manned  by  twenty-four  Europeans.  A  night-march  brought  them  to 
the  hills  overlooking  Konjaum,  where  Captain  Staunton  suddenly 
found  himself  confronting  the  Feishwa's  army  twenty-five  thoussnd 
strong. 

An  engagement  ensued,  which,  incredible  as  it  may  appear^  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  British;  men  and  officers  gallantly  suf^rting 
the  reputation  of  the  English.  The  feats  of  daring  performed  this 
day  were  never  excelled  in  Indian  warfare ;  while,  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  acts  of  barbarity  which  were  intended  to  intimidate  produced  a 
contrary  effect^  and  added  to  the  desperate  valour  displayed  on  the  pert 
«of  the  Ei^lish.  The  Peishwa,  his  general  Lokla,  and  Trimbuckjee 
Danglia  witnessed  the  engagement  with  dismay,  and  when  night  came 
•on  made  a  rapid  retreat.  The  Peishwa  was  pursued ;  but,  as  umA 
without  success. 

Sattara  was  then  attacked  by  General  Smith,  and  capitulated;  after 
which  a  proclamation  was  ipaed  deposing  the  Peishwa ;  and,  with  the 
exception  oT  a  small  portion  retained  for  the  rajah  of  Sattara,  his  terri- 
tories were  declared  forfeited  to  the  Company.  Regulations  were  also 
issued  for  equitably  adjusting  the  rental  and  taxation  of  the  countiy* 

Bajee  Bao,  who  had  retreated  to  ^olapore,  being  joined  by  a  body 
of  horse,  moved  westward.  Qeneral  Smith,  discovering  the  enemy*» 
tactics,  pursued  with  csvahry  and  horse-artillety,  and  came  upon  the 
Mahrattas  suddenly.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  Gokla  was  cot 
down  by  a  dragoon,  and  the  Mahrattas  fled,  leaving  their  baggage  sod 
several  elephants,  and  tkehr  captive  hostage  the  rajah  of  Sattara.  B$§^ 
Bao  now  moved  on  Nagpoie;  but  finding  the  dissimulation  of  the 
ngah  of  that  oouatry  had  been  punished^  he  returned  to  the  northeni 
confines. 
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The  Marquis  of  HaalisgB  having  resolyed  npoD  the  extenninatioa 
of  the  Findarries,  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Colonel  Adams,  acting  with 
General  MarahaU^  droTe  them  firom  their  strongholds;  upon  which 
Wasil  Mohammed  and  Kharrum  Khan  united  their  forces  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Gwalior,  whither  thej  were  inrited  by  Scindia.  Cheeto  took 
to  the  north-west,  trusting  to  Holkar  for  support. 

These  movements  being  known,  the  governor-general  sent  a  strong 
force,  to  cut  off  the  enemy  before  reaching  Gwalior,  bringing  one  divi- 
sion close  on  Sdndia's  camp.  The  Pindarries  failing  in  their  object  of 
entering  Gwalior,  took  flight  into  Mewar.  One  body,  however,  ravaged 
the  Deccan  and  entered  the  Camatic,  where  they  were  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed before  the  ensuing  February;  and  Cheeto,  pursued  by  Malcolm, 
sought  refuge  in  Holkar*s  encampment 

On  the  21st  of  December  the  English  sighted  the  enemy ^s  entrendi- 
ments.  Holkar's  army  was  strongly  posted  near  Mahedpore,  the  river 
Supra  covering  his  left,  and  a  deep  ravine  protecting  his  right  flank, 
with  a  strong  display  of  artillery  in  front,  amounting  to  seventy  guns, 
well  manned  by  the  Patans.  The  British,  while  fording  the  Supra, 
suffered  severely  from  the  enemy's  guns  ;  and  each  regiment,  in  order 
to  escape  the  slaughter,  was  ordered,  after  taking  its  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  to  He  on  the  ground.  At  length,  the  whole 
having  crossed,  the  signal  was  given,  when  they  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  charge,  carrying  all  before  them.  Holkax's  lines  were  broken,  his 
guns  captured,  and  a  complete  though  bloody  victory  was  obtained 
A  large  amount  of  military  stores  was  left  on  the  field  by  the  enemy, 
in  addition  to  the  whole  of  their  artillery. 

After  this  engagement  the  British  forces  marched  to  Mundinore, 
where  envoys  met  them,  deputed  by  young  Holkar  to  treat  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  more  favourably  for  him  than  he  might  have  anti- 
cipated.  The  victory  over  Holkar  rend^ed  Seindia  perfectly  submis^ 
sive :  he  could  not,  however,  control  his  feudatories,  one  of  whom 
sheltered  Cheeto  and  his  Pindarries;  this  was  immediately  noticed, 
and  General  Brown  sent  to  resent  his  contumadous  behaviour.  A 
more  efficient  man  for  the  service  could  not  have  been  selected ;  he 
acted  with  such  promptitude,  that  Juswunt  Rao's  camp  was  surprised, 
his  town  stormed,  all  his  guns  captured,  and  another  prince  qubstituted 
for  him  over  the  district  be  governed. 

Cheeto  now  fled  with  his  Pindarries  to  the  north-west  districts ; 
and  the  pursuit  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Gujerat  division,  by 
whose  efforts  he  was  at  length  surprised,  and  his  army  dispersed  by 
a  snuJl  detachment  from  the  fort  of  Hindia.    Escaping  with  a  few  fol- 
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lowers,  he  sought  protection  from  the  nabob  of  Bhopal,  who,  however, 
rejected  his  overtures.  Thus  situated,  he  was  compelled  to  join  Appah 
Sahib,  also  a  fugitive,  but  who  was  unable  to  afford  him  an  effectual 
shelter;  and  having  left  this,  his  last  hope,  he  wandered  friendless 
through  the  frstnesses,  and  finally  fell  by  an  attack  from  a  tiger. 
The  Pindarries  were  now  prostrated;  destitute  of  leaders  and  homes, 
their  position  had  become  desperate,  and  eventually  such  as  remained 
of  them  settled  down  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

On  his  return  to  Madras,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  proceeded  to  possess 
himself  of  the  various  forts  yielded  by  Scindia  and  Holkar.  Matters 
proceeded  peaceably  until  the  advanced  guard  approached  the  fort  of 
Talnier,  when  a  fire  was  opened  from  the  walls.  This  unprovoked 
assault,  and  rupture  of  the  treaty  by  which  Talnier  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  occasioned  much  surprise.  Qeneral  Hislop  not  being  desirous 
of  having  recourse  to  severe  measures,  sent  a  message  to  the  governor, 
informing  him  of  the  stipulations,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any  further 
opposition,  he  would  be  treated  as  a  rebel.  Instead  of  this  message 
producing  the  effect  intended,  the  reply  was  of  a  hostile  character ; 
upon  which  a  six-pounder  and  two  howitzers  were  ordered  at  once  to 
play  on  the  gateway  of  the  fort  The  enemy  briskly  replied,  and  opened 
a  spirited  fire  upon  the  besieging  force.  The  British  guns  were  found 
too  small  to  do  much  damage  to  the  walls ;  and  it  was  at  length  de* 
cided  to  carry  the  gate  by  assault.  A  storming  party  was  ordered  to 
advance ;  upon  which  a  flag  of  truce  was  exhibited  on  the  walls,  and 
the  commander  shortly  after  appeared,  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
surrender  the  fort  according  to  the  stipulations  accc^ded  to,  time  being 
allowed  to  make  the  requisite  preparations.  To  this  the  British  general 
replied,  that  the  surrender  must  be  immediate  and  unconditional,  and 
directed  his  reply  to  be  made  known  to  the  adverse  troops.  Great 
reluctance  being  shewn  to  convey  this  message,  the  storming  party 
were  led  on,  passing  through  the  dilapidated  walls,  and  advanced  to 
the  last  gate  without  opposition.  On  arriving  there,  a  small  gate  was 
opened,  through  which  Major  Gordon,  with  a  few  supporters,  entered ; 
a  short  conference  ensued,  the  enemy  closing  round  Gordon,  who  was 
thus  completely  entrapped,  and  with  his  party  barbarously  murdered. 

This  treachery  being  made  known,  the  English  soldiery  attacked 
the  place  with  desperation,  to  avenge  their  murdered  comrades.  The 
pioneers  soon  forced  an  entrance ;  and  the  besieged,  to  the  number  of 
150,  were  destroyed :  some  few  hid  themselves  in  haptacks ;  but  being 
discovered,  the  stacks  were  fired,  and  the  frtgitives,  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  flames,  were  shot  like  dogs  by  the  infuriated  soldiers. 
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Two  Arab  boys  and  an  old  woman,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in 
a  well,  were  the  only  survivors  of  this  fearful  assault.  The  Killidan 
and  Arab  commander  of  the  fort,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  hung  as  rebels. 
Their  execution  was  strongly  remonstrated  against  by  several  of  the 
officers,  both  of  them  at  the  period  of  Gordon's  murder  being  prisoners 
in  the  keeping  of  the  British.  Hislop's  line  of  action  proved  correct, 
and  ensured  the  peaceful  surrender  of  the  other  fortresses.  The  keys 
of  Chandore  Gkilna  and  Unktunky  were  sent  into  the  British  camp,  and 
immediately  occupied.  All  that  was  now  wanting  to  terminate  the  war 
was  the  capture  of  Bajee  Eao  and  Appah  Sahib. 

The  Peishwa  moved  about  with  a  daily  decreasing  army,  and  at  last 
was  surprised  and  defeated  by  Col.  Adams,  who  crowned  his  victory 
by  the  capture  of  Chandah  fort.  Bajee  Kao  now  made  proposals  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone;  but  as  they  implied  the  possession  of  authority,  he  was 
informed  that  nothing  short,  of  unconditional  submission  would  be 
listened  to.  Deeply  mortified,  he  retreated  with  about  8000  men  to 
a  strong  hill-post,  whence  he  sent  agents  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
nearest  of  his  adversaries,  to  treat  for  a  surrender.  Malcolm,  coveting 
the  honour  of  being  considered  the  terminator  of  the  war,  entered  into 
negotiations  at  once;  the  terms  of  which  were  his  surrender  to  Sir  John, 
the  abdication  of  his  throne,  and  the  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life 
within  the  British  territory,  the  Company  allowing  him  80,000^.  a 
year,  and  the  retention  of  his  private  treasures.  These  concessions 
were  reluctantly  confirmed  by  the  governor-general,  who  considered 
them  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  Peishwa;  and  he 
condemned  Malcolm  in  strong  terms  for  his  injudiciousness.  Trim- 
buckjee  Danglia  did  not  long  remain  free  after  his  master^s  surrender; 
and  being  captured,  was  confined  a  prisoner  for  life. 

Appah  Sahib  was  for  some  time  blockaded  among  the  hills ;  but  at 
length  made  his  escape  to  Asseerghur,  which  was  then  invested  by 
General  Doveton,  supported  by  Malcolm  with  the  Malwa  contingent, 
a  strong  force  of  artillery. 

Asseerghur,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  surrendered  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1819;  but  Appah  Sahib  had  fled  previously  to  its  capture,  and 
was  not  to  be  heard  of.  Fort  after  fort  was  now  surrendered,  and  the 
governor-general  commenced  his  plans  for  managing  the  captured  ter- 
ritory. The  possessors  of  property  were  treated  with  every  considera- 
tion, and  the  law  little  changed  in  its  enforcement;  but  an  increased 
vigilance  was  needed  in  the  criminal  courts  to  suppress  the  organised 
bodies  of  murderers  and  robbers  that  infested  the  country.  By  these 
means  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  natives  was  effected. 
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which,  oa  the  whole,  gave  much  satisfactioa.  At  Barallj  in  Bohil- 
cund,  howeyer,  8ome  resistance  was  made.  A  tax  was  there  levied  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  police;  unpopular  in  itself,  it  was  rendered  still 
more  so  by  its  mode  of  collection.  The  head  of  the  police,  a  man 
hated  for  his  audacity  and  severity,  was  appointed  by  the  magistrate 
to  collect  the  tax.  In  consequence  of  the  offensiveness  of  the  tax, 
several  meetings  were  held,  and  a  petition  against  it  presented  by  the 
mufti  to  the  magistrate.  The  petition  was  unnoticed;  and  popular  dis- 
content was  aggravated  by  a  female  being  wounded  by  the  police  while 
distraining  for  the  tax. 

These  occurrences  led  to  a  collision  with  the  people,  which  was  at- 
tended with  bloodshed,  and  left  behind  it  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent 

With  the  fall  of  Asseerghur  ended  the  Mahratta  war,  fitmous  alike  for 
the  many  engagements  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  nature  of  the  country  ii^  which  they  occurred.  The 
loss  of  the  British  in  killed,  wounded,  and  invalided  was  considerable; 
and  amongst  other  enemies  which  our  troops  had  to  encounter  during 
this  harassing  campaign,  not  the  least  was  the  cholera,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  south  of  Bengal  during  the  rainy  season  of 
1817.  Thence  it  noade  its  way  westward  to  the  English  camp,  where 
it  committed  great  havoc,  especially  among  the  troops  of  the  governor- 
general  in  Bundelkund,  where  about  a  tenth  of  the  entire  number  wero 
carried  off.  Europeans  and  natives  were  alike  attacked,  though  not 
with  equally  fatal  effects,  the  more  poorly  dad  and  fed  suffering  the 
most.  Since  that  time  the  disease  has  scarcely  ever  been  absent  from 
some  part  of  the  Indian  territories. 

Early  in  1822  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  having  resigned  the  high 
office  he  had  filled  during  nine  years,  returned  to  England,  leaving 
India,  as  several  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  in  an  apparent  state  of 
tranquillity.  A  review  of  his  active  administration  will  shew  that  it 
had  been  attended  with  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  events.  The 
aggressions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries  had  been  put  an  end  to, 
and  the  power  of  those  daring  and  restless  people  completely  broken; 
whUst  Scindia  alone  renoained  of  aU  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
almost  powerless,  and  no  longer  feared  as  a  dangerous  adversary.  The 
Company's  name  and  reputation  had  been  extended  by  the  addition  of 
large  tenritoriee;  and  on  all  sides  the  revenues  and  trade  had  increaso^ 
and  the  people  appeared  to  be  contented  and  prospering. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FIBST  BURMESE  WAR,  AKD  THE  CESSION  OF  ASSAM  AND  THE 
TENASSERIM  PROVINCES  TO  THE  BRITISH  QOTBBNMENT. 

A.I>.  1822-1827. 

IF  the  MaFquis  of  Hastings  had  the  honour  of  terminating  success- 
fully  one  of  the  many  important  struggles  in  which  the  British 
forces  had  been  engaged  with  native  powers,  he  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
having  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  war  as  tedious  and  harassing,  if 
not  as  brilliant,  as  any  in  which  that  government  had  ever  been  in- 
volved. Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  events  of  the  first  Burmese 
war,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  this  historical  narrative 
in  its  integrity,  to  advert  in  the  first  place  to  the  nomination  of  Earl 
Amherst  as  governor-general  mainly  through  ministerial  influence; 
which  was  successiidly  urged  against  the  superior  claims  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  as  go- 
vernor of  Madras.  , 

The  temporary  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  pending  the  arrival 
of  this  latter  nobleman,  was  rendered  notorious  by  the  exercise  of  a 
power  which  had  hitherto  not  been  used,  though  vested  in  the  supreme 
government.  To  the  censorship  of  the  press  of  India  was  added  the 
discretion  of  banishing  any  refractory  or  troublesome  editor  from  the 
Company*s  territories.  This  despotic  control  was  exercised  by  Mr. 
Adams  against  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal^  who,  upon  publish- 
ing some  stringent  remarks  upon  the  acts  of  the  executive,  received 
notice  to  quit  the  country  within  a  few  days.  This  tyrannical  pro- 
ceeding, involving  as  it  did  the  ruin  of  an  individual,  called  forth  some 
severe  strictures  in  England,  but  was  nevertiieless  supported  and  «^ 
proved  by  the  home  government. 

It  was  at  this  period  also  that  the  negotiations  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  relative  to  the  various  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East»  cap- 
tured during  the  war,  were  brought  to  a  final  issue  by  the  British 
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authorities  ceding  to  HoUand  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Bencoolen, 
the  former  retaining  possession  of  Malacca  and  Singapore.  This  \ast, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  was  destined  to  rise  to  an. 
importance  as  a  conmiercial  settlement  unknown  to  any  other  of  our 
eastern  possessions;  and  at  the  present  time  may  he  considered  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  seas. 

Another  event  occurred,  during  the  short  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  most  disastrous  to  many  of  the  European  community  of  India. 
The  commercial  firm  of  Palmer  and  Company  had  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  with  the  private  cognisance  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  contracted 
for  loans  of  money  to  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  700,000/. ;  and,  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  ba- 
lances, they  had  received  a  lien  on  the  revenues  of  the  Nizam.  Such 
transactions  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Company,  which  reserved 
to  itself  a]one  the  right  of  entering  upon  monetaiy  transactions  with 
native  powers.  Some  difficulties  having  arisen  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  the  entire  affiiir  came  under  the  notice  of  the  supfreme  go- 
vernment ;  whereupon  the  acting  governor-general  declared  Pahner  and 
Company  had  throughout  acted  illegally,  and  could  not  recover  from 
the  Nizam.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  the  immediate  insolvency 
of  this  wealthy  firm,  to  the  serious  injury  of  great  numbers  of  the  ser- 
vice, who  had  employed  them  as  their  bankers. 

Whilst  the  British  had  been  engaged  in  the  extension  of  their  ter- 
ritories on  the  west  and  north-west  of  India,  the  Burmese  bad  been 
scarcely  less  actively  employed  in  the  enlargement  of  their  dominions 
on  the  east.  In  this  way  the  frontiers  of  the  two  powers  approached 
each  other,  until  the  occupation  of  Assam,  Arracan,  and  Cacbar,  finally 
rendered  them  near  neighbours.  On  the  part  of  the  Company  there 
was  little  to  hope  for  by  any  aggression  in  the  direction  of  Bmrmah; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^clcU  of  successes  over  the  inhabitants  of 
the  subjugated  provinces  led  the  advisers  of  the  golden-footed  sove- 
reign of  Ava  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  further  and  more  noble  acquisi- 
tion to  the  westward. 

Matters  might  have  remained  undisturbed  for  a  long  period  but  for 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  on  the  confines  of  the  south-east  terri- 
tories. In  order  to  render  this  afiair  intelligible,  it  will  be  first  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  events  which  had  occurred  on  our  Burman  frontier 
during  the  previous  thirty  years. 

It  was  in  1798  that  as  many  as  30,000  of  the  Mugs,  a  race  inhabit- 
ing a  part  of  Arracan,  fled  from  the  oppression  of  their  Burmese  mas- 
ters, and  sought  refuge  within  the  British  district  of  Chittagonf.     An 
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asylum  was  not  refused  them,  and  they  settled  down  in  Tillages  and 
towns  to  various  pursuits.     Many  attempts  were  subsequently  made 
by  the  Burmese  authorities  to  persuade  the  resident  at  Chittagong  to 
deliver  up  the  fugitives ;  but  without  avail.     An  embassy  was  after- 
wards despatched  by  the  court  of  Ava  to  Calcutta,  but  without  inducing 
any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  supreme  government.     In  1802,  and 
again  in  1809,  embassies  were  sent  to  the  governor-general  by  the 
Burmese  sovereign,  having  the  same  subject  for  object,  always  with 
apparent  friendly  results,  but  still  leaving  the  matter  rankling  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter  potentate.      In  1818  it  appeared  probable  that  a 
rupture  would  ere  long  take  place  between  the  two  powers.     The  go- 
vernor-general, however,  had  no  desire  for  a  war  which  held  out  such 
small  prospect  of  gain  or  renown,  and  assumed  a  conciliatory  tone  in 
all  negotiations.     This  demeanour  was  not  unnaturally  construed  into 
weakness  by  the  barbarian  monarch ;  and  his  tone  and  demands  be- 
came more  assuming  as  that  of  the  other  evinced  a  more  friendly 
disposition.     On  i^e  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst  in  India,  a  lull  in  Bur- 
mese agitation  had  taken  place ;  and  it  might  have  been  imagined  by 
ordinary  spectators  that  the  threatening  storm  would  pass  over.     Sud- 
denly, however,  it  burst  upon  the  British  territories  in  a  night-attack 
by  the  Burmese  troops  upon  the  island  of  Shahporee,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Tek  Nauf,  or  arm  of  the  sea  dividing  Chittagong  from  Arracan. 
It  had  been  usual  to  keep  a  small  guard  on  duty  to  protect  the  island 
from  any  marauders ;  but  an  attack  from  the  Burmese  not  having  been 
anticipated,  the  small  force  was  overcome,  and  the  island  formally  occu- 
pied by  the  Burmese.     The  governor  of  Arracan,  when  called  upon  to 
explain  this  invasion,  impudently  aunounced  the  annexation  of  it  by 
his  government ;  and  that,  moreover,  unless  the  acknowledged  right  of 
the  Burmese  to  the  island  was  admitted,  the  sovereign  of  Burmah  would 
invade  the  British  territories.    This  violent  act  was  shortly  followed  by 
the  imprisonment  of  the  commander  and  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Com- 
pany's cruiser  Sophia.   Other  open  acts  of  hostility  were  committed ;  and 
finally  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Assam  and  Munnipore  crossed  the 
frontiers,  and,  plundering  the  villages,  established  themselves  within  a 
few  miles  of  Sylhet  by  means  of  their  usual  defences,  bamboo  stockades. 
From  this  position  they  were  driven  with  considerable  loss,  as  also 
from  several  other  stockaded  posts  on  the  eastern  frontier,  though 
not  always  without  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British.     These  operations 
occurred  during  January  and  February  of  the  year  1824 ;  and  when 
a  more  imposing  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Innes  was  pre- 
paring to  march  against  the  invaders^  intelligence  was  received  of  a 
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nomeroufi  annj  of  tiie  Burmese  having  penetrated  onr  ienitories  on 
the  Arracan  side,  led  on  by  Maha  Bandoola,  the  favovrite  general  of 
the  sovereign  of  Ava,  who,  it  was  stated,  was  so  confident  of  sacoess, 
that  he  carried  with  him  golden  fetters,  in  which  the  gOTemor-generai 
was  to  be  led  captive  to  the  presence  of  his  royal  master. 

Hostilities  being  no  longer  doubtful.  Lord  Amherst  proclaimed  war 
in  due  form,  by  issuing  a  manifesto  declaring  the  Burmese  public  ene- 
mies, stating  the  various  causes  of  complaint  against  ihem,  and  inter- 
dicting all  British  subjects,  European  and  native,  from  holding  inter- 
course with  them.  This  proclamation  also  stated,  that  the  '*  deliberate 
silence  of  the  court  of  Ava,  as  weU  as  the  combination  and  extent  of 
the  operations  undertaken  by  its  officers,  leave  it  no  longer  doubtfbl 
that  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  subordinate  authorities  are  fully 
sanctioned  by  their  sovereign.  The  governor-general  in  council  there- 
fore, for  the  safety  of  the  subjects  and  security  of  our  districts,  already 
seriously  alarmed  and  injured  by  the  approadi  of  the  Burmese  armies^ 
has  felt  himself  imperatively  called  on  to  anticipate  the  threatened  in- 
vasion. The  national  honour  no  less  obviously  requires  that  atonement 
should  be  had  for  wrongs  so  wantonly  inflicted  and  so  insolently  main- 
tained, and  the  national  interests  equally  demand  that  we  should  seek, 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  that  security  against  future  aggression  which  the 
arrogance  and  grasping  spirit  of  the  Burmese  government  have  denied 
to  friendly  remonstrance  and  expostulation.'* 

The  ignorance  of  the  authorities  upon  the  geography  and  resources 
of  the  Burmese  territories  caused  some  hesitation  in  adopting  a  plan  of 
action.  It  was  intended  at  one  time  to  march  on  Ava  through  Airar 
can,  a  subsidiaiy  force  moving  simultaneously  from.  Oachar ;  but  on 
inquiry  this  plan  was  abandoned,  the  unhealthiness  of  Arracan  being 
considered  insurmountable.  It  was  then  resolved  that  Madras  and 
Bengal  should  provide  an  army  which  should  capture  Rangoon,  the 
principal  Burmese  sea>port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irrawaddy.  The 
seizure  of  this  place,  it  was  believed,  would  intimidate  the  king,  and 
induce  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  if  otherwise,  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  dep6t  of  ammunition  and  military  stores  at  Rangoon,  to  seize  the 
boats  and  ascend  the  river  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles.  Fort  Comwallis,  a  harbour  in  the  Andaman  Islands  was  the 
place  of  rendezvous  to  which  the  Bengal  division  was  conveyed  in 
April,  to  be  followed  in  May  by  the  Madras  force.  The  united  forces 
were  commanded  by  Sir  Archibald  CSampbell,  who  had  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  Spanish  campaigns,  but  knew  little  either  of 
Indian  wars  or  discipline.     Commodore  Grant  commanded  the  naval 
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part  of  the  expedition,  consisting  of  the  lAffy^  L^ame,  Sophia^  Slaney, 
with  several  cruisers^  and  a  smaU  steam-y.essd.    - 

The  10th  of  May  found  the  squadron  anchored  within  the  bar  of  the 
Irrawaddj,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  Burmese  authorities ;  and 
as  the  night  advanced  watch-fires  were  lighted  in  eveiy  direction  along 
the  shores^  The  British  resolved  at  once  to  make  for  Bangoon,  trusting, 
by  the  great  consternation  evinced,  that  the  place  would  surrender,  and 
afford  at  oiK^e  cattle,  boats,  and  boatmen,  all  of  which  the  expedition 
was  destitute  oi.  Accordingly,  arrangements  having  been  speedily 
made,  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  river  on  the  ensuing  morning.  At  noon 
the  Liffj/  anchored  in  front  of  the  king^s  battery. at  Bangoon,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vessels  taking  position  in  her  rear.  These  arrange- 
ments were  effected  without  the  slightest  interruption,  the  enemy  b^ 
pearing  completely  intimidated.  The  Burmese  authorities  however, 
at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  their  mercenaries  to  open  a.  cannon- 
ade upon  the  ships,  to  which  the  Lify  replied,  quickly  driving  the 
troops  from  their  guns,  and  leaving  the  town  deserted  by  both  soldiers 
and  inhabitantSv 

The  complete  evacuation  of  Bangoon  was  at  first  viewed  with  sus- 
picion, it  being  apprehended  that  it  was  intended  as  a  ruse.  It 
soon,  however,  transpired  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  British  be- 
coming known-,  the  governor,  aware  of  the  defenceless  nature  of  the 
place,  had  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  driven  into  the  thick  jun- 
gle of  the  interior,  drafting  the  males  into  the  army,  and  retaining 
their  wives  and  children  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  customary  practice  with  the  Burman  government.  The 
position  of  the  victors  was  now  one  of  considerable  anxiety;  for, 
destitute  of  supplies,  and  without  the  means  of  travelling  either  by 
land  or  water,  it  was  evident  that  during  the  approaching  monsoon 
the  hovels  of  Bangoon  were  to  be  their  quarters,  with  an  un^certain 
supply  of  provisions^  and  but  a  remote  prospect  of  reinforcements  from 
Calcutta. 

It  waa  known  previous  to  the  capture  of  Bangoon,  that  there  were  a 
few  British  and  American  residents  in  the  town,  whose  absence  afforded 
considerable  anxiety  to  the  captors.  It  subsequently  appeared  that 
they  were  seized  and  confined,  and  after  repeated  examinationa  by  the 
governor  were  condemned  to  death.  In  this  condition  the  prisoners 
remained  several  hours,  when  a  32-pound  shot  from  the  Liffi/  struck  the 
place  in  which  the  chiefs  were  assembled,  upon  which  they  hurried  off 
with  their  prisoners  some  miles  into  the  interior.  An  advanced  guard 
of  the  British  fortunately  followed  in  their  track,  and  so  alarmed  the 
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eseort  fiheft  they  Hed  in  greest  liMte,  kaving  thdr  priwMierft 
behind  ihem,  who  were  ihns  ^beneted. 

The  poeseflsion  of  the  Golden  Dagon  ^agoda^  itbout  two  miles  and 
a  half  firom  Rangoon,  was  Sir  A.  Campbell's  first  ^eai^  The  approach 
to  it  on  the  soathem  face  was  through  a  row  of  mfmgo,  0ocoa-nut»  and 
dther  bean6ful  trees  leading  from  the  town,  and  eAiading  a  good  road, 
«t  each  nde  of  which  were  ttionasteries  of  great  antiqnity,  aiMl  richlj 
eanred  with  cnnons  images  amd  ornaments ;  whilst  here  ajid  ihete  ap- 
peared hnge  inures  of  griffins  and  other  hideous  monsters,  gaarding 
Ahe  entrance  to  different  pagodas;  at  the  end  of  this  road  rose  abiupdy 
the  eminence  on  which  stood  the  golden  Dagon. 

The  removal  of  the  inhabitants  from  Rangoon  was  but  the  prdude 
to  the  desolation  of  the  country,  ifi  the  hope  that  famine  would  drive 
the  British  from  the  plaoe.  This  would,  doubtless,  have  been  good 
policy,  had  humanity  aeoompanied  the  perpetration  j  but  the  evils  that 
it  was  intended  to  inflict  upon  the  invaders  fell  with  t^ifold  severity 
upon  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  were  as  little  cared  for  as  though  they 
neither  belonged  to  the  country  nor  were  worthy  of  a  moment^s  con- 
sideration to  those  who  directed  Uie  war. 

The  Burmese,  who  formed  a  cordon  round  the  British,  resolved, 
while  they  harassed  them,  to  avoid  an  engagement.  They  were  con-^ 
cealed  in  their  impenetrable  forests,  and  carried  their  measures  into 
effect  without  the  slighest  chance  of  observation,  whilst  with  their  Ad- 
versaries all  was  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Their  scouts  oame  in  without 
intelligence,  and  the  natives  previously  removed  from  the  vicinity,  afi 
means  of  communication  were  destroyed.  The  English  commander 
had  been  induced  to  suppose  that  the  occupation  of  Rangoon  would  in- 
stantly have  produced  its  effect  upon  the  court  of  Ava,  and  that  the 
demands  of  the  governor-general  would  have  been  immediately  com- 
plied with ;  but  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  led  him  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  these  conclusions.  Even  the  rising  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pegu  against  the  yoke  of  the  Burmese,  which  he  was  informed 
might  be  safely  relied  upon,  had  not  been  manifested  by  the  slightest 
movement. 

The  court  of  Ava  had  been  both  expecting  and  preparing  for  war, 
but  not  in  the  quarter  in  which  it  appeared.  Afber  the  insolent  mes- 
sage sent  to  Chittagong,  respecting  the  retention  of  the  island  of  Sha- 
poree,  preparations  upon  an  extensive  scale  were  made  for  invading 
Chittagong  from  Arracan  ;  and  reports  were  circulated  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  British  refusing  to  give  up  all  claims  to  the  island,  an  army  of . 
thirty  thousand  men  would  invade  Bengal,  and  march  directiy  upon 
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Calcutta.  Upon  tlie  arriral  of  the  Britisli  at  P^u  active  preparations 
were  made  to  expel  them.  Every  town  and  viOage  eontributed  its 
quota  of  armed  men  to  its  respective  chief,  and  the  Irrawaddj  was 
covered  with  boats  conveying  troops  to  the  main  army  assembled  at  Hen- 
gawaddy.  At  the  end  of  May,  strengthened  in  numbers,  they  approached 
the  British,  and  began  stockading  themselves  in  the  jungle,  to  which 
Sir  A.  Campbell  offered  no  opposition,  trusting  for  an  opportunity  to 
impress  a  lesson  upon  the  court  of  Ava.  A  stockade  having  been 
thrown  up  at  a  short  distance  firom  our  pickets,  the  general  headed  a 
reconnoitring  party,  it  being  reported  tibe  governor  of  Shudanny  was 
there  stationed  with  a  large  force  to  harass  the  English,  and  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  quitting  the  jungle.  The  stockades  being  in- 
complete, were  abandoned  as  the  troops  advanced,  who  found  unfinished 
works  in  every  dbection,  demonstrating  that  this  movement  had  not 
been  anticipated  by  ihe  enemy. 

A  sudden  tempest  falling  as  the  British  passed  from  the  jungle 
into  the  adjoining  rice-fields,  compelled  them  to  advance  on  the  vil- 
lages without  their  field-pieces.  As  the  huts  were  approached,  it  was 
discovered  t^at  they  were  protected  by  two  stockades  of  consider- 
able strength,  well  mounted,  and  guarded  by  troops,  who  uttered  loud 
shouts  of  defiance.  The  rain  which  had  prevented  the  guns  from  being 
brought  forward,  had  also  rendered  the  muskets  of  the  British  com- 
paratively useless;  and  as  they  could  not  return  the  enemy*s  fire,  which 
was  w^l  maintained,  no  time  was  lost  in  attacking  them.  Three  com- 
panies rushed  gallantly  forward  under  the  command  of  (General  Camp- 
bell, and  forced  their  way  through  the  stockade,  killing  or  driving  out 
the  Burmese,  who  refosed  to  give  or  take  quarter. 

The  irrepressible  valour  of  the  English,  which  thus  foiled  the  dogged 
detennination  of  the  Burmese,  impressed  the  latter  with  a  respect  for 
the  courage  of  their  adversaries  they  had  not  before  felt ;  and  anx- 
ious, moreover,  to  gain  time,  they  endeavoured  to  practise  upon  the 
patience  of  their  invaders  by  strong  professions  of  friendship  and  de- 
sire for  peace ;  but  Sir  A.  Campbell  was  not  so  easily  duped,  and  did 
not  for  one  moment  delay  his  preparations  for  attacking  Eemmendine, 
a  war-station  up  the  river,  which  the  enemy  were  daily  strengthen- 
ing. On  the  9th  of  June  it  was  announced  that  two  officers  of  rank 
from  the  enemy  were  solicitous  to  confer  with  the  general.  Permission 
was  given,  and  two  war-boats  appeared,  from  whence  the  deputies 
landed,  and  were  escorted  to  the  house  of  the  British  commissioners. 
Assuming  an  easy  familiarity,  it  was  soon  discovered  they  were  either 
unwilling  or  not  authorised  to  treat,  and  that  their  object  was  simply 
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to  delay  affairs;  and  upon  their  requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  a  few  dajs^  it  was  at  once  refused.    At  2  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  the  British  advanced  on  Kemmendine  hy  a  road  parallel  to 
the  riyer,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it*   The  advancing  column  w^aa 
soon  checked  by  a  formidable  stockade^  flanked  on  three  sides  by  the 
jungle,  and  fourteen  feet  high  in  fronts  protected  by  cross-bars  and  pali- 
sades driven  diagonally  into  the  earth.    Two  eighteen-pounders  having 
reached  the  spot,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  defences,  a  gap  was  soon 
made,  and  an  assault  at  once  ordered.     In  >a  few  minutes  the  Britifih 
found  themselves  in  complete  possession  of  the  position,  after  a  loss  of 
200  men  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.    At  the  rear  of  the  fort  the  gilt 
umbrella^  sword,  and  spear  of  the  Burmese  commander  were  found, 
the  umbrella  much  shattered  by  a  shower  of  grape ;  and  the  body  of  the 
chief  was  found  a  few  yards  farther  in  the  jungle.     He  had  apparently 
received  his  death-wound  where  the  emblems  of  command  were  dropped, 
and  had  probably  been  carried  off  by  his  attendants,  until  their  own 
safety  rendered  it  expedient  to  leave  their  burden  behind  them.     The 
chief  was  said  to  be  recognised  as  the  elder  deputy  of  the  day  before^ 
whose  pacific  tone  had  so  much  amused  the  Epglish  commissioner. 

The  Kemmendine  stockade  was  reached  the  same  day  at  5  p.  k.^  and 
was  found  by  General  Campbell  to  be  much  more  formidable  than  he 
had  anticipated.  He  therefore  postponed  his  attack  until  the  ensuing 
day.  As  morning  broke,  the  mortar  batteries  were  opened,  and  tdd 
with  such  effect,  that  the  attacking  columns  were  marched  forward,  and 
the  position  captured  without  resistance;  the  Burmese  having  retreated 
to  avoid  the  destruction  our  shells  were  making  in  their  crowded 
stockade.  This  victory,  although  it  had  the  effect  of  striking  terror 
into  the  enemy's  soldiers,  had  little  influence  upon  the  court  of  Ava, 
which  continued  to  authorise  the  militaiy  chiefs  to  lay  the  countiy 
waste,  in  order  effectuaUy  to  render  the  British  dependant  for  their  re- 
sources upon  India. 

About  the  end  of  the  following  June  it  was  known  that  Sykia 
WooDgee,  a  minister  of  state,  had  received  the  imperial  order  to  drive 
the  British  into  the  sea.  To  enforce  this  command,  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  emerged  from  the  jungle  early  in  July,  and  advancing  in  a  pa- 
rallel Hne  to  our  fronts  attacked  the  British  position  near  Eangoon, 
where  a  regiment  of  sepoys  being  advanced  and  supported  by  two 
guns,  the  Burmese  commander  ordered  a  retreat ;  when  the  news  of 
this  action  reached  Ava,  he  was  dismissed  with  disgrace,  and  the  second 
.  minister  of  state,  Soomba  Wongee,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  his  stead. 
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The  nev  commander  occapied  a  very  rtroug  post  »t  Knmmeroot 
with  his  force,  abont  five  miles  from  the  Dagon  pagoda,  and  had  like- 
wiee  fortified  &  commatuJing  point  of  the  ri*er  above  Kemmeudine, 
vhere  he  not  only  prevented  the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  con- 
atructed  fire-rafts  to  destroj  the  British  vessels  of  war.  Both  portions 
General  Campbell  attacked  simultaneously,  leading  the  column  against 
the  river  position  in  person,  whilst  be  left  the  advance  on  Kununeroob 
to  General  M'Beaa. 


C&mpbell  found  his  undertaking  really  formidable;  the  stockade* 
tm  both  aides  of  tlie  river  being  not  only  admirably  posted  and 
strongly  conBtructed,  but  well  found  with  guns  and  men.  A  naval 
force  under  Capt^  Mairyat,  consisting  of  a  brig  and  three  cruisers, 
were  ordered  to  clear  the  obstructions  on  the  river.  These  boob 
lilenced  tlie  Burmese  artillerjj  and  a  breadi  having  been  eSiBcted; 
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tHe  storming  party  orosaed  the  river  and  carried  the  stockade  with 
little  loss.  Qeneral  M'Beani  approaching  Kummeroot^  found  himself 
completely  surrounded  by  well-constructed  stockades^  garrisoned  by 
large  bodies  of  troops^  who  watched  his  advance  with  great  contempt. 
Destitute  of  guns,  he  determined  on  an  immediate  assault  upon  their 
principal  stronghold,  consisting  of  three  stockades,  one  within  the 
other;  the  last  was  Soomba  Wongee's  head-quarters.  The  Burmese 
general  was  taking  his  forenoon  meal  when  the  report  of  the  British 
advance  was  made  to  him;  but  satisfied  with  his  position  and  the  valour 
of  his  troops,  he  merely  commanded  his  officers  to  their  post,  with 
orders  to  ''drive  the  audacious  stnagers  away-" 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  .Us  repast  in  quiet;  the  rapidly-ap- 
proaching volleys  of  musketry  aimoanced  the  forcing  of  his  outer  line. 
Hastening  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  he  found  his  men  crowded  together 
in  the  centre  stockade,  upon  which  the  British  fire  was  pouring  with 
terrible  efiect.  Panic-stricken  and  confined,  all  attempts  of  their  leader 
to  get  them  into  order  were  unavailing.  At  length  Soomba  Wongee 
fell,  and  the  Burmese  troops  fled,  leaving  dOO  dead  in  the  stockades; 
while  the  jungle  and  neighbouring  villages  were  filled  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dying. 

Although  General  Campbell  had  captured  ten  stockades,  covered  hy 
thirty  guns,  and  well  garrisoned,  he  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  panic  his  successes  had  created  by  marching  upon  the  capital.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  act  against  the  maritime  province  of  Tenas- 
serim.  The  principal  places  offered  little  opposition ;  several  excellent 
harbours  were  secured;  and  what  was  all-iioportant,  a  salubrious  coun- 
try discovered  for  our  troops,  whom  the  pestilential  air  of  Rangoon 
had  seriously  affected. 

The  king  of  Ava,  surprised  si  the  audacity  of  an  insignificant  num- 
ber of  men,  and  unable  to  understand  their  success,  despatched  his  two 
brothers  to  superintend  the  war.  These  were  accompanied  by  numbers 
of  astrologers,  who  were  to  foretell  the  period*  most  favourable  for  suc- 
cess. They  were  likewise  attended  by  a  body  of  warriors  termed  the 
''invulnerables."  The  distinguishing  features  of  this  ludicrous  and  pan- 
tomimic force  consisted  in  the  short  cut  of  their  hair,  and  peculiar 
method  of  totooing,  the  figures  of  elephants,  lions,  and  tigers  being  el^ 
borately  and  somewhat  abundantly  di^layed  all  over  their  persona. 
Qold,  nlver,  and  precious  stones  were  also  inserted  in  their  arms,  in- 
troduced imder  the  skin  when  young.  They  are  considered  by  their 
countrymen  to  be  invulnerable;  and  to  judge  firom  the  absurd  exposure 
of  their  persons  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy,  they  are  either  impressed  with 
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the  same  opixuon,  or  fiad  it  necessary  to*  shew  »  umAed  <9oiitenipt  for 
danger^  in  support  of  their  pretensio&s. 

The  Engliah  oomnuuader  had  ascertained  that  the  prinoes  were 
warned  bj  the  astrologem  to  wait  for  the  first  luckj  moon,  and  as 
this  was  not  veiy  near,  he  determined  not  to  lie  idle,  and  forthwith 
attacked  several  posts  which  had  prevwted  provisions  bdng  brought  to 
Rangoon.  One  of  these,  Syriam,  a  fort  originally  erected  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, had  been  recently  repaired  and  strongly  stockaded.  Against 
this  place  a  strong  party  in  boats  was  sent,  and  it  was  captured,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  in  £emfouv  of  the  besieged ;  the  Burmese 
retreated  to  the  pagoda,  leaving  eight  guns  and  a  quantity  of  ammu* 
nition  behind  them.  From  the  fort  the  English  advanced  to  the  pa-- 
goda,  which  was  also  carried  without  loss. 

The  astrologeiB,  it  was  aacertained,  had  at  length  discovered  the 
fiftvoured  time  for  attacking  the  Britisl^  viz.  at  midnight  on  the  30th 
of  August.  Sir  A.  Campbell,,  having  made  his  preparations,  was  in 
readiness  to  receive  them.  The  invi^erables  boldly  rushed  up  th^ 
road  leading  to  the  great  pagoda,  uttering  threats  and  imprecations 
against  the  impious  strangers  who  defiled  the  place  with  their  presenee.^ 
The  English  remained  perfectly  quiet  until  the  multitude  approached 
the  gateway,  when  the  guna  were  opened  with  discharges  of  gn^pe^ 
whilst  the  mjusketiy  poured  in  rapid  volleys  among  them.  The  invul- 
nerables,  astonished  at  the  carnage,  fled  to  the  jimgle,  leaving  the  dead 
and  dying  in  every  direction. 

This  success  Qeneral  Campbell  determined  to  improve  by  driving 
the  enemy  from  all  their  poets  near  Bangoon.  Major  Evans  was  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  with  thiee  hundred  men  to  ascend  the  Lyne  river,, 
and  Colonel  Smith  witii  the  light  division  on  the  road  to  Pegu.  Colo- 
nel Smith  having  cleared  several  stockades,  learnt  that  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy,  with  cavahy,  elephants,  and  guns,  were  in  a  fortified  par 
goda  at  Kytloo.  As  his  men  were  all  sepoys^  he  aent  to  Qeneral  Camp- 
bell for  a  European  reinforcement.  Qia  reipiest  was  refused^  with* 
what  appeared  to  Colonel  Smith  an  imputation  on  his  motives.  Cout 
ceiving  that  his  courage  was  doubted,  he  resolved  to  hasard  an  attack, 
which  proved  unsuccessful ;  and,  after  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat,  the  gallantry  of  the  officers  being 
unsupported  by  their  men,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  superior  physical 
strength  of  the  Burmese. 

The  Burmese  had  in  the  meantime  commenced  preparations  in 
Arraoan  for  invading  Bengal  Maha  BandooI%  their  commauder,  with 
a  powerful  foree,  marched  on  Bamoo^  and  attacked  a  small  body  of 
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'^^>»  y^  .w^  tc  ^>iu>r^«.  M  van  ^jK^nKfntir  megrttiibeA. 

z;^'  "^.A  #nit  "vf  *j(\^  r»r.j  vsmff^  the  BrhiA  ia  Bft&2coa  bad  5 
^  tu-^*  j»v'/ir^/^  *r/.T^'j,^A  fAth^  f^Mloa.     Great 
•>«^^  -» vi.V/^  ^  th^  a^r>h  <<  t^  troofia,  iud  hcpes  of  an  cnH-  ad- 

#*r>.  '^"^v^fsf,  ;fv  «r»4  ^«r.pi/>jr<5^  in  preporfng  boats  for  tlie  lii^r 
A  f^rv^/rv;TK^«t  :k«j4^/  iMiti  arriv^ed,  tooastin^  of  two  Brid^  re^ 
•^^i\^  lUtfi  ye  \f^,ATitjrj^  %  it^[naArfyn  of  caralrj,  and  a  troop  of  Iwtac  artl^ 
,^f  AK/>A  V/  ♦i.4^:^,  tr%ti*y/rU  with  draoght-eattle  bcgaa  to  tfnrr  ; 
*».  '4  9^,yu  Urt/fM  Up  impart  frtnh  8[>iiit  to  the  mot,  who  w«re  hmsbr 
y**y>fr,t,%  itff  t^^^r  adran/^  when  the  approach  of  Maha  Baadoola  aad 
t,^  tf^*'A  WM  ioifhiftvMf^  He  was  the  heat  general  in  the  Buimeae 
ti^f/A^  nuA  <//yiirmaf)id«d  the  harget^  tsnaj  thej  had  erer  sent  into  the 

Tt0^,  ^ffi^nf^  approaeh  was  learnt  hj  means  of  an  intercepted  letter 
If'rth  y/fUtA/^AA  to  the  ex-goremor  of  Maitaban,  stating  that  he  had  left 
Vvm^r  at  iStt',  hetA  of  an  annj  well  disciplined  and  snpi^ed,  either  to 
«a)/iifne  ^ff  4nrt  the  English  from  Rangoon. 

(}n  ihif  SrOth  of  Norember  the  Burmese  assembled  in  the  forest  in 
ffifui  of  the  Mioe-dagon  Pagoda.  Their  lines,  extending  from  abore 
K/rriimi^dioe  in  a  semicircalar  direction  to  the  Tillage  of  Pnzendown, 
w«fe  mmly  traced  by  the  smoke  from  their  watch-fires.  As  night  set 
itif  the  1mm  of  rmeen  from  this  moltitude  ceased,  and  in  its  place  was 
k^rd  tlie  s^mnd  of  heavy  columns  marching  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
jtifi^le  which  formed  our  barrier.  The  greatest  alertness  was  displayed 
1/y  tlie  British,  a  furious  assault  on  the  pagoda  being  momentarily  ex- 
^Hni/^l ;  but  day  broke  without  their  expectations  being  realised. 
H<iarcely  had  the  day  dawned  when  hostilities  commenoed  with  a  heavy 
ftr«  of  musketry  at  Kemmendine,  the  reduction  of  that  place  being 
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preliminary  to  any  general  attack.  The  firing  was  long  and  animated ; 
and  from  the  commanding  situation  at  the  great  pagoda,  though  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  the  troops  posted  there  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  infuriated  assailants,  occasion- 
ally returned  by  the  hearty  cheer  of  the  British  seamen,  as  they  poured 
in  their  heavy  broadsides  upon  the  resolute  and  persevering  masses. 

In  the  afternoon  sevend  Burmese  divisions  were  discerned  marching 
towards  the  Dallas  river;  and  later  in  the  day  dense  bodies  issued 
firom  the  forest,  about  a  mile  from  the  east  front  of  the  pagoda,  taking 
position  on  the  river  at  Puzendown,  already  strongly  occupied  by 
cavalry  and  infantry.  These  formed  the  leffe  wing  of  the  Burmese 
army.  The  centre  was  posted  in  the  forest,  and  defied  all  conjecture 
as  to  its  strength  or  position.  In  a  few  hours  the  British  were  com- 
pletely surrounded,  with  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Rangoon  river  alone 
unoccupied  in  their  rear.  The  line  of  circumvaUation  taken  up  by  the 
enemy  extended  a  considerable  distance,  and  being  divided  by  the 
river,  weakened  Maha  Bandoola's  means  of  assailing  us  on  any  par- 
ticular point ;  but  the  celerity,  order,  and  regularity  with  which  the 
different  corps  took  up  their  stations  reflected  much  credit  on  the 
Burmese  general. 

In  the  afternoon  a  sortie  was  made  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  Burmese ;  and  as  they  were  entirely  unprepared  for  this  movement, 
they  were  forced  from  their  earth-mounds,  or  coverings,  which  they 
had  rapidly  throtm  up,  with  severe  loss,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
and  tools  in  the  trenches.  But  in  the  evening  the  Burmese  returned  t6 
these  works,  and  began  fresh  excavations.  Soon  after  sunset  the  ene- 
my's activity  w^s  again  evinced  by  a  fierce  attack  on  Eemmendine, 
the  country  being  simultaneously  illumined  by  the  flames  of  their  tre- 
mendous fire-rafks,  set  adrift  in  the  river  to  destroy  our  shipping  at  Han- 
goon.  These  rafbs  the  sailors  secured  and  towed  ashore,  where  they  were 
consumed,  whilst  the  attack  on  Kemmendine  by  land  was  also  repelled. 

For  three  or  four  days  Sir  A.  Campbell  allowed  the  enemy  to  ad- 
vance their  outposts  until  within  fifty  yards  of  his  lines,  when  ascer- 
taining that  they  had  brought  all  their  ammunition  and  stores  from 
the  jungle  into  their  entrenchments,  he  resolved  on  a  decisive  attack. 
Two  bodies  under  Majors  Sale  and  Walker  were  ordered  to  advance, 
while  a  number  of  armed  boats  under  Captain  Chads  proceeded  to  Pu- 
zendown Creek,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
Walker's  column  was  stoutly  opposed;  but  advancing,  it  drove  the  Bur- 
mese from  their  trenches  at  the  bayonet's  point,  though  with  the  loss 
of  its  leader.    Sale's  colusm  met  with  less  resistance,  forcing  the  centre 
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with  ease,  and  then  uniting  with  Walker's  troops,  it  ended  in  driving 
the  enemy  from  all  parts  into  the  jungle,  leaving  the  earth  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  whole  of  their  guns,  tools,  aad  other 
stores  were  at  the  same  time  captured. 

Still  undaunted,  Bandoola  persevered  in  his  attempts,  his  troops 
lahouring  to  make  good  their  approaches  to  the  great  pagoda.  (Xi  tho 
morning  of  the  7th  four  attacking  columns  firom  the  British  lines  once 
more  forced  their  entrenchment^  and  agaii^  the  Burmese  were  compelled 
to  retreat  into  ihe  forest  in  their  rear.  In  the  evening  a  detachment 
from  Bangoon  attacked  the  position  at  Dalla,  which  had  enabled  the 
enemy  to  keep  Kemmendine  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  attempt  was  suo- 
oessful ;  and  the  Burmese  were  driven  from  their  line  of  circumyallatioiiy 
with  the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  their  g^uns,  ammunition,  and  stores. 

These  reverses  caused  hundreds  of  Bandoola's  troops  to  desert,  while 
he  was  personally  fearful  that  his  tyrannical  sovereign  would  vnreak 
his  vengeance  upon  him  for  his  losses.  He  therefore  determined  to 
maintjiin  his  position  if  possible.  Four  miles  in  the  rear  he  bad  an 
army  of  reserve  busied  in  stockading  and  strength^ing  a  position  near 
the  village  of  Kokien,  where  considerable  reinforcements  were  ordered 
to  join  him;  and  finding  he  could  still  face  the  enemy  with  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  he  resolved  to  risk  another  action  should  the  English 
again  attack  him.  With  the  view  of  assisting  his  operations,  he  bribed 
several  of  the  inhabitants  to  set  fire  to  Bangoon  in  various  places, 
hoping  that  in  the  confusion  some  favourable  opportunity  might  pre- 
sent itself  to  advance  his  schemes.  The  fire  was,  however,  soon  extin- 
guished, and  on  the  15th  the  English  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Kokien 
at  three  different  positions.  As  long  as  our  troops  were  advancing,  the 
enemy  maintained  a  heavy  fire ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  advanced  eohmin 
penetrated  the  works  than  the  enemy  fled  in  every  direction,  and  the 
entrenchments  were  carried  with  little  loss  to  the  assailants,  but  great 
sacrifice  to  their  adversaries.  It  was  estimated  th^t  finmi  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  December,  six  thousand  Burmese  were  8l^Ein«  while  the'  total  on 
our  side  killed  and  wounded  did  not  amount  to  six  hundred,  officers 
and  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  defeats  of  Bandoola,  it  was  evident 
that  the  war  would  be  indefinitely  protracted  unless  the  interior  of  the 
country  was  penetrated.  Accordingly,  Sir  A.  Campbell  resolved  to 
march  on  Frome,  while  General  Cotton  proceeded  thither  with  another 
division^  in  boats ;  Sale  being  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce 
Bassein.  The  march  was  commenced  on  the  11th  of  Februaiy,  1825] 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  the  ensuing  month,  Sir  A.  Campbell 
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reached  a  Tillage  from  which  Bandoola's  position  at  DodooImw  was 
Tisible.  The  general  continued  to  advance,  without  much  opporation,  - 
until  the  25tb,  and  halted  within  cannon-diot  of  the  enemy's  atockades. 
On  the  morning  of  the  37tb  the  flotilla  vai  seen  in  full  aul,  and, 
after  an  uuBuccetaful  att«ek  by  the  Burmeoe,  c^tnred  or  reduced  ereiT 
thing  opposed  to  it. 

Bandoola  having  been  killed  by  a  shell,  the  troo^  refused  to  obey 
any  other  commander,  and  deserted  Donoobew,  vhich  was  immediately 
occupied  by  the  beai^rs,  who  forthwith  prepared  to  march  on  Prome, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  abandoned  as  the  British  advanced.  The  court 
of  Ava  defeated,  but  sot  disheartened,  once  more  tried  to  organise  a  fresh 
army,  and  raised  levies  from  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  hete- 
rogeneous force  was  ccmunanded  on  the  right  division  by  Sndda  Woon ; 
— the  prime  minister,  Kee  Woougee,  commanded  the  centre ;  while 
the  left  wing,  under  Maha  Nemiow,  followed  a  route  about  t«i  milea 
from  tJie  centre.  On  the  10th  of  November  Kaha  Nemiow  occupied 
Wattygoon,  sixteen  miles  from  Prome,  whither  Colonel  M'Dowal  waa 
sent  to  dispossesa  th^n;  but  the  Burmeae,  learning  his  advance,  maxcbed 
to  meet  him.  In  the  engagement  which  followed  M'Dowal  was  shot, 
which  BO  dispirited  bis  sepoys,  as  to  cauae  them  to  retreat.  The  Bur- 
mese, elated  with  this  trifling  advantage,  resolved  to  retake  Prome. 
The  English  having  completed  their  arrangements,  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, two  columns,  reepectively  beaded  by  Generals  Sir  A.  Campbell 
and  Cotton,  marched  against  Nemiow.  The  eng^ement  that  followed 
was  obstinately  contested  by  the  enemy,  and  teiminated  In  the  deatit 
of  the  Burmese  general,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  his  army.  Xa- 
paadu  was  next  assaulted,  and  was  carried  at  the  bayonet's  pmnt,  with 
great  slaughter  amongst  its  defenders. 

On  the  5th  of  December  the  remaining  division  of  the  Burmese  army 
under  Sudda  Woon  was  attacked  and  defeated,  tJie  troops  flying  in 
consternation  to  the  woods  for  protection-  General  Campbell,  with  the 
view  of  ending  the  war,  began  bis  march  on  the  enemy's  capital  early 
in  December.  After  the  capture  of  several  stockades,  and  some  slight 
skirmisheB,  Patanagoh  was  reached,  when  oSers  of  negotiation  were 
renewed,  and  a  meedng  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  a  treaty  was  9ip- 
pointed  for  the  first  of  January,  182&  It  was,  however,  discovered 
that  the  Burmese  were  disumulating;  and  consequently,  upon  the  armis- 
tice expiring,  notice  was  given  that  hostilities  would  be  renewed  on  the 
18th.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  Burmese  cause  was  hopeless, — all 
exertions  upon  the  part  of  the  officnv  were  nseleas;  the  soldiers,  too 
dispirited  to  offtf  any  df^ence,  were  driven  from  th«r  entrenchmenUi, 
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leaving  the  whole  of  their  artilleiy  and  stofres.  Prince  Memiaboo  an<I 
his  defeated  annj  retreated  as  qnicklj  as  possible^  closelj  pressed  by 
the  BritisL 

On  the  25th  the  army  was  again  on  its  march  throogh  a  comrtry 
desolated  by  fdry  and  fanaticism.  On  the  3l8t  two  Bormese  of  rank 
arriyedy  with  full  aothority  for  n^otiating  a  treaty,  and  General 
Campbell  refdsing  to  waive  one  point  of  his  former  demands,  was  as- 
sured they  would  be  yielded ;  but  no  entreaty  prevailed  on  him  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  his  army ;  he,  however,  agreed  not  to  pass  Bag« 
ham  Mew  for  twelve  days. 

Notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  these  envoys,  Campbell,  as  he 
proceeded  onwards,  ascertained  that  hostilities  were  to  be  renewed. 
The  king,  instigated  by  a  warrior  of  low  origin,  believed  his  boast^ 
that  with  thirty  thousand  men  he  could  annihilate  the  rebellious  stran- 
gers. A  fresh  levy  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  force  honoured 
with  the  title  of  "  Retrievers  of  the  king's  glory."  The  British  army, 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  two  brigades,  did  not  muster  two  thousand 
men  ;  nevertheless  Campbell  determinedly  pushed  on  to  Fagham  Mew. 
Clearing  the  jungle,  he  debouched  on  the  Burmese  army  sixteen  thou- 
sand strong;  regardless  of  their  position  and  numbers,  the  British 
dashed  into  their  centre,  which  was  speedily  overthrown,  and  the 
wings  with  great  difficulty  reached  the  second  line  of  redoubts  under 
the  walls  of  Pagham  Mew.  No  time  was  allowed  for  raDying ;  tiie 
English  troops  rushed  into  the  Burmese  entrenchments  and  within 
the  city,  and  thus  secured  the  victory.  This  was  the  most  sanguinary 
defeat  the  Burmese  had  yet  experienced.  Severe  as  had  been  their 
former  engagements,  this  was  still  more  so;  but  thirteen  hundred 
men,  with  their  boastful  leader,  returned  to  Ava  out  of  all  that  numerous- 
host. 

The  army  was  still  kept  marching  until  it  arrived  at  Gandaboo, 
forty-five  miles  from  the  capital,  when  the  Burmese  monarch,  com- 
pletely humbled  and  disheartened,  sent  envoys  to  conclude  peace  upon 
any  terms,  which  were  at  length  arranged,  and  the  treaty  signed  and 
sealed  at  Gandaboo  on  the  24  th.  By  this  act  the  king  of  Ava  renounced 
his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  over  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Jylna;  declared 
Httnzipore  an  independent  kingdom ;  acknowledged  the  mountainp  of 
Arracan  as  the  boundary  between  his  territory  and  the  Company's,  and 
yielded  the  whole  of  Tenasserim  to  the  British.  He  further  agreed  to 
pay,  in  four  payments,  a  crore  of  rupees,  not  to  punish  any  of  his 
subjects  who  had  assisted  us  during  the  war,  to  include  the  king  of 
in  the  Mnnesty,  and  to  grant  to  British  vessels  visiting  bis  portv 
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(he  same  priyileges  enjoyed  by  his  own  ships.     The  English,  on  their  ^ 
part,  undertook  to  fall  back  on  Bangoon  at  once,  to  leave  the  country 
entirely  upon  the  payment  of  the  second  instalment  of  the  crore  of 
rupees,  and  to  return  all  prisoners  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

On  the  5th  of  March  Sir  A.  Campbell  gave  the  order  for  returning 
to  Eangoon,  which  he  reached  without  any  casualties.  The  whole  of 
the  troops  did  not^  however,  return  by  this  route ;  a  body  of  sepoys, 
conducted  by  native  guides,  were  directed  to  cross  the  country  to  Arra< 
can,  where  they  arrived  without  much  trouble.  Ava  was  thus  proved 
to  be  accessible,  upon  any  future  occasion,  by  land  as  well  as  by  water. 

During  our  operations  against  the  Burmese  in  1825,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Bengal  executive  was  called  to  affairs  at  Bhurtpore,  where 
Durgoon  Sal,  immediately  upon  the  rajah*s  death,  usurped  the  throne 
rightfully  belonging  to  Bulwunt  Sing,  a  minor,  whose  interests  we 
had  promised  to  protect;  upon  which  the  guardians  of  the  prince 
fled  with  him  to  Calcutta,  and  prayed  the  assistance  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. Lord  Lake's  failure  at  Bhurtpore  had  created  a  strong 
party  there  inimical  to  the  British ;  and  it  had  been  wished  for  some 
time,  upon  political  grounds,  to  destroy  this  influence.  A  favourable 
opportunity  for  so  doing  now  presented  itself,  and  it  was  determined  to 
destroy  the  hallucination  that  Bhurtpore  was  impregnable.  Lord  Com- 
bermere  happening  to  arrive  in  Lidia  at  this  juncture,  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army;  and  on  the  10th  of  December,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  supported  by  a,  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  ap- 
peared before  the  walls.  Unwilling  that  the  females  and  children 
should  encounter  the  horrors  of  such  an  assault  as  must  ensue,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Durgoon  Sal,  on  the  21st,  urging  him  to  send  them 
out  of  the  fort,  and  offering  safe  conduct  to  them,  and  further  gave 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  execution  of  his  humane  desires ;  he  after- 
wards further  extended  the  time  twelve  hours,  though  without  any 
result. 

On  the  23d  besieging  operations  commenced,  the  north-east  angle 
being  selected  as  the  point  cTappui,  the  British  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  Kuddum  Kundee,  a  village,  and  completing  their 
first  parallel  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  The  remainder  of  the 
month  was  employed  in  constructing  and  repairing  batteries  and  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  general  assault,  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire 
being  sustained  by  the  town  during  the  whole  time.  At  length,  on 
the  3d  of  January,  1826,  the  artillery  began  to  breach  the  curtains.  The 
tough  mud-walls  were,  however,  much  more  effective  than  masonry;  and, 
as  the  batteries  produced  but  little  effect,  recourse  was  had  to  mining. 
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On  the  IMi  two  mines  were  driven,  and  sprang  micoessfolly  (prerioas 
mines  bad  proved  ineffecttre,  or  were  rendered  abortive  by  tiie  be- 
si^;ed) ;  and  an  excellent  breach  in  the  walls  being  reported,  the  18th 
was  fixed  on  for  the  assault.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  troops  forming 
the  storming-partj  readied  the  advanced  trenches  without  being  dis- 
covered ;  idiile  Qeoeral  ^cholls  and  General  Rejnells,  at  the  bead 
of  their  brigades,  were  respectively  to  mount  the  left  and  right 
breaches,  the  explosion  of  the  mine  being  the  signal  for  attack.  The 
explosion  took  place  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  carrying  away 
the  entire  salient  angle  and  a  great  portion  of  the  stone  cavalier  in  the 
rear.  The  troops  immediately  advanced  with  great  order  and  determi- 
nation; and  shortly,  notwithstanding  the  fiiry  of  the  besieged,  carried 
the  breaches,  and  in  two  hours  the  whole  rampart  environing  the  town 
and  the  gates  of  the  citadel  were  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers  :  very 
shortly  afterwards  the  citadel  itself  was  captured.  Gknend  Hugh,  who 
had  been  specially  appointed  to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape,  so  judici- 
ously disposed  his  men  that  Durgoon  Sal,  his  wife,  and  two  sons,  were, 
with  a  strong  body  of  horse,  made  prisoners  in  their  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  8th  Light  Cavalry. 

It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  four  thousand  of  the  besieged 
fell  in  this  assault,  and  scarcely  a  man  escaped  through  Hugh's  cordon 
of  cavalry.  The  whole  of  the  military  stores  and  ammunition  being 
captured,  the  political  and  military  power  of  Bhurtpore  was  annihi- 
lated, and  the  fortifications  demolished,  by  Lord  Combermere's  order, 
on  the  0th  of  February.  All  the  remaining  fortresses  belonging  to  the 
rajah  surrendered,  and  the  rajah  himself  was  reinstated ;  after  w;luch 
Lord  Combermere  broke  up  the  camp,  and  returned  to  Calcutta  on  the 
20th  of  February. 

This  gallant  assault  merited,  and  received,  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
and  the  East  India  Company ;  and  what  was  still  more  gratifying,  the 
prize-money  which  the  king  presented  to  the  Company  was  ordered 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  distributed  among  the  troops. 

In  1827,  the  whole  of  British  India  being  in  a  state  of  tranqxullity. 
Lord  Amherst  proceeded  to  the  upper  provinces,  and  visited  Delhi, 
expressly  to  arrange  the  relations  of  the  British  government  with  the 
nominal  king  of  that  country;  his  negotiations  were  ended  by  setting 
aside  the  shadow  of  sovereignty  which  had  nominally  attached  to  the 
last  descendant  of  the  Mogul.  At  the  end  of  March  Lord  Amherst 
embarked  for  England  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Herald,  leaving  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bayley  to  administer  the  government  of  India  pending  the  arrivid 
of  his  successor. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


FBOM  THE  ADMIKISTBATION  OF  LORD  WILLIAM  BSNTINCK  TO  THE 
ANNEXATION  OF  SCINPE  AND  THE  PACIFICATION  OF  OWALIOB. 

A.a  1828-1844. 

THE  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  sucoeeded  Earl 
Amherst,  was,  unlike  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  marked  by 
no  warlike  demonstrations. .  The  inroads  of  hordes  of  hill-tribes,  the 
punishment  and  dethronement  of  the  petty  rajah  of  Coorg,  and  some 
other  arrangements  with  various  tributary  powers,  were  not  sufficient 
to  disturb  the  general  tranquillity  which  now  pervaded  India,  and 
which  it  was  his  lordship's  fortime  to  turn  to  profitable  account.  The 
state  of  the  services  received  the  governor-general's  earnest  attention, 
and  many  reforms  were  introduced  into  their  various  bfymches,  which, 
however  unpalatable  to  the  members,  were  calculated  greatly  to  imr 
prove  their  efficiency.  Many  concessions  were  also  made  to  the  natives 
of  India ;  not  the  least  valuable  of  which  was  an  enactment  freeing 
seceders  from  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  faith  within  the  Bengal 
Presidency  from  the  penalties  which  had,  under  the  old  native  laws, 
attached  to  such  an  act,  viz.  the  forfeiture  of  their  personal  and  family 
property. 

Educational  and  other  public  institutions  received  his  lordship*s 
warmest  support ;  and  to  this  day  the  name  of  Bentinck  is  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  British  India.  Two  projects  of 
national  importance  were  at  this  time  undertaken ;  of  one  of  which 
the  ultimate  benefits  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated — the  opening  of 
communications  between  British  India  and  the  countries  west  of  the 
Indus  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  establishment  of  an  overland 
steam  communication  between  England  and  India. 

The  former  of  these  projects  had  for  its  objects  the  extension  of  British 
commerce,  and  the  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  a  Eussian  invasion 
from  that  quarter.    This  important  and  dangerous  task  was  confided  to 
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lieatenant,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  who  gatiiered  and  pub- 
lished some  valuable  information  respecting  the  political  condition,  the 
commercial  relations,  and  the  geographical  features  of  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Indus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  No  commercial  advan- 
tages have  as  jet  sprung  from  his  labours,  with  the  exception  of  the 
complete  navigation  of  the  Indus  by  steamers ;  whilst,  as  regards  po- 
litical occurrences,  the  only  result  has  been  the  disastrous  Afghan  cam- 
paign, which  may  truly  be  traced  to  this  exploration. 

Of  far  greater  magnitude  and  solid  advantage  to  Indo-British  com- 
merce was  the  rapid  and  safe  communication,  first  commenced  during 
Lord  W.  Bentinck's  administration,  between  India  and  this  country 
by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean.  To  Lieutenant 
Waghom  belongs  all  the  merit  of  having  conceived  and  thoroughly 
carried  out  this  scheme  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  constituted  authorities 
of  India,  at  home  and  abroad.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened  man  who 
at  this  time  ruled  India,  Waghom's  efforts  were  rightly  estimated,  and 
in  the  end  completely  carried  out,  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  eveiy 
interest  connected  with  our  possessions  in  the  East 

The  navigation  of  the  Ganges  by  steam-vessels  was  during  this 
peaceful  administration  set  on  foot  with  the  most  complete  success; 
and  has  since,  tmder  a  completer  system,  afforded  great  facilities  to 
the  internal  traffic  of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

In  the  year  1833,  the  discussions  in  parliament  on  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  charter  led  to  some  great  and  important 
changes  in  the  functions  of  this  powerful  body.  The. principal  of  these 
changes  may  be  placed  under  the  following  heads  :  The  Company  re- 
tained its  political  rights,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, gave  its  entire  attention  to  the  government  of  India.  It  ceased 
to  be  a  commercial  body,  gave  up  its  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  trade, 
and  abandoned  that  of  India;  the  trade  to  both  countries  was  de* 
dared  to  be  free  to  every  British  subject.  British  subjects  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  any  part  of  the  Indian  territories.  The 
shareholders  were  guaranteed  a  fixed  dividend  upon  their  capital  of 
6,000,000^. ;  and  a  sinking-fund  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
deeming the  Company's  stock  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  if  deemed  neces- 
sary. With  these  leading  provisoes,  the  charter  was  renewed  for  a 
further  term  of  twenty  years,  expiring  in  the  year  1853. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  resigned  the  administration  of  Indian  affain 
eariy  in  1835,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  health  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
March  set  sail  for  England,  regretted  by  the  native  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  European  community. 
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The  Etdvent  of  Lord  Auckland  aa  govnnor-general  of  India  vas 
deatined  to  prove  a  momentous  epoch  io  the  Anglo-Indian  annalii.  Oa 
this  appointment  being  made  known,  the  public  were  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  guess  what  peculiar  quality  of  bis  lordship  had  fonned  the  jusd- 
ficatioD  of  the  act.  None  knew  what  his  administrative  ability  might 
amount  to  ;  and  all  who  took  the  trouble  to  form  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  were  unanimous  that  the  name  of  Auckland  could  by  no  human 
posubility  become  distinguished  in  connexion  with  the  government  of 
the  vast  territories  over  which  it  was  decided  that  he  should  hold  an 
almost  uncontrolled  away.  But  these  cavillers  were  mbtaken;  they 
knew  not  their  man.  Before  these  sceptics  in  the  achievementa  of  an 
Auckland  were  tliree  years  older,  they  had  the  strongest  possible  rea- 
sons for  according  to  his  lordship  a  distinction  and  a  notoriety  aa 
world-wide,  and  as  indelible,  as  any  achieved  by  a  Clive  or  a  Welling- 
ton. It  was  Ijird  Auckland's  destiny  to  place  the  British  anna  in  a 
portion  they  had  never  previously  occupied  on  the  continent  of  India  j 
to  carve  out  for  the  British  forces  a  career  as  disastrous  as  its  origin 
was  unjuBtdfiable  and  unworthy ;  to  peril  our  position  in  the  East ;  to 
sacrifice  an  army  of  brave  men ;  and  finally,  to  clothe  half  the  nation 
in  mourning,  and  to  orerwhelm.the  other  half  with  shame  and  in^g- 
nation. 

On  the  arnval  of  this  amicably-disposed  nobleman  in  Calcutta,  ho 
found  India  rife  with  rumours  of  Russian  diplomacy  and  Russian  in- 
trigue. Every  political  occurrence  of  the  day  was  set  down  to  autocratic 
influence ;  every  foreign  traveller,  in.  moustaches  was  believed  to  be  a 
diplomate  or  o£Gcer  of  engineers  from  St.  Fetersburgh  ;  and  every  Arab 
or  Beloodiee  trader  who- crossed  the  western  frontier  was  transformed 
by  these  political  genii  o£  the  Company's  service  into  a  Eussiau  spy. 

Shah  Soojah,  the  imbecile  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  had  been  expelled 
that  country,  in  the  ordinary  eastern  style,  to  make  room  for  one  fax 
better  aUe  to  rule  such  a  turbulent  people  as  were  his  subjects ;  and 
the  deposed  ehlef  appeared  well  satisfied  to  find  himself  with  his  head 
on  his  shoulders,  eating  the  Company's  "  salt"  within  the  walls  of 
the  British  fortress  of  Loodiauah,  oue  of  the  north-western  frontier 
stations. 

The  Punjab  or  "  Country  of  the  live  Bivera,"  which  formed  the 
barrier  between  our  extrenu  frontiers  and  the  turbulent  Afghans^ 
was  at  that  time  under  the  away  of  Bunjeet  Singh,  a  chief  whose 
valour  and  indomitable  energy  and  activity  had  won  fur  bim  the  title  of 
the  "  lion  of  the  Punjab."    Between  this  chief  and  the  Afghan  rulers 
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a  constant  succession  of  hostilities  took  place  with  varying  results, 
though  most  frequently  in  fay  our  of  the  "  Lion."* 

The  mission  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander  Barnes  to  Cabol 
in  1837^  although  aj^arentlj  successful  at  the  time,  hore  no  fruit;  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  ruler  of  that  country,  with  many  pro- 
mises on  his  lips,  cared  as  little  for  our  friendship  and  our  commerce 
as  for  our  hostility.^ 

-  Another  party  of  dii^omatists,  military  and  civil,  was  dispatched  to 
Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  treaty 
with  Bunjeet  Singh.  So  far  as  the  signatures  to  a  parchment  were 
concerned,  every  thing  was  attained  that  had  been  hoped  for ;  and 
the  governor -general,  who  was  already  planning,  at  the  instigation  of 
others,  the  chastisement  of  Dost  Mohammed,  the  restoration  of  the  im> 
becile  Shah  Soojah,  and  the  defeat  of  the  so -much -dreaded  Russian 
influence  in  that  quarter,  flattered  himself  that  Lahore  would  prove 
a  safe  and  accessible  road  by  which  to  reach  the  walls  of  CabooL 

In  October  1838  war  with  the  Dost  was  proclaimed  from  the  cool 
retirement  of  Simla ;  and  so  determined  were  the  abettors  of  this  ill-- 
advised scheme,  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  Bengal  and  Bom- 
bay armies  were  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  Shikapore  in  Scinde. 
These  forces  amounted  to  15,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  4000  at  Fe* 
rozepore,  and  ,a  native  contingent  provided  by  Shah  Soojah,  but  paid 
by  us,  amounting  to  6000. 

Our  troops  encountered  disasters  from  the  outset.  The  cholera, 
want  of  a  sufficient  means  of  transport,  jealousy  and  heart-burnings 
amongst  the  commanders,  and  lastly,  .the  trying  season  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  march,  all  contributed  to  impart  a  prestige  of  no 
cheering  character  to  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 

Sir  John  Keane,  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Indus,  was  seconded  by  officers  as  brave  and  energetic  as  any  in 
the  service.  Among  them  were  Major- General  Nott,  Sir  W.  Cotton, 
Brigadier  Sale,  and  Colonel  Dennie.  The  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  the  commissariat  were,  however,  of  the  worst  possible  kind ;  and 
added  to  this  was  the  enormous  number  of  camp-followers,  amounting 

1  The  Sikh  raler  appears  to  have  been  keenly  olive  to  the  process  of  albeorption  of 
tiative  states  by  the  English,  although  he  felt  it  to  be  his  policy  to  remain  on  niendly 
terms  with  so  powerful  a  neighbom'.  It  is  related  of  him  that  in  a  conTersation  with 
a  Company's 'officer,  he  pointed  to  a  large  map  of  India  before  him,  on  which  the 
British  territories  were  defined  by  a  narrow  red  band,  and  exclaimed,  "  When  Buiyeet 
dies.  Company's  red  line  swallow  up  all  Punjab  country." 
'    *  Alexander  Buraoif  Trarehi  in  AJS^iamstsa,  &». 
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to  nearlj  100,000 ;  these  h^d  to  be  provided  for  amidst  stnnge  and 
nnfriendlf  oountnes,  upon  a  march  of  extraordinarj  length  and  of 
great  phTsical  difficnltiei.'     It  wae  not  sorpriaing,  therefore,  that  tliess 


Circumstances,  added  to  the  want  of  unanimity  in  action  amongst  the 
divisions  of  the  army,  should  have  placed  the  inraders  in  a  difficult 
and  perilous  position. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  Bengal  column,  under  ^  John  Eeane 
and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  reached  tbe  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Western  Afghanistan,  scarcely  on  the  threshold  of  thm  journey;  yet 
even  then  their  provisions  ran  short,  and  the  allowance  of  the  troops 
was  reduced  to  one  hait     The  dangerous  and  difficult  passage  of  the 

*  Buuf  8  Ontlhie  of  the  Op«ntiaaa  of  ths  Britlih  Troop*  in  Sctnde  osd  Afghasirtod. 
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Bolan  PiM,  aereakj  milei  in  lengUi,  was  effected  after  nuidi 
end  iHien  the  troops  reached  Queitah  on  the  4th  of  April,  so  i^edoeei 
wefe  they  in  all  their  SDj^lieSy  that  the  camp-foUowers  were  under  tfa 
neeessitj  of  feeding  on  roots,  skins  of  beasts,  Ac. 

Thenee  to  Candahar  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  and  followers  irer 
reij  great;  and  iHien  they  reached  that  city  on  the  4th  of  Maijr,  tlM 
latter  dwindled  down  to  20,000.  The  expectation  that  supplies  iroal<i 
be  there  obtained  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  anny^  foand 
itself  as  badly  fed  as  erer ;  and,  in  order  not  to  exbanst  ooinpletd|y 
the  miserable  means  of  the  commissariat,  a  moTc  onward  towmrds 
Ohozuee  was  at  once  decided  npon,  although  the  distance  was  ftdly  220 
oqUcs,  and  the  army  wanted  most  of  the  requisites  for  a  long  jonmcj. 

On  the  21st  of  July  the  British  troops  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Ghuznee,  which  were  found  to  be  fiir  stronger  than  had  been  anticipiLted. 
Hesitation  would  have  been  ruinous;  and  the  choice  lay  between  making 
a  dash  at  this  stronghold,  and  a  timely  retreat  to  the  starting  point. 
Fortunately  fdt  the  besiegers,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  town  had  not  been  built  up  with  masonry,  and  accordingly  this  was 
blown  in  with  gunpowder  during  the  night,  the  breach  thus  effected 
being  at  once  taken  advantage  of  by  a  storming  party,  seconded  by  all 
the  troops  arailable  for  an  assault  of  the  kind.     The  town  was  qui<^y 
captured;  and,  in  spite  of  some  desperate  resistance  firom  the  Afgl^an 
garrison,  the  citadel  fell  within  a  few  hours.    The  loss  of  the  British  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  but  trifling;  that  of  the  besieged  amounted  to 
1000  slain,  and  3000  wounded  and  captured. 

The  fall  of  this  stronghold  of  the  Afghans  was  fortunate  in  many 
respects ;  for  it  not  only  afforded  the  troops  much  that  was  needecj^ 
but  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy,  and  at  once  opened  the 
road  to  Cabool.    The  army  was  not  allowed  a  long  halt;  Colonel  Wade^ 
who  was  moving  onwards  from  Peshawur,  fought  his  way  through  the 
Kyber  Pass  and  seized  Jellalabad,  driving  before  him  Akbar  Khan,  the 
second  son  of  the  Do8t>  and  capturing  a  large  supply  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  horses.     On  the  30th  of  July  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
with  Sir  John  Keane,  Shah  Soojah,  and  Mr.  MacNagbten,  marched  to- 
wards the  capital ;  from  which,  as  they  approached.  Dost  Mohammed 
fled  with  a  chosen  body  of  horsemen,  making  his  way  to  the  west, 
beyond  the  reach  of  regular  troops. 

Deserted  by  their  ruler  and  every  chieftain  of  any  consequence,  the 
inhabitants  of  Cabool  had  little  choice  left  them  but  to  open  their  gates 
to  the  advancing  columns  of  the  British,  who  entered  the  Afghan  capita^ 
irith  Shah  Soojah  at  their  head,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  rio- 
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tory.  There  were  none  to  oppose  the  placing  the  English  nominee  on 
the  throne;  and  this  was  accordingly  done;  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  actors  how  they  were  to  manage  to  keep 
him  there  without  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  military  force. 

Thus  far  the  game  had  proceeded  smoothly  enough;  despite  the  pri- 
vations of  the  troops,  every  thing  had  succumbed  to  them;  and  if  the 
miserable  arrangements  of  a  most  defective  commissariat  had  not  in* 
volved  the  army  in  utter  confusion,  it  was  owing  rather  to  good  fortune 
than  to  any  other  contingency. 

The  commander-in-chief  hastened  from  the  scene  of  his  hollow  ex- 
ploits ;  and  scarcely  resting  at  the  seat  of  government,  took  his  way 
home,  to  shew  himself  to  the  British  public  as  the  conqueror  of 
Afghanistan,  receiving,  as  the  fruit  of  his  splendid  achievement,  a  title 
and  a  pension;  the  greatest  exploit  of  the  entire  campaign  having  been 
the  blowing  open  of  a  wooden  door  with  a  few  bags  of  gunpowder. 

The  bulk  of  the  troops  followed  their  retreating  commander;  a  small 
force  being  left  behind  in  various  positions,  scarcely  any  of  which  wero 
tenable  f^inst  an  enemy.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  Sir  WiUiam 
MacNaghten  were  left  at  Cabool  in  a  political  capacity,  with  a  garrison 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Elphinstone  and  General  Sale^ 
badly  housed,  and  still  worse  provided  with  a  commissariat.  So  mise- 
rably, indeed,  was  this  department  conducted,  that  it  was  frequently 
only  by  dint  of  hard  bribing,  that  any  provisions  could  be  procured 
from  the  neighbouring  country. 

Matters  remained  tranquil  through  the  first  winter;  which,  in  that 
country,  proved  a  most  severe  season  for  our  troops,  both  European 
and  native.  The  spring  ushered  in  a  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store  for 
the  British.  Dost  Mohammed  was  known  to  be  at  no  great  distance 
from  Cabool,  raising  the  people,  and  inciting  them  to  vengeance  on 
the  unbelieving  invaders  of  their  country.  Akbar  Khan,  his  ''fighting" 
son,  was  every  where  leading  large  bodies  of  Afghan  troops  against 
our  outposts;  cutting  off  supplies,  and  harassing  the  troops  in  every 
possible  manner. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1840)  some  sharp  encounters  with  the 
enemy  took  place,  much  to  his  discomfiture;  the  rude  courage  and 
brute  energy  of  his  wild  troops  being  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
ciplined bravery  of  English  regiments.  After  many  desperate  engage- 
ments, Dost  Mohammed  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  British 
envoy,  Sir  W.  MacNaghten;  and  was,  before  the  end  of  the  ^ear,  sent 
beyond  the  frontier.  A  pension  of  30,000^.  a  year  was  allowed  him^ 
and  a  residence  for  himself  and  his  numerous  family  allotted  at  Mus* 
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aoorie,  on  the  north-western  frontier,  where  he  qnietly  renuuned  aw«iE-' 
ing  the  ixiur«e  of  events. 

They  were  not  very  long- in  casdng  their  shadows  on  the  fore- 
ground. Akbar  Khtm  had  been  no  party  to  his  father's  submission ; 
and  so  far  from  contem  plating  a  similar  course,  omitted  no  opportanitj 
of  falling  upon  any  British  force  which  came  ia.  his  way.  Month  aflieF 
month  witnessed  the  same  system  of  desultoiy  warfare;  always  to  our 
damage,  and  seldom  to  that  of  the  enemy,  who  were  completely  mas- 
ten  of  this  art  of  campugning. 

Beyond  this  system  of  petty  and  vexatious  warfare,  and  the  evi- 
dently-growing dislike  of  the  people  to  our  influence  and  presence  in 
the  country,  there  was  little  to  disturb  the  course  of  events  at  CabooL 
At  the  same  time  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  could  see  beloir 
the  surface  <^  things,  and  who  prophesied  the  approaching  storm. 
Hints,  wamings,  and  advice  were  alike  thrown  away  upon  the  British 
envoy,  who  appeared  to  discredit  all  that  did  not  coincide  with  hia  own 
previously-formed  opinions.* 

This  strange  infatuation  clung  to  him  up  to  the  last  moment;  and 
when  the  2d  of  November,  1641,  ushered  in  a  general  rising  of  the  people 
of  Cabool,  he  was  stii)  unpersuaded  of  any  real  danger,  and  expressed  a 
belief  that  "it  would  all  blow  over."  It  did  blow  over;  but  it  swept 
with  it  the  existence  of  the  whole  English  force.  From  that  fatal  morn- 
ing the  record  of  events  in  Afghanistan  is  a  sad  and  terrible  recital, 
uncheered  by  but  one  single  bright  and  stirring  deed— the  gallant  and 
apparently  hopeless  defence  of  Jellalabad  by  its  small  and  ill-provided 
garrison. 

The  massacre  of  Bumes,  and  every  officer,  woman,  and  child  found 
with  him  in  the  city,  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  the  commissariat, 
and  the  gathering  of  numerous  bodies  of  Afghans  within  and  abont 
the  walls.  The  enei^  and  faculties  of  both  ofBcera  and  men  seemed 
to  have  been  comi)letely  paralysed  by  the  suddenness,  rather  than  tin 
greatness  of  the  danger;  and  in  this  manner  many  valuable  days  wero 
ButFered  to  pass,  adding  to  the  coniidencc  and  numbers  of  the  enemy; 
and  in  proportion  dispiriting  our  own  troops.  Eesistance  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  tactics  adopted  by  this  moat  unfortunate  body  of  meiv 
who  preferred  trusting  to  negotiations  with  men  who  were  proverbial 
for  their  utter  faitblessuess,  rather  than  to  their  own  energy. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  Akbar  Ehan  arrived  in  Cabool  with 
a  chosen  body  of  horse;  and  from  that  day  matters  drew  rapidly  to  a 
crisis.  Conferences  were  held  between  the  chief  and  the  British  envoy, 
•  Ttw  MUltuy  Opcraikn*  at  Cabool,  &o.,  bjr  UaaUataat  Tiuamt  E^ia, 
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which  resulted  in  an  airangement  that  the  British  e^uld  immedialieiy 
evacuate  Afghanistan,  being  guaranteed  a  safe  passage  to  India  and 
supplies  of  provisions.  Dost  Mohammed  was  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  his  country,  Shah  Soojah  to  retire  within  British  territories,  and  per- 
petual friendship  to  be  firknly  established  between  the  two  powers. 

The  troops  began  to  prepare  for  their  humiliating  march  on  the 
14th  December;  on  the  23d,  as  the  remainder  of  the  forces  joined  the 
main  body.  Sir  W.  MacNaghten  was  invited  to  a  final  conference  with 
the  Afghan  chief,  and  during  a  short  interview  was  kOled  by  a  pistol- 
shot,  as  some  have  declared,  fired  by  the  hand  of  Akbar  E^an. 

The  retreat  of  the  English  forces,  amounting  to  4500  men  and  some 
12,000  of  camp-followers,  took  place,  as  arranged,  on  the  6fch  of  Janu- 
ary; but  no  sooner  had  they  cleared  the  walls  of  Cabool  than  parties 
of  A%hans  harassed  their  rear  and  picked  off  the  stragglers  day  and 
night.  The  horrors  of  that  humiliating  retreat  were  heightened  by  the 
severity  of  the  season  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  First  the 
wounded,  and  then  the  ladies  and  children,  were  given  i^  to  the  Af- 
ghans as  the  only  hope  of  saving  them ;  finally,  abandoning  all  fur- 
ther hope,  the  soldiers  and  camp-followers  gave  themselves  to  despair, 
and  either  lay  down  to  die  in  the  snow,  or  fell  in  the  rear,  and  were 
despatched  by  A%han  bullets.  From  straggling  shots  the  work  of 
death  proceeded  until  it  became  wholesale  slaughter ;  and  before  many 
days  had  elapsed,  of  all  that  host  of  twenty-six  thousand  souls  but  one 
Englishman,  Dr.  Brydon,  and  a  few  sepoys  and  followers,  escaped  with 
the  terrible  tidings  to  JeUalabad,  where  the  gallant  Sale  held  his  posi- 
tion with  the  courage  and  determination  c^  a  hero. 

Meanwhile  Candahar  was  held  by  General  Nott  and  a  strong  body 
of  troops ;  Ghuznee  was  kept  possession  of  by  Colonel  Palmer  and  a 
mere  handful  of  sepoys ;  whilst  Shah  Soojah  contrived  to  make  good 
his  position  in  Cabool  itself,  despite  the  presence  of  Akbar  Khan  and 
the  treachery  or  feebleness  of  nearly  every  Afghan  chieftain. 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Jel- 
lalabad,  Akbar  Khan  invested  it  with  an  army  strong  in  numbers,  but 
deficient  in  every  requisite  for  conducting  a  siege.  With  the  old 
crumbling  walls  of  tiie  fort  tottering  at  every  discharge  of  cannon, 
with  wide  gaps  in  their  defences,  which  any  other  enemy  would  have 
known  how  to  avail  himself  of,  Sale  and  his  gallant  little  party  not 
only  bid  tiie  besiegers  bold  defiance,  but  sallied  out  for  forage,  and  did 
no  small  mischief  in  the  Afghan  camp. 

Whilst  the  above  was  transpiring,  and  when  the  English  captives, 
ladies,  officers,  and  children,  were  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence 
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in  A^lian  cfamgeons,  G«nend  PoHodc  wis  makiiigliis  waj  witli  a  idief 
acroes  the  Pimjab;  and  at  the  game  moment^  the  instigatonof  all  these 
diaasten  were  issuing  instmctions  lor  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Cabool,  leaving  the  prisoners  of  eoorse  to  their  fiite. 

The  winter  of  1841  brought  no  hope  for  the  pent-up  garrisons  or 
the  captires  in  Afghanistan,  The  troops  of  Akbar  continued  to  press 
hard  upon  every  fort  in  the  possession  of  the  English ;  and  though 
JeUalabad  and  Candahar  held  out  gaUantly,  Palmer  was  compelled  to 
evacoate  Gbnznee,  when,  as  was  nsnallj  the  case,  nearij  ererj  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  garrison  was  butchered  as  they  marched  out 
under  the  capitulation.  Palmer  was  reserved  for  torture  and  imprison- 
ment, willi  one  or  two  of  his  (^cers. 

At  length  brighter  days  dawned  upon  the  army  of  the  Indus.  The 
nervous  and  imbecile  Auckland  was  replaced  by  Lord  Ellenborougfa,  a 
man  of  other  mettle,  who,  though  pestered  by  the  fears  and  phantasies  of 
the  incompetent  Council  of  Calcutta,  acted  on  the  impulsive  feeling  of 
doing  that  which  alone  could  retrieve  our  tarnished  reputation,  and  res- 
cued the  British  captives  by  the  means  alone  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional honour.  The  word  was  given,  and  heard  but  to  be  joyfully  obeyed. 
No  second  bidding  was  needed.  Pollock  continued  to  move  forward  with 
histroops  to  the  relief  of  the  gallant  band  in  JeUalabad.  The  A^gfaan% 
under  Akbar  Khan,  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Kyber  Pass  in  vain  ; 
driven  from  every  point  by  the  bayonet,  the  enemy  fled  before  the 
British  troops,  and  from  the  moment  of  emerging  from  that  dangerous 
mountain -gorge  the  British  forces  met  with  no  further  resistance.  The 
army  of  the  Khan  had  melted  away  like  snow  before  the  noonday  sun. 

On  the  16th  April  the  troops  of  Pollock  and  Side  met  under  the 
tottering  walls  of  Jellalabad,  with  what  delight  to  all  parties  may  be 
readily  imagined.  But  all  felt  that  the  time  was  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  mere  rejoicings  or  congratulations.  Both  generals  knew  well 
the  critical  position  of  the  remainder  of  our  pent-up  forces,  the  re- 
vengeful,  impetuous  temper  of  Akbar,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Sale;  and  they 
felt  that  if  any  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck,  it  must  be  achieved  at  once, 
with  the  €clat  of  Pollock's  recent  victories  still  fr^sh  in  the  minds  of 
the  enemy  and  their  own  troops.  Had  their  own  impulses  only 
been  consulted,  Cabool  would  have  been  in  their  hands  within  a 
week ;  but  unfortunately  a  reference  was  yet  to  be  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Government ! 

It  was  thus  the  middle  of  August  before  a  combined  movement  was 
made  by  the  three  genends,  Nott,  Pollock,  and  Sale,  from  Candahar 
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and  Jellalabad.  The  former  moved  out  with  seren  thousand  troops ; 
and  defeating  one  of  the  Afghan  chiefe,  who  attempted  to  intercept  his 
march,  razed  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  Ghuznee,  the  scene  of  so 
much  treachery  and  disaster  to  our  countrymen.  On  the  other  side,  the 
combined  forces  of  Pollock  and  Sale  did  not  proceed  without  force ; 
but  in  every  case  in  which  opposition  was  offered  victory  declared 
for  them.  Indeed  every  sword  that  was  drawn,  every  shot  that  was 
fired,  told  in  honour  of  the  British,  and  served  but  to  render  the  cause 
of  the  Afghans  more  desperate. 

The  final  struggle  for  the  mastery  took  place  at  the  Khoord  Cabool 
Pass,  a  most  difiicult  and  commanding  position,  where  the  enemy  mus- 
tered in  considerable  numbers;  but  to  oppose  in  vain.  Nothing  could 
now  restrain  our  troops,  who  seemed  eager  for  the  fray,  and  driving 
the  foe  before  them  firom  every  defile  and  mountain-path,  sealed  the 
fate  of  that  short  and  glorious  campaign. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  the  forces  of  Pollock  and  Sale  arrived 
at  Cabool,  where  they  found,  as  expected,  that  numerous  changes  had 
taken  place.  Revolutions  and  savage  conflicts  had  succeeded  each  other 
with  rapidity.  The  chiefs  had  been  divided  among  themselves  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  two  rulers,  and  eventually  the  assassination  of  Shah  Soojah 
had  to  a  degree  paved  the  way  to  something  bearing  the  semblance  of 
amity.  No  sooner  did  the  news  of  the  junction  of  the  British  forces 
at  Jellalabad  reach  the  ears  of  Akbar  than  he  prepared  for  flighty 
making  arrangements  at  the  same  time  for  carrying  his  numerous  pri- 
soners with  him  into  the  wilds  of  Toorkhistan.  On  the  notification  of 
the  advance  of  the  generals  towards  the  capital,  the  Afghan  chief  put 
his  plans  into  execution ;  and  whilst  he  hurried  off  his  own  treasures 
and  family  towards  the  north-west,  and  himself  hastened  to  watch  the 
steps  of  the  British,  the  English  captives,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  were  despatched,  in  charge  of  an  Afghan  khan, 
towards  Bameean,  where  they  were  detained  for  upwards  of  a  week, 
awaiting  further  instructions  from  Akbar.  The  orders  of  the  latter 
had  been  to  kill  all  the  sick,  wounded,  or  feeble,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
delay  in  their  march ;  but  although  the  khan  shewed  little  regard  for  his 
charge,  he  hesitated  to  carry  into  execution  these  barbarous  instructions.^ 

Fortunately  for  the  prisoners,  this  chief  was  easily  swayed  by  inte- 
rest ;  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion ;  and  the  officers  in  his  custody 
were  not  long  in  ascertaining  that  a  bribe  sufficiently  liberal  would 
induce  their  jailor  to  open  the  doors  of  their  prison-house.  The  result 
of  their  negotiations  was,  that  2000^.  were  to  be  paid  down  to  the 

'  Journal  of  Impriflonment  in  A%haniflrt»n :  lieutenant  V.  Eyre. 
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Uian  and  a  pension  settled  on  him ;  for  which  he  was  to  fling  off  alle^ 
giance  to  Akbar,  and  maintain  the  party  in  the  fort  against  all  enemies 
ontil  relief  could  be  obtained.  The  position  of  independence  taken  up 
by  the  old  khan  and  his  followers  and  British  companions  soon  drew 
around  them  some  of  the  neighbouring  chiefis,  who  doubtless  were 
aware  of  the  present  aspect  of  affidrs  at  Cabool,  and  were  able  to  make 
a  shrewd  guess  at  the  probable  course  of  events.  These  people  guaran- 
teed support  and  aid  to  the  English  party ;  and  at  length,  when  news 
was  brought  the  latter  of  the  successes  of  Pollock  and  the  dispersion 
of  Akbar^s  forces,  they  moved  boldly  and  rejoicingly  from  their  prison- 
fort,  and  turned  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  Cabool.  Their  party 
was,  however,  but  a  small  one;  and  they  were  not  without  apprehensions 
lest  Akbar  might  still  be  hovering  about  to  intercept  any  relief  sent  to 
them^  the  more  so  as  some  report  reached  them  that  a  strong  body  of 
Afghan  horse  was  following  in  their  steps  to  huny  them  off  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus. 

On  the  first  evening  of  their  bivouacking,  they  received  dedded 
intelligence  of  the  complete  successes  of  the  various  bodies  of  British 
troops,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Afghans  and  their  chief  Akbar. 
The  glad  intelligence  was  confirmed  during  that  night  by  the  arrival  in 
their  little  camp  of  a  native  trooper,  bearing  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard 
Bhakespeare,  informing  them  of  his  near  approach  to  their  assistance 
with  a  strong  body  of  Riissilbash  horse.  Before  daylight  the  little 
party  set  forward  on  their  way  to  meet  their  deliverers  with  beating 
hearts ;  and  at  noon,  whilst  resting  under  the  shade  of  a  ruined  fort, 
they  were  gladdened  by  the  approach  of  Sir  Richard  and  his  cavaky; 
mustering  six  hundred. 

Fears  were,  however,  still  entertained  that  an  attempt  at  rescue 
might  be  made  by  the  desperate  Akbar,  especially  as  a  dangerous 
pass  had  to  be  traversed  on  their  road  to  the  capital.  '  Accordingly,  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  General  Pollock,  requesting  instant  rein- 
forcement ;  whilst  on  their  part  every  available  means  were  used  to 
push  on  their  way,  with  but  little  rest  or  desire  for  halting.  On 
the  20th  they  encountered  an  officer  who  had  ridden  on  in  advance 
of  the  approaching  relief;  and  from  him  they  gathered  the  joyfiil 
intelligence  that  General  Sale's  brigade  was  but  a  mile  or  two  in  the 
rear. 

The  happiness  of  this  day  may  be  imagined.  The  long-lost  wife 
and  daughter  were  restored  in  safety  to  the  man  who  had  so  gallantly 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  country  within  the  litUe  fort  of  Jellalv 
bad ;  and  many  a  missing  one  was  met  that  day  by  friends  or  anxious 
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rehtivea.^  It  was  indeed  a  joyful  meeting,  and  gladly  did  the  whole 
party  set  forward  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  camp  outside  the  city  of 
Cabool.  This  they  reached  by  sunset  on  the  21st^  the  British  artillery 
rending  the  air  with  the  glad  echoes  of  their  thundering  welcome. 

The  remainder  of  this  eventful  history  may  be  soon  told.  By  at 
proclamation  issued  at  Simla,  the  governor- general  declared,  that 
having  retrieved  the  disasters  of  the  past,  and  taught  the  Afghans 
a  lesson  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten,  the  British  army  should  now 
evacuate  that  country  and  retire  to  Ferozepore.  After  a  short  period 
employed  in  interring  the  thousands  of  skeletons  of  our  slaughtered 
countrymen  that  literally  strewed  the  scenes  of  the  massacres  of  Cabool ; 
and  after  effectually  demolishing  the  citadel,  the  walls,  the  Bala  Hissur, 
and  every  building  of  any  strength  in  the  capital,  the  army  of  the  Indus 
set  out  on  its  homeward  march  upon  the  12th  of  October. 

At  Ferozepore  the  troops  were  received  by  the  governor-general 
and  his  staff,  and  many  and  hearty  were  the  congratiilations  given  and 
received  upon  this  happy  termination  to  a  sad  and  fatal  campaign.^ 
Rejoicings  and  festivities  wound  up  that  which  had  been  begun  in  rash* 
ness  and  infatuation,  and  consummated  in  disgrace,  bloodshed,  and  un* 
prisonment.  Heavy  as  was  the  retribution  that  descended  on  the  actors 
In  the  Afghan  tragedy,  the  remembrance  of  our  errors  and  our  disasters 
will  live  long  and  sadly  in  the  recollection  of  this  generation. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  as  though  peace  was  firmly  established  on 
the  Indian  continent ;  but  to  those  who  could  see  below  the  surface  of 
things,  the  tranquillity  was  but  a  deceptive  lull,  a  calm  ushering  in  the 
tempest  that  was  soon  to  burst  forth  in  another'quart«r. 

The  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  during  our  Af- 
ghan campaign  was  not  mended  on  the  return  of  the  army  from  that 
country,  the  Ameers  judging  that  we  should  not  have  retired  so  soon 
unless  we  had  met  with  further  reverses.  Our  evacuation  of  Afghanis- 
tan was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  virtual  defeat ;  and  it  soon  became 
pretty  evident  that  their  feelings  towards  us  were  not  improved,  nor 
their  disposition  more  friendly,  in  consequence  of  that  impression. 
Grave  doubts  have  been  since  entertained  by  many  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  our  operations  in  the  Scinde  country ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  question,  that  whilst  the  rulers  of  that  territory 
entertained  the  hostile  feelings  to  us  which  they  did,  no  security  could 
for  a  moment  exist  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  the  events  which  were  then  brought  about  must  of  necessity  have 
occurred. 

•  Journal  of  ImpriBomnoit  in  A^hanistan  :  Eyre.  '  Lady  Salens  Journal. 
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OmtioiiB.  wMiMii^rwt  ancl  vt^L}  :nifiBjdrr  moBB  wtn  iwipi nytifl  to* 
ivards  tiie  AmeerK.  v>  iudnee  an  ■mumbk'  dispoBZtiaii,  at  st  tDOT 
m  peaDBfo]  B&p  of  eancnts  :  hm  aL  tiusp  imimiii  abbdi  to  lisve  Iteen 
plored  in  Tain  :  and  "whcL  h  wm^  eriaent  tiiA  box  me  emme 
ac[opt<ed.  Xitvrd  HDflDi^arcFiipik  ^inv  ikm  sioir  lo  ardflr  iSB  csBCBtkm. 
Thr  Amaexfi  bad  dnriiir  tiic  cmnr  ^nnser  wBamm  of  1842 
ImaJT  en»acf*d  in  csihfirxnr  likeir  forces  and  takxng  up 
pontian  ;  viiilar  the  woctul  Sir  OucricE  Kiqiier  atrangdifBiBd  ^is 
attitede,  ad  madr  f*vBnr  diBi^oBiiian  for  acting:  «o  smmib  as  the 
BkonoeDt  flbonld  aErhre.  Ttufi  TOnmmiT  ocscmTpd  in  &e  cbtIt  part  «f 
Fefamarr.  The  Ikitish  reBicknrr  at  Evdoabad  vae  attee^ed  witk 
great  &it  bj  «  laisr  and  defg^enoe  iM^dr  of  i^  Aiimiifc  troc^  ;  aad 
it  warn  not  wxibiviix  dificohj  xhai  liie  Tj>frMa>i  ffffirj^^Tg  were  cnaliied  la 
make  gcHid  tbeir  retroai  aaic  Jiiin  zheir  ^eads  irichin  the  CBBp  at  a 
thai,  distanoe  from  the  atr. 

Sir  OiariesL.  with  Lis  conaC  hm  weB-dkdpEned  band  cf  21CK)  of  aH 
arm^  moTfd  acroHB  the  ladis  and  aifpraacbed  the  CDaBj*s 
which  was  a  remarkalihr  stronrr  one.  near  the  TiBasre  of  Ma 
Their  foroea  amonnted  to  fiilh-  oOa*X*  iniuitrr  and  5(>00 
*  train  of  15  gims  veD  aerred  on  the  Caropean  fjvskenL 
position  than  that  oompied  hv  tbdr  suun  bodr  oonld  seareelT  be 
ceiredL  A  nalnral  rarine  of  ocaisideraUe  depth  protoefeed  liiem  in 
front,  vhilrt  their  flanks  irare  irell  $2»ehc!red  tfv  extenave  forest  and 
hroken  ground.  Formidable  as  thor  entrenchment  appeared^  the 
British  general  did  not  for  a  naomeiDl  hrTTtatr  ahoot  the  actaA,  hot 
on  the  momiog  of  the  17th  of  Fehraarr  irave  the  sgnal  ^or  tiie  a»- 
aaolt. 

Moving  apidlj  foraard  from  their  open  p(»gti<m  on  the  pUB,  the 
English  and  aepoj  regiments  adranoed  gaDantlj  towatds  the  thidkl j 
guarded  ravine,  behind  which  bfistkd  mjiiads  of  gfittering  weapons. 
Cheering  each  other  on,  regardless  of  the  storm  which  swcfA  their 
nuiks  from  the  Scinde  artilkiy,  thej  phrnged  into  the  dangeroos  rsr 
▼ine,  and  mshing  np  the  <^^>osite  bank,  whidi  thej  strewed  with  their 
dead  and  woonded,  made  for  the  top  of  the  embankment,  where  the 
enemj  stood  matchlock  in  hand  to  reodTe  them.  The  gaUant  22d,  an 
Irish  regiment^  led  the  wmj;  and  quick  as  thought  were  on  the  smnmit 
of  the  entrenchment^  behind  which  thej  found  awaiting  them  with  a 
|(littering  forest  of  steel  and  a  barrier  of  bodden,  vast  masses  <^Beloo- 
dMse  swordsmen,  whose  numbers  and  savage  shouts  must  have  stru^ 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  anj  but  such  as  were  opposed  to  them.  Shout 
Cr/r  idiout  wss  given,  cheer  for  cheer,  and  lowering  the  queen  of  wea* 
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f»r^t       pons — the  bayoneted  ]nii8ket-<— the  little  handful  of  heroes  rushed 
]£  r;:       upon  the  vast  force  opposed  to  them. 
^.  The  conflict  was  long  and  bloody.    Valour  could  but  do  its  ut- 

most ;  and  the  sweeping  discharges  from  the  thickly,  well-planted 
h^<i  Scinde  artillery  on  their  flank  told  fearfully  upon  the  courageous  band 
who  strove  against  this  mighty  host.  For  every  score  of  Beloochees  who 
fell  before  the  British  bayonet  an  English  soldier  was  swept  away  by 
the  murderous  discharge  of  grape ;  and  although  each  gap  was  gal- 
lantly filled  up  from  the  rear,  their  numbers  went  on  thinning  hour 
after  hour,  whilst  the  multitude  opposed  to  them  seemed  to  be  as  nume- 
rous as  ever,  so  little  was  the  havoc  amidst  their  ranks  perceptible.® 

Victory  seemed  about  to  declare  agunst  the  small  band  of  assail- 
ants :  the  greater  part  of  their  officers  were  killed  or  disabled;  and  the 
sepoys,  without  a  leader,  more  than  once  made  a  retrograde  movement. 
At  this  critical  juncture  a  charge  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  ene- 
my's right  by  the  small  body  of  horse  under  Colonel  Pattle,  which  had 
the  eflect  of  at  once  deciding  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  British  cavalry 
did  their  duty  nobly;  and  the  Beloochees,  finding  themselves  in  danger 
on  their  flank,  began  to  move  slowly  but  defiantly  from  the  field. 
Eesistance  was  no  longer  thought  of;  and  the  British  guns  in  their 
turn  swept  all  before  them,  whilst  cavalry  and  infantry  carried  on  the 
work  of  destruction  until  nature  became  exhausted, '^d  they  could  do 
no  more. 

On  the  following  day  Sir  Charles  summoned  the  Ameers,  who  had 
remained  safely  within  the  fortifications  of  Hyderabad,  to  surrender 
their  persons  and  their  authority  into  his  hands  without  delay,  in  de- 
fault of  which  he  threatened  to  storm  the  city.  The  mandate  was 
obeyed  by  the  entrance  within  his  camp  of  six  of  these  chiefs,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  British  general  their  swords  and  insignia 
of  royalty.  '^  Their  misfortunes,"  said  Sir  Charles  in  his  dispatches, 
"  were  of  their  own  creating;  but  as  they  were  great,  I  gave  them  back 
^  their  swords  f  and  doubtless  he  knew  full  well  the  utter  uselessness  of 

^  those  weapons  to  men  who  looked  on  from  their  fortified  walls  whilst 

*'  the  brave  but  mercenary  troops  of  Beloochistan  were  fighting  their 

^  battle.    One  other  action,  that  of  Dubba,  and  the  power  of  the  Ameers 

^  was  for  ever  annihilated;  and  when  one  or  two  turbulent  bands  of 

^  marauders  had  been  swept  from  the  country,  the  British  flag  waved 

^  supreme  to  the  borders  of  Beloochistan. 

^  The  immediate  consequence  of  these  decisive  victories  was  the 

'  anne^tion  of  Scinde  to  the  territories  of  the  Company.     In  a  pro- 

'  '  Major-Oendral  W.  F.  ?,  Napier>  Conqumt  of  Soinde* 
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damation  dated  on  the  5th  of  March,  1843,  from  Agra,  the  goTemor* 
general  announced  that  the  conquered  territories  had  become  part  of 
our  eastern  dominions.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  Major- 
Oeneral  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  appointed  governor  of  this  province  ; 
and  a  declaration  was  made  relative  to  the  manumission  of  all  slaves 
within  the  boundaries  of  Scinde,  the  free  passage  of  the  Indus  to  th6 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  abolition  of  all  transit-duties. 

Scarcely  had  this  proclamation  been  made  generally  knpwn,  when 
troubles,  though  of  far  less  ma^itude,  awaited  the  government  in  ano- 
ther direction,  and  nearer  home.  The  independent  Mahratfca  state  of 
Gwalior  had  bieen  for  a  long  period  the  scene  of  great  confusion  and 
strife,  giving  ample  employment  to  the  British  resident  at  its  court, 
under  whose  protection  the  reigning  family  held  their  authority.  The 
decease  of  the  last  rajah,  and  the  consequent  regency  of  his  widow 
during  the  minority  of  his  successor,  opened  the  door  to  endless  in- 
trigues and  difficulties.  Ministers  of  pacific  views,  and  favourable  to 
the  English  policy,  were  rudely  set  aside  by  the  widow  for  others  of 
questionable  character,  and  holding  opinions  directly  opposite.  Plots, 
conspiracies,  and  insurrections  split  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other  j  until,  determined  that  such  an  unquiet  and  dangerous  neighbour 
could  not  be  permitted,  the  governor-general  ordered  a  force  to  enter 
the  maharaja1i*s  territories,  in  order  to  assert  his  just  authority,  and 
give  security  to  his  person  and  power. 

This  army  was  conducted  by  Sir  Hugh  Qough,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  moved  from  Agra  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember; whilst  a  second  division,  under  Major-General  Grey,  advanced 
from  Bundelkund.  The  first  and  main  division  crossed  the  Kohuree 
river  on  the  ?9th  December,  and  took  up  a  position  not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Maharajpoor,  where  the  Mahratta  army  lay  strongly  encamped,' 
mustering  fully  eighteen  thousand  men,  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  and 
a  hundred  guns.  The  British  troops  amounted  to  fourteen  thousancf 
men,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  attack  was  commenced  by  Major-General  Littler's  column 
charging  full  upon  the  enemy's  front.  The  advancing  regiments  were 
received  with  a  furious  and  deadly  cannonade,  which  sensibly  thinned 
their  ranks,  whilst  the  Mahratta  troops  gave  them  a  warm  reception 
from  their  matchlocks.  Nothing,  however,  could  stem  the  torrent  that 
swept  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  bayoneting  their  gun-' 
ners  and  driving  all  before  them.  Flinging  away  their  matchlocks,  the 
Mahrattas  fled  to  the  village,  where,  sword  in  hand,  they  made  a  det>> 
perate  stand,  but  in  vain.     The  smalL  but  dashing  brigade  of  cavalry, 
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nnder  General  Valiant,  charged  Maharajpoor  in  the  rear,  cut  up  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  eflectually  sealed  the  &te  of  the  now  defeated 
and  flying  Mahratta  force. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  hard-fought  battle  was  believed  to 
have  been  from  three  to  four  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides 
all  their  cannon  and  stores.  The  victory,  however,  was  not  purchased 
without  cost  on  the  side  of  the  British.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
killed,  of  whom  seven  were  officers,  and  nearly  seven  hundred  in  the 
hospitals,  told  of  the  severity  of  the  conflict.' 

Whilst  the  roar  of  the  hundred  and  forty  opposing  guns  at  Maha- 
rajpoor sent  forth  their  deadly  echoes,  and  almost  within  sound  of 
them,  another  struggle  was  maintained,  equally  decisive,  though  less 
fatal.  General  Grrey*s  column,  moving  towards  the  capital  from  Bun- 
delkund,  encountered  a  strong  Mahratta  force  at  Punniar,  but  twelve 
miles  distant  from  their  destination.  The  action  was  sharp  but  brieC 
The  enemy  stood  no  more  than  the  first  charge  of  the  British  infantry, 
and  fled  to  the  heights,  whence  they  were  driven  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  finally  scattered  through  the  country. 

The  two  armies  united  beneath  the  walls  of  Gwalior,  where,  having 
no  alternative,  the  Durbar  immediately  made  every  submission  to  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  British.  It  was  stipulated  that  Gwalior  should 
in  future  be  protected  by  a  British  subsidiary  force,  paid  from  the 
revenues  of  the  country;  that  an  English  officer  and  garrison  should 
hold  possession  of  the  fort  of  Gwalior ;  and  that  the  state  should  pay 
ail  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Thus  ended  the  brief  but  glorious  military  career  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who,  during  the  short  tenure  of  his  office,  had  accomplished 
more  than  any  other  man  for  the  pacification  of  India;  and  when, 
through  intrigues  and  jealousies,  he  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  his  departure  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  who 
wished  well  to  good  government  and  the  security  of  our  Eastern  pos- 
sessions. 

«  Sir  Hiigli  Googh's  dispatciL 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WABS  IN  THE  PUITJAB,  AND  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
OF  THE  FIVE  BIYEBS  TO  THE  BRITISH  DOMINIONS. 

▲.D.  1844-1849. 

ON  the  arriyal  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  in  India  as  governor-general, 
in  the  summer  of  1844,  he  found  the  vast  territories  under  the 
British  rule  in  tiie  most  profound  peace.  This  able  and  indefatigable 
man.  had  ample  leisure  to  make  himself  master  of  very  many  details 
of  government,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  discover  needed  much 
reform.  He  did  his  best  to  bring  about  a  better  and  more  Mendly 
feeling  between  the  services ;  he  furthered  the  claims  of  the  native 
army  to  many  privileges ;  he  promoted  a  stricter  discipline  amongst 
the  troops  generally ;  he  aided  in  the  organisation  of  railway  companies 
in  India;  and,  in  short,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  during  so 
short  a  period,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  many  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  the  course  of  Indian  events  was  not  long  destined  for  this 
pacification.  One  more  storm  of  war  and  bloodshed  was  gathering 
in  the  north ;  another  fierce  struggle  was  about  to  overwhelm  a  vast 
tract  of  fruitful  and  populous  country  in  its  calamities  and  its  suffer- 
ings ;  and  Sir  Henry,  peacefully  as  he  may  have  been  disposed,  could 
not  avoid  the  career  that  was  awaiting  him. 

The  decease  of  Hunjeet  Sing,  the  Lion  of  Lahore,  in  1839,  had  paved 
the  way  to  an  infinity  of  intrigues,  plots,  and  counterplots  at  and 
around  the  capital  of  the  Punjab.  The  death  of  the  "  Lion,*'  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  grandson,  not  without  suspicion  of  design ;  the 
struggles  for  the  viziership ;  the  intrigues  of  the  ranee,  or  queen-mother  ; 
and  l^e  subsequent  assassinations  of  rival  chie&  which  took  place  at 
Cabool,  bore  testimony  to  the  absence  of  any  controlling  power  in  the 
state.  Indeed,  the  only  parties  who  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  any 
fieusulty  for  directing  Uie  course  of  events  were  two  French  officers, 
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promoted  to  the  rank  of  generals  bj  Eanjeet  Singh,  and  who  had 
brought  the  army  of  the  Fanjab  into  a  state  of  high  efficiencj,  more 
especially  its  ordnance  department. 

The  young  maharajah,  Dhulup  Sing,  a  child  of  four  years,  and 
his  mother,  although  nominally  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  were  reaUy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sikh  soldiery ;  these,  clamouring  for  their  arrears 
of  pay,  and  anxious  for  some  occupation  which  might  bring  with  it  a 
chance  of  spoil,  sought  to  be  led  against  their  English  neighbours, 
whom  they  considered  their  enemies.  How  far  this  feeling  may  have 
been  fostered  by  the  French  officers,  who,  it  was  known,  always  possessed 
great  influence  amongst  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge.  This  hostile 
passion  was  kept  up,  until  at  length  the  ranee  became  a  party,  unwil- 
lingly, to  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  the  Butlej.  Ghoolab 
Singh,  brother  to  the  late  vizier  of  the  '^  lion,**  was  pressed  in  vain, 
first,  to  accept  the  dangerous  ofllce  of  vizier ;  secondly,  to  join  the 
wi»r-pariy  against  the  British.  It  would  have  been  equally  dangerous 
to  hffve  openly  opposed  the  movement ;  Ghoolab  therefore  contented 
himself  with  taking  no  part  in  the  preparations,  and  under  various  pre- 
tences absenting  hhbself  from  the  scene  of  military  activity.  When  at 
last  the  war  had  aetnaDy  begun,  and  he  could  no  longer  avoid  acting 
in  some  way,  he  prudeirtly  declined  any  command  in  ULe  army,  prefer- 
ring to  remain  at  the  bead  of  his  own  immediate  followers,  ready  for 
any  special  serrice  that  might  present  itself.^ 

The  preparations  vrhkk  were  now  being  made  at  Lahore  for 
the  passage  of  the  Sutlej  could  not  be  kept  a  secret ;  and  long  before 
the  public  had  any  idea  of  what  was  going  on,  the  governor-general 
had  expeditiously  but  quietly  concentrated  thirty-two  thousand  men 
and  sixty-eight  guns  in  and  about  Ferozepore,  Loodianah,  and  Umballa. 
In  the  early  part  of  December,  the  intelligence  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters respecting  the  warlike  preparations  in  the  Punjab  were  of 
such  a  definite  and  unmistakable  character,  that  Sir  H.  Hardinge  at 
once  made  his  way  to  the  camp  at  Umballa,  though  without  at  that 
time  having  any  belief  in  the  intention  of  the  Sikh  army  to  invade 
the  British  territories  in  considerable  numbers.  From  Umballa  the 
governor-general  proceeded  onwards  to  Loodianah,  inspecting  the  vari- 
ous cantonments,  and  generally  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
actual  position  of  afiairs. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  of  December,  intelligence  was  received  by  the 
governor-general  from  Lahore,  of  such  a  nature  as  at  once  to  induce 
him  to  issue  instructions  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  move  up  the 

*  Macgregoi^sHistoiy  of  the  Sikhs. 


whole  of  his  force  from  Umballa,  Meemt,  and  otber  minor  poets.  On 
the  9tii,  ft  portion  of  the  Sikh  army  bad  approached  to  within  »  f«w 
miles  of  Feroiepore ;  whilst  further  advance  idong  the  mer-line  shewed 
that  the  moot  active  preparations  were  being  curied  on  for  hostile 
pnrpoeea.  By  the  12th  of  December  the  whole  of  the  TJmballa  and 
reserve  forces  were  in  fiill  march  towards  the  appointed  rendezvous  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  orders  were  issued  to  Brigadier  Wheeler,  at  Loo- 
disnah,  to  be  prepared  to  move  ap  with  his  force  of  five  thonaand  men 
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and  twelve  gans  at  a  momenta  notice.  Dnnng  this  day  more  pre- 
cise information  was  received  as  to  the  Sikb  moveraeata ;  and  on  the 
following  mormng  mtelligence  was  brought  in  that  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Sutlej  and  were  conccutratmg  m  great  force  on  the  leil 
bank  of  the  nver  ' 

Affiun  havmg  arrived  at  this  pomt,  the  governor-general  iasned  a 
proclamation,  setting  forth  the  unprovoked  nature  of  the  Sikh  inv»- 
rion,  declaring  the  territories  on  the  left  of  the  Sutlej  annexed  to  the 
British  possesBions,  and  calling  upon  all  friendly  and  well-disposed  n»- 
tivea  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  caution- 
ing all  evil-doers  aa  to  the  consequenceB  of  their  acts. 

Brigadier  Wheeler  was  immediately  ordered  up  with  his  force  of 
'  Daip&tch  from  Sir  H.  Hudiuga  to  Saorat  CommitlM. 
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four  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  twenty-^ne  guns  to  cover  Bussean, 
where  a  large  dep6t  of  stores  for  the  army  had  been  collected ;  and  by 
the  afternoon  of  the  14th  he  was  in  position  before  that  place.  Two 
days  later,  the  main  column  from  UmbaUay  under  the  commander-in- 
chief^  arrived  at  the  same  spot.  At  that  moment,  the  Sikhs  were  com- 
pleting the  passage  of  the  Sutlej  with  their  heavy  artillery  and  trains ; 
and  on  the  17th  their  main  body,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand 
regulars  and  eighty-eight  guns,  under  the  command  of  Lai  Singh, 
moved  into  position  at  the  village  of  Forozshah ;  whilst  another  force 
of  twenty-three  thousand  men  and  sixty-seven  guns  encamped  opposite 
Ferozepore.  The  Sikhs  commenced  throwing  up  earth-works  around 
their  camps,  and  preparing  for  a  vigorous  contest.  The  governor- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  pushed  on  with  their  main  column 
towards  Ferozepore ;  and  at  mid-di^  hcdted  at  the  village  of  Moodkee, 
where  they  snatched  some  hasty  rest  and  a  little  refreshment^  after  a 
long  and  harassing  march. 

The  repose  of  the  troops  was  soon  broken  by  intelligence  that  at 
no  greater  distance  than  three  miles  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  wete 
encamped,  chiefly  cavahy,  with  twenty-two  guns.  The  troops  were 
immediately  called  to  arms,  placed  in  position,  and  moved  forward  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

The  cavalry,  under  Brigadiers  White,  Gough,  and  Mactier,  were  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  the  front,  and  occupying  the  open  plain  gave  good 
cover  to  the  infantry  whilst  forming.  The  horse-artillery  speedily  fol- 
lowed, flaoking  the  cavalry.  In  a  short  time  the  Sikh  artillery,  which 
was  well  secured  behind  a  quantity  of  low  jungle,  opened  a  brisk  and 
rather  telling  fire  upon  the  advancing  columns,  which  was  replied  to 
with  great  spirit  by  the  British  horse-artillery  and  the  light  field-bat- 
teries, which  had  by  this  time  moved  up.  These  directed  such  a  steady 
and  judicious  fire,  that  the  enemy  were  for  a  time  shaken,  and,  seizing 
the  opportune  moment,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered  a  cavalry  charge 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Sikhs,  whilst  a  similar  one  was  directed  upon 
■their  right. 

Both  of  these  succeeded  to  admiration ;  the  charges  of  the  British 
horse  sweeping  every  thing  before  them,  up  to  the  very  guns,  and  no- 
thing but  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  and  the  dense  cover  of  the 
jungle  saved  the  enemy  from  far  heavier  loss. 

In  the  meantime^  the  infantry  was  moved  on  to  the  charge,  covered 
by  the  vigorous  fire  of  the  horse-artillery,  brought  dose  to  the  low 
jungle  in  front  of  their  lines.  Sir  H.  Smith,  Sir  John  M'Caskill,  and 
General  Gilbert  led  on  the  troops  in  echellon  of  lines,  and  pouring  in 
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upon  their  close  ranks  a  mHrderous  fire,  soon  tangbt  the  enemj  the 
dBScacj  of  the  British  musket.  From  position  to  position  the  Sikhs 
were  driven;  and  so  often  as  they  stood,  the  bayonet  was  resorted 
to  with  fatal  and  unerring  effect. 

The  day  was  thus  won  from  the  enemy ;  and  making  the  best  of 
their  way  from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  their  troops 
and  seventeen  of  their  guns,  they  sought  shelter  within  their  camp  at 
Ferozshah.  The  slaughter  was  only  stayed  by  the  weariness  of  the 
titx^s  and  the  spreading  darkness,  for  the  last  two  hours  of  the  con^ 
flict  had  been  carried  on  by  a  dim  and  uncertain  light.  When  the 
British  moved  back  to  their  camp  at  Moodkee  it  was  midnight. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  severe  for  the  duration  of 
the  struggle,  the  chief  execution  having  been  from  the  Sikh  artillery. 
The  number  of  killed  was  sixteen  officers  and  two  hundred  men ;  that 
of  the  wounded,  forty-eight  officers  and  six  hundred  men ;  and  this  was 
out  of  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  rank  and  file.  Amongst  those  who 
fell  at  thi»  time,  deeply  regretted,  was  General  Si^  Bobert  Sale,  the  hero 
of  JeUalabad,  i^o  fell  with  his  left  thigh  shattered  by  grape>shot. 

This  victory  was  at  onee  followed  up  by  preparations  for  further 
efforts ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  enemy  would  not  long  remain 
inactive  under  their  late  severe  discomfiture.  Some  heavy  artilleiy 
was  bron^t  up  from  the  rear,  escorted  by  several  fresh  regiments.  Sir 
John  Littler  was  ordered  up  from  Ferozepore  with  all  his  available  foro^ 
in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  body,  and,  in  concert  with 
them,  to  attack  the  Sikh  entrenched  lines. 

Accordingly  Sir  John  moved  off  with  one-half  of  his  force,  amount* 
ing  to  five  thousand  five  hundred,  together  with  twenty-one  guns, 
leaving  the  remainder  in  Ferozepore,  to  maintain  that  post,  and  watdi 
the  movements  of  Tej  Singh  and  his  army  encamped  against  it.  This 
was  early  on  the  2l8t :  by  eleven  o'clock  on  that  day  the  main  body 
had  advanced  from  Moodkee  and  taken  up  a  position  opposite  the 
inireni^ed  camp  of  the  ^kh  army,  which  contained  a  total  force  of 
thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  and  eighty-eight  guns,  whilst  that  of  the 
British  comprised  less  than  eighteen  thousand  rank  and  file  and  sixty 
five  guns. 

The  Sikh  lines  were  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  strongly  placed^  and  ready  to  receive  an  enemy  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  advance.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  army  was  fiat, 
and  interspersed  with  low  jungle.  The  three  divisions  of  the  British 
army  having  been  placed  in  line,  the  artillery  was  stationed  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  the  exception  of  three  troops  of  horse-artillery,  placed  on  each 
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flanky  and  in  support     The  reserve^  under  Sir  Hany  Smith,  with  the 
cavabrj,  formed  the  second  line. 

The  engagement  was  commenced  hj  the  British  artillery  advancxng 
and  pouring  in  rapid  and  well-directed  charges  upon  the  Sikh  lines 
until  within  three  hundred  yards,  when  the  guns  were  unlimhered,  and 
a  further  heavy  and  continuous  discharge  kept  up,  until  the  word  was 
give^  for  the  infantry  to  charge  and  seize  the  Sikh  guns,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  serred  with  murderous  effeot.  This  heavy  and  bloody 
task  was  performed  with  matchless  courage  and  rapidity,  and  the 
enemy's  artillery  in  the  centre  was  for  the  time  silenoed.  On  the  left^ 
Littler's  brigade  had  done  wonders  ;  but  the  storm  of  grape  and  shot 
which  fell  amidst  them  caused  them  to  stagger,  and  make  a  retrograde 
movement,  which  was,  however,  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  reserve 
under  Sir  Harry  Smith.  The  centre  and  right  divisions,  under  Gene- 
rals Wallace  and  Gilbert,  were  successfiil  at  every  point;  and  the  battle 
seemed  to  be  won,  when  unfortunately  night  fell  so  suddenly  as  not  only 
to  prevent  the  decisive  blow  being  struck  but  to  cause  not  a  little  con- 
fusion and  danger  from  the  extreme  proximity  of  friends  and  foes. 

In  this  critical  position  the.  main  body  of  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn to  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Sikh  camp,  where  they  rested 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night  under  arms.  About  midnight^  how- 
ever, some  of  the  Sikh  guns  which  had  not  been  taken  possession  of 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  British  column  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  doing  considerable  execution.  The  governor-general  mounted 
his  horse,  and  calling  on  the  80th  Eegiment  and  a  portion  of  the  Ist 
Bengal  Europeans,  led  them  against  the  annoying  guns,  which  were 
carried  at  a  charge,  and  spiked 

That  night  was  one  of  intense  anxiety  to  the  commanders :  their 
loss  had  been  most  severe ;  they  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
an  enemy  still  formidable,  with  a  heavy  reserve  under  Tej  Singh,  no 
doubt  on  its  way  up  from  Ferozeporej  whilst  Littler*s  and  Sir  H. 
Smith's  divisions  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  left,  and  no- 
thing was  known  as  to  their  position. 

The  spirit  of  the  troops  was,  however,  admirable ;  and  weary  and 
harassed  as  they  were  by  long  marching  and  hard  fighting,  all  seemed 
animated  with  but  one  spirit, — a  determination  to  finish  the  work  so 
gloriously  begun,  and  drive  the  enemy  beyond  the  Sutlej.  At  early 
dawn  this  portion  of  the  army  was  put  under  arms,  deployed  into  line,, 
and  led  on  at  once  against  the  Sikh  entrenchments,  without  waiting 
for  the  other  divisions.  A  few  volleys,  a  round  or  two  of  grape^ 
and  the  bayonet  did  the  rest  most  efiectually.     The  troops  having 
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secured  the  whcde  of  the  seventj-six  guns  opposed  to  them,  now 
wheeled  rapidly  round,  swept  past  the  yilhtge  of  Ferozshah,  and  in 
tbb  waj  cleared  the  entire  length  of  the  enemy's  works,  who  retired 
npon  their  reserve,  which  at  that  moment  appeared  in  sight. 

The  remaining  divisions  of  the  army  now  effected  a  junction  with 
the  centre  and  right ;  and  thus  reinforced,  ill  provided  as  they  were 
with  ammunition,  the  British  commanders  would  have  had  no  hesi* 
tation  in  advancing  against  their  new  enemy,  had  there  been  any  dis- 
position shewn  to  await  an  attack.  But  such  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Sikh  generals :  disheartened  and  alarmed,  the  discomfited  troops 
of  Ferozshah  communicated  to  their  comrades  the  panic  which  they 
themselves  felt,  and  at  once  moving  off  with  a  few  flourishes  of  their 
remaining  artillery,  made  for  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  which  river  they 
quickly  left  behind  them. 

To  follow  up  this  decisive  victory,  as  inclination  would  have 
prompted,  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  want  of  cavalry  and  ammu- 
nition, nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  having  been  exhausted  during  the 
recent  engagements;  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  therefore  fain  to 
content  himself  with  seeing  the  enemy  fairly  across  the  river,  and  await 
reinforcements  from  the  rear. 

That  day  and  several  following  were  fully  occupied  with  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  numbering  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred.  Ferozepore 
was  converted  into  a  hospital,  until  the  sick  could  be  conveyed  to 
a  place  of  greater  security;  and  during  the  time  of  their  sojourn 
there,  the  governor-general  was  most  unremitting  in  his  personal  in- 
spection of  their  comforts.  The  British  loss  in  killed  was  heavy:  694 
were  found  dead  in  the  field;  and  of  the  wounded  595  died  in  the  hos* 
pital,  or  were  disabled  from  further  service. 

The  same  cause  which  had  compelled  Sir  Hugh  Qough  to  allow 
Tej  Singh  to  recross  the  Sutlej  unmolested,  prevented  him  from 
marching  on  Lahore,  and  finishing  the  war  under  its  waUs.  Nearly 
two  months  were  spent  in  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  battering  train, 
and  reinforcements  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry;  during  which  period 
the  Sikhs,  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  their  disaster  at  Feroze- 
pore, commenced  preparations  for  the  defence  of  their  territories  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  with  considerable  skill.  Throwing  a  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Sutlej,  the  enemy  took  up  a  position  of  much  strength 
on  its  left  bank,  and  at  once  commenced  forming  entrenchments  of 
great  extent  aud  solidity,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  French 
officer  of  engineers.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  body  of  Sikhs,  num- 
bering about  15,000  men  and  fifty-six  guns,  crossed  the  river  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loodianah,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the 
yiUage  of  Aliwal. 

As  soon  as  the  commander-in-chief  was  strengthened  by  the  firesh 
troops  ordered  up,  he  despatched  Sir  H.  Smith  with  a  force  of  7,000 
men  and  24  guns  to  relieve  Loodianah,  threatened  as  it  was  by  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  its  vicinity.  The  object  was  speedily  and 
most  completely  effected.  Sir  Harry,  although  harassed  in  his  march 
by  many  rear  and  flank  attacks,  during  some  of  which  he  lost  much  of 
his  baggage,  pushed  on  with  determination  for  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  knew  was  not  far  distant 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  British  troops  found  themselves  op- 
posed to  the  Sikh  forces  under  Runjoor  Singh,  now  reinforced  by  4000 
more  regular  troops  and  twelve  field-piec^.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2dth,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  having  with  him  by  that  time  nearly  10,000 
men,  advanced  to  the  attack  with  his  entire  line,  warmly  received  by 
the  enemy's  artillery.  After  a  brief  cannonade  and  a  cavalry  charge  the 
infiuitry  moved  up  in  gallant  style ;  and  though  opposed  with  a  well- 
served  artillery  force,  swept  all  before  them.  The  village  of  Aliwal, 
the  enemy's  ,chief  position,  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
the  British  cannon  cut  up  the  heavy  masses  of  Sikh  troops ;  and  Her 
Majesty's  16th  Lancers,  by  their  brilliant  charges,  completed  the 
triumph  of^  the  day  by  capturing  every  gun  opposed  to  them,  and 
driving  the  foe,  with  terrible  slaughter,  across  the  river. 

The  total  discomfiture  of  this  body  of  the  enemy  left  the  British  at 
liberty  to  direct  their  full  attention  to  the  worius  carrying  on  by  the 
Sikhs  at  Sobraon,  which  were  rapidly  assuming  an  importance  that 
promised  to  render  them  truly  formidable.  But  the  much-needed 
heavy  -artillery  had  not  yet  reached  the  camp;  and  without  it  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy's  works  would  have  been  deemed  most  inju- 
dicious. On  the  8th  of  February  Sir  Harry  Smith  joined  the  main 
army  with  his  forces;  and  on  the  following  day  the  long-expected 
heavy  guns  reached  the  camp.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  much-needed  arm  of  war.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
long  before  daybreak,  the  troops  moved  out  of  camp,  and  marched  to 
the  position  assigned  them,  opposite  the  enemy's  works.  The  British 
troops  numbered  somewhat  above  16,000  rank  and  file,  with  99  guns; 
the  Sikh  force  consisted  of  34,000  men  within  the  entrenchments,  and 
20,000  of  reserved  troops,  with  seventy  pieces  of  artOlery. 

The  enemy's  position  was  a  most  formidable  one,  and  had  cost 
them  much  labour  during  several  months.  It  was,  indeed,  considered 
by  them  as  perfectly  impregnable  to  mj  force  that  could  be  brought 
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against  it;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  strong  was  the  army  posted 
within  those  massive  fortifications,  behind  three  lines  of  trendies,  and 
how  ablj  their  artillery  wan  served,  the  victory  of  the  small  British 
force  which  carried  those  vaunted  works  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
no  ordinary  achievement. 

From  six  until  past  eight  o'clock  the  artillery  maintained  an  inces- 
sant roar  of  destruction,  aided  by  that  fatal  weapon  the  rocket.  At 
nine  the  command  was  issued  for  the  troops  to  move  forward  to  the 
attack;  and  supported  on  either  flank  by  troops  of  horse  artillery,  the 
in&ntry  advanced  to  test  the  vaunted  strength  of  the  Sikh  fortifica- 
tions. They  were  received  by  a  tremendous  fire  from  cannon,  muskets, 
and  camel-guns;  and  so  murderous  was  the  discharge  fr(»n  the  entrench- 
ments, and  so  completely  exposed  were  the  advancing  troops,  that  it 
appeared  impossible  that  any  body  of  men  oould  stand  saeh  havoc.  If 
there  was  any  haltiag  or  indecision  under  this  fearful  fire,  it  was  but 
momentary;  the  charge  was  renewed,  and  in  a  few  more  short  minutes 
the  advanced  troops  of  the  column  were  within  the  &tal  works.  Other 
divisions  of  the  army  met  with  an  equally  desperate  resistance  on  either 
wing,  and  in  more  than  one  place  the  attacking  colunw  was  forced  back 
several  times,  again  imd  again  returning  to  the  charge  with  undaunted 
valour.  At  length  line  after  line  was  entered  at  the  bayonet's  point;  and 
to  make  victory  still  more  decisive,  a  gallant  charge  of  cavalry  under 
Major-general  ThAckwell  followed  up  the  blow,  silenced  the  Sikh  guns, 
and  drove  the  retreating  mass  over  their  bridge  of  boats  and  into  the 
river.  Ghreat  was  the  slaughter  of  the  flying  foe  by  the  light  field-pieces 
of  the  British;  hundreds  were  cut  to  pieces  by  our  horse-artillery  in 
crossing  the  Sutlej,  and  many  more  drowned  in  the  oon&sion. 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  67  guns,  200  camelHBwivds,  and  a 
great  number  of  standards.  But  these  trophies  were  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  320  killed  and  2063  wounded,  including  many  valuable 
ofScers,  amongst  others,  the  veteran  Sir  Robert  Dick. 

This  decisive  battle  was  at  once  followed  up  by  a  movement  on 
Lahore;  and  although  endeavours  were  made  by  Ghoolab  Singh  to  divert 
the  governor-general  from  his  resolution,  the  troops  proceeded  on  their 
way,  and  encamped  beneath  the  city  walls.  There  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up  and  formally  executed,  by  which  the  whole  expense  of  the  war, 
amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  was  undertaken  to  be  paid 
by  the  Lahore  government.  The  guns  taken  by  us  were  to  be  retained, 
and  all  those  which  had  ever  been  pointed  against  us  were  to  be  deli- 
vered up;  whilst  the  Sikh  troops  find  their  leaders  weiw  to  rseeive  in- 
stant dismissal.    Subsequeutly  it  was  arranged  that  a  strong  garrison 
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was  to  be  left  in  Lahore  by  the  British,  for  the  proteetion  of  the  inha* 
bitants  and  the  Beciuity  of  the  Maharajah's  authority;  and  in  accord* 
anee  with  this,  Sir  John  Littler  was  left  there  with  10,000  men. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  Punjab  war^  having  occupied  but  siziy 
days,  and  beheld  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  Sikh  forces.  Upwards 
of  200  pieces  of  their  best  artillery  had  fallen  into  oiir  hands ;  and  of 
100,000  fighting  men,  not  30,000  remained  together.  The  cost  of  the 
war  had  been  defrayed  by  the  vanquished;  and  on  the  whole  the 
campaign  appeared  to  have  been  not  ouly  the  most  decisive  but  the 
most  important  in  its  results  of  any  that  the  British  forces  in  India 
had  been  engaged  in. 

At  the  close  of  1848  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  assumed  the  supreme 
government  of  India.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  most  apparently 
profound  tranquillity  reigning;  and  there  seemed  for  the  time  every 
probalHlity  of  his  rule  being  one  of  an.  entirely  pacific  nature.  But,  as 
with  his  predecessor,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  destined  to 
heighten  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms,  and  to  e^ctend  our  triumphs 
and  our  possessions. 

The  first  indication  of  trouble  came  from  Mooltan,  the  capital  of 
a  petty  state  situated  between  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej.  Moolraj,  its 
governor,  first  shewed  signs  of  unfriendly  feeling  towards  US|  and  even- 
tually assumed  a  hostile  attitude  by  the  assassination  of  the  British  assis* 
tant  political  resident,  Mr*  Vans  Agnew,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  of  the 
Bombay  army.  This  treachery  brought  forward  lieutenant  Edwardes 
and  a  party  of  Sikh  horse,  who,  being  reinforced  by  Colonel  Cort^ 
landers  troops  and  some  pieces  of  light  artillery,  and  frirther  aided  by 
the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  khan  of  Bhawulpore,  attacked  and  defeated 
Moolraj  on  two  several  occasions  with  considerable  slau^ter. 

The  chief  then  fell  back  upon  Mooltan,  to  which  the  troops  under 
Cortlande  and  Edwardes  would  have  ^  once  laid  siege  had  they  been 
provided  with  the  necessary  guns ;  they  were  compelled,  therefore,  to 
sit  before  it  and  keep  up  a  simple  blockade  until  the  18tb  of  August, 
when  they  were  opportunely  reinforced  by  (General  Whish  with  two 
regiments  of  native  infantry,  one  of  horse,  and  a  troop  of  horse-artil- 
lery. Olher  forces  reached  at  nearly  the  same  time  from  Ferozepore 
with  that  which  was  most  needed,  a  battering-train  of  considerable 
weight,  and  further  horse-artiUery  and  light  horse.  With  these 
various  reinforcements  the  besieging  army  amounted  to  28,000  men, 
of  whom  about  6000  were  British,  and  the  operations  were  accordingly 
pushed  forward  with  vigour.  Early  in  September  several  successful 
attacks  were  made  on  the  enemy's  outworks,  and  one  or  two  sallies 
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of  the  garrison  iiepulBed  with  considerable  loss  to  them ;  bnt  the  aspect 
of  affiun  was  suddenly  changed  by  a  large  party  of  the  Sikh  allies 
under  Shere  Singh  going  over  to  the  enemy.  This  compelled  the 
British  to  abandon  their  operations,  and  retire  to  a  strong  position  at 
a  short  distance  from  Mooltan. 

The  defection  of  the  Sikhs  had  been  doubtless  brought  about  by 
the  intelligence  that  Chutter  Singh  had  collected  a  body  of  insurgents 
in  the  Hazerah  district,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  the  fort  of  Attock. 
Foiled  in  this,  the  chief  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Peshawiur,  where, 
the  British  force  being  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  the  resident,  Major 
Lawrence,  and  his  lady  were  compelled  to  fly  to  Kohat  and  put  them- 
■elyes  under  the  protection  of  the  khan  of  that  place.  They  were,  how- 
erer,  given  up  to  Chutter  Singh,  together  with  Lieutenant  Borne. 

Another  Sikh  war  now  became  inevitable.  The  forces  under  Chutter 
Singh  and  Shere  Singh  united ;  'other  chiefs  flocked  to  their  standards, 
and  they  were  not  long  in  mustering  an  army  of  30,000  troops  eager 
for  plunder  or  any  prospect  of  employment  as  preferable  to  a  state  of 
peace.  The  enemy  now  took  up  a  position  at  Kamnugger,  near  Wuzee^ 
rabad,  having  the  Chenab  flowing  in  their  front,  and  strongly  flanked 
by  artillery. 

Reinforcements  having  reached  the  British  army  at  Ferozepore, 
the  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Gough,  moved  forward  to  Sahamn  on 
ihe  21st  of  November,  and  prepared  at  once  for  action.  At  two  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning  the  troops  moved  forwards  in  the  most  per- 
fect silence  and  with  as  much  order  as  though  on  parade.  Arrived  at 
Bamnugger,  the  troops  were  placed  in  position,  whilst  our  horse-artil- 
lery pushed  on  in  advance  towards  the  enemy's  lines,  which  were  then 
distinctly  visible,  and  commenced  a  sharp  fire  upon  them.  This  seemed 
to  make  but  little  impression ;  and  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Sikhs  be- 
ginning to  return  the  cannonade,  it  became  apparent  that  these  two 
branches  of  the  armies  were  most  unequally  matched. 

The  enemy,  determined  to  act  vigorously  and  on  the  offensive, 
pushed  across  the  river  a  strong  body  of  their  best  cavahy  under  the 
fire  of  their  heavy  batteries.  These  were  immediately  charged  by  the 
5th  Light  Cavalry  and  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  driven  back  to  the  en- 
trenchments^ though  not  without  heavy  loss  being  sustained  by  these 
two  regiments,  especially  in  officers.  Amongst  others  who  feU  firom 
the  heavy  cannonade  the  troops  were  exposed  to  were  General  Cure- 
ton,  Colonel  Havelock,  and  Captain  Fitzgerald. 

At  length,  after  sustaining  a  furious  fire  from  the  British  guns,  and 
giving  way  to  the  infantry  charge?  in  several  places,  Shere  Singh 
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thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  camp  and  works,  and  rapidly  with- 
drew  towards  the  Jhelum  in  tolerably  good  order. 

Preparations  were  now  made  by  Lord  Gk)ugh  to  follow  up  this  vio* 
tory  by  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Lahore,  and  driving  the  enemy 
before  him.  Whilst  this  was  being  carried  into  execution,  events  of 
a  stirring  nature  were  enacting  before  Mooltan,  which  was  once  more 
standing  a  siege  from  the  British  under  General  Whish;  and  v  fresh 
troops  having  arrived  from  the  south,  the  si^e  was  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  as  Moolraj  soon  found  to  his  cost.  The  can- 
nonade kept  up  by  the  Bombay  artillery  was  incessant  and  destruc- 
tive. Wall  after  wall  crumbled  before  the  fury  of  the  battering-train. 
The  suburbs  were  taken,  the  powder-magazine  in  the  fort  blown  up, 
breaches  in  the  fortifications  effected,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  desperate 
sorties  and  counter-works,  the  town  was  stormed,  and  the  British 
colours  planted  on  its  walls  on  the  2d  of  January. 

The  citadel  still  held  out,  and  the  courageous  Moolraj  i^peared 
bent  on  no  surrender  so  long  as  a  wall  was  left  standing.  By  the  21st 
the  huge  works  of  the  fortress  were  undermined  and  several  practicable 
breaches  opened  in  them,  so  that  orders  were  given  for  the  troops  to  be 
in  readiness  for  storming  the  citadel  at  daybreak.  The  chieftain,  how- 
ever, saved  them  any  further  trouble  by  appearing  at  the  gate  of  his 
fort  as  the  troops  were  forming  for  the  attack;  and  proceeding  straight 
to  the  general's  tent,  he  there  handed  up  his  sword. 

The  fort  having  been  garrisoned,  the  army  moved  off  to  join  the 
eapip  of  the  governor-general ;  and,  to  prevent  any  accident,  Moolraj 
was  conducted  with  them.  This  junction  was  effected  too  late  for  the 
Mooltan  troops  to  share  in  the  dangers  of  the  battle  of  ChiUian wallah, 
to  which  we  must  now  return. 

The  preparations  for  marching  on  Lahore  having  been  completed, 
the  commander-in-chief  proceedec^  in  the  early  part  of  January,  to- 
wards the  Chenab,  where,  as  expected,  he  found  the  Sikhs'  strongly 
entrenched.  On  the  10th  Lord  Gough  moved  his  troops  forward,  with 
the  view,  in  the  first  instance,  of  at  once  attacking  the  enemy.  This 
resolve,  however,  appears  from  some  cause  to  have  been  abandoned; 
and  the  evening  was  allowed  to  draw  on  without  any  further  demon- 
stration being  made  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  Sikhs  had,  how- 
ever, evidently  made  every  preparation,  and  were  bent  upon  an  engage- 
ment. Throwing  some  flying  artillery  towards  our  centre,  they  brought 
out  a  few  of  our  heavy  guns,  which  at  once  silenced  the  others,  but 
were  in  their  turn  responded  to  by  a  tremendous  cannonade  of  heavy 
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guns  from  a  quarter  much  nearer  than  Lad  been  anticipated.  Under 
cover  of  some  low  but  dense  jungle,  the  Sikhs  had  planted  their  ar- 
tillery in  a  commanding  and  safe  position ;  and  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  was  fully  proved  by  the  terrible  havoc  their  guns  committed  in 
the  ranks  of  the  British  army. 

To  charge  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  storm  of  grape  and  shell  was 
the  only  alternative  known  to  British  troops;  and,  as  had  been  the 
result  at  FeroEshah  and  other  places,  the  bayonet  and  the  [^ur 
wrested  from  the  enemy  their  ruinous  and  fsisA  guns,  and  earned 
a  dear-bought  victory.  This  furious  engagement  lasted  until  after 
nightfall^  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  troops  were  mustered  and 
their  loss  ascertained,  it  was  &>und  that  the  killed  amounted  to  26 
officers  and  731  men ;  whilst  in  wounded  the  numbers  were  66  officers 
and  1446  men. 

Great  as  was  the  loss  on  the  English  side,  the  carnage  amongst  Ihe 
Sikhs  must  have  been  far  more  terrible.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not 
yet  think  of  submission,  but,  being  joined  by  a  strong  body  of  Afghan 
horse,  prepared  with  undaunted  determination  to  renew  the  struggle 
for  supremacy. 

Reinforced  during  the  early  part  of  February  by  the  Mooltan  troops^ 
Lord  Gough  made  every  di^osition  for  striking  another  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  decisive  blow  at  the  Sikh  power  in  the  Punjab.  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  short  of  utter  and  complete  overUirow,  a  perfect 
annihilation  of  their  military  power,  could  by  any  possibility  restore 
tranquillity  to  that  country  or  give  security  to  the  neighbouring  stales 
for  the  future ;  and  on  this  impression  the  commander-in-chief  at  once 
prqiared  to  act. 

The  Sikh  army  had  again  strongly  entrenched  themselves  in  a  meet 
favourable  position,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Qoojerat  Hither 
Lord  Gough  mardied  his  recruited  forces,  and  on  the  21gt  of  February 
commenced  a  furious  and  mo^t  effective  cannonade  on  the  enemy's 
lines.  Shere  Sing  was  this  time  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  and  59 
guns  of  heavy  calibre ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  British  artillery-men.  For  three  hours  this  arm  of  the  force 
did  its  work;  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  quite  apparent  thai 
the  Sikh  troops  were  not  only  thinned,  but  making  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. The  whole  force  of  the  British  infantry  and  cavalry  were  then 
let  loose  upon  the  oiemy,  and,  relieving  the  heavy  guns  from  further 
service,  the  bayonet,  lance,  and  sward  aocomplidied  the  remainder  of 
the  bloody  task. 
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A  more  complete  and  effectual  overthrow  had  never  been  given  to 
the  enemy  f  that  they  felt  it  to  be  so  was  manifested  by  the  surrender 
shortly  afterwards  of  Chutter  Singh,  Shere  Singh,  and  the  other  Sikh 
leaders  who  had  escaped  our  bullets.  The  Afghans  fled  across  the 
Indus;  the  Sikh  forces  were  disbanded;  and  the  Punjab  was  declared 
annexed  to  the  British  territories  in  India. 

Moolraj  was  placed  upon  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Vans 
Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  found  guilty,  and  had  his  sentence 
of  death  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

'  Punjab  Blue  Book :  Deepaioh  of  Lord  Qougtu 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SECOND  BURMESE  WAR  Aim  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  PBGU. 

A.D.  1860-1853. 

THE  year  1850  was  ushered  in  by  a  peace  as  profound  as  any  hitherto 
witnessed  during  the  British  rule  in  India>  and  with  every  pro- 
mise of  its  proving  complete  and  lasting.  During  the  decade  of  wars 
and  insurrections  which  had  just  terminated,  nearly  all  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  British  power  in  the  East  had  been  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace,  or  had  beheld  their  power  irretrievably  lost,  and  their 
countries  permanently  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Great  Britain. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  state  of  India  in  the  last  year  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  appeared  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
political  event  could  occur  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  vast  em- 
pire in  the  East.  But  this  security  had  not  been  obtained  without  con- 
siderable cost.  Glory  and  conquest  have  their  price,  as  well  as  other 
and  more  vulgar  things.  The  Afghan  retribution,  the  *'  Lion's  skin," 
the  Punjab  trophies,  the  gates  of  Somnooth, — these,  and  a  few  other 
items  on  the  scroll  of  £Eune,  had  cost  the  government,  in  round  figures, 
twenty  millions  sterling.  By  their  means,  the  public  debt  of  India 
had  been  swollen  firom  32,000,000/.  to  46,000,000/.,  the  difference  oi' 
the  twenty  millions  having  come  out  of  the  current  revenues  of  the 
state.  ^ 

Little  occurred  during  this  and  the  following  year  to  disturb  the 
deep  calm  which  fell  like  a  shade  over  the  realms  owning  our  sway  in 
India.  In  the  shape  of  aggression,  indeed^  there  was  literally  nothing  to 
record,  save  the  harassing  predatory  inroads  of  the  Affredees  and  some 
others  of  the  lull-tribes  on  our  north-western  frontier,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Feshawur.  These  marauders  had  for  ages  been  a  source  of  annoy* 
ance  to  the  Sikhs^  and  appeared  equally  disposed  to  find  occupation 

>  Calcutta  Review  for  1851. 
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for  our  troops.  One  raid  followed  another  in  quick  succession ;  and 
although  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  detachment  inflicted  severe  chas- 
tisement upon  them,  it  seemed  to  be  in  vain ;  until  at  length,  worn  out 
and  beaten  at  all  points,  these  marauding  freebooters  agreed,  on  cer- 
tain terms,  to  cease  from  further  depredations  upon  the  border  villages 
or  wayside  travellers. 

The  year  1851  will  long  be  memorable  in  Indian  annals,  as  having 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  railways  and  electric  telegraphs  in  two 
of  the  three  presidencies.  At  Calcutta  and  Bombay  the  first  sections 
of  the  East  Indian  and  Great  Indian  Peninsular  railways  were  put  in 
train ;  whilst  an  electric  telegraph  was  begun  between  the  former  city 
and  Diamond  harbour,  and  is  now  in  active  operation, — ^the  first  of  a 
series  of  wires  which  will  eventually  connect  the  City  of  Palaces  with 
the  various  seats  of  government  throughout  that  presidency. 

Not  the  least  notable  occurrence  of  this  year  was  the  passing  an 
act  which  effected  for  all  India  what  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  done 
for  Bengal  alone,  by  abolishing  all  pains  and  penalties  attaching,  under 
the  old  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  laws,  to  any  seceders  from  those  faiths 
to  Christianity,  and  who  had  hitherto,  by  such  secession,  forfeited  all 
rights  to  fJEimily  or  other  property. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  political  horizon  was  dim- 
med by  a  small  cloud  in  the  direction  of  Burmah,  arising  out  of  sundry 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  to  British  subjects.  These  acts  it  was 
deemed  by  the  authorities  impossible  to  overlook ;  and  an  expedition 
was  accordingly  despatched  in  November  from  Calcutta,  under  Com- 
modore Lambert,  to  demand  reparation  for  the  past,  and  a  guarantee 
for  the  future. 

Early  in  January  (1852),  it  appeared  as  though  the  sovereign  of 
Ava  was  disposed  to  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  gover- 
nor-general ;  but  before  long  it  was  too  evident  that  this  appearance  of 
amity  was  but  a  pretext  in  order  to  gain  time.  A  new  viceroy  arrived  at 
Rangoon,  and  commenced  active  preparations,  by  no  means  of  a  pacific 
nature.  It  was  in  vain  that  Conmiodore  Lambert  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  this  functionary;  at  first  his  letters  were  treated 
oooUy,  but  eventuaUy  with  contempt;  and  it  became  evident  that^  in 
order  to  bring  the  Burmese  to  terms,  forcible  means  would  have  to  be 
resorted  to. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  the  commodore  directed  all  British 
residents  in  Rangoon  who  valued  their  lives  to  seek  refuge  on  board 
the  fleet  This  order  was  at  once  obeyed,  though  a  number  of  Euro- 
peans and  natives  were  detained  on  shore  and  thrown  into  prison.    On 
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the  morrow  the  fleet  moved  down  the  river,  the  steamers  towtng  oat 
some  of  the  smaller  ships.  An  insolent  message  from  the  yiceroj, 
threatening  to  fire  on  our  ships  if  thej  passed  his  forts,  was  disregarded; 
but  as  one  of  the  steamers  proceeded  past  the  town  with  a  Burmese 
man-of-war  in  tow  as  a  prize,  the  garrison  commenced  firing  upon  her, 
which  was  at  once  so  warmly  returned  bj  the  guns  of  her  Majestj^s 
ship  FoXy  as  to  cause  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  Burmese  forts. 

Upon  this  open  rupture,  Commodore  Lambert,  being  anxious  for 
more  positive  instructions  from  the  governor-general,  left  for  Calcutta 
in  a  steamer,  first  declaring  the  ports  of  Burmah  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Although  not  quite  satisfied,  it  is  said,  with  one  act — the  seizure  of  the 
Burmese  ship-of-war — the  governor-general  ratified  all  that  had  been 
done  at  Rangoon,  and  at  once  resolved  upon  pursuing  the  most  ener- 
getic and  prompt  measures  for  the  adjustment  of  these  differences. 
Orders  were  despatched  to  Bombaj^  and  Madras  for  the  immediate  pre- 
paration for  use  of  all  the  steamers  available,  with  contingencies  of  such 
troops  as  could  be  spared ;  whilst  active  measures  were  at  once  taken 
at  Calcutta  for  despatching,  by  steamers  and  transports,  a  powerftd 
body  of  European  and  native  troops,  as  well  as  a  strong  accompani- 
ment of  artillery. 

The  result  was,  that,  by  the  24th  of  February,  six  steamers  left 
Bombay  for  Madras,  where  they  embarked  the  troops  destined  for  the 
Burmese  campaign,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Godwin,  viz.  two 
European  and  four  native  regiments,  with  four  corps  of  artillerymen, 
chiefly  Europeans.  These  left  Madras  on  the  29th  of  March  ;  whilst 
at  Calcutta  the  armament  had  been  equally  hastened.  The  last  of  the 
force  despatched  there  left  the  Hoogly  on  the  25th  March  j  the  total 
having  been  similar  to  the  Madras  force — ^two  European  and  four  na- 
tive regiments,  with  their  accompaniments  of  artillery,  in  four  steamers 
and  four  transports.  These  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  eight 
thousand  men. 

The  1st  of  April  being  the  latest  day  fixed  by  the  governor-general 
for  the  ultimatum  of  the  Burmese  sovereign,  a  steamer  was  despatched 
to  Bangoon  on  that  morning  to  ascertain  if  any  reply  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Ava.  In  place  of  a  letter,  the  British  envoy  received  a 
shower  of  shot  from  the  stockades  lining  the  river,  and  was  thiB 
compelled  to  return. 

Admiral  Austin,  in  H.M.  steamer  Ratder,  having  now  joined  firom 
Singapore,  and  the  Bengal  squadron  arriving  at  the  same  moment, 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  Martaban,  the  first  Burmese  town,  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Madras  force :  this  was  accomplished 
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'with  little  difficulty  on  the  5tL  The  Madras  troope  reached  on  the 
7th,  and  within  three  days  from  that  date  the  united  force  proceeded 
up  the  riyer^  and  commenced  operations  by  a  bombardment  of  the 
strong  stockades,  which  were  found  well  mounted  with  guns,  and  de- 
fended by  25,000  Burmese  troops.  During  that  and  the  four  follow- 
ing days  the  troops  were  occupied  in  reducing  the  numerous  out- 
works and  fortified  pagodas  which  studded  the  environs  and  heights. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  17  killed  and  132 
wounded,  besides  the  loss  of  two  officers  by  coup  de  soleU.  The  force 
of  the  British  in  Burmah  at  that  time  consisted  of  two  ships  of  war, 
16  steamers,  and  14  transports,  with  2700  European  and  3000  native 
troops,  and  about  1800  marines  and  sailors,  making  a  total  of  8000 
men. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  capture  of  Rangoon  was  the  quieting 
of  the  alarm  of  the  natives,  who  perhaps,  naturally  for  them,  expected 
that  our  troops  would  retaliate  the  cruelties  of  the  Burmese  autho- 
rities on  all  British  subjects  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Once 
assured  of  our  friendly  disposition,  the  inhabitants  flocked  back  to 
the  city  in  thousands,  whilst  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Pegu,  at  no  time  well  disposed  to  their'  Burman  conquerors,  declared 
they  were  ready  to  place  themselves  under  our  protection.  This  be- 
coming known  to  the  native  authorities,  led  to  the  exercise  of  great 
cruelties  towards  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  were  given  up  to 
the  robbery  and  violence  of  the  Burmese  soldiers. 

It  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  British  commander  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  our  troops  would  be  compelled  to  remain  inactive  during 
the  whole  of  the  rainy  season,  extending  from  May  to  October  inclu- 
sive ;  but  circumstances  overruled  this.  It  became  evident  early  in 
May  that  the  Burmese  were  mustering  very  strongly  at  Bassein,  a 
town  of  some  importance  about  sixty  miles  up  one  of  the  branches^  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  and  bordering  on  the  British  territory  of  Avracan, 
which  there  was  no  doubt  they  intended  to  invade.  General  Godwin 
resolved,  under  these  circumstances,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  that 
quarter,  and  place  a  garrison  in  the  town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  detachment,  consisting  of  40^  Eu*- 
ropean,  and  300  native  infantry,  with  100  sappers  and  miners,  and 
some  artilleiy-men,  aided  by  a  party  of  marines,  were  sent  off  in  four 
steamers.  These  descended  the  main  river  to  the  sea  by  the  evening, 
and  next  morning  began  to  round  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy^. 
on  which  Bassein  is  situated.  A  number  of  large  stockades  were 
passed,  which,  however,  offered  no  resistancet»  and  the  fleet  arrived  oC 
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the  town  without  intemiptioii  by  the  aittaikbon.  Here  it  was  evident 
the  enemy  mufltered  pretty  strongly,  entrenched  b^nd  sotne  lAvd  forts 
defended  hy  stockadei^  «nd  within  a  Ifeffge  pagoda.  Their  numbers 
were  estimated  At  7000  men. 

No  opposition  being  still  offered,  the  troops  wer^  at  onoe  landed; 
but  on  a  detachment  undef  Captain  Salter  moTing  towards  one  of  the 
stockades,  they  were  greeted  "with  It  sharp  yoUey  of  muskelsy,  whidi 
did  some  mischief.  The  men  were  at  oiice  led  against  the  defences, 
which  were  Stoutly  defended  by  aHillery,  the  Burmese  gunn^  being 
bayoneted  at  their  posts ;  first>  the  pagoda,  and  lastly^  the  mud  fort) 
was  carried  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  about  800  men,  and  on  our 
side  of  a  few  officers  lUid  men  woUnded*  The  town,  being  deserted  by 
the  Burmese  troops,  was  taken  possession  of,  and  a  garrison  of  dOO  men 
left  in  it. 

On  the  26th  the  Burmese  made  a  slidden  and  desperate  attempt 
to  retake  Martaban  with  a  force  bf  about  1200  men,  but  were  so 
warmly  received  by  our  troops,  that  they  wcfre  glad  to  retire^  having 
suffered  considerable  lote»  Whidi  on  our  side  iiinounted  to  bttt  one 
killed  and  thirteen  woundedw 

Although  the  weather  Was  by  no  means  favourable^  the  g^end 
dispatched  a  small  force  on  the  3d  of  June,  in  a  steamer,  to  capture 
F^gu,  the  former  capital  of  thd  kingdom  of  that  nam^  and  now  in 
possession  of  the  Burmese.  The  expedition  consisted  of  100  Eu- 
ropeans,  and  an  equal  niMber  of  sepoys,  ^th  30  sappers  and  min«& 
These  arriyed  off  the  town  early  on  the  following  day,  landied,  and  at 
the  first  charge  drove  the  enemy  before  them ;  who,  flying  in  great 
numbers  from  their  pagoda-'  and  stockades,  left  the  town  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  who  were  hailed  by  the  citizens  as  their  deliverefs;  but 
having  acoomplibhed  this  much,  the  expedition  retumted^  living  Pegu 
unoc<iupied.  Dliring  the  reidainder  of  June  the  tro<^  remained  in* 
active,  but,  despite  the  unfavourable  weather,  in  a  good  state  of  health* 
General  Godwin  availed  himself  of  this  ceesation  of  hostilitieB  to  dis- 
patch a  steamer  to  Calcutta,  with  a  request  for  an  additional  force  of 
Europeans  and  natives,  with  a  detachment  of  light  eavalry^  a  field* 
battery,  and  some  horse-artill^*  Thesb  were  at  once  prepared  for 
Bea»  and  dii|>iktched  from  Madras  and  Calcutta  with  all  oeleHty.  Mesa- 
while  (he  govemor^eneral  visited  the  seat  of  war,  in  order  to  examine 
the  true  posture  of  affairs,  and  consult  with  the  comihander  of  the  forces 
ad  to  future  operations^ 

On  the  9th  of  July  a  forae  was  dispatched  against  Ph>me,  lAiA, 
aft^  fbeetiBg  with  siwie  slight  resistanee  from  liver-defoneeSy  otf&e 
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upon  the  rear  of  iho  Burmese  general's  army.  After  ezchatigiiig  a  few 
Tolleys,  the  enemy  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  twenty-eight  guns,  the 
general's  state^barge,  and  a  quantity  of  standahla  and  camp-equipage 
behind  theuL  Flrome  was  at  onoe  entered  by  the  British  without  fiir^ 
ther  resistance,  but,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  force,  nbt  retained 
in  our  possession.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  our  troops  returned  to 
Bangoon,  the  Burmese  again  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  com- 
menced putting  it  in  a  state  of  defenoei  Wbsat.  €^neral  Godwin's  mo- 
tive may  have  been  for  such  ah  empty  display^  of  conquest,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell,  but  the  proceeding  gave  rise,  as  well  it  might,  to  considerable 
surprise  and  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  troops. 

August  was  opened  in  general  inactirity,  althou^fh  the  weather  was 
by  no  means  so  unfarourable  as  usual  at  this  season,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  our  troopd  from  at  once  proceeding  by  water  to 
Ava,  the  digital  of  the  empire,  had  the  lethargy  of  the  commilnder  of 
the  forces  permitted  such  a  movement. 

The  expected  reinforcements  having  reached  head-qUarters,  the 
force  available  amounted  in  the  month  of  September  to  nearly  20,000 
men,  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  quite  large  enough  to  have 
at  once  swept  all  before  them  to  the  veiy  gates  of  the  emperor's  pa^ 
lace.  But  this  did  not  appear  to  be  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
General  Godwin,  who  now  made  preparation  for  once  more  attacking 
Prome.  In  the  middle  of  this  month  two  regiments,  a  field-battery, 
with  a  detachmaiit  of  sappers  and  mitiers,  left  Rangoon,  followed 
within  a  few  days  by  the  general  and  a  party  of  artillerymen.  They 
ascended  the  river  without  opposition  until  the  9th  of  October, 
when,  as  they  approached  the  stockaded  defences  of  the  city,  they 
were  fired  upon  from  many  sides.  The  enemy's  gunnery  was  not  of 
first-rate  quality,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  was  entirely  silenced,  the 
ground  being  completely  cleared  of  the  opposing  force  by  the  shells 
thrown  from  the  steamers.  The  troops  were  landtt}  toiTards  the  even-* 
ing,  and  advancing  at  once  upon  a  pagoda  and,  the  few  remaining  de- 
fences, carried  every  thing  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Night  fell  before  the  town  could  be  reached,  and  it  was  therefore  not 
until  the  next  inoming  that  Frome  was  occupied  for  the  second  time 
by  our  troops. 

A  large  body  of  Burmese  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  600G 
men,  were  known  to  be  posted  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town, 
strongly  entrenched  behind  stodcades,  and  out  of  reach  of  our  steam-* 
ers,  the  artillery  practice  from  which  appears  to  have  iinptessed  them 
with  a  proper  sense  of  our  superiority  in  that  arm  of  war.    To  have 
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dislodged  them  with  the  force  at  his  command  would  have  heesi  a 
matter  of  comparatiye  ease;  but  so  thought  not  General  €k>dwui;  who, 
fearfal  probably  of  terminating  the  war  too  quickly,  determined  to 
await  the  arrival  of  further  troops  before  attempting  any  forward  move- 
ment. He  did  not  wait  long,  however;  but  within  a  day  or  two  leffc 
for  Rangoon  in  search  of  the  troops  considered  to  be  requisite  for  fur- 
ther operations.  This  reinforcement  was  despatched  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  By  this  time  the  Irrawaddy,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously deep  enough  throughout  for  our  largest  steamers,  sank  so  sud- 
denly, and,  as  it  appears,  so  unexpectedly,  that  several  of  the  flotilla 
were  left  aground  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  with  every  prospect  of 
having  to  remain  there  until  the  next  rains  should  float  them. 

With  a  view  to  assist  the  intended  advance  upon  Ava,  the  Calcutta 
authorities  dispatched  250  elephants  overland  to  Frome,  by  way  of  the 
Arracan  province,  and  the  Aeng  Pass,  leading  from  those  territories 
into  the  Burman  dominions.  It  being  reported  that  the  enemy  were 
stockading  the  pass,  a  force  was  sent  forward  from  Arracan  to  dear 
the  way,  and  keep  open  the  road  to  the  south-east. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  second  force  was  despatched  to  Prome, 
nothing  further  was  accomplished  in  that  quarter,  save  the  occupancy 
of  a  few  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants against  the  Burmese  troops.  The  general's  attention  was  now 
devoted  to  making  another  of  his  famous  second-hand  conquests.  He 
resolved  that,  inasmuch  as  the  town  of  Pegu  had  been,  like  Prome;,  cap- 
tured only  to  be  abandoned,  it  should,  like  the  latter  city,  be  once 
more  stormed.  Acting  upon  this  resolve,  a  force  of  1100  rank  and 
file,  with  30  artillerymen,  60  sappers,  and  two  24-pounders,  started 
for  Pegu  in  four  steamers,  under  the  command  of  General  Gk>dwin  him- 
self, on  the  18th  of  November. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  they  arrived  off  the  town,  which  it  was 
now  evident  had  been  strengthened  since  its  last  capture.  Numerous 
stockades  were  to  w  seen  filled  with  troops,  who  made  a  show  of  stout 
resistance.  During  the  night  our  troops  effected  a  landing  without 
molestation ;  and  at  an  early  hour  next  morning  made  an  advance  on 
the  principal  stockade,  one  party  charging  it  in  front,  whilst  a  second 
effected  a  diversion  on  the  flank.  Its  defenders  contented  themselves 
with  one  smart  volley,  after  which  it  never  appears  to  have  occurred 
to  them  to  reload ;  but  flying  from  the  rear  of  their  defences,  they 
mounted  a  troop  of  elephants  and  ponies,  that  were  evidently  ready 
for  the  purpose,  and  left  us  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  place. 

This  time  the  general  decided  upon  placing  a  garrison  in  the  town. 
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with  a  party  of  sappers  and  the  two  24-poiindersj  and  having  arranged 
the  completion  of  this  almost  bloodless  expedition,  he  retraced  his  steps 
with  the  steamers  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  to  Bangoon,  which 
place  he  reached  on  the  23d.  In  three  days  the  general  was  once  more 
on  the  move  upwards  to  Frome  with  another  reinforcement  of  native 
troops,  a  field-battery,  and  some  irregular  horse;  though  with  what 
object  in  view  does  not  appear. 

The  Burmese,  despite  their  msnj  overwhelming  defeats,  were  not 
disposed  to  leave  us  in  quiet  possession  of  our  conquests.  On  the  8th 
of  December  the  commissariat  boats  off  Pegu  were  fired  into;  whilst  at 
the  same  minute  a  body  of  8000  troops  atacked  the  town  and  its  out- 
works, which  were  gallantly  defended  by  the  little  garrison.  Intelli- 
gence of  these  events  being  received  at  Hangoon,  a  reinforcement  of 
200  men  were  sent  off  towards  Pegu;  but  meeting  there  with  a  power- 
ful enemy  at  an  advantageous  position  on  the  river,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  and  &11  back  upon  Kangoon.  On  this  a  force  of  1400 
men,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  cavahy,  was  started  by  land  and 
water,  which  pushed  on  through  every  opposition,  driving  before  them 
a  large  body  of  Burmese  horse.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pegu,  the 
enemy,  to  the  number  of  8000,  were  encountered;  and,  as  usual,  com- 
pletely overthrown  at  the  first  onset,  leaving  many  of  their  force  on 
the  field.  In  this  expedition  the  Sikh  irregular  horse  behaved  in  the 
most  admirable  manner,  shewing  that  a  change  of  masters  had  in  no 
way  lessened  their  courage. 

The  various  operations  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  led  to  that 
which  might  have  been  anticipated — ^the  annexation  of  the  conquered 
portion  of  the  Burmese  empire.  By  a  proclamation  bearing  date  De- 
cember 28th,  1852,  the  governor-general  declared  the  province  of 
Pegu  annexed  to  the  British  territories;  and  called  upon  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  and  protection  of  the 
government.  He  moreover  intimated  that  no  further  conquests  were  in- 
tended; but  that,  in  the  event  of  the  king  of  Ava  refusing  to  hold  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  British  government,  or  seeking  to  disturb  their 
quiet  possession  of  Pegu,  further  hostilities  would  necessarily  ensue, 
which  could  have  no  other  result  than  the  total  subversion  of  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  and  the  exile  of  the  king  and  his  family.  The  effect  of 
this  proclamation  was  to  bring  about  a  revolution  at  the  capital,  headed 
by  the  emperor's  brother,  who  appears  to  have  been  backed  by  a  large 
peace-party  holding  friendly  opinions  in  regard  to  the  English.  The 
sovereign  was  at  once  deposed  and  made  prisoner,  and  the  brother 
placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.    In  consequence  of  this  altered  state 
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pf  tlungs^  an  embassy  was  despatch^  fron^  Bangoon,  badi:ad  l^y  «i 
fteaaxk&t  and  a  sirong  anned  party. 

Meanwhile  oar  troops  had  not  been  idle.  The  stoekaded  defenceB 
of  the  Aeng  pass,  by  means  of  which  the  Bnimese  had  hoped  to  cat  o^ 
communication  between  Airacan  and  Pegu,  vei«  carried  by  a  small  der 
taohment  of  troops,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man;  alUipijigh  the  pass 
was  of  a  most  formidable  nature,  and  considered  impregniivblei  Thq 
enemy  still  continued  hoyering  about  our  statioQs  in  force,  wajtcfaing 
for  a  favoiirable  opportunity  of  annoying  us,  and  plundering  the  yUn 
lages  j  during  the  whole  pf  January  various  detaclupaents  were  employed 
in  scouring  the  country,  and  chastising  these  bands  of  maraudeFs.  At 
the  date  pf  our  last  advices,  extending  to  the  middle  of  May  18d3, 
the  whole  of  the  Burmese  troops  appear  to  have  retired  upon  Ava,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  revolution  in  state  affiurs;  an  embassy  had 
been  dispatched  by  the  new  emperor  to  meet  and  confer  with  our  j^ 
presentative,  which  at  first  prombed  to  terminate  in  a  friendly  manner j 
but  the  Burmese  soon  intimated  that  nq  portion  pf  their  territoriea 
would  be  allowed  tq  remain  in  our  hands  withont  a  fi^iher  struggle 
which  now  appears  inevitable. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  this  people,  and  of  th^ 
policy  of  their  rulen^  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ^culate  upon,  any  laatrr 
ing  peace  between  the  two  powers.  The  final  result  will,  no  doubt,  b^ 
the  subversion  of  the  Burman  dynasty,  and  the  annexation  of  tbat 
empire  to  our  already  enormous  possessions  in  th^  I^^b^ 

Before  closing  the  present  chapter,  and  with  it  the  historical  sectioii 
of  this  volume,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  few  events  of  the  past  yea^ 
within  the  remaining  portion  of  the  three  Presidencies.  Throughout 
India,  with  the  exception  of  the  north-western  fronti^)  thp  moat  pro* 
found  peace  has  reigned.  The  only  disturbance  which  broke,  this  com^ 
plete  tranquillity  was  the  periodical  incursion  Qf  some  of  the  hill-tribe^ 
especially  of  the  Momunds.  Their  forays  werp  mainly  directed  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  their  viqinify,  wh^e  they  frequency 
committed  great  destruction  of  life  and  property, 

These  maraud^  occnpied  the  forces  undeir  Sir  Cq^  Campbel} 
from  eariy  in  January,  at  various  peripds^  until  qpite  the  end  of  th^ 
year,  often  fiEilling  upon  our  troops  when  not  e¥pacted»  and  inffiieting 
considerable  loss,  These  freebooters  mnatered  veiy  strong  in  hf^% 
horse,  and  by  the  rapidily  of  their  movements  and  their  intimiat^  know^ 
ledge  of  every  mile  of  the  cpuntcyi  ]^  A<6&8m%  to  sWfh  of  o\^  ^tqqff^ 
as  wcDp  brQught  against  thenir 
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In  Scrnde,  the  occairence  of  the  year  was  the  depoeition  of  All 
Morad  from  his  princedom.  The  plots  and  Calsehoods  of  this  designing 
intriguer  having  been  oompletelj  brought  home  to  him,  and  it  being 
made  clear  how  nefariouslj  he  had  deprived  both  his  brothers  and  the 
British  government  of  large  tracts  of  territory,  no  time  was  lost  in 
stripping  him  of  his  ill-gotten  honours  and  estates,  and  reducing  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  simple  chief. 

An  attempt  was  made  during  1852  to  establish  an  annual  fair 
at  Eurrachee,  for  the  supply  of  the  great  commercial  marts  above  the 
Indus  with  European  goods,  and  the  disposal  of  their  produce  in  re- 
turn ;  but^  as  far  as  the  first  endeavour  has  gone,  no  success  appears 
to  have  attended  it^  however  praiseworthy  its  object.  The  supplies 
of  merchandise  and  produce  were  considerable,  but  without  leading  to 
any  extended  dealings. 

In  February  1853  the  first  fifteen  miles  of  Indian  railroad  were 
opened  with  some  ceremony,  between  Bombay  and  Tamrah,  and  this 
small  line  has  conUnued  in  active  operation  since  that  time. 


PART  11. 


POLITICAL 


CHAPTER  I. 

THX  liOOAL  QOYSBSKSKTB  Off  VSVIA  FHOX  TVB  HlinKK)  YBRIOD  TO  THB 
FRB9BNT  TIME,  WITH  A  BKBXGH  OF  THE  COYSSTANTBD  AND  TTITCOVS*' 
KANTED  8BBVICES. 

BEFOBB  attempting  to  describe  the  present;  eonst&liiition  and  ftmciiova 
of  the  local  goYernments  of  British  ludia^  with  their  effects  upon 
the  industry  of  the  people  over  whom  their  rule  is  established,  ikuk 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  perqse  a  sketch  of  the  form  of  goTsm-^ 
ment  prevailing  in  the  early  times  of  Hindoo  supremacy,  with  a  few 
notices  of  the  modifications  the  qystem  underwent  during  the  Aijghan 
and  Mahomedan  rule  in  India.  This  is  libe  more  essential^  becausA 
by  so  doing  I  shall  render  this  picture  of  British  India  more  comn 
plete,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  means  of  rightly  estim^tuiig 
the  value  and  effects  of  the  chfAges  inti>oduoed  in  the  government 
and  taxation  of  the  countiy  by  the  legislator  of  Qrent  Britiun.  W(^ 
can  but  judge  pf  men  and  thjungs  by  contriist,  and  it  is  ovlj  by  }oolmg 
back  to  what  has  been  done  during  times  long  since  past  in  thia 
yast  but  half-known  country,  thsit  a  right  appreciatioi^  cfui  be  formed 
of  the  shortcomiug^  of  ijti^  present^  a^  the  hopefulness  pf  the  fu^im  <d 
our  Indian  empire. 

In  the  ^}me  of  which  the  first  recoirda  are  h(uid^  4own  to  us^ 
through  the  code  of  Menu,  it  appears  that  tbc}  goyerpm^i^^  of  Hinr. 
dostan  was  founded  on  the  relative  positions  pf  t)iQ  four  clas96(9  pf 
society  existing  at  that  period, 

Jt  was  vested  in  an  iibsolntp  mpm^r^  ^ho0p  authority  arose  out  of 
the  necessity,  and  partpok  of  the  character  of  the  extremely  moiglp 
state  in  which  the  people  of  Indii^  lived  in  thiit  remote  ^g^,  He  wai 
apparentiy  controlled  by  no  human  power,  but  yet  was  so  limited  in  his 
dominance  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  code,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
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people  over  whom  he  was  placed,  that  they  were  to  a  very  great  extent 
defended  from  any  acts  of  tyranny  on  his  part.  For  any  breach  of  his 
high  trust  he  was  threatened  with  punishment  in  one  part  of  the  code, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  subject  to  fine  in  another ;  but  no  means  were  pro- 
vided for  enforcing  any  of  the  penalties  to  which  he  might  be  liable ; 
and  neither  the  councils  who  were  to  assist  him,  nor  the  military  chiefii 
who  were  to  execute  his  behests,  possessed  any  constitutional  power 
which  did  not  emanate  from  his  will.  The  superintendence  of  a  divine 
intelligence  was  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  superstitious  effect  of 
the  Brahminical  priesthood  pervaded  the  realm  to  the  regulation  of  the 
subjects  and  of  their  king. 

He  appointed  seven  ministers,  or  councillors,  who  were  generally  of 
the  military  class,  and  who  had  above  them  all  one  distinguished  Brah- 
min, in  whom  he  was  to  repose  his  full  confidence.^  Another  officer 
was  also  appointed,  who  was  called  an  "ambassador,'*  though  his  func- 
tions were  rather  those  of  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs  than  representa- 
tive at  foreign  courts.  All  these  officers  were  to  be  of  noble  birth;  and 
the  ambassador  especially  was  selected  for  his  great  abilities,  penetra- 
tion, and  sagacity,  and  he  was  required  to  be  honest,  dexterous  in  busi- 
ness, to  make  himself  acquainted  with  other  countries,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times. 

The  king's  duties  were  those  of  every  executive  monarch,  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  country,  and  the  chastisement  of  its  foreign  foes.  It 
was  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  advice  of  his  Brahmins,  from  whom  he 
was  to  derive  his  notions  of  justice,  policy,  and  theology,  and  who  thus 
acquired  almost  the  entire  control  of  the  state.  He  was  also  expected 
to  possess  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  conmierce,  and  some  general 
acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  the  people  at  large 
were  generally  engaged. 

Not  only  were  the  duties  of  the  monarch  prescribed,  but  advice  was 
given  to  him  in  the  code,  which  coming  from  such  a  source  had  all  the 
authority  of  law.  The  capital  was  to  be  fixed  in  a  fertile  part  of  the 
country,  but  in  a  place  difficult  of  access,  and  incapable  of  supporting 
the  armies  of  an  invader.  These  two  injunctions  may  seem  to  imply 
conditions  which  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  fulfil ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable how  exactly  they  have  to  a  great  extent  been  carried  out; 
for,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  judgment  with 
which  the  several  sites  have  been  chosen,  few  places  are  stronger  in 
their  natural  defences  than  most  of  the  great  cities  of  India.    The 
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monarch  was  to  keep  his  garrison  always  well-proyisioned,  and  in  th^ 
centre  of  the  fortress  his  own  palace  was  to  be  placed,  '<  well-finished 
and  brilliant^  surrounded  by  water  and  trees/*  in  order  that  it  might 
be  equally  accessible  on  all  sides,  and  also  of  course  more  easy  of  de- 
fence. 

His  queen  was  to  be  chosen  for  her  birth  and  beauty,  and  he  was 
to  appoint  a  domestic  priest.  The  habits  which  the  code  directed  the 
monarch  to  observe  were  all  calculated  to  endue  him  with  bodily  health, 
and  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his  faculties  when  in  their  clearest  and 
most  efficient  state.  He  was  to  rise  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  and 
after  sacrifices  to  hold  a  court  in  the  public  hall,  dismissing  his  subjects 
with  kind  looks  and  words. 

The  precautions  which  contrast  with  this  pleasing  picture  of  fealty 
to  the  sovereign,  and  of  parental  care  on  his  part  for  his  dependents, 
were  necessitated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Asiatic  character.  His  food 
was  only  served  by  trustworthy  persons,  and  was  always  accompanied, 
when  placed  before  him,  with  antidotes  to  poison.  He  was  usually 
armed  when  he  received  his  emissaries,  and  even  his  female  attendants 
were  commonly  searched,  lest  they  should  bear  upon  them  concealed 
weapons ;  and  whether  at  home  or  abroad  he  had  constantly  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  plots  and  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

The  army  was  regulated  by  a  commander-in-chief,  but  the  actual 
infliction  of  punishment  was  committed  to  the  officers  of  justice.  The 
treasury  was  regulated  by  the  monarch  himself,  and  under  his  super- 
vision the  declaration  of  war  or  the  arrangements  for  peace  were  com- 
mitted  to  the  ambassador,  who  was  in  aU  these  afiairs  the  king's 
supreme  representative.  Great  power  was  thus  necessarily  intrusted 
to  this  important  and  often  essential  officer. 

Foreign  policy  and  war,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  were  the 
subjects  of  many  of  the  rules  of  government  in  the  code  of  Menu;  and 
these  rules  are  particularly  interesting  as  affording  numerous  proofs  in 
their  construction  of  the  division  of  India  at  a  very  early  period  into  a 
number  of  unequal  but  independent  states,  disclosing  besides  the  signs 
of  a  people  who  were  already  civilised  and  of  gentle  character.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  my  object  to  trace  whence  this  civilisation  arose ;  but  it 
may  not  be  impertinent  to  remark,  that  it  must  have  arisen  firom  a 
people  far  advanced  in  the  codification  of  their  laws.  In  Menu  it  was 
provided  that  the  king  should  always  care  for  the  safety  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  vigilance  that  was  unceasing,  and  a  sufficient  state  of  pre- 
paration to  meet  all  emergencies ;  and  this  he  was  to  do  so  far  as  in 
him  lay  without  guile.     The  arts  enjoined  to  be  employed  against 
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«iie]liies  W6M  four  :  fifstly-^meMiig  presents,  (Bihewing  fii^ddiipy  and 
Allaying  liostility;  secondly-^— sowing  diykions  amongst  his  oppotienta, 
which  Wan  not  quite  consistent  With  the  prerriotrs  rui^  and  liie  obserr* 
ance  of  which  was  the  great  cause  of  all  the  after-misfcHrtnnes  of  Indu; 
thirdly — ^negotiations,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  clime  were  always 
adapts;  Mdd lastly^— ^e  force  of  arms,  in  which  to  a  certain  extent  they 
were  equal  to  their  enemies.  With  a  sagadity  worthy  of  all  praise  they 
wei^  recommended  to  prefer  the  last  two  courses. 

The  king  was  prompted  to  regard  his  nearest  ndghbours  and  thor 
lilies  as  hostile ;  the  powers  beyond  those  as  possibly  amicable  ;  and 
all  by  whose  enmity  they  oould  not  be  immediately  reached  as  neutral, 
and  only  to  be  propitiated  or  subdued  as  circumstances  might  require. 
A  natural  result  of  a  policy  like  this  was  an  injunction  that  in  ordinary 
^)ases  a  resort  was  to  be  made  to  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful, 
if  not  a  neighbouring  prince,  notwithstanding  that  this  protection  in- 
Tolvied  the  necessity  of  unqualified  submission  to  the  power  that  had 
rendered  the  necessary  assistance. 

Oreat  importance  was  attached  to  the  use  of  spies^  both  in  negoiia* 
!ions  and  in  warfare,  and  minute  instructions  irere  given  conceming 
the  sort  of  persons  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  that  employment ;  nor 
has  the  principle  died  out  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  They  were  to  be 
artful  active  youths,  degraded  anchorites,  distressed  husbandmen,  do-^ 
cayed  merchants,  and  fictitious  penitents. 

The  rules  of  war  were  simple^  and  having  been  drawn  from  the 
usages  and  maxims  of  the  Brahminical  priesthood,  were  little  suited  to 
the  carrying  on  of  conflicts  in  a  widely  extended  cotmtxy,  and  where 
large  numbers  of  men  were  employed.  The  plans  of  thdor  cabipaigns 
resembled  rather  that  adopted  in  the  contests  between  the  Qredaa 
republics  and  the  early  tribes  of  Italy,  before  Rome  had  attained  to  the 
state  and  empire  which  she  afterwards  wielded  with  so  mudi  eflTect 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  world: 

In  order  thiEit  the  march  of  a  hostile  force  might  be  as  detrimental 
as  possible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  district,  each  sovereign 
was  directed  to  advance  when  the  vernal  or  autumnal  crop  was  upon 
the  ground ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  always  two 
Inrops  in  the  year  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  India;  and  to  shew  how 
tnuch  '' fenced'*  cities  were  relied  upon^  it  is  stated  in  the  code.tiiat  on^ 
hundr^  boirmen  in  a  fort  were  equal  to  the  ten  thousand  enemies 
who  might  beedege  it.  The  army  was  composed  of  both  cavalry  and 
infantry,  the  great  weapon  of  both  Arms  of  the  force  bekig  the  bow, 
Aided  by  the  sword  and  shield  for  dose  quarters.    Mephants  were 
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much  Idmpl^jr^  then,  an  they  ha'^e  been  ever  since  in  eretj  stage  of 
warfare;  and  the  chariots,  such  as  were  used  in  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the  forces. 

I^at  the  sdence  of  war  was  not  altogether  in  its  inflEUicy  was  shewn 
in  the  fact,  that  precise  directions  were  gi^en  for  the  order  of  march 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  fbr  battle;  but  above  all,  the  king 
was  enjoined  to  recruit  his  forces  from  the  upper  parts  of  Hindostan, 
where  the  best  men  are  still  invariably  found  for  warlike  purposes. 
Prize-prop^y  belonged  of  right  to  him  that  took  it;  but  if  of  great 
extent,  and  not  consequently  captured  separately,  it  was  divided  among 
the  troops  who  either  actudly  made  or  assisted  in  the  assault. 

The  laws  to  be  observed  in  war  were  humane  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  settlement  of  a  conquered  countly  was  conducted  on  equally  liberal 
principles.  Immediate  safety  was  secured  to  all  by  proclamation;  the 
religion  and  the  laws  of  the  country  were  to  be  especially  respected'; 
and  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  conquered  people  were 
to  be  trusted,  a  {^nnce  of  the  old  royal  house  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
throne,  and  to  hold  his  kingdom  only  as  a  fief  of,  and  doing  allegiance 
to,  the  conqueror. 

It  is  stmnge  that,  with  all  this  minutiiB  of  expreteion  with  respect 
to  the  orderly  government  of  a  conquered  state,  not  a  word  Was  said 
with  respect  to  the  pay  of  the  military  by  whom  it  was  achieved.  In 
all  probability  the  members  of  an  Indian  atmy  were  secured  by  a 
donation  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  or  by  an  assignment  of  lands 
for  their  use  and  support.  This  assertion  would  appear  to  be  fotmded 
on  the  fact  that  the  civil  officMB  are  all,  almost  without  exception,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  assignment  of  lands. 

These  assignments  were  made  in  the  first  place  for  specific  sums, 
generally  equal  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  amply  sufficient  for 
the  services  wluch  were  to  be  performed ;  but  it  was  natural  to  sim- 
plify the  arrangements  by  transferring  the  onus  of  the  collection  from 
the  simple  officer  charged  with  that  duty  to  the  chief  in  the  state  where 
the  military  body  was  employed. 

According  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  number  and 
deBcri][»tion  of  troops  to  be  maintained  by  each  chief  was  prescribed; 
the  pay  of  each  division  carefully  calculated,  allowances  to  the  several 
officers  specified,  and  a  osrtain  sum  allotted  for  the  personal  expenses 
and  remuneration  of  the  ehief  himself;  the  terms  of  service  and  the 
mode  of  mustering,  and  all  the  othet  arrangements,  being  carefully 
laid  down  in  the  direetioni^ 

Some  portion  of  the  territory  was  then  selected,  of  which  the  share 
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set  aside  for  the  goyemment  Bhoald  be  sufficient,  after  all  the  other 
demands  had  been  satisfied;  and  the  whole  texritoiy  yielding  that 
amount,  and  all  above  it  that  he  could  obtain,  was  then  turned  over  to 
the  military  chief,  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  it,  for  himiielf,  bffi 
family,  or  his  successors.^ 

As  time  progressed,  the  art  of  war  among  the  Hindoos  became 
much  more  complicated;  and  when  the  Mahomedan  inyasions  from 
Ghuzni  began,  they  had  become  acquainted  with  systematic  plans,  car- 
ried on  through  several  campaigns,  instead  of  the  mere' forays  by  which 
they  were  previously  distingui^ed.  The  introduction  of  regular  bat- 
talions entirely  changed  the  face  of  war;  and  the  people  of  India  began 
to  shew  a  skill  in  the  choice  of  ground,  an  activity  in  the  employmeiit 
of  light  troops,  and  a  judgment  in  securing  their  own  supplies  and 
cutting  ofi  those  of  the  enemy,  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed  by  anj 
other  people. 

The  longer  duration  of  the  campaigns  rendered  their  military  life 
more  marked  than  it  had  been ;  and  some  of  the  Mahratta  chie&  lived 
so  entirely  in  the  camp,  that  they  had,  apparently,  no  other  ci^itaL 
From  this  circumstance,  the  number  of  individuals  assembled  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  fighting  men ;  and  when  they  moved,  they 
formed  a  disorderly  crowd  spread  over  the  country,  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  besides  the  parties 
scattered  from  the  line  of  march  in  search  of  forage  or  plunder. 

The  main  body  was  very  unequally  composed.  In  some  places  it 
constituted  a  compact  force,  but  was  in  others  thin  and  dispersed, 
consisting  of  elephants  and  camels,  horse  and  foot,  carts,  palankeens;, 
and  buUock-carriages,  loaded  oxen,  porters,  women,  children,  droves 
of  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  asses,  all  mingled  together  in  the  utmost 
conceivable  disorder,  and  all  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust^  which, 
from  its  height,  was  easily  discernible  from  a  distance  of  seversl 
miles. 

When  there  were  regular  in&ntry,  they  marched  in  a  compact  body, 
the  guns  forming  long  lines,  and  occasioning  frequent  obstructions  from 
the  badness  of  the  roads  or  the  breaking  down  of  the  carriages.  Many 
of  the  troops,  however,  straggled  among  the  baggage.  The  usual  signs 
of  assemblage  were  two  tall  standards,  accompanied  by  kettie-dmms 
representing  a  following  body,  which  ought  to  comprise  from  five  hun- 
dred to  five  thousand  men,  but  which  seldom  consisted  of  more  than 
from  five  to  fifty ;  the  other  horsemen  riding  singly  or  in  troops,  each 
with  his  spear  poised  upon  his  shoulder,  as  suited  his  pleasure,  and  the 
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whole  array  generally  so  loose  that  any  one  might  have  ridden  at  full 
trot  from  the  rear  to  the  front  without  causing  any  particular  discom- 
posure of  the  general  mass.  Yet»  with  all  this  disorder,  they  were 
not  unprepared  on  the  line  of  march;  and  it  would  he  difficult,  even 
in  our  wars,  to  find  an  instance  of  the  haggage  of  a  native  army  cut 
off,  unless  when  fairly  run  down  hy  a  succession  of  hard  marches. 

When  the  troops  reached  their  ground,  a  better  arrangement  occurred 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Conspicuous  flags  were  planted,  mark- 
ing the  places  allotted  to  the  several  chiefs,  and  every  man  knew  there- 
fore the  part  of  the  encampmoit  to  which  he  belonged.  The  tents  were 
mostly  white,  but  often  striped  with  red,  blue,  and  green,  consisting 
sometimes  wholly  of  these  colours.  The  bazaars  were  ranged  in  long 
and  regular  streets,  comprising  shops  of  all  descriptions,  as  in  a  city, 
while  the  guns  and  disciplined  infantry  also  occupied  regular  lines,  the 
other  forces  being  distributed  without  any  visible  arrangement. 

The  common  tents  were  low,  and  of  black  woollen  doth,  sometimes 
being  merely  a  blanket  thrown  over  the  heads  of  three  spears  stuck 
in  the  groimd.  Those  of  the  chiefs,  some  of  them  especially,  were  ex- 
tremely rich,  formed  of  canvass  screens,  divided  into  courts,  reception 
and  sleeping  rooms,  which  were  quilted  and  adorned  with  most  splendid 
damask  or  other  hangings. 

The  armies  were  generally  fed  by  large  bodies  of  Banjaras,  a  tribe 
whose  business  it  was  to  carry  grain,  bring  it  from  distant  countries, 
and  sell  it  to  the  wholesale  dealers,  while  smaller  dealers  went  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  bought  from  the  inhabitants ;  and  though  the 
government  never  interfered,  the  native  camps  were  almost  always  well 
supplied,  though  the  villagers  around  were  generally  rendered  destitute 
by  their  visit 

The  most  important  feature  of  an  Indian  battle  in  the  present  day 
consists  in  their  cannonade,  for  in  the  management  of  large  guns  they 
are  very  skilful,  and  our  troops  have  frequently  suffered  very  severely 
in  consequence.  But  their  most  characteristic  mode  of  fighting,  besides 
skirmishing,  which  is  a  favourite  kind  of  warfare  with  them,  consists 
in  a  grand  charge  of  cavalry,  which  soon  brings  the  battle  to  a  crisis. 

Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  such  a  scene.  The'  sea  of 
horsemen,  dad  in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  advancing  slowly  at  first, 
brandishing  their  spears  and  other  weapons  in  the  light  of  an  Indian 
sun,  shaking  their  banners,  and  then  thundering  along  the  ground  ap- 
parently in  an  impenetrable  phalanx  against  the  opposing  force.  Their 
mode  is  generally  to  charge  in  front,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  diversion 
of  a  part  of  their  force,  attack  the  flanks  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
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inan4BaTre  has  freqnentiy  called  forth  the  admiintion  of  EnropeaD 
antagoniBts,  and  is  certainly  performed  with  smprising  skill  by  a  com- 
pantively  undisdi^ined  body  of  men.  These  diaiges,  howeyer,  thoogh 
grand  in  aspect^  almost  always  prove  ineffectoal  against  r^^ularly  trained 
soktiere. 

Frequently  there  is  a  body  of  irregolar  cavahy  attadied  to  an  Indian 
army,  who  are  picked  men,  well  mounted  and  appointed^  of  high 
courage  and  spirit^  and  who  receive  extra  pay.  The  best  in&ntry  are 
men  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  besides  Arabs  and 
Seindians,  especially  the  former,  who  are  superior  to  most  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Asia  in  discipline,  fidelity,  and  courage. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  country  was  conducted  by  a 
series  of  civil  d^endents,  consisting  of  lords  of  single  townships  or 
villages,  very  much  answering  to  our  superintendents  of  hundreds  under 
the  Saxon  wittengemote,  lords  of  ten  towns,  lords  of  a  hundred,  and 
lords  of  a  thousand  towns.  These  were  all  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
eadi  of  these  lords  had  to  make  a  regular  periodical  report  of  all  the 
offences  committed,  and  of  all  the  disturbances  created,  to  his  imme- 
diate superiors.' 

Each  lord  of  one  town  was  Mititled  to  the  provisions  and  other  im- 
positions which  pertained  to  the  crown ;  the  lord  of  ten  towns  was 
entitled  to  take  for  his  emolument  the  produce  of  two  ploughs  of  land; 
the  lord  of  a  hundred  towns  enjoyed  the  whole  of  the  land  attached  to 
a  village ;  and  the  lord  of  a  thousand,  that  which  was  attached  as 
public  property  to  a  large  town  or  city ;  for  the  Indian  officials  bad 
what  was  equivalent  to  our  dty  demesnes. 

All  officers  of  tUs  rank  were  subject  ty  the  supervision  of  state 
superintendents,  who  held  their  authority  directly  from  the  sovereign 
or  the  state.  One  of  these  had  to  make  his  residence  where  complaints 
might  be  made  or  whence  orders  might  be  issued;  the  object  being 
to  dieck  abuses,  to  which,  as  was  veiy  naively  said  in  the  code,  officials 
were  very  prone. 

With  regard  to  its  militaiy  government,  every  state  under  the  an- 
cient regime  was  partitioned  into  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a 
commanding  officer,  approved  for  his  skill  or  fid^ty,  and  most  probably 
for  both ;  but  the  limits  did  not  at  aU  times,  as  might  naturally  be  sap- 
posed,  correspond  correctly  with  the  bounds  of  the  civil  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  India  the  form  of  govanmeiit 
underwent  a  considerable  modification.  Whilst  in  the  village  commu- 
nities and  rural  districts  much  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  municipal  admi- 
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nistration  was  still  maintamed,  in  other  and  more  important  districts^ 
as  well  as  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities,  the  government  assamed  a 
more  monarchical  form,  and  became  ftec  more  centralised.^ 

The  country  under  this  new  regime  was  diyided  into  provinces,  the 
affidrs  of  which  were  administered  by  governors  holding  their  appoint*- 
ments  direct  from  the  emperor ;  and  these  again  were,  in  some  instances, 
as  in  the  Deccan  and  Bengal,  under  the  superior  control  of  governors- 
general  or  viceroys.  The  governors  had  under  them  agents  or  kar- 
dahs,  for  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  province.  The  supervision  of 
the  police  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  appears  to  have  been  under 
one  management,  except  in  the  cities,  where  the  police  was  maintained 
in  a  more  distinct  and  independent  fona* 

To  the  Mahomedans  is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  class  known  as 
zemindars,  though  in  those  days  they  were  not  precisely  such  as  are  to 
be  found  at  present.  They  were  not  then  landowners,  though  the  term 
does  signify  a  ^'helder  of  land/'  but  were  merely  placed  over  a  district 
or  pergunnah,  in  conjunction  with  the  kardah,  with  the  same  functions 
as  those  of  the  headmen  of  villages,  whilst  the  viUage  aooountant  was 
again  duplicated  in  the  districts  by  officers  termed  canoongoes,  without 
detriment,  however,  to  those  ancient  Hindoo  officials  who  still  continued 
to  exercise  their  proper  functions  within  their  own  limits. 

The  real  value  of  any  particular  form  of  local  government  can  be 
best  estimated  by  its  effects  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
under  it;  and  judging  of  the  Mahomedan  administration  by  this  stand- 
ard, we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  was  not  ill  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  Whatever  of  despotism  there  may  have  been,  whatever  in- 
dividual cases  of  suffering,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people  at  large  were  well  oared  for.  Watchhouses  were 
placed  along  tiie  main  lines  of  road,  and  properly  guarded  by  patroles  ; 
whilst  in  the  rural  districts  the  inhabitants  of  each  villagej^were  held 
accountable  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the  laws  committed  within 
their  limits.  Harsh  as  this  may  appear  in  modem*days,  it  nevertheless 
worked  exceedingly  well  under  the  early  rulei«  of  Hindostan. 

With  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Mahomedan  form  of  government 
before  him,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  for  an  account  of  the  local 
government  of  India  as  it  at  present  exists* 

The  supreme  government  of  India  is  vested  in  a  governor-general, 
who  is  aided  by  a  council,  c<nnpo9ed  of  the  commander-in-chief,  three 
civil  servants  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing,  and  one  unofficial 
member,  osofdly  a  barristen    The  govemofr-general  is  also  governor  of 

*  Modem  India,  by  Qeorge  Campboll,  p.  75, 
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the  presidency  of  Bengal,  with  a  deputy-governor  to  act  in  his  ahsence, 
and  a  lieutenant-governor  for  the  north-west  provinces,  whose  statioD 
is  at  Agra.  There  is  no  Bengal  council;  but  at  each  of  the  other  presi- 
dencies the  governor  is  assisted  by  the  commander-in-chief  and  two  ordi- 
nary civil  councillors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  council  at  Bengal 

The  government  of  India  is  centralised  to  a  vicious  degree.  The 
subordinate  governments  of  Bombay  and  Madras  can  make  no  law,  nor 
expend  any  sum  beyond  1000/.,  without  reference  to  the  supreme 
government  at  Calcutta,  which  must  also  be  furnished  with  copies  of 
all  their  proceedings.  The  patronage  of  each  presidency  is  exerdsed 
by  the  head  of  that  government,  which  has  also  the  direction  o!^ 
military  operations  of  the  presidency. 

The  administration  of  the  Bengal  government  in  itself,  and  irre- 
spective of  the  supreme  functions  of  the  governor-general,  is  by  fer  we 
heaviest ;  extending  over  a  much  larger  tract  of  country,  including 
not  only  the  vast  densely-peopled  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  and  the  Assam  and  Arracan  countries,  but  likewise  tw 
Tenasserim,  and  recently  the  Peguan  province.  The  governor  of  B^' 
gal  does  not  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  north-western 
government  any  further  than  with  that  of  the  other  presidencies ;  an<* 
looking  to  the  wide  difference  which  exists  between  the  mechanism 
of  these  respective  governments,  that  of  Bengal  being  o&  the  mod^ 
Anglo-Mahomedan  plan,  whilst  that  of  Agra  is  cdmost  purely  on  the 
old  Hindoo  system,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  wisdom  which  has 
to  this  extent  separated  the  workings  of  these  two  portions  of  this  great 
presidency. 

The  Bombay  government,  though  small,  is  not  an  unimportant  one, 
having  many  petty  states  in  connexion  with  it^  as  well  as  some  politi- 
cal relations  dong  the  African  and  Arabian  coasts,  together  with  the 
chaise  of  the  Indian  navy. 

The  Presidency  of  Madras  is  of  considerable  extent,  compn^e 
the  whole  of  the  east  and  south  of  the  peninsula;  yet  the  duties  of  its 
government  may  be  said  to  be  limited,  as  they  are  by  no  means  nvxa^- 
lous  or  complex.  The  European  community  here  is  far  less  than  id 
dither  of  the  other  presidencies. 

The  administration  of  the  Punjab  and  of  the  Sikh  states  bordering 
on  the  Sutlej  is  vested,  not  in  the  government  of  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces, but  in  that  of  the  supreme  government  at  Calcutta,  and  distioc* 
from  the  administration  of  Bengal  Proper. 

Each  of  the  three  presidencies,  as  well  as  the  sub-presidencT^^I 
Agra,  is  divided  into  distncts  lor  purposes  of  revenue  and  jadici^ 
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administration.  Under  the  government  of  Bengal  there  are  fifty  such 
districts,  comprising  an  area  of  about  225,000  square  miles,  and  a  po- 
pulation of  41,000,000  ;  the  amotmt  of  land-tax  derived  from  this  ter- 
ritory being  in  round  numbers  1,500,000Z. 

The  Punjab  and  other  provinces  under  the  supreme  government 
alone  contain  thirty  districts,  an  area  of  100,000  square  mUes,  and  a 
population  of  10,000,000,  with  a  land-tax  yielding  to  the  amount  of 
1,800,000^. 

The  north-west  prorvinces,  or  government  of  Agra,  with  thirty-five 
districts,  embrace  an  extent  of  85,000  square  miles,  a  population  of 
23,800,000,  producing  in  land-tax  4,100,000^. 

Madras  is  divided  into  twenty-one  districts,  contains  an  area  of 
144,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  16,000,000,  and  yields  for 
its  land-revenue  3,400,00W. 

Bombay,  with  its  seventeen  districts,  comprises  120,000  square  miles, 
10,000,000  inhabitants,  and  yields  in  its  land-tax  2,290,000^."^ 

The  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  governments  of  the  various 
presidencies  are  carried  on  does  not  differ  in  any  sensible  degree,  with 
the  exception  of  the  north-western  provinces  and  the  Punjab,  where 
the  subordinate  functions  are  almost  all  performed  by  the  old  village 
municipalities  as  existing  since  the  time  of  the  Hindoo  sovereigns,  and 
which  are  found  to  work  remarkably  well  both  as  regards  revenue  and 
judicial  matters. 

Immediately  under  the  authority  of  government,  the  revenue  of 
each  presidency  is  managed  by  a  board  similar  in  a  great  degree  to 
our  own  Board  of  Customs.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  Bombay. 
There  are  also  military  boards  for  the  supervision  of  public  works  and 
buildings,  and  councils  of  education.  These  are  the  controlling  powers. 
The  real  executive  of  the  country  consists  of  a  great  number  of  civil 
and  militaiy  servants  administering  the  affairs  of  each  presidency  by 
means  of  the  district  divisions  already  alluded  to.  At  the  head  of  each 
of  these  districts  is  a  collector  of  revenue,  who  is  also  a  magistrate;  he 
is  assisted  by  a  deputy  and  ftn  assistant-deputy,  both  of  the  privileged 
covenanted  service,  and  by  two  or  three  uncovenanted  assistants,  either 
European  or  native  :  these  latter  are  supposed  to  be  entrusted  with  all 
work  of  too  much  minuti»  or  of  too  little  importance  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  covenanted  servants,  but  who  in  reality  perform  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  revenue  work.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  real  work  of  the  country  is  performed  by  the  uncove- 
nanted servants  of  the  Company. 

*  Modem  India,  by  Qeorge  Campbell,  pp.  280-1. 
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Attached  to  each  c(^Qdctor$te  aad  deput^r-coUactorate  are  nnmeroiE 
natiFe  establiahineiits^  poorly  paid^  and  with  no  hope  of  ramg  by  in- 
tegrily  and  mergj.  The  working  eetablishjnent  of  the  collector  is 
kept  perfectly  distinct  from  his  magisterial  depaiftmeni^  and  b  ofiea 
distantly  situated.  In  Bengal  Tro/pev  tJnese  offices  are  seldom  combined 
in  one  person ;  whilst  in  what  are  termed  the  non-regulatioa  provinoo^ 
such^  (or  instanoe,  as  the  Punjabi  one  official  will  be  judge,  magisfante^ 
and  collector. 

A  civil  judge  is  in  fact  a  superintendent  of  the  adminirtration  of  jus- 
tice, the  original  cases  bmng  tried  by  his  many  native  assiatant-jadgei^ 
the  moonsifis ;  whilst  as  criminal  or  sesflions  Judge  he  tries,  every  monyi, 
all  sudi  cases  as  have  been  committed  by  the  magistrate,  or  sits  in 
appeal  on  the  summary  judicial  dedsions  of  that  fonctionary.* 

The  above  constitute  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  go- 
vernment of  British  India  is  carried  on.  And  here  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  the  emoluments  drawn  by  ijie  covenanted  civil  serrvitB 
of  the  Company,  t.  e,  of  those  who  come  out  through  the  narrow  por- 
tals of  the  Indbt  House  and  Haileybury  College.  In  the  Bengal  9od 
Madras  branches  of  this  sMTviee  we  find  43  offices  with  emolmaentB 
ranging  between  10,000/.  and  4800^.  a  year;  156  ranging  fimm  JWflt 
to  1900/.  a  year;  157  between  1800  and  120M.  a  year;  and  138 
where  the  salaries  vaiy  from  lOOOZ.  to  6002.  a  year.  Such  being  the 
rate  of  remuneration  given  to  the  elect  of  Leadenhall  Street,  it  wiO 
be  instructive  to  compare  it  with  the  emoluments  of  those  who  con- 
fessedly carry  on,  in  the  name  of  the  European  covenanted  servsot8> 
by  fiur  the  larger  portion  of  the  actual  work  of  the  country,  the  vn- 
covenanted  servants.  These  officials,  numbering  about  3000,  are  re- 
munerated in  the  following  proportion  :  20  at  fiK>m  9602.  to  7202  per 
annum ;  137  from  7202.  to  4802. ;  325  between  4802.  and  3602. ;  IW 
between  2402.  and  1202. ;  and  1147  between  1202.  and  24L 

The  totality  of  the  Indian  appointments  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directors  of  the  £!ast  India  Company  f  and  seeing  that  they  amount 
in  number  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred/  all  of  which  are  certain  ^ 
entitling  thdr  incumbents  to  from  10002.  to  20002.  a-year,  irith  tlie 
probability  of  attaining  the  higher  emoluments  of  from  SOOtf*  to 
10,0002.  per  annum,  the  avidity  with  which  a  seat  in  the  direction  i^ 
sought^  in  spite  of  the  humiliation  and  toil  which  it  for  a  long  period  en- 
tails on  the  candidates,  may  be  readily  understood.  Nominated  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  the  candidate  is  expected  to  psff 
a  classical  examination  previous  to  admission  at  the  Company's  CoD^ 
•  Modem  India,  p.  25a  '  Appendix  A. 
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at  Haildybary :  this  is  so  slight  that  very  few  indeed  require  training 
for  the  occasioai  At  Haileybury  the  embryo  civilian  is  located  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  is  aapposed  to  be  qualifying  for  the 
discharge  of  his  future  Indian  duties  by  the  study  of  Sanscrit^  a  lan- 
guage as  likely  to  assist  him  in  his  after  career  as  would  be  the  dialect 
of  the  Ojibbeway  Indians.  To  this  very  practical  course  m  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  alphabet.  But  the  Sanscrit  is  the  one 
thing  needful,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  Haileybury  professors. 
At  the  public  examination  which  takes  place  before  the  students  re- 
ceive their  diplomas  enabling  them  to  be  drafted  off  to  the  scene  of 
their  future  Sanscrit  exploits,  there  is  a  great  show  of  orientalism^  a 
strange  jargon  of  unknown  tongues  utterly  bewildering  to  the  listeners; 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  aflhirs 
of  the  world,  or  the  business  of  every-day  life;  and,  amidst  all  the  glit- 
ter and  sound  of  oriental  alphabets,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  students 
are  declared  to  have  highly  distinguished  themselves,  while  the  re- 
maining one  is  stated  to  have  passed  with  great  credit. 

The  fitting  sequel  to  this  imposing  exhibition  is  a  carefully  studied, 
carefully  delivered  oration  by  the  deputy  chairman  to  the  lughly  dis« 
tinguished  candidates  for  eastern  celebrity.  He  dwells  upon  their  happy 
prospects ;  upon  the  vast  and  magnificent  career  to  which  they  are  dea 
tined ;  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  British  power,  the  glory  of  tixe  British 
name ;  upon  the  high  charge  which  will  be  placed  in  their  hands,  and 
bids  them  go  forth  to  aid  in  ruling  over  a  hundred  millions  of  fellow 
creatures ;  he  declares  his  conviction  of  the  great  utility  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  in  developing  the  resources  of  that  promising  country ;  of 
the  service  the  Persian  alphabet  will  render  them  in  amelicaating  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  ryots ;  of  the  enormous  advantage  which  an 
acquaintance  with  Paley  will  prove  to  them  in  the  collection  of  the  land- 
revenues  ;  of  the  aid  which  the  Greek  authors  will  give  them  on  the 
benches  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  India.  Thus  qualified  and 
thus  exhorted,  the  half-fledged  civilian  finds  his  way  out  to  one  of 
the  presidencies,  well  stocked  with  Sanscrit,  natural  philosophy,  and 
conceit.^ 

Arrived  at  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  "writer,*' 

for  BO  he  is  termed  until  placed  in  some  department^  is  supposed  to  be 

occupied  for  a  year  or  two  in  perfecting  himself  in  those  studies  in 

which  he  has  already  so  "  highly  distinguished*'  himself.     Armed  with 

>  "  An  those  ^o  are  at  an  idle,  who  are  not  faidined  to  aerre  two  maaten,  stickto  * 
the  Oriental  iMiguages,  and  despiae  the  European  eoienoes,  because  the  one  secnreg 
their  appointment  and  their  pay,  the  other  only  tends  to  make  them  efficient,  which 
is  quite  another  mEtteac"— Modem  India,  p.  W. 
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the  qualifications  and  credentials  of  Haileybury,  the  ''writer^  naturally 
feels  somewhat  hurt  at  the  idea  of  another  course  of  studj  within  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  and  accordingly  passes  the  two  or  three  years 
considered  necessary  for  his  sojourn  there  in  spending  in  gaiety  about 
thrice  the  amount  of  pay  allotted  him, — 400/.  a-year,  or  equal  to  the 
salary  of  two  native  judges  of  long  service.  As  another  examination 
is  required,  a  few  months  spelling  and  reading  over  Persian  or  Urdu 
books  by  the  aid  of  native  pundits  generally  enables  the  young  civilian 
to  pass;  when  he  is  at  once  drafted  off  as  magistrate,  or  assistant  col- 
lector, or  both,  to  some  remote  district,  the  language  of  which  will  he 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  him.' 

Once  away  from  the  Presidency  College,  all  goes  on  swimmingly 
with  the  young  civilian :  he  will  be  attached  to  the  coUectorate,  or 
made  assistant  magistrate,  ai^d  in  either  case  rapidly  falls  into  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  signing  his  name  to  reports,  making  out  abstracts  of 
documents,  spelling  over  the  native  returns,  or  doing  the  preliminary 
drudgery  of  the  magistrate's  ofiBce.  This  latter  functionary  will  be 
sure  of  promotion  in  less  than  three  years,  upon  which  the  assistant  is 
moved  up  as  a  matter  of  course  to  his  seat,  where,  with  a  smattering 
of  the  dialect  of  the  district,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  people, 
and  a  still  slighter  knowledge  of  their  manners  and  habits,  he  contrives 
to  get  through  the  work  which  is  allotted  to  him  with  not  more  blun- 
dering than  did  his  late  superior  when  first  discharging  the  same  du- 
ties. Two  or  three  years  in  that  office,  and  if  he  be  not  placed  in  some 
better-paid  magistracy,  he  wiU  be  sure  to  be  made  a  deputy-collector, 
for  which,  of  course,  his  magisterial  training  will  have  peculiarly  fitted 
him.  His  next  step  will  necessarily  be  to  the  coUectorate;  and  by  the 
time  he  has  become  tolerably  efficient  in  that  department,  he  is  onoe 
more  moved  up,  and  by  way  of  a  little  change  created  a  judge  in  civil 

*  The  late  principal  of  the  Calcutta  College  was  a  colonel  in  the  Company's  service, 
who  endeayoured,  bat  vainly^  to  enforce  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
On  one  occasion  he  detected  one  of  these  distinguished  youths  in  the  act  of  copying  the 
Persian  exercise  of  a  fellow-student,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  rendering  it.  On  being 
remonstrated  with,  the  embryo  collector  fired  with  indignation,  and  told  the  Colonel 
that  he  hcMl  acted  in  a  most  ungentlemanly  manner  in  looking  over  his  shoulder.  Th* 
Colonel  reported  this  language ;  but  it  was  passed  over  by  the  "proper  authorities." 
Determined,  if  possible,  to  compel  some  amount  of  study,  the  principal,  previous  to  ad 
examination,  gave  each  young  gentleman  an  exercisd  to  be  rendered  into  PersiaD  or 
Urdu,  and  had  them  locked  up  in  separate  rooms  until  the  page  was  completed. 
The  weather  was  sultry,  and  they  prayed  the  indulgence  of  syces,  or  native  grooms,  to 
pull  tiiie  punkahs  to  cool  them ;  the  request  was  granted,  and  it  was  so  contrived  that 
each  student  was  waited  on  by  his  pundit^  or  teacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  groom.  This 
accomplished,  they  changed  places ;  the  young  civilian  pulled  the  punkah,  whilst  thfl 
sham  syce  finished  off  a  first-rate  page  of  Persian. 
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and  crimiDal  matters,  unless  indeed  he  has  evinced  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability  and  energy,  when  he  will  be  considered  far  too  good  for 
the  bench,  and  must  remain  in  the  collectorate,  the  rigid  collection  of 
the  taxes  being  considered  of  much  more  importance  than  the  proper 
administration  of  justice. 

The  duties  of  a  collector,  however  multi&rious  they  may  appear, 
and  however  large  his  district,  are  not  in  reality  of  an  alarmingly  bur- 
densome nature.  He  is,  in  fact,  but  a  general  supervisor,  expected  to 
be  moving  about  a  good  deal,  and  which,  during  many  months  in  the 
year,  is  indeed  his  most  agreeable  occupation.  Many  of  the  colleo- 
torates  are  as  extensive  as  any  two  of  our  English  counties ;  and  over 
a  great  part  of  this  wide  range  he  has  a  little  army  of  functionaries,  who 
need  an  occasional  visit  from  him,  if  only  to  assure  himself  that  they 
are  within  their  proper  divisions. 

The  morning  levee  of  a  civilian,  previous  to  mounting  his  horse  for 
field  work,  is  often  a  numerous  and  motley  assemblage.  Natives  of 
almost  every  rank  press  round  the  great  man's  path,  each  anxious  to 
prefer  some  prayer,  or  exchange  a  friendly  greeting  with  the  ^'  Burra 
Sahib."  Not  unfrequently  a  good  deal  of  business  of  a  slight  nature  will 
be  transacted  at  this  moment  between  the  collector  and  his  many  native 
petitioners  and  clients ;  and  the  Hindoo,  ever  alive  to  his  own  interest, 
reckons,  and  not  untruly,  that  '*  master"  is  more  likely  to  be  in  an  ami- 
able mood  when  just  risen  from  rest,  than  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  weari- 
some ride,  or  after  the  discharge  of  a  string  of  vexatious  petty  duties. 

From  the  office  of  collector,  upon  2800/.  a  year,  the  civilian  may 
look  upwards  to  some  of  the  better  things  to  be  met  with  at  the  Boards 
of  Bevenue,  or  in  the  Secretariat  Department,  worth  4000^  to  5000^. 
per  annum,  which  in  due  time,  should  he  not  be  promoted  to  the 
bench,  he  wiU,  by  the  regular  course  of  seniority,  be  certain  to  attain. 

After  a  service  often  years,  the  East  Indian  civilian  can  claim  a  fur- 
lough of  three  years  to  Europe,  on  500L  a  year;  but  if  he  avails  himself 
of  this,  his  post  is  filled  up,  and  on  his  return  he  must  take  his  chance 
and  wait  his  time  for  another  appointment.  He  may,  however,  obtain 
leave  to  the  Cape,  Australia,  and  some  other  places,  on  one-third  of 
his  pay,  and  without  resigning  his  office.  At  the  end  of  twenty-two 
years'  service  he  may  retire  on  10002.  a  year,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
subscribed  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  to  the  annuity  fund,  and  a 
further  certain  per  centage  towards  the  widow  and  orphan  fimd. 

The  uncovenanted  service  consists  of  the  employes  of  government, 
nominated  on  the  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  certain  subordinate 
posts,  not  worth  the  notice  of  the  regular  service,  or  requiring  quali- 
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fications  to  which  they  cannot  pretend*  These  conBist  indiflcnmiiiatBlj 
of  Europeans,  Indo-British,  and  natives,  and  number  amongst  than 
1805;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  means  of  afloertainiag  the  reltthe 
proportion  of  each  class.  These  perform  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  tte 
work  of  the  countiy,  and  may  not  inaptly  be  termed  the  ^'  boots*  of  Ae 
service,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  i^pointments,  from  the  jndiciil 
office  of  principal  suddur-ameen  on  9001.  a  year,  down  to  a  patrol  d 
the  customs  department  on  5Qi,  No  especial  length  of  service  is  n- 
quired  of  them ;  but  when  a  man  becomes  quite  worn  oat»  not  befiat^ 
he  receives  one-half  or  one-third  of  his  salary  as  pension,  according  to 
the  period  during  which  he  may  have  served. 

The  lower  grades  of  officials  are  composed  entirely  of  native^ 
generally  the  poorest  and  most  unprincipled,  who  look  to  the  peeolatkm 
and  bribery  of  such  places  as  sure  means  of  fortune.  When  it  is  i^ 
membered  that  the  pay  of  some  of  these  sub-officials  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  few  shillings  a  month,  and  that  every  means  of  addiog 
to  their  emolument  is  considered  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  that 
position,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  extortion  and  oppression  are  the 
universal  rules  amongst  them.  Men  can  be  pointed  out  at  the  preacot 
day  in  Calcutta  who  have  risen  from  the  most  menial  posts  in  politt* 
offices,  places  of  ten  shiUings  a  month,  to  high  station  and  weslth  as 
banians  or  native  money-lenders ;  and  who  have  but  too  freque&tlj  i 
dozen  or  two  of  their  former  European  masters  in  their  books  as  their 
debtors.  Once  in  the  power  of  these  men,  and  a  magistrate  or  cml 
judge  can  no  longer  pretend  to  independent  action.  The  relative  poo- 
tion  of  the  needy  magistrate  and  the  wealthy  banian  is  notorious  among 
the  common  people ;  and  a  native  having  a  suit  before  the  former  has 
but  to  rank  himself  by  bribes  as  a  client  of  the  latter,  to  insure  the 
complete  success  of  his  case. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  constitution  of  the  present  civil  service  (h 
India,  and  its  offshoot,  the  ''  uncovenanted.**  From  the  lips  of  aD  hat 
civilians  is  gathered  one  unanimous  verdict  upon  tiie  civil  serrice  of 
India — that  its  exdusiveness  should  be  swept  away,  and  that  it  he 
made  the  pubke  service  joi  British  India ;  that  in  place  of  the  appoht^ 
ments  to  these  eight  hundred  valuable  posts  being  left  in  the  hssds  of 
twenty-four  elderly  gentlemen,  to  be  dispensed  to  relations  and  J^ 
sonal  friends,  they  should  be  made  available  to  the  entire  oommiiDitf 
of  the  parent  country  and  of  India,  by  being  left  open  to  public  com- 
petition as  prizes  for  the  most  talented  youth  of  the  day. 

The  efficiency  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service  will  bo  ^' 
amined  hereafter.    That  the  revenue-branch  is  not  jGeut  in  adrsnoe  w 
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it,  there  is  just  ground  to  believe,  except  that  all  those  ciyilians  who 
possess  any  degree  of  ability  are  carefully  retained  for  revenue  pur- 
poses; and  therefore  there  are  in  this  departmHit  some  creditable 
exceptions  to  the  aU-but^universal  barrenness.  The  most  able  advo«  . 
cate  of  the  service'^  cannot  defend  the  general  low  tone  of  ability  and 
acquirements  amongst  his  confreres  ;  and  even  their  own  masters,  the 
Bengal  authorities,  in  recently  published  documents,  declare  that  their 
servants  of  the  coUeetorate  are  grossly  ineffident ;  for  they  are  told 
that  "  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  collector  to  be  competent  to  re- 
view a  settlement,  if  he  does  not  know  what  a  settlement  is,  or  how  it 
is  to  be  made !"  And  further,  '^  it  cannot  be  right  that  the  officer  who 
has  to  review  all  the  settlements  made  in  his  district,  to  administer 
eveiy  ward's  estate,  and  to  manage  every  estate  that  comes  under  his 
own  immediate  superintendence,  should  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  part  of  bis  district  out  of  sight  of  his  own  house ;  should 
never  have  any  direct  or  intimate  relations  with  ryot  or  talookdar,  or 
(mi/praaHeal  knotohdge  ofih/t  rates,  tenures,  and  comokm  ei^rieuUural 
citstoms  of  his  dKstrict.**^^ 

It  is  dear  tbs^  niitwiihilsnifliig  the  Sanscrit  of  Haileybury  and 
Hie  Persian  ofTort  William,  the  exotics  of  the  Company's  service  are 
but  ill  adapted  for  the  tasks  allotted  them.  They  are  not  more  vigo- 
rous or  healthy  than  the  productions  of  any  other  fordng- house. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  remedy- 
ing this  state  of  things,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  evil.  Ndther  can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  may  be  the  future 
mode  of  distributing  the  patronage  of  the  service  in  England,  a  &ir 
share  should  be  left  for  the  native  talent  of  India.  That  the  necessary 
talent  is  to  be  found  suffidently  abundant,  there  is  most  ample  testi- 

">  Mr.  Qeorgo  Campbell^  B.C.S.,  in  Ms  Modem  Izjdia. 

"  "  The  bulk  of  both  services  are  below  the  average  of  educated  men  at  home  ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they  8hould4)e.  •  •  *  •  They  settle  down 
in  some  civil  or  military  station^  as  the  oaoe  may  be^  whore  temptations  to  idleness  are 
always  greater  than  inducements  to  exertion ;  their  acquaintance  is  ezoeedingly 
limited ;  and  they  are  throughout  life  absolutely  without  the  stimulants  that  rouse 
aliiHty  in  great  communities ;  if  they  live,  they  rise,  and  in  this  conviction  they  remain 
in  a  state  of  mediocrity  and  eontentment.  It  is  worse  with  the  soldier  than  with  the 
civilian,  because  he  comes  out  at  an  earlier  age,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  an  inferior  edu< 
cation.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  officers  in  this  country  who  cannot  write 
a  common  letter  with  ordin^ury  propriety,  who  cannot  spell  as  well  as  a  boy  of  twelve 
might  be  egq^eoted  to  do  ;  who  have  the  miQsteonftised  idea  of  the  use  of  capital  letters, 
and  of  punctuation  none  at  all.  We  have  lately  smiled  when  perusing  some  queataous 
in  history,  ancient  and  modem,  the  classics,  &c.  i^,  prepared  for  our  embryo  heroes, 
and  vrished  that  they  had  been  replaced  by  moderate  tests  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.'' — Indian  Charter,  1851. 
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monj;  talent,  too,  combined  with  the  most  perfect  integrity.  India 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  vile  ofiJEKSOurings  of  native  society  gathered 
about  the  courts  of  justice,  as  sheristadars,  amkhs,  &c.,  the  merest 
jackals  of  the  law.  The  large  number  of  native  gentlemen  who  ably 
and  honestly  fill  judicial  and  magisterial  subordinate  situations — sub- 
ordinate in  emolument,  though  the  very  reverse  in  duties — testify  to 
the  abundance  of  native  talent. 

In  the  Bengal  presidency  the  number  of  offices  with  more  than 
30/.  a  month,  held  by  natives,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  five, 
and  this  amongst  a  population  of  forty  millions.  At  the  same  tiine^ 
the  British  foreigners  in  the  same  presidency  monopolise  amongst  them 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  vary  finom 
6001.  to  10,000/.  a  year  ! 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  great  parade  of  doing  justice  to  the  natives 
in  the  charter  of  1833,  wherein  it  was  especially  enacted,  that  no  dis- 
ability from  holding  office  in  any  subject  of  the  crown,  by  reason  of 
birth,  religion,  descent,  or  colour  should  any  longer  continue.  No 
doubt  the  friends  of  India  believed  at  the  time  that  a  most  important 
concession  was  made  in  that  very  liberal  clause.  But  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, in  becoming  parties  to  the  enactment,  did  so  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  that  in  which  Pecksniff,  when  parting  from  his  pupil,  bade 
him  ''be  jovial  and  kill  the  fatted  calf."  The  Pecksniffian  clause,  like 
the  permission  of  the  sham  architect,  has  proved  a  "  polite  compli- 
ment" rather  than  a  ''substantial  hospitality  :'*  the  practice  of  exclud- 
ing natives  from  all  important  and  really  remunerative  offices  remain- 
ing as  universal  in  1853  as  it  was  in  1833. 

It  is  monstrous  to  say  that  the  natives  of  India  are  unfitted  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  state.  They  do  carry  it  on,  and  have  done  so  for 
many  years  in  the  name  of  their  English  superiors,  who  get  all  the 
credit  and  nearly  all  the  pay,  leaving  them  the  poor  satisfaction  of  be- 
holding their  light  exalted  in  another's  candlestick.  It  has  been  truly 
observed  by  a  most  competent  authority  in  Indian  matters,  ^^  that  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  the  native  should  be  less  able  to  do  well  when 
working  on  his  own  responsibility  and  for  his  own  credit,  than  when 
he  works  on  the  responsibility  and  for  the  credit  of  his  European 
superior. 

Our  Mahomedan  predecessors  may  have -been  less  enlightened  in 
their  theories  of  government  than  ourselves ;  but  they  were  at  any 
rate  more  just,  and  shewed  more  wisdom  in  their  practice  than  we  can 
boast  of.     They  found  it,  as  they  believed  it  to  be,  best  to  employ  the 

»LonlMetoal£ 
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native  talent  of  the  coimtrj  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  There  was 
no  exclusive  foreign  service^  no  privileged  exotic  class,  no  hot-house 
civilians  in  those  barbarous  days.  They  were  content  to  use  the  indi- 
genous talent  of  the  country,  blended  with  a  few  Mahomedan  governors 
of  provinces  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  although  they  could  afford  to  pay 
all  liberally,  there  were  no  enormous  civil  lists;  consequently  we  find 
that  although  the  emperors  of  Delhi  possessed  not  nearly  the  territory 
in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  collected  less  revenue  by 
a  third  than  is  raised  at  the  present  time,  and  were  moreover  alwajrs 
engaged  in  costly  wars,  they  nevertheless  found  ample  means  for  carry- 
ing out  gigantic  works  of  public  utility,  lived  in  a  state  of  the  most  gor- 
geous orieutalism,  and  yet  contrived,  notwithstauding  all  this,  to  accu- 
mulate many  millions  sterling  in  their  treasuries.  Well  may  it  be  said 
that  our  government  of  India  is  a  ''  costly  sham,** — a  gilded  mockery. 
It  is  time  it  was  made  a  stem  reality,  a  substantial  good  to  a  hundred 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  dark-skinned  though  they  be. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  the  East  Indian  government  and 
the  many  native  states  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  British  terri- 
tories require  some  notice  in  this  chapter,  not  only  from  their  connec- 
tion with  our  rule  in  the  East,  but  as  testifying  to  the  state  of  govern- 
mental morality  in  these  distant  possessions. 

Within  the  red-line  which  marks  the  extent  of  the  Company's  do- 
minions are  many  native  states,  varying  as  much  in  extent  and  con- 
dition as  in  their  form  of  government.  Amongst  them  may  be  found 
regions  under  the  rule  of  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  Mahrattas,  and  Baj- 
poots.  Together  they  comprise  an  area  of  about  700,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  52,000,000,  and  yielding  revenues  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  nearly  13,000,000^.  sterling.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  small  northern  state  of  Nepaul,  the  whole  of  these  are 
directly  subject  to  our  political  power,  and  dependent  upon  us  for 
their  military  protection.  They  maintain  amongst  them  a  large  num- 
ber of  irregular  troops,  understood  to  be  at  our  disposal  on  any  emer- 
gency, and  on  no  account  to  be  employed  beyond  their  own  territories, 
unless  with  our  express  sanction.  Besides  these  they  maintain  about 
30,000  well-disciplined  troops,  commanded  by  British  ofiBcers,  also  at 
our  disposal,  but  ordinarily  left  for  their  own  requirements. 

The  British  government  have  guaranteed  them  full  protection 
against  all  external  enemies ;  for  which  a  consideration  has  been  sti- 
pulated for,  either  in  the  shape  of  territory  annexed,  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  Nizam^  the  king  of  Oude,  &c.,  or  by  annual  tributes,  which  latter 
amount  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  sterling.    This  may  appear  a  small 
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sum  for  tbeir  protection ;  but  the  territories  relinquished  by  them  in 
addition  were  of  far  greater  value,  and  the  support  of  the  native  con- 
tingents must  also  form  an  important  item  during  the  year.  Valuable, 
however,  as  were  the  countries  ceded  imder  these  arrangements,  they 
appear  to  have  resulted  in  absolute  loss  instead  of  gain ;  and  whereas 
under  their  own  native  governments  they  yielded  considerable  sums  to 
the  local  treasuries,  now  that  they  are  ruled  by  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany they  are  absolutely  barren  and  unproductive  as  far  as  any  reve- 
nue is  concerned ;  a  poor  return,  the  reader  may  imagine,  for  the  great 
honour  conferred  upon  them  of  ^tish  Company's  collectors,  judges, 
and  magistrates,  and  above  all  Irtish  Company's  law! 

I  cannot,  I  must  confess,  agree  with  those  advocates  of  universal 
Indian  annexation,  who  persist  in  attributing  all  our  failures  in  these 
cases  to  stopping  short  of  the  complete  subjugation  of  every  indepen- 
dent state.  Their  advice  is  precisely  that  of  the  great  quack  vegetarian, 
when  told  by  a  patient  that  his  pills  were  inefficacious,  although  his 
instructions  had  been  most  rigidly  observed.  The  vendor  of  pills  de- 
clared that  the  sick  man  could  not  have  tftken  enough  of  them ;  to 
which  the  other  replied,  that  he  had  swallowed  the  largest  dose  pre- 
scribed in  any  case,  viz.  a  whole  boxful.  '^  But,"  asked  the  impudent 
quack,  "  did  you  swallow  the  box  also  ?"  The  patient  was  staggered, 
and  declared  that  such  a  proceeding  had  not  occurred  to  him.  "  Ah !" 
rejoined  ihe  bold  vegetarian,  "  I  thought  not.  Gfo  home  and  try  the 
box."  Even  thus  our  Indian  quacks  would  have  the  state  try  the 
native  "  box,"  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

The  loss  of  revenue,  however,  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  we  labour 
under  in  regard  to  our  intimate  connection  with  the  native  states. 
There  is  the  loss  of  reputation  to  be  taken  into  account ;  a  loss  which 
although  not  as  yet  apparent  in  this  country,  has  long  been  matter  of 
notoriety  in  India,  and  cannot  any  longer  be  hidden  even  here.^  It 
win  reflect  everlasting  disgrace  upon  the  British  name  that  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  the  most  formal  treaties  with  many  native  princes, 
some  of  whom  had  long  proved  themselves  our  staunch  and  unfailing 
allies,  should  have  been  utterly  disregarded  and  cast  aside  to  suit  the  po* 
litical  or  pecuniary  purpose  of  the  day ;  that  reputation  should  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  rupees,  and  made  to  kick  the  beam; 
that  the  good  fSaith  of  a  Christian  country  should  have  been  thought  as 
nothing  when  placed  against  a  few  hundred  miles  of  Indian  territory  ! 

u  While  these  pages  are  going  through  the  presB,  a  very  interesidng  and  fruthfol 
pamphlet  has  made  its  appearance,  which  the  reader  will  do  weU  to  pemse :  Indian 
Wnmgt  wWwia  a  Mmedy  (Saimders  and  Stanford;  Charing  Croos). 
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By  those  who  are  anxious  to  defend  the  existing  state  of  things,  a  great 
parade  has  heen  made  of  the  sums  paid  annually  as  pensions  to  the  ex- 
rajahs  and  nabobs ;  but  all  mention  is  carefully  avoided  of  the  obligations 
ofihe  East  India  Company  to  make  not  only  those  payments,  but  others 
which  have  been  shamefully  put  aside.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  im- 
mense tracts  of  country  made  over  to  the  government,  for  which  those 
pensions  were  a  consideration ;  nor  is  any  thing  said  of  the  large 
extent  of  private  landed  property  belonging  to  those  ex-rulers,  whidi, 
contrary  to  all  plighted  engagements,  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
Honourable  Company,  and  for  which  act  of  spoliation  there  is  no  re- 
dress !  Even  worse  than  this,  some  of  the  stipulated  pensions,  after 
being  paid  r^ularly  to  the  ex-princes  and  their  families  for  a  score 
of  years,  have  been  cut  down  to  the  merest  pittance ;  so  that  these  de- 
scendants of  the  former  rulers  of  India  find  themselves  in  danger  of 
ccMning  to  beggary  and  starvation. 

The  case  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude  is  a  peculiar  .one,  but  not  less  re- 
volting to  all  right-minded  men.  In  that  counhy  a  native  force  is  kept 
up  nominally  as  a  contingent  for  our  use  when  required,  which  it  is 
never  likely  to  be,  and  which  is  commanded  by  British  officers.  The 
government  of  Oude,  unlike  that  of  other  native  states  of  the  present 
day,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  and  dissolute  prince,  who  confides  all 
power  to  the  hands  of  his  minister,  a  man  of  an  avaricious  and  cruel  dis- 
position. The  people  of  Oude  are  so  ground  down  by  the  arbitrary  tax- 
ation of  this  vizier's  minions,  that  it  rarely  happens  that  some  province 
is  not  in  open  revolt  against  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  It  is  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  thing  for  these  creatures  of  iniquity  to  declare  to  the 
minister  that  the  people  of  a  certain  province  refuse  to  pay  their  share 
of  taxation,  when  th^  have  already  received  and  squandered  it.  A 
force  is  accordingly  sent  into  the  unfortunate  district  to  compel  pay- 
ment, and  the  people,  naturally  enough  averse  to  pay  a  second  time, 
oppose  force  by  force.  In  this  manner  we  see  British  officers  heading 
the  Oude  contingent^  and  leadii^  on  the  troops  to  seize  cattle,  tools, 
household  property,  &c.  in  satisfaction  of  claims  long  since  settled. 
Many  of  our  countrymen  are  quite  aware  of  the  real  state  of  things, 
and  are  naturally  disgusted  at  having  to  act  the  part  of  sheriffs'  officers 
to  an  Indian  despot  But  protests  are  in  vain;  and  the  Indian  govern- 
ment>  when  it  might  well  disclaim  all  participation  in  such  transac- 
tions, rigidly  acts  up  to  the  letter  of  its  Oude  treaty,  although  dis- 
regarding more  bonotunable  engagements. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  FISCAL  BTBTElfS  OF  IHDIA,  ANCIEfT  A5D  MODCBH,  ASD  THUS 
EFFECTS  OV  THE  nffDUSTTBT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

HATivo  shewn  the  nature  of  the  ancient  political  institations  of 
India  as  compared  with  those  existing  at  the  present  time,  it 
will  be  not  less  neeessaiy  to  the  right  estimation  of  the  modem  fiscal 
system  of  the  three  presidencies,  that  an  aooonnt  of  it  be  pre&oed  bj 
an  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  rolerB  of 
India  nused  their  revenues. 

Commencing  with  the  earliest  records  bequeathed  to  us, — the 
code  of  Menu, — it  will  be  seen  that  the  public  revenue  of  the  state 
was  in  those  remote  ages  derived  firom  a  comparativelj  small  number 
of  sources.  By  far  the  largest  portion  arose  firom  a  share  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country ;  next  to  this  came  certain  taxes 
on  commerce,  a  trifling  impost  levied  on  persons  engaged  in  business, 
— small  traders  and  shopkeepers;  and  lastly^  twelve  days*  service 
fi-om  every  mechanic  during  each  year. 

On  grain,  firom  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  was  levied,  according  to 
the  soil,  the  labour,  and  the  expense  involved  in  its  cultivation ;  but 
this  also  might  be  raised  in  times  of  emergency  to  one-fourth,  and  must 
have  been,  in  all  ordinary  seasons,  the  main  dependence  of  the  state. 
On  the  clear  annual  increase  of  trees,  honey,  perfimies,  and  the  other 
natural  productions  of  the  country,  not  excepting  manufactures,  one- 
sixth  was  levied. 

But  the  king  had  another  means  of  obtaining  revenue.  He  was 
entitled  to  one-fifi;h  on  the  profits  of  all  sales.  Estates  for  which  there 
were  no  osteusible  heirs  were  dealt  with  as  escheats  to  the  crown ;  and 
BO  was  all  property  which  remained  for  three  years  unclaimed  after  a 
proclamation  of  its  vacancy.  The  sovereign  was  also  entitled  to  half 
of  the  precious  minerals  contained  in  the  earth  within  the  bounds  of 
his  dominion. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  addition  to  the  rights  thus  exercised 
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Dj  the  king,  he  pofieessed  an  absolute  right  in  the  soil  of  the  oonntry, 
since  in  one  of  the  articles  of  Menu  it  is  directed  that  where  an  occu- 
pier neglects  to  sow  his  land,  he  shall  be  dii^otly  responsible  for  the 
consequences  to  the  king.  It  is,  however,  pretty  clearly  stated  else- 
where in  the  code,  ''that  land  was  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away 
the  wood;"  that  is,  of  him  by  whom  it  was  cleared  and  tilDed.  Tet  it 
is  strange  that,  although  so  many  oeoasions  must  have  called  for  it, 
little,  indeed  no  mention  is  made  of  the  property  of  individuals  in  land. 
It  is  true  tliat  there  is  something  said  of  the  boundaries  of  different 
properties;  and  in  one  place  an  argument  is  illustrated  by  supposing 
seed  belonging  to  one  man  being  sown  in  land  which  was  the  property 
of  another.  Qifta  of  land  are  spoken  of  elsewhere,  as  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  individuals  to  confer  them  ;  and  the  division  of  inheritances, 
and  the  rules  about  mortgages,  in  describing  the  weaHh  of  individuals^ 
and  for  disposing  of  the  property  of  banished  men,  are  cleady  laid 
down. 

As  time  advanced,  the  form  of  Hindoo  municipal  government  was 
modified,  but  never  altered  in  principle. 

Throughout  all  the  convulsions  of  IndiiE^  the  townships  still  re- 
mained entire.  In  those  days  the  district  thus  named  was  a  com- 
pact piece  of  land;  for  the  size  of  which,  as  in  English  parishes^  there 
was  no  prescribed  rule.  The  lands  were  divided  into  portions,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  as  carefully  marked  as  those  of  the  township; 
and  the  names,  qualities,  extent,  and  proprietors  were  all  minutely  en- 
tered in  the  records  of  the  community.  Each  township  conducted  its 
own  internal  affitirs,  had  its  regular  coterie  of  munieipdl  officers,  levied 
the  revenues  due  to  the  state  from  its  members,  was  collectively  respon- 
sible for  the  full  amount,  managed  its  own  police;  and  though  entirely 
subject,  as  a  portion  of  the  state^  ta  the  general  government,  was,  in 
almost  every  respect,  an  organised  commonwealth,  complete  within 
itself.  This  independence,  with  its  concomitant  privileges,  though 
often  violated  by  the  government,  was  never  denied 

A  township,  in  its  simplest  form,  was  under  tiie  direction  of  an 
officer  ddled  the  headman,  considered  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
king,  and  formerly  removable  at  pleasure;  but  the  office  finally  be- 
came hereditary,  and  the  headman  in  reality  became  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people;  for  although  he  had  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
government,  the  greater  part  of  his  income  was  derived  from  fees  paid 
by  the  villagers.  He  was  held  personally  responsible  for  their  state 
engagements,  and  was  often  thrown  into  prison  in  cases  of  resistance 
and  failure  of  reveaue  from  the  township.    He  was  the  principal  antho- 

T 
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rity  in  all  disputes;  decided  every  point  of  public  interest;  consulted 
freely  with  the  villagers,  whenever  the  general  welfare  required  it ;  let 
such  lands  as  had  no  fixed  occupants ;  and,  in  short,  was  the  head  and 
chief  of  the  municipal  government. 

The  headman  had  associated  with  him  two  other  officers,  called 
respectively  the  watchman  and  the  accountant.  The  latter  kept  the 
village  records,  containing  a  full  description  of  the  nature  of  the  lands 
of  the  village,  with  the  names  of  the  former  and  present  owners,  the 
rent,  and  other  terms  of  occupancy.  He  also  kept  the  accounts  of  the 
villagers  both  with  the  government  and  between  themselves.  The 
watchman  was  the  guardian  of  the  boundaries,  both  public  and  private, 
watched  the  crops;  was  the  public  guide  and  messenger,  and,  next  to 
the  headman,  the  chief  officer  of  police;  was  bound  to  find  out  the 
possessor  of  any  stolen  property  within  the  township,  or  to  trace  him 
till  he  had  passed  the  boundary,  when  the  responsibili^  was  transferred, 
to  the  next  neighbour. 

The  money-changer  may  abo  be  considered  as  an  assistant  to  the 
headman,  as  he  was  the  assayer  of  all  the  money,  and  also  the  silver- 
smith of  the  village. 

This  was  the  usual  mode  of  village  government^  where  there  was 
no  intervention  between  the  actual  occupier  of  the  soil  and  the  prince; 
but  in  some  parts  of  India  in  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  north, 
and  the  extreme  south,  there  is  in  each  village  a  community  which  con- 
stitutes the  township  by  itself  and  which  has  the  other  inhabitants  for 
its  tenants.  The  persons  constituting  this  community  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  absolute  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  are  acknowledged  to 
possess  a  heritable  and  transferable  interest  in  the  land  wherever  they 
exist.  Such  villages  are  sometimes  governed  by  one  head  ;  but  more 
gener^y  each  branch  of  the  family  composing  the  community,  or  each 
family,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  has  its  own  head,  who  manages  its 
internal  affairs,  and  unites  with  the  heads  of  the  other  divisions  to  con- 
duct the  general  business  of  the  village. 

Where  there  were  village  landholders,  they  formed  the  first  class  of 
inhabitants;  but  there  were  four  other  classes  of  inferior  degree.     They . 
were  termed  respectively  permanent  tenants,  temporary  tenants,  la- 
bourers, and  shopkeepers,  who  took  up  their  abode  in  a  village  for  the 
advantage  of  a  market. 

The  rights  of  the  landholders  pertained  to  them  coUectivdy, — and 
though  they  had  more  or  less  a  partition  amongst  them,  there  was 
never  any  thing  like  an  ontire  separation  of  the  property.   Their  rights, 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy;  and  where  their  tenure  was. 
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most  perfect,  tbej  held  their  lands  subject  to  hJtoBed  produce-payment 
to  the  government. 

In  all  villages  there  were  two  descriptions  of  tenants  who  rented 
the  lands  of  the  village  landholders,  where  there  were  such  proprietors; 
and  of  the  government,  where  there  were  none.  These  tenants  were 
commonly  called  ryoto,  and  were  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  tempos 
rary  and  the  permanent..  The  permanent  ryots  were  those  who  culr 
tivated  the  lands  where  they  resided,  retained  them  during  their  lives, 
and  transmitted  them  t6  their  children  at  their  death.  They  have 
often  been  confounded  with  the  village  landholders;  but  the  distinction 
is  sufficiently  marked  where  any  proprietary  fee  exists,  for  in  that  no 
tenant  ever  participates.  The  temporary  tenant  cultivated  the  land  of 
a  village  to  which  he  did  not  otherwise  belong,  holding  by  an  annual 
lease,  written  or  understood,  the  best  description  of  land 'being  occu- 
pied by  the  resident  tenant;  an  inferior  kind,  for  which  there  was  little 
competition,  fell  to  him;  and  for  that  reason,  and  on  account  of  his 
other  disadvantages,  he  held  his  land  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  per<^ 
manent  tenant. 

There  was,  however,  another  description  of  tenant  who  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  though  he  held  a  very  different  position  to  the  others.  This 
grade  consisted  of  men  whose  caste  or  condition  in  hfe  prevented  their 
engaging  in  manual  labour;  or  their  women  from  taking  part  in  any 
employment  that  required  them  to  appear  before  men.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  disadvantages,  these  tenants  were  allowed  to  hold  land  at 
a  favourable  rate,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  Avail  themselves  of  their 
skill  and  capital  by  means  of  hired  labourers. 

In  Canara,  Malabar,  and  Travancore,  the  land  is  held  in  absolute 
property  by  single  individuals,  subject  to  a  fixed  payment  to  the  state. 
The  zemindars,  or  great  lords  of  the  soil,  derive  their  property  front 
direct  grants  by  the  king,  who  also  frequently  alienates  lands  for  reli-« 
gious  objects,  or  as  rewards  for  military  services. 

In  later  periods  during  the  rule  of  the  Tartar  conquerors  of  Hiur 
dostan,  innovations  of  various  kinds  crept  in,  pressing  more  or  less 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  These  innovations,  however,  in  no 
way  affected  the  forms  of  assessment,  or  the  machinery  for  the  colleo^ 
tion  of  the  taxes ;  these  were,  doubtless,  found  to  do  their  work  too 
well  to  be  interfered  with.  It  was  in  the  augmentation  rather  than 
the  mode  of  levying  the  local  taxation  that  the  cultivators  felt  the 
hardship  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

This  increase  was  made  not  so  much  by  openly  raising  the  king's 
proportion  of  the  crop,  as  by  means  of  various  taxes  and  cesses,  som« 
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faUing  directlj  on  the  land^  and  othen  direcilj  or  indireetly  affecting 
the  cultivator.  Taxes  on  ploughs,  cattid,  &c.  constituted  the  first  kind; 
liind  those  on  music  at  certain  ceremonies,  or  marriages  with  widows;, 
ice.y  and  new  taxes  on  consumption,  constituted  the  other. 

Practically  there  was  no  regular  limit  to  these  demands  but  the 
ability  of  those  on  whom  they  fell  to  satisfy  them,  and  consequently 
Ae  vilkgers  used  every  possible  endeavour  to  conceal  their  incomes. 
For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  devices,  understating 
the  amount  of  their  crops,  and  abstracting  a  part  without  the  know- 
hdge  of  the  collector.  Very  often  they  concealed  the  stated  quantity  of 
the  land  under  cultivation,  and  falsified  their  records,  so  as  to  render 
detection  all  but  impossible.  By  these  means,  not  less  than  by  the 
connivance  of  such  revenue-officers  as  were  open  to  bribes,  the  actual 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  best  an  uncertainty,  and  a  continual 
source  of  heart-buminga  between  the  governing  and  the  governed. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was  understood,  and  to  a  great 
«xtent  remedied,  by  some  of  the  Tartar  rulers  of  India.  Akbar  Khan, 
the  great  reformer  of  taxation,  probed  deeply  into  the  then  wide- 
i^readihg  disease  which  threatened  to  eat  into  the  vital  prosperity  of 
the  country.  From  the  published  memoirs  of  his  talented  prime  mi- 
nister, Abul  Fazl,  we  gather,  that  for  a  period  of  mo^e  than  twenty 
years  the  exertions  of  this  sovereign  were  directed  to  a  complete  exa- 
mination into,  and  revision  of,  the  taxation  of  land. 

The  restdt  of  this  laborious  and  minute  investigation  was  the  com- 
pilation of  a  series  of  tables  shewing  the  collection  per  beegah  (a  mea- 
sure of  land)  on  twenty  articles  of  the  spring,  and  thirty  Of  the  autumn 
crops,  in  the  years  1560  to  1578  inclusive,  in  the  vice-royalties  of 
Agra,  Oude,  AUahabad,  Delhi,  Malwa,  Moultan,  and  Lahore.  From 
these  an  assessment  was  formed,  not  on  the  land  but  on  the  crops  pro- 
duced by  it,  shewing  rates,  which,  taken  in  reference  to  the  surface  of 
the  land  under  culture,  gave  averages  of  from  1«.  7d,  for  linseed  to 
14«.  2^  for  sugar-cane. 

The  settlement  of  these  taxes  on  the  above  tables  was  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  when  a  re-assessment  would  take  place.  But,  independ- 
ently of  these  reforms  in  the  fiscal  administration  of  the  countiy,  Akbar 
appears  to  have  kept  up  the  integrity  of  native  institutions  of  police^ 
courts  of  justice,  &c ;  and,  whilst  he  gave  security  to  life  and  property, 
was  not  less  attentive  to  the  moral  and  social  wants  of  his  subjects^ 
providing  them  liberally  with  the  means  of  education,  with  goibd 
roads,  bridges,  and  artificial  means  of  irrigation,  at  all  times  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of  an  Lidian  agricultural  countiy. 
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If,  then,  as  has  been  argued,  though  not  proved,  the  Tartar  nders 
of  India  wrung  as  much  from  the  inhabitants  as  has  been  taken  by 
their  English  successors,  the  advocates  of  the  former  may  at  least 
maintain,  what  cannot  be  advanced  by  the  latter,  that  they  gave  full 
value  for  what  they  took;  that  they  administered  a  full  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  high  and  low ;  that  the  agriculturist  had  most  ample  means  ai 
irrigation ;  that  the  trader  could  convey  his  goods  many  hundredEi  of 
miles  along  roads  at  all  times  safe  and  in  good  repair;  and  that,  what* 
ever  fault  may  be  found  with  this  system,  the  bulk  of  the  people  lived  in 
those  times  in  comparative  afl9uence  and  security.  That  all  thb  must 
have  been  so,  we  need  seek  for  no  farther  proofs  than  are  to  be  found 
among  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  public  works  of  those  days, — the 
noble  aqueducts,  the  vast  tanks,  the  interminable  roads  planted  on  either 
side  with  shady  trees,  the  many  weUs  and  rest-houses  for  travellers,  the 
splendid  palatial  dwellings  of  the  rich  still  abounding  throughout  the 
country,  the  mouldering  ruins  of  once-busy  cities,  the  desolate  market- 
places, and  the  jungle-grown  towns  and  villages.  The  moss-grown 
marble  terraces,  the  stagnant  water-courses,  the  owl-inhabited  man- 
sions and  temples,  the  solitary  pilli^  and  arch,  the  tiger-swamps  that 
engulf  whole  cities  of  the  dead, — all  these  bear  silent  testimony  to  the 
once-happy  working  of  that  system  which  we  of  the  civilised  West— of 
Christian  England,  have  rooted  out  from  the  land,  to  replace  with  a 
miserable  mockery,  a  governmental  fraud  of  such  enormous  magnitude, 
of  such  wicked  viciousness,  that  future  genecations,  without  ample 
testimony  to  the  contrary,  may  well  discredit  the  possibility  of  its 
existence,  even  in  the  very  worst  days  of  the  worst  types  of  bureau- 
cratic imbecility  and  red-tapeism. 

The  subversion  of  the  Ancient  order  of  things  was  not  the  work  of 
a  short  period ;  it  was  not  the  earlier  administrations  which  undertook 
this  crusade  against  existing  institutions. 

As  in  religious  matters,  the  British  rulers  of  India  bave  swept 
away  heathenism  and  its  morality,  and  replaced  it  by  infidelity  and 
no  morality, — ^as  in  the  administration  of  justice,  they  have  roo^  out 
the  old  simple  codes  and  effective  establishments,  and  substituted  for 
them  a  legal  patchwork  administered  by  functionaries  of  whom  nearly 
all  who  are  not  incompetent  are  corrupt ;  so  in  the  more  important 
part  of  their  fiscal  system,  they  ha^e  overturned  tl^e  labours  of  n^my 
ages,  scorning  the  lessons  of  dear-bought  experience,  and,  except  in  the 
countries  on  the  north-west,  have  supplanted  the  righteous  taxation  of 
Hindoo  rulers  by  the  most  impracticable  and  the  most  ruinous  systems 
which  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  politico^economical  quacks  jfeo  haaaid- 
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Before  discussing  the  present  amount  of  and  mode  of  levying  the 
land-tax  of  India,  I  will  place  hefore  the  reader  a  general  statement 
of  the  revenues  of  the  three  Presidencies,  from  which  he  wiU  at 
once  perceive  that  the  tax  above  alluded  to  forms  by  far  the  largest 
item  of  the  whole  income  of  the  government.  The  following  table 
presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  taxation  of  British  India 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  the  amount  being  stated  in  pounds 
sterling  for  convenience  sake,  taken  at  2a.  the  rupee. 


Source  of  rerenue. 


Land  reyenue 

Excise  and  moturpha  .    .    . 

Opium 

Salt 

Customs 

Stamps,  fees,  and  fines    •    . 

Tobacco    

Post-office,  mint,  and  other 
sources     


Gross 

revenue. 


15,178,676 

1,088,264 

4,562,586 

8,189,214 

946,561 

593,982 

11&,000 

a,979,041 


27,753,314 


Nett 
revenue. 


} 


£ 
13,551,752 

3,358,684 

2,703,762 

816,074 

590,169 

88,448 

1,979,041 


23,067,920 


Cost 

of  collecting 

percent. 


10* 

26* 
15 
13} 
4 
28 


Percentage 
on  total 
revenue. 


58i 

in 

111 
i 

85 


It  is  thus  seen  how  large  an  item  is  formed  by  three  of  the  leading 
taxes  of  India,  viz.  on  land,  opium,  and  salt,  whence,  indeed,  are  do- 
rived  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenues.*  Deducting 
the  sum  received  from  native  states  in  payment  of  military  protection 
afforded  them,  we  have  a  round  sum  of  twenty-two  millions  sterling  as 
forming  the  revenues  of  India  at  the  present  moment  By  reference 
to  the  tables  in  the  Appendix,^  it  will  be  seen  in  what  proportion 
this  is  derived  from  the  several  divisions  of  the  country,  and  in  what 
marked  contrast  the  charge  of  each  presidency  stands  as  against  their 
income. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  taxation  of  British 


I  Of  tins  sum,  566, 094^.  are  receipts  from  native  states  towards  the  support  of 
British  troops  for  their  protection. 

'  Cost  of  ooUeotion  cbaiged  against  general  revenues,  and  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
gross  amount  collected ;  actual  nett  revenue  from  these  would  therefore  be  nil, 

'  Campbell's  Modern  India,  p.  427. 

^  Appendix  B« 
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India,  that  it  will  be  well^  before  proceeding  any  further,  to  examine 
the  bearing  which  the  above  amount  must  have  upon  the  actual  re* 
sources  of  the  people.  The  taxation  of  a  country  may  be  yieious  ht 
two  very  different  shapes^^-either  by  its'  excessive  amount,  or,  being 
moderate,  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  levied. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  of  India,  unfortunately,  suffer  from  both 
these  evils.  Taking  the  gross  revenue  of  the  country,  and  deducting 
from  that  sum  the  amount  of  the  opium-tax  as  really  paid  by  foreigners,, 
and  the  sums  received  from  native  princes  for  military  protection,  we 
have  a  total  amount  of  22,000,000^.  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
three  Presidencies.  The  population  of  British  India  at  the  present 
time  is,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  millions.^  These  figures  will 
therefore  give  an  average  of  nearly  As,  5d.  a-head ;  not  a  large  sum  in 
itself,  but  when  compared  with  the  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  people, 
a  heavy  and  oppressive  load. 

In  Great  Britain  the  taxation  gives,  as  nearly  as  possible,  338.  per 
head  of  the  population,  about  seven  times  that  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects.  But  the  paying  powers  of  the  two  nations  widely  differ. 
Fifteen  shillings  a  week  is  a  fair  average,  in  the  present  day,  for  the 
earnings  of  the  Englbh  labouring  classes;  accordingly,  they  appear 
to  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  days*  labour  in  the  year.  To 
estimate  the  actual  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  Hindoos,  wages  in 
the  cities  and  towns  must  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion;  for  whilst  in 
England  the  townspeople  are  the  greater  tax-payers,  in  India  70  per 
cent  of  the  taxation  falls  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  not  dwelling  in 
towns.  Some  reliable  official  documents  on  this  subject,^  fortunately, 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  matter.  These  statistical  returns  shew,  that 
in  a  rural  district  (that  of  Cawnpore)  &irly  representing  the  average 
of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cultivators  realise  but  5L  per  annum;  from  this,  one-fourth,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  must  be  taken  for  government  land-tax,  and  one- 
fourth  as  rent  to  the  proprietor,  leaving  21.  lOs,  to  defray  cost  of 
seed,  tools,  <fec.,  and  support  the  ryot  and  hia  /amilt/  during  the  year. 
With  the  calculation  of  four  persons  to  a  family,  and  without  any 
deduction  for  seed,  tools,  dec,  we  have  something  over  twelve  shillings 
per  annum  to  support  each  individual !  These  are  not  extreme  cases, 
but  actually  represent,  I  regret  to  say,  the  present  condition  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  British  India.  Striking 
an  average  between  these  figures  and  the  wages  of  natives  in  the 

*  See  Blue  Book,  1852,  p.  339. 

*  Quoted  in  Calcutta  Review,  vol.  xri.  p.  S7-6. 
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towBS,  a  greater  sum  than  11  10a.  a  year,  or  one  penny  a  day,  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  general  average  earnings  in  India.  It  appears,  ther^ 
fore,  that  whilst  the  Englishman  contributes  sixteen  days*  labour  in 
each  year  to  the  muntenance  of  institutions  which  provide  him  with 
the  utmost  security  to  life  and  property,  the  Indian  ryot  oontiibutes 
an  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  fifty-three  days  for  the  support  of 
institutions  which,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  afford  him  any  security  from 
oppression,  or  in  any  way  to  ameliorate  his  social  condition,  might 
as  well  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  deep  into  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

If  that  unhappy  land  suffers  from  the  amount  of  her  taxation,  the 
mode  in  which  that  revenue  is  raised  presses  with  still  greater  severity 
upon  her  industry.  The  taxes  which  will  now  be  examined  are  those 
•on  land  and  salt.  The  opium-tax  is  felt  but  little  by  the  natives  of 
India,  and  that  only  within  certain  districts,  where  the  evil  arises  more, 
from  the  temptations  to  smuggle,  and  the  consequent  vexatious  nature 
<of  the  government  supervision. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  under  which  land  was  held  in  India  and  was 
•assessed  to  the  sovereign,  as  also  the  system  which  prevailed  under 
the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  India.  The  former  is  still  working  to  per- 
fection, not  only  in  the  many  native  states  of  Hindostan,  but  in  our 
own  north-west  provinces  and  the  Punjab,  where  the  Ck>mpaDy  did  not 
feel  it  safe  to  overturn  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  they  had  done 
in  earlier  acquired  territories.  In  those  districts,  we  are  assured  by  a 
writer  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  that  the  old  native  system 
works  admirably.^  The  people  are  thriving,  the  tax  is  easily  collected, 
and  there  are  no  complaints. 

It  may  be  said  that  experience  has  taught  the  Indian  executive 
wisdom,  and  they  are  giving  the  newly-acquired  territories  the  benefit 
of  it.  An  impartial  mind  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be 
as  well  if  some  of  the  older  provinces  reaped  a  share  of  the  advantage^ 
especially  as  it  has  been  purchased  at  ih&r  expense. 

It  will  neither  interest  the  reader  nor  serve  any  good  purpose  to 
dwell  upon  the  many  patchwork  experiments,  the  numberless  fiscal 
tinkerings,  which  the  unhappy  land  was  made  to  undergo  from  tiio 
time  of  the  first  ^tish  occupancy  of  India  until  the  famous  ''perm^ 
nent  settlement"  of  Lord  Gomwailis  in*  1793,  a  year  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  industrious  oultivator& 

His  lordship  was  one  of  those  amiable  men  who  contribute  largely 

'  CampbelTB  Modem  Indja^  ohap.  vUL 
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to  ibe  stock  of  ^^good  intentioiifl''  which  are  aaid  to  pave  the  way  of  a 
certam  region;  and  truly  hia  '^IntentionB"  haye  paved  (he  way  to  beg- 
gary  and  death  for  mjrriada  of  Hindoo  ryots.^  In  bis  endeavour  to  fix 
the  land-revenues  of  Bengal  upon  a  firm  and  profitable  footing,  Lord 
Comwallis  perpetrated  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs,  committed  one  of  the 
most  enormous  blunders,  that  is  to  be  found  on  record.  He  propounded 
a  scheme  by  which  the  proprietary  right  in  the  whole  soil  of  Bengal 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  zemindars  or  hereditary  supemUendenta  of 
land,  not  for  one  year,  or  ten  years,  but  for  ever.  They  had  been  the 
farmers  of  the  luid-tax  for  years  past ;  they  stood  in  that  capacity 
between  government  and  the  village  proprietors  and  cultivators ;  but 
to  suppose  that  therefore  they  possessed  any  claim  to  the  land  yielding 
that  tax,  was  a  monstrosity  reserved  for  the  conception  of  this  very 
amiable  nobleman*  The  scheme,  hollow  and  unrighteous  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  promise  such  securitjr  to  the  revenue  by  creating  this  large 
class  of  landed  aristocracy  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  that  the  authori* 
ties  at  home  were  deceived  into  compliance,  and  the  fiat  went  forth  by 
which  twenty  millions  of  small  landholders  were  dispossessed  of  their 
rights,  and  handed  over,  bound  hand  and  foot^  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  set  of  exacting  rack-renters. 

The  injustice,  of  this  gigantic  robbery,  great  though  it  seems,  was 
not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the  cruelty.  Wrong  upon  wrong  was 
committed ;  fraud  upon  fraud.  It  was  ordered  that  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  should  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  average  yield  of 
former  years;  but  it  was  in  reality  laid  at  such  a  rate  as  would  suffice 
to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  government,  and  that  rate  was  above 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  1  More  than  this ; 
although  the  regulations  of  1793  expressly  determined  the  rate  to  be 
paid  by  the  newly-created  Ck>mwallis-aristocracy  as  above  stated,  not 
one  word  was  said  as  to  the  amount  theynUghl  levt^  on  the  ryota.  What 
that  amount  has  been,  there  is  unfortunately  but  too  little  doubt*  The 
only  limit  to  the  exaction  seems  to  have  been  the  utter  inability  of  the 
wretched  people  to  pay  any  more.  Lord  Brougham,  in  speaking  of 
this  celebrated  settlement,  said  that  it  wrung  from  the  ryot  eighteen 
shillings  out  of  every  twenty.  His  assertion  was  laughed  at  as  a  figure 
of  speech;  but  unfortunately  he  spoke  literally  within  the  mark.  Mr. 
Colebrook,  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  states^ 

8  "The  'pennanent  aettloment'  has  produoed  more  distreBS  and  beggary,  and  a 
greater  change  in  the  landed  property  of  Bengal,  than  has  happened  in  the  same  space 
of  time  in  any  age  or  country  by  the  mere  e£feot  of  internal  regulations."— J^\^  J^ 
fxni  of  Finance  Committee  qf  Bengal.  *  Appendix  C. 
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that  a  caltivator  paying  half  his  prodnce  in  tax  is  vorse  off  than  a  hireJ 
labourer  in  the  same  field  at  three  pence  a  day.  The  condition,  there^ 
fore,  of  those  from  whom  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent  are  wrong  majr 
be  readily  imagined* 

The  zemindars  did  not  fail  to  nse  the  new  power  given  to  them  to 
the  utmost  stretcL  Smnmary  process  was  allowed  them  against  the 
lyots,  and  this  begat  such  misery,  strife,  and  litigation,  that  the  law* 
courts  were  literally  overwhelmed  with  land-cases.  In  a  single  season 
there  was  in  one  district,  that  of  Burdwan,  thirty  thousand  suits  of 
zemindars  against  ryots  !^®  It  is  true  the  government  regulations  stipu- 
late that  the  former  shall  not  exact  from  the  latter  more  than  the  local 
rate ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  what  is  the  local  rate,  though 
that  point  is  always  settled  against  the  poorer  suitor,  to  his  utter  ruin. 

Under  this  zemindari  system  the  oppression  of  the  ryots  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  custom  of  sub-letting  the  land-tax  to  various  grades  of 
middlemen,  who,  interposing  between  the  zemindar  of  the  district  and 
the  cultivator,  adding  their  own  shares  of  profit  to  that  of  the  great 
man,  and  having  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  extorting  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  given  time,  press  upon  the  means  of  the  wretched 
tiller  of  the  soil,  until  his  case  is  so  hopeless,  that,  worn  out  by  years  of 
toil  and  oppression,  he  flies  from  liie  scenes  of  his  misery,  and  if  he 
has  not  heart  enough  left  to  turn  docoit  (gang-robber),  in  all  proba- 
bility dies  of  starvation  in  the  jungle. ^^ 

Ever  in  poverty,  the  lyot  is  compelled  to  seek  aid  from  the  mahajun 
or  money-lender.  This  man  will  usually  be  one  of  the  sub-renters  of 
the  land-tax  ;  and  availing  himself  of  that  position,  demands  whatever 
rate  of  interest  he  pleases,  and  which  often  amounts  to  one  per  cent 
per  week — fifty-two  per  cent  per  annum.  More  than  this,  the  accounts 
of  these  advances  are  kept  only  by  the  lender,  who,  aware  of  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  ryots,  falsifies  his  books  without  the  least  fear  of  de- 
tection. Thus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  however  fiftvourable  the  season 
may  have  been,  whatever  the  amount  of  crop,  the  mahajun,  uniting  his 

9  Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  of  Bengal. 

10  Calcutta  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  318. 

"  That  I  am  not  dealmg  in  fiction  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  evidence 
on  this  subject  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  iu  1830  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Chtistaan, 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  Lower  Bengal ;  Mr.  F.  Forteecue,  Commissioner  for  Civil 
Affairs  at  Delhi,  and  others  equally  beyond  suspicion  of  overstating  the  ease  against 
the  government  system.  The  following  evidence  given  on  that  oocaaion  by  Mr.  MiH, 
the  Companj^t  historian,  is  worth  noting.  "  They  (the  zemindars)  take  finom  them 
(the  ryots)  all  they  can  get :  in  short,  they  exact  whatever  they  please.  They  (the 
ryots)  have  no  defence  whatever  but  that  of  removal ;  they  must  decline  to  pay  what 
is  exacted  and  quit  the  land.**  ' 
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elaim  as  money-lender  to  that  as  Talukdar  or  sub-renter,  makes  it 
appear,  with  the  aid  of  fifty  per  cent  interest,  false  entries,  and  increased 
rent,  that  the  txihole  belongs  to  him.  Should  the  ryot  appear  in  suffi* 
ciently  good  health  to  toil  on  for  another  season,  he  may  obtain  from 
the  mahajun  further  advances  for  seed,  tools^  and  his  own  miserable 
existence,  which  is  barely  supported  on  pulse,  roots,  and  wild  herbs,  with 
occasionaUy  a  little  salt,  taxed  five  hundred  per  cent  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  another  five  hundred  per  cent  by  dealers'  profits  and  cost  of 
transport  I 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  iniquitous  practice  of  extorting 
ijhvoahs^  or  presents,  from  the  villagers  upon  every  possible  occasion.'*^ 
These  abwabs  are  of  long  standing;  and  although  the  enactment  of 
1793  expressly  declares  them  to  be  illegal,  and  punishable  by  fine,  they 
exist  to  this  day  in  pristine  vigour.  Every  feast,  festival,  or  visit  re- 
ceived by  the  talukdar  or  zemindar  is  made  the  pretext  for  robbery. 
The  herdsman  fiirmshes  a  goat»  the  milkman  milk  and  ghee,  the' oil- 
maker  supplies  oil,  and  so  on  through  the  community.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  renters  who  thus  extort ;  eveiy  one  of  their  subordinates,  frx)m  the 
naib,  or  accountant,  who  helps  to  falsify  the  books,  down  to  the  paiks, 
or  collecting  and  distraining  peons,  exact  their  own  share  of  abwab ; 
and  so  long  as  the  ryot  possesses  any  thing  worth  drawing  from  him, 
so  long  is  he  a  subject  for  oppression  and  wrong ;  when  the  hydraulic 
pressure  ceases  to  squeeze  another  drop  from  him,  he  is  only  then 
cast  off  as  a  useless  object. 

To  seek  protection  in  the  local  courts  of  justice,  the  poor  wretch 
knows  from  sad  experience  is  worse  than  useless.  There  the  renter  is 
all-powerful  with  the  amlahs  of  the  courts,  and  there  he  is  powerless. 
He  toils  on,  dispirited  and  hopeless,  feelings  certain  that  before  long  he 
shall  be  worn  out,  and  then  flung  aside  to  make  room  for  a  younger 
and  stouter  ryot.  There  are  doubtless  exceptions  to  this  sad  state  of 
things  under  some  humane  zemindars,  but  they  are  few  indeed  and  far 
between.  The  rule  is  misery  and  starvation — the  exception,  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. The  whole  of  this  wretchedness  may  not  arise  immediately 
from  the  permanent  settlement  of  1793,  but  it  has  its  origin  in  it. 
What  that  has  left  undone,  the  inefficiency  of  our  local  executive  and 
the  corruption  of  the  courts  have  consummated,  until  trade  has  died 
away,  agriculture  become  a  desperate  and  hopeless  struggle,  and  the 

»  Mr.  Piddington,  a  civilian^  in  Mb  replies  to  the  queries  of  the  Board  of  BeTenue 
says,  in  reference  to  these  extortions,  "I  fear  to  be  discredited  when  I  state,  that  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent  on  the  actual  jummabundi  (legal  rent)  is  yearly  extorted 
from  the  poor  ryot."    . 
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BatiYe  oomnnmity  merged  into  two  clasBes — a  monied  aristocracy  and 
a  beggarly  race  of  peaaantfl,  who,  thou^  nominallj  free-born  Britiak 
sabjecta,  are  more  degraded  and  less  cared  for  than  the  slaves  of 
Cnba  or  the  serfs  of  Russia.  Tet  these  are  the  men  throng^  whose 
Ul-reqnited  kbonrs  the  Indian  goyemment  derive  fifteen  millions  ster- 
ling of  their  annual  income,  about  two-thirds  of  their  entire  revenue. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  permanent  or  zemindari  settlement  of 
Bengal  b  the  ryotwari  system  of  Madras,  which,  though  differing  from 
the  former  so  essentiaUy  in  its  machinery,  has  proved  scarcely  leaa 
fatal  to  the  industry  of  a  once  thriving,  happy  countiy.  I  cannot  do 
bettor  than  describe  the  nature  of  this  system  of  assessment^  as  ori- 
ginated by  Sir  T.  Munro  in  1812,  in  the  words  of  a  civilian  well 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  various  settlements  :'' 

''  The  assessment  is  rather  fieldwar  than  ryotwar.  The  government 
deals  directly,  not  only  with  each  lyot,  but  with  each  field.  Instead 
of  assessing  each  village,  it  assesses  each  plot  of  ground.  A  field  ia 
not,  in  India,  a  large  piece  of  land  fenced  and  hedged,  but  a  minute 
portion,  suited  to  the  minute  tenantry,  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  little 
gathering  together  of  the  earth  about  six  inches  high.  Fencing  is  not 
common ;  and  in  a  diy  flat  plain  containing  thousands  of  such  fields 
side  by  side,  it  may  be  supposed  that  boundaries  are  only  permanent 
when  the  fields  belong  to  different  owners  on  the  spot,  with  different 
interests.  Moreover,  instead  of  assessing  at  a  fixed  sum  for  a  series  of 
years,  there  is  fixed  on  eachjield  a  maximum  rent  to  be  paid  for  good 
seasons  and  good  crops ;  and  it  is  undertaken,  not  as  an  incidental  in- 
dulgence, but  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system,"  that  this  rent  shall 
be  annually  reduced  when  necessary.  ''  To  effect  then  the  conmmta- 
tion  of  the  share  of  grain  into  money-rates,  all  the  land  wss  surveyed 

according  to  the  native  mode  of  measurement there  were  no 

maps.** 

Such  is  the  mechanism  of  this  system,  and  upon  this  the  collector 
'has  to  base  his  preliminary  or  standard  settlement.  After  this  first 
survey  another  and  final  inspection  has  to  be  made : 

<*  When  the  crops  are  nearly  ripe,  the  collector  goes  out  into  the 
district  to  look  at  them  and  make  his  annual  settlement.  The  village 
accountant  makes  out  a  statement  shewing  the  cultivation  of  each 
ryot,  his  crops  and  cireumstanoes,  the  number  of  his  cattle,  sheep,  and 

children At  this  time  all  who  think  they  should  not  pay  full 

rent  apply  for  reduction.    All  these  cases  are  settled,  and  then  anfy 

u  Mr.  G.  Campbell,  in  his  Modem  India. 
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does  Ihd  coQector  ikiake  up  bis  aaniml  settleii&ent,  gnmt  fbnnal  leases, 
ttad  take  formal  engagements  for  the  crop,  which  by  this  time  is  pad, 
and  generally  paid  for.  The  settlement  is  not  made  up  till  c^fter  the 
^crop  is  ripe,  in  fact,  generally  does  not  reach  the  collector's  office  till 
after  most  of  the  money  has  abready  got  there,  and  after  making  all 
the  remissions  and  reductions  of  the  season  from  the  standard  assess- 
Bient." 

The  suiOfering  6xA  poverty  entailed  by  this  ryotwari  system  of 
assession  are  admitfced  by  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  Madrai^  presidmcy.  It  has  been  well  known  to 
the  home  authorities  for  many  years  past>  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  reformation,  although  it  is  found  most  difficult  to  get  ryots 
to  cultivate  land  under  it,  and  that  the  cultivation  is  only  kept  up  by 
fomng,  by  government  advances,  &e. 

The  evils  of  this  state  of  things  are  only  equalled  by  the  absurdity 
t>f  supposing  that  any  collector  is  really  able  to  deal  separately  and 
efficiently  with  150,000  tenants,  as  is  offcen  the  case,  ^'  not  one  of 
whom  has  a  lease,  but  each  pays  aceording  as  he  euUwaies  and  gets  a 
^orop,  and  yfitk  reference  to  fde  eaUlef  sheep,  and  Mldren,  and  each  of 
whom  gets  a  reduction  if  he  can  make  out  a  sufficiently  good  cas& 
What  a  cry  of  agricultural  distress  and  large  families  there  would  be 
Sn  England  or  any  other  country  under  such  a  system!  Would  eaxj 
fiarmer  ever  admit  that  his  farm  had  pelded  any  thing,  that  his  cattle 
had  produced,  or  that  his  wife  hi^  not  produced )  If  the  collector 
were  one  of  the  prophets,  and  remained  in  the  same  district  to  the 
age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  not  be  fit  for  the  duty;  and  as  he  is  but 
an  ordinary  man  and  a  foreigner,  and  continually  changed,  it  would  be 
strange  If  the  nalive  subordinates  did  not  do  as  they  liked,  and  having 
the  power,  did  not  abuse  it.  Accordingly,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  abuses  of  the  whole  system,  and  especially  that  of  remission,  is 
something  frightful ;  and  that  the  opportunities  of  extortion,  pecula- 
tion, chicanery,  and  intrigue  of  all  kinds,  are  unbounded."^^ 

The  above,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  testimony  of  a  membet 
of  the  Honourable  Company's  service,  and  given  but  the  other  day. 
What  the  results  of  that  "peculation,  extortion,,  chicanery,''  &c.,  are  likely 
to  be,  the  reader  may  imagine  from  what  he  has  read  of  the  effects  of 
the  Bengal  settlement.^ 

^  Modem  lBdia»  ckapw  ▼Hi.  p.  8S1. 

^  "  In  many  instances  tbe  eaimngB  of  a  ryot  are  not  sufBdent  for  his  fionily ;  and 
his  wife  and  aons  are  obliged  to  betake  ihemaelTes  to  some  pursuit,  and  assist  him 
with  all  they  can  get.  He  lives  generally  upon  coarse  rice  and  dholl  (pulse) ;  vege- 
tables and  fish  wovdd  be  luxuries.    His  dress  oonsiBts  of  a  bit  of  rag  and  a  slender 
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The  system  pursued  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  although  based  oH 
the  lyotwari,  has  been  so  modified,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  hom^ 
authorities,  as  to  be  comparatively  a  harmless  affair.  Its  chief  evil^ 
indeed,  is  one  that  more  nearly  concerns  the  government — that  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  collection  of  the  tax.  This  tax,  within  the  division  I 
am  now  referring  to,  produced  in  1849-50  a  gross  sum  of  2,290,9692.; 
against  which  were  placed  allowances  to  district  and  village  officers, 
jnosques,  tenvpUa,  &c.,  982,684^.,  and  a  further  charge  for  collecting  of 
280,000Z.,  in  all  1,262,684;. ;  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent  o^ 
the  net  revenue  from  this  source  ! 

I  will  now  briefly  touch  upon  the  salt-tax,  than  which  no  more 
impolitic  or  unjust  impost  could  well  be  devised.  The  climate,  not 
less'  than  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  food  of  the  population,  renders 
the  free  use  of  this  article  one  of  imperative  necessity,  if  due  regard  be 
had  to  health.  Yet  we  find  a  tax  laid  on  it  amounting  to  five  shiUings 
the  rrumnd  of  82  lbs.,  being  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent  on  its  prime 
cost  in  Calcutta,  and  which,  with  all  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers,  the  cost  of  transport  up-countiy,  and  the  further  profits 
of  the  country  licensed  dealers,  who,  of  course,  require  a  profit  on  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  original  cost  of  the  salt,  brings  the  selling  price  to 
the  consumer  to  something  like  a  thousand  per  cent  on  the  original 
value.  This  is  on  an  article,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  the  poor 
ryot  needs  more  of  than  the  wealthy  dwellers  in  towns,  who  can  obtain 
other  condiments  with  their  food,  and  who  require  far  less,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  their  dietary. 

The  enhanced  price  is,  however,  not  the  only  evil  inflicted  on  tho 
poorer  consumers.  Every  dealer  through  whose  hands  the  article 
passes  mixes  with  it  a  portion  of  sand,  to  add  to  its  weight.  The  first 
or  wholesale  vendor  in  Calcutta  will  blend  ten  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
sand ;  the  agent  who  buys  from  him  for  transmission  up  the  country  adds 
another  ten  per  cent;  the  up-country  dealer  follows  his  example;  and 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  ryot  through  the  bazaar  vendor,  the  salt  wil) 
be  nearly  half  impurity,  dark  in  colour,  and  flavourless  to  a  degree. 

chudder  (sheet) ;  bis  bed  is  composed  of  a  coarse  mat  and  a  pillow ;  bis  habitation  a 
thatched  roof ;  and  his  property  a  plough,  two  bullocks,  one  or  two  loiaht  (brass  pots), 
and  some  hijdhan.  He  toils  '  firom  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve  ;*  and,  despite 
this,  he  is  a  haggards  poverty-smitten,  wretched  creature.  This  is  no  exaggeration ; 
even  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ryots  may  often  be 
seen  fieusting  for  days  and  nights  for  want  of  food.  The  inability  of  the  ryot  to  better 
his  degraded  oondition,  in  which  he  has  been  placed  by  the  caus^  we  have  named,  is 
increased  by  his  mental  debasement.  Unprotected,  harassed,  and  oppressed,  he  has 
been  precluded  from  the  genial  rays  of  intellectuality.  His  mind  is  veiled  in  a  thiok 
gloom  of  ignoranoe."— /ndiaffc  Petition  j^resenUd  hy  ik$  JSarl  o/AlbemarU, 
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So  systematic  is  this  fraud,  that  should  any  more  scrupulous  dealer 
dare  to  sell  a  clean,  wholesome  article,  the  whole  trade  will  league 
against  him,  and  hy  means  of  the  bribed  aic^  of  the  native  police,  soon 
effect  his  ruin. 

The  only  defence  for  this  tax  is,  that  it  yields  an  amount  of 
revenue  that  cannot  be  spared ;  precisely  the  reason  given,  for  centuries 
past,  by  all  upholders  of  vicious  taxation  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Of  a  truth,  it  can  'hardly  be  spared,  when  we  look  at  the  costly  esta* 
blishment  of  the  Honourable  Company.  This  tax,  which  in  the  early 
days  of  our  sway  in  India  produced  but  100,000^.,  is  now  made  to 
yield  nearly  three  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling.  Whilst  such  wicked^ 
nesses  as  the  Afghan  campaigns  are  permitted;  whilst  commanders-in- 
chief  are  allowed  to  pocket  half  a  million  sterling  in  a  few  years,  for 
civil  duties  never  performed  nor  expected  to  be  performed ;  whilst  the 
salaries  of  Indian  officials  obtain,  on  a  scale  of  regal  extravagance,  out 
of  all  proportion  even  in  a  highly  civilised  and  prosperous  country; 
whilst  the  mockery  of  the  home  government  is  continued  at  its  present 
cost, — ^it  is  of  course  impossible  to  forego  the  proceeds  of  a  tax,  how- 
ever iniquitous,  however  fatal  to  the  industry  of  the  country. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  privations  endured,  of  the  op- 
pression, the  extortion,  and  the  robbery  practised  by  the  subordinates 
engaged  in  the  salt  department  of  the  government,  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  my  limits  in  this  volume.  Enough  has  been  said  as  to  the  use 
made  by  those  who,  clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  have  it  in  their 
power  to  tyrannise  over  the  poor  of  the  land.  It  may  afford  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these  iniquities,  to  mention,  as  a  known  fact,  that 
natives  frequently  pay  largely  to  their  Eiuropeoffi  superiors  for  the  most 
trivial  appointments  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  Places  with  a  salary 
attached  of  thirty-five  rupees  a  month  have  been  thus  disposed  of  for 
five  hundred  rupees,  paid  monthly  to  the  European ;  the  probability 
being  that  the  native  clears  another  five  hundred  jof  net  profit ! 

All  this  is  humiliating  to  know.  It  is  humbling  to  the  honest 
pride  of  an  Englishman,  to  feel  that  we,  who  have  so  long  pictured 
ourselves  as  the  apostles  of  freedom,  as  a  pattern  of  national  integrity 
amongst  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  should  have  been  for  ages,  even  up 
to  the  present  moment,  abettors  of  all  these  crying  iniquities. 
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PHYSICAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HINDOO  ABT  AND  SCIENCE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  nations  of  the  West  baye  far  outstripped  the  Asiatics 
in  art  and  science,  no  less  than  in  other  branches  of  human 
skill  and  ingenuity,  the  craftsman  of  the  East  can  point  to  ages  long 
past,  when  as  yet  the  people  of  European  countries  were  unknown, 
even  by  name — when  the  Christian  religion  had  not  been  proclaimed 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth — as  to  a  period  when  his  Country  shone  as 
a  bright  luminary  amidst  the  darkness  around ;  when  intellect  and 
skilled  labour  had  their  home  in  his  fertile  and  beautiful  land ;  when 
all  that  was  intelligent,  and  rare,  and  excellent,  was  to  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  Hindostan. 

Every  wreck  that  we  meet  with  pertaining  to  this  wonderful  coun- 
try teUs  the  same  tale  of  departed  greatness  and  excellence.  Perhaps 
with  few  things  is  the  modem  student  of  history  more  struck  than  with 
the  architectural  remains  of  the  Hindoo  period. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  works  of  extruction  or  excavation, 
which  are  to-day  met  with  in  many  parts  of  India,  bears  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  superior  skill  having  been  employed  upon  them.  If  we  find 
few  objects  of  construction  remaining  to  attest  the  position  of  this 
science  in  the  early  days  of  Hindooism,  a  ready  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  numberless  successive  invasions  of  the  land  which  took  place, 
and  during  which  havoc  and  ruin  were  but  too  frequently  the  accom- 
paniments, prompted  by  bigotry  and  religious  fanaticism.  The  stu- 
pendous rock-cut  temples  of  Ellora,  Ajunta,  and  Elephanta,  have,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  their  structure,  defied  these  agents  of  destruction ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  at  any  rate,  are  witnesses  to  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  Hindoo  craftsmen  in  an  age  when  what  we  term 
civilisation  was  as  yet  unborn. 
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AlduNigfa  we  poMCM  a  mnltitade  of  pidmrea  and  plans  nhntntne 
of  the  arcliitectiiral  remuns  of  Hindoatui,  the  eabject  doea  not  qipcar 
to  hare  engaged  die  attention  of  any  profesnonal  man  on  the  q>ot :  I 
am  therefore  under  tlie  necessity  of  dwdling  on  this  tape  in  r  brief 
and  general  manner,  wanting  any  connected  detail  of  the  rtylea  prac- 
tised throngfaont  India  in  tlie  yarions  periods  during  which  sidiitecture 
may  be  Hud  to  hare  flourished  in  that  coun^. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  general  n^ect  of  the  rimdj 
of  Eastern  architecture :  an  enterpriung  officer  of  the  Indian  army  bas 
diewn,  by  a  connected  series  of  drawings,  that  in  Cashmere  a  style  jve- 
Tailed  as  r^;nUr  and  severe  in  it«  detwls  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
It  may  therefore  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  nmilar  reaults  wiD 
attend  like  inqnity  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  that  at  no  distant  date 
we  may  be  in  pomession  of  a  perfect  s^st«m  of  Indian  anduteettire  aa 
practised  in  tike  eariy  part  of  our  era. 

From  the  Unuted  data  m  poasow  of 
the  raised  edi6ae8  of  Hindostan,  the  Iq- 
dian  architects  would  appear  to  have  in- 
dulged in  the  most  fanciful  and  grotesque 
vagaries,  agreeing  neither  with  taste  nor 
propriety.  The  Hindoo  columns,  for  in- 
stance,  are  met  with  of  all  shapes  and  aD 
dimennons.  Sometimes  we  find  them 
tall,  slender,  and  thickly  placed ;'  ^ain 
th^  are  found  ponderous  and  masave, 
with  the  lowest  tomib  of  their  bw^t 
square ;  the  next  kind  is  eight-sided,  the 
third  sixteen-sided,  and  the  ufpw  pait 
round.  In  many  Lnstanoes  we  meet  with 
columns  having  a  double  capital  with  a 
low  flat  base ;  and  others,  again,  forming 
perliaps  a  portion  of  the  same  temple, 
with  shafts  of  only  one  fouiih  of  their 
height,  the  remaining  diree-fourths  being  all  base  and  e^itaL' 

As  many  as  twelve  ifistinct  kinds  of  mouldings  appear  In  Umm 
temples,  some  few  of  which  hear  a  close  resemblance  to  onr  own,  but 
they  are  meetly  quite  original  in  their  character.  The  Hindoo  style,  m 
&r  as  it  is  known,  is  believed  to  bear  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  ^[yptaw; 

I  Elphhutone,  toL  1.  p.  SOS. 

■  Joonul  of  Adatio  SooiMjr  of  BcDgd,  vol.  stit.  parttt,  p.  Ml 
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aoid  in  tlte  hugeness,  ^e  mannTeneea  of  some  of  the  worlu  rtlll  extant,  a 
degree  of  resemblance  may  perhaps  ba  traoedj  but  in  most  other  reapeata 
the  two  voald  wem  to  be  widely  diflerent.  In  many  of  the  Hindoo 
boildingB  there  ia  a  great  proftinoii  of  ornamental  work  about  the  paneb, 
door-posts,  and  other  parts,  not  inel^^tly  fanuMl,  aod  freqocntly 
Uended  with  a  considerable  degree  of  tast&  * 


In  many  cMea  die  walk  am  covored  with  represcntatidns  ot  the 
wars  of  the  gods,  and  groups  illustrative  of  ancient  legeoda.  Bat' 
the  temples  of  Hindottan  are  aU  deficient  ia  boldness  and  graadenr, 
and  frequently  wanting  in  their  due  proportions  of  height  and  breadth. 
Snob  feoUi  are  not,  however,  observable  in  the  caves  and  subten«neoii»  - 
struetotts,  which  (tre  remartable  for  their  regularity,  uot  leM  than- 
their  snblitae  Tastaesa.  These  gigantle  excavation  are  Tery  uumeroua 
throughout  India;  thenMnntainsaf  Cndimere  an  said  to  eontain  fewelrei 
Uonsand  of  tbem.  The  eavee  of  Etlora  an  of  BnddhtetieBl  origin,  oA 
ars  not  nippoMd  to  he  vaj  tatieot  indaed;  they  are  knowa  to  )umt 
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been  executed  as  late  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  oentoiy  of  the  Christian 
era. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  most  of  these  rock-cut  temples  astonishes 
the  spectator  not  less  than  the  elaborate  finish  of  their  complicated 
details  delights  him.  The  ingenuity  and  skilly  equally  with  the  labour 
of  the  architects,  must  have  been  called  into  active  demonstration  in 
the  excavation  of  these  extraordinary  places.  Perhaps  there  are  none 
more  celebrated  and  truly  magnificent  in  their  solemn  vastness  than 
the  caves  of  Ajunta. 

They  are  situated  in  a  wild  and  picturesque  part  of  the  peninsula, 
excavated  from  a  portion  of  the  huge  ghauts,  which,  to  the  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  Taptee,  rise  some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  support  the 
great  table-land  of  the  Deccan.  The  entrance  to  the  caves  is  through  one 
of  the  many  narrow  and  winding  ravines  which  exist  in  various  parts 
of  these  ghauts.  They  are  twenty-seven  in  number,  and  vary  as  much 
in  their  size  as  in  their  form  and  degree  of  ornament.  A  few  of  them 
are  vaulted  without  cells ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  monastic 
in  construction,  having  cells  and  flat  roofs.  In  one  or  two  of  these 
caves  there  exist  no  ornaments  whatever  beyond  a  reeded  course  over 
each  of  the  cells;  whilst  in  shape  they  are  square,  and  about  thirty- 
six  feet  each  way. 

In  others  pillars  are  found;  and  here  they  have  been  used  standing 
on  the  cills  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  windows  into  three  lengths. 
On  the  walls  are  sculptured  various  figures  of  lions,  antelopes,  and  boys 
in  attitudes  of  prayer,  executed  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  ancient 
Hindoos.  It  would  appear  that  in  more  than  one  instance  the  walls 
have  been  stuccoed  and  painted;  but  of  these  works  of  art  little  now 
remains,  not  more  than  sufiicient  to  determine  their  nature. 

The  largest  of  these  cave-temples  had  at  one  time  as  many  as 
twenty-nine  pillars  surrounding  the  nave;  they  are  simple  octagons, 
without  either  capital  or  base;  and  have  been  at  one  time  elaborately 
decorated. 

The  aisles  in  thia  cave  are  of  stone;  whilst  the  nave  had  evidently 
been  ornamented  with  wood,  which  has  now  disappeared,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  pins  and  battens  which  served  to  fasten  it  to  the 
rock;  as  also  the  fastenings  of  the  ribs,  whicl^  having  been  sunk  to 
some  depth  in  the  solid  rock,  still  remain.  The  whole  of  the  walls 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with  ornamental  stucco-work;  and  on 
some  of  the  pillars,  as  well  as  in  the  panek  of  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  a 
few  of  UiA  paintings  still  remain  in  tolerable  preservation.    There  are 
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also  the  remuns  of  eeversl  inscriptions ;  but,  vith  the  excepdon  of  one 
on  the  exterior  of  the  cave,  high  above  the  entrance,  they  are  too  im- 
perfect to  be  of  serrice.  The  ext«mal  inecriptjon  alluded  to  is  of  some 
length,  and  in  the  Lath  character;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
these  excavations  were  the  work  of  the  first  or  second  century  before 
our  era. 

There  are  others  of  these  temple-csvcs  of  later  date,  richly  oma- 
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mented,  and  in  some  instances  in  tolerably  good  preservation.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  human  figures,  many  of  which  are  tally  armed, 
and  illuminated  with  scrolls  and  wreatiia  of  flowers;  whilst  the  pillars 
are  gracefully  and  artistically  formed.  Some  of  these  groupings  are 
executed  with  a  high  degree  of  art,  bearing  in  mind  the  age  in  which 
they  must  have  been  executed ;  they  certiunly  leave  the  works  of  Europe 
of  the  same  period  far  behind  iu  perspective,  grouping,  and  general 
details.  The  human  figure  is  especially  well  executed.  The  character 
of  all  these  caves  ia  Buddhistical,  the  figure  of  that  dul^  being  found  in 
several  of  them. 
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There  are  etill  nuuij  noble  renudnB  of  the  palatial  residences  td 
the  Hindoo  and  Tartar  diiefe  of  India^  some  of  them  in  good  preser^ 
vation.  They  are  remarkable  ioit  their  solidity  rather  than  style ;  the 
roofs  are  terraced,  the  floors  built  one  aboye  another^  frequently  to  ui 
immense  height  The  stato-rooms  of  these  residences  are  on  the  upper 
floors,  and  open  on  one  side;  the  stairs  being  narrow  and  steeps  and 
dug  out  from  the  depth  of  the  wall 

The  tanks  are  very  extensive,  some  of  them  stretching  for  several 
miles  and  of  enormous  strength;  temples  are  frequently  built  round 
iheir  edges,  and  shrines  on  the  steps  kaiSaig  to  Hmh.  Some  oi  these 
useful  public  works  more  closely  resemble  lakes  thaa  artificial  reser- 
voirs, and  frequently  serve  to  fertilise  aa  entire  dMiictr  The  value  of 
these  stupendous  works  can  scarcely  be  oTCr-eetimated  in  a  country  so 
subject  to  droughts  as  Hindostan.  The  Hindoo  and  Mahomed«i  rulers 
of  the  country  wws  well  aware  ef  their  great  importance,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  It  was  left  for  their  English 
successors  to  neglect  these  and  the  equally  valuable  works  of  roads  and 
bridges.  The  wells  are  both  deep  and  broad;  galleries  run  rrand  the 
wails,  ftud  broad  stone  steps  are  carried  beneath  these  down  to  the 
water^s  ed^  Bach  of  thdr  bridges  as  remain  are  composed  of  stone 
posts,  held  together  by  beams  of  masonry^  some  of  which  are  sonnounted 
hj  smaH  Gothic  arches^ 

The  order  d  ardktiecture  prevailing  in  Cashmere,  and  whidi  has 
been  denominated  the  ''ArisD  order,'*'  exhibits  undoubted  traces  of 
Grecian  art^  and  is  distinguished  aUke  for  its  gtMcfril  outline,  its  mas- 
sive boldness,  and  the  hi^py  pn^niety  of  its  decorations.  Amongst 
the  peculiarities  of  this  order  are  its  lofty  roofr,  its  trefoiled  doors,  sur- 
mounted by  pyramidal  pediments,  and  its  wide  intercolumniations. 

The  temples  of  Cashmere  are  of  three  kinds:  the  oblong,  the  square, 
and  the  octagonal;  which  are  again  subdivided  into  the  closed  and  the 
open,  the  latter  having  doors  on  four  sides;  the  former  but  one  entrance. 
In  their  proportions  the  architects  appear  to  have  made  the  height  of  a 
temple  equal  to  twice  its  breadth;  and  this  has  been  but  in  few  cases 
departed  from.  Their  basements  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the 
massive  and  the  light,  according  to  the  character  of  their  mouldings. 
The  walls  of  the  Cashmerian  temples  are  made  of  huge  blocks  of  gray 
limestone,  secured  together  by  iron  clamps;  thdr  dimensions  vary 

*  80  called  from  the  Greek  arohiteotunl  term  Araiot^U  applied  to  the  Inters 
i06bxmiiiftkioD  of  four  dluneter^  and  vhlch  is  one  of  the  dinting^iitfiing  fSdatiires  of  the 
ftrohiteoture  of  Cashmere. 
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conaidentblf ,  the  older  onea  being  shorter  than  thow  of  more  reoent 
<»igui. 

-  The  Koh  of  duse  Gashmerian  temples  ue  of  pyramidal  thape, 
sometimes  broken  into  two  equal  portiona,  divided  hj  a  broad  mould- 
iag,  and  occasionally  into  three  or  Four  such  divisiona.  The  height  of 
the  pordco  variee  in  different  localities ;  lometimee  it  rsachea  only  to 
OBfr-third  of  the  hei^t  of  the  roof ;  in  others  it  extends  to  the  top  of 
tiie  roo£ 

The  pillars  in  the  Ceshmerian  temples  are  of  two 
kinds,  round  and  sqaare;  and,  nnlike  ijie  many  vari- 
eties of  Hindoo  pillars,  are  always  divided  into  the 
three  distinct  parts  of  base,  diaft,  and  capital.  The 
aquare  pillars  are  only  employed  in  comer  positious; 
whilst  the  round  pillars  are  used  throughout  the  co- 
lonnades, and  in  porches.  These  are  always  Anted 
with  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  flutes;  the  numbers 
increasing  with  the  diameter  of  the  column.  The 
shafts  were  usoally  three  or  four  diameters  in  height. 
The  capital  seems  to  have  been  nearly  always  equal 
in  its  height  to  the  upper  diameter  of  the  colimin. 
The  heights  and  breadths  of  the  bases  do  not  ^pear 
to  have  been  formed  by  any  fixed  rule.  The  dis- 
tances between  the  columns  were  nearly  always  eqOal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  total  hdght  of  the  piUare.* 

The  Hindoo  p«ntings  are  generally  accorate; 
but  they  seldom  evince  much  attention  to  light  and 
shade.  Some  of  their  walls  are  ornamented  by  my- 
thological reprMentatiooB,  as  already  stated;  others 
'  by  battles,  figures  of  human  beings,  and  animals, 
sometimes  accompanied  t^  an  awkward  attempt  at 
a  landsc^ie.  They  hare  ^so  pictures  and  illostrated  mannscripte;  but 
with  the  figures  of  tJiese  they  were  not  very  happy.  The  portnuts 
executed  by  Uie  Mussulmans  are  Ear  superior  to  tboae  of  the  Hiadooe. 

In  the  manipulation  and  l^ing  on  of  their  colours  they  were  very 
successfiil ;  so  much  so,  that  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  punt- 
ings  to  be  found  in  the  rock-oot  temples  ^)pear  as  fresh  and  brilliant 
as  though  but  the  work  of  a  few  yean  since ;  wha-ess  many  et  them 
most  bare  existed  for  little  leaa  than  2000  years.     In  the  paiatimga 


•  Joumtl  of  AdaUoSodri;  of  Bengal,  >td.ZTli.  part  U.  pp.  iMl-S27. 
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alluded  to,  especially  in  those  of  Ajonta,  there  has  been  far  more  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  the  grouping  than  is  usually  met  with  in  Hindoo 
works  of  art;  and  at  the  same  lime  a  nearer  approach  to  modem 
notions  of  perspective. 

The  Hindoo  music  consists  of  eighty-four  modes,  each  of  which 
possesses  a  different  expression,  capable  of  exciting  emotions  and  feel- 
ings of  various  kinds.*  These  modes  derive  their  names  from  the 
seasons  and  hours,  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  reference  in 
some  way.  Some  of  the  airs  are  remarkable  for  their  sweet  and  me- 
lodious sounds;  some  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  tunes;  whilst  others  are  characterised  by  a  native  wildness  pecu- 
liar only  to  this  nation.  For  the  due  appreciation  of  their  songs,  a 
solo,  accompanied  by  the  vicca  or  Indian  lyre,  should  be  heard.  The 
commonest  music  is  performed  with  the  fingers  on  drums  or  fiddles; 
it  is  noifify  and  discordant,  particularly  when  the  native  singers  unite 
in  the  uproar.  It  is  said  that  the  ordinary  Hindoo  musicians  are 
looked  upon  by  those  of  their  countrymen  who  are  versed  in  the  art, 
in  the  same  light  as  the  street  ballad-singer  of  this  country  is  by  a 
prima  donna  of  the  Italian  Opera. 

The  fondness  of  the  natives  of  India,  especially  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  for  this  monotonous  music  is  not 
less  marked  than  their  indifference  to  the  most  finished  performance  of 
an  English  band.  A  native  who  passes  heedlessly  a  house  in  which 
the  most  perfect  instrumentation  may-  be  heard,  will  pause  enraptured 
at  the  door  of  a  mud-hut  wherein  a  party  of  women  and  children  are 
seated  round  a  huge  tom-tom,  or  drum,  beating  it  vehemently  in  utt^ 
disregard  to  the  rules  of  harmony. 

Tom-toms  and  small  wheezy  pipes  are  the  invariable  attendants  at 
all  Buddhistical  festivities^  during  which  a  score  of  these  discordant  in- 
straments  will  not  unfrequently  do  duty  night  and  day.     . 

On  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  medical  system,  oriental  scholars 
are  not  agreed.  The  impression  is,  however,  strong  amongst  those 
who  have  examined  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  that  the  Hindoos 
are  in  no  ways  indebted  to  the  Qreek  writers  for  any  portion  of  their 
medical  knowledge;  but  rather  that  the  latter  may  have  derived  some 
of  their  earlier  data  from  an  Eastern  source. 

The  Ayur  Vtdoy  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Hindoo  works  on 
medicine,  is  said  to  have  been  the  production  of  Brahma  himself;  whilst 

*  Aaatio  ResearoheB,  vol.  iiL  pp.  65-87. 
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the  works  of  Susmta  and  Charaka  abound  in  details  which  furnish 
abundance  of  evidence  as  to  the  knowledge  attained  in  India  in  those 
days.  Anatomy  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindoo  practice;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  prejudice  existed  in  regiurd  to  their  using 
the  dead  for  the  advantage  of  the  living. 

According  to  the  Hindoo  practice  of  medicine,  life  consists  of  a 
combination  of  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  five  senses  and  the  three  qua- 
lities of  goodness,  passion,  and  meekness.'  The  soul  is  believed  to  be 
the  animating  principle  of  the  body,  and  a  shadow  or  emanation  firom 
God  the  Eternal.  The  vital  principle  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  chest,  and  to  be  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  pure  fluid; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bee  sucks  the  juice  from  different  flowers^ 
and  produces  honey."^  The  vital  parts  of  the  body  are  one  hundred  and 
seven ;  and  their  medical  writers  were,  moreover,  well  acquainted  with 
the  serious  consequences  attending  a  wound  on  the  great  toe,  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand^  or  in  the  groin. 

The  Hindoo  system  divides  the  life  of  man  into  twelve  distinct 
phases,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  characteristic,  until  that  of  de- 
crepitude, in  which  the  body  resembles  an  old  house,  requiring  many 
props  in  the  rainy  season.  Death  is  believed  to  be  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  and  is  supposed  to  occur  in  one  hundred  and 
one  ways,  of  which  one  only  is  natural.  The  body  after  death  is  by 
them  likened  to  a  house  without  a  tenant,  and  is  burnt,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  purified  to  join  the  mass  of  the  elements  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed. 

Hindoo  practitioners  declare  that  diseases  owe  their  origin  to  three 
causes:  to  sins  committed  in  a  former  existence,  and  in  this  list  they 
wisely  place  all  those  which  defy  their  skill ;  to  derangements  of  the 
humours,  the  only  diseases  which  yield  to  their  art ;  and  lastiy,  to  a 
combination  of  the  two,  which  also  are  of  the  incurable  class. 

The  materia  medica  of  the  Hindoos  embraces  not  only  a  vast  nimiber 
of  drugs  and  vegetable  simples  abounding  in  their  country,  but  a  variety 
of  chemical  compounds,  as  well  as  acids  and  some  of  the  oxides,  with 
the  uses  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  conversant  from  an  early 
period.  Their  pharmacy,  although  embracing  many  matters  of  value, 
and  in  some  parts  much  in  accordance  with  European  practice,  is  ne- 
vertheless so  overcrowded  with  innumerable  substances  as  to  bewilder, 
and  perplex  the  student.     They  employed  in  their  pharmacy  prepara- 

*  WWg  Hindoo  System  of  Medidne. 

'  Calcutta  Beriew^yoL  viii  art.  Hindoo  Medidne. 
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Uoftm  of  merany,  gold,  zme,  iron,  and  arsenic  to  a  degree  that  eoidd 
aeareelj  hare  been  expected  from  peo]^  who  blended  so  mnch  oi  the 
fiibokras  and  the  abeard  in  their  practice.  In  their  meaaorea  of  time 
fhey  commenced  with  fifteen  winks  <rf  the  eje ;  and  their  apofchecariea 
might  begin  with  fonr  of  the  particles  of  dost  which  are  seen  floating 
in  the  8an*8  raji  as  they  enter  a  dark  room.  The  raks  laid  down  for  the 
administering  of  medyanal  doses  are  minnte  to  tedioosness;  and  among 
other  things  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  patient  mtist  not  make  fiiees 
when  taking  medidne,  as  bj  doing  so  he  woold  be  like  Brahma  and 
Shiv%  and  therefore  commit  a  great  sin. 

However  deficient  we  find  the  present  race  of  Hindoo  practitionen 
in  the  science  of  sorgexy,  there  is  no  donbt  bnt  that  their  ancestors 
possessed  a  skill  in  the  performance  of  delicate  and  dangeroos  opera' 
tions  scarcely  to  haye  been  expected  in  those  days.  The  treatises  still 
extant  on  these  snbjects  are  good  proof  of  the  state  of  their  surgery, 
which,  however,  was  evidently,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  art,  mixed 
up  with  much  puerility  and  childish  superstition.  Certain  times  were 
to  be  selected  for  the  performance  of  operations ;  devils  were  to  be 
driven  away  from  the  wound  by  burning  certain  sweet-scented  flowers ; 
the  patient  and  operator  must  be  placed  in  certain  relative  positioBS, 
and  other  observances  equally  frivolous  and  absurd. 

In  the  writings  of  Charaka,  one  of  the  oldest  medical  authors  of 
Hindostao,  we  find  the  number  three  availed  of  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
medical  system.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  there  are  three  general  causes 
of  diseases ;  three  sorts  of  medicine — one  that  cleanses  internally,  one 
that  purifies  externally,  and  another  that  includes  the  aid  of  surgical 
skill;  three  objects  of  inquiry  in  this  world— ^ the  means  of  preserving 
health,  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  the  securing  of  happiness 
in  a  future  existence;  there  are  also  three  means  of  preserving  life— ^ 
'^  proper  food,  sle^,  and  the  proper  government  of  the  senses  and  pas-* 
flions."  The  following  instructions  in  the  case  of  a  patient  sufiering 
from  some  incurable  disease,  and  which  is  therefore  considered  as  the 
result  of  sins  committed  in  a  former  state,  will  hardly  be  coincided  inf 
by  European  science^  "  If  a  disease  be  incurable,"  says  the  code,  ''let 
the  patient  advance  in  a  straight  path  towards  the  invisible  north- 
eastern point,  feeding  on  ait  and  water,  until  his  mortal  frame  totally 
decay,  and  his  soul  becomes  linked  with  the  Supreme  Being.** 

Small-pox  and  measles  appear  to  have  been  familiar  to  flie  Hindoo- 

*  Mawv  <Aiap.  iL 
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praotitioB^  m  »ge0  &r  resoaote;  as,  indeed,  there  U  no  doubt  thaib  it 
U  to  the  East  we  are  indebted  for  at  any  rate  the  former  of  thee^ 
oomplainte.  ItiocolatioB  aeemg  to  have  been  practised  amongst  them* 
bat  with  limited  saeeess^  The  whole  string  of  nervous  diseases,  rbeu<> 
matle  affeistions,  leprosy,  and  epilepsy  were  all  well  known  to,  and 
written  upon,  by  Hindoo  physicians  of  iMi  early  date,  as  was  .also  inr 
#anity. 

We  find,  in  their  medical  treatises,  mention  made  of  sixty-five  di#* 
^ases  of  the  month,  twenty  diseases  of  the  ear,  thirty-one  of  the  nose^ 
fikivea  qualities  of  headache,  besides  ^  infinity  of  disorders  of  th^ 
throat  Mention  is  likewise  made  of  consumption,  as  though  it  w^re 
not  only  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  oftentimes  fatal  in  its  result. 

The  study  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes  formed  by  no  means  aii 
insignificant  portion  of  medical  study  among  the  Hindoo  practitioners 
of  all  ages ;  a  fact^  considering  the  oriental  fashion  of  getting  rid  of  an 
^lemy  by  this  means,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  There  was  also  the 
atudy  of  animal  poisons;  the  dissertations  upon  the  bites  of  snakes, 
poisonous  insects,  ko,  are  uumerous,  and  at  the  same  time  in  aocordr 
/anee  with  the  practice  of  experienced  surgeons  of  the  present  day, 
Hydrophobia  was  also  known,  and  prescribed  for  in  a  variety  of 
forms.* 

That  the  science  of  astronomy  was  understood  by  the  Hindoos  at 
an  early  period  there  is  strong  evidence;  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine  at  what  precise  time  that  knowledge  first  obtained  amongst 
them.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  although  the  ability  to  calculate 
eclipses  was  possessed  by  the  Hindoo  astronomers  at  a  distant  epoch, 
their  acquaintance  with  celestial  bodies  has  made  little  if  any  fvofprcBB 
during  several  centuries. 

The  astronomical  works  of  the  Hindoos  are  of  two  kinds«  scientific 
tireatises  and  tables*  Of  the  latter,  four  are  in  existence;  the  most  com- 
plete, and,  it  is  believed,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  known  to  Europeau 
astronomers  as  the  Tirvalore  Tables.  The  chief  astronomical  work  of 
India,  the  Suiya  Siddhanta,  upon  which  all  their  tables  appear  to  have 
been  founded,  was  for  some  time  befieved  to  have  been  of  very  extraor- 
dinary antiqidty.  Doubts  were  subsequently  thrown  upon  the  validity 
of  this  daim;  and  more  recent  inquirers  have  shewn,  with  some  degree 
of  plausibility,  that  this  work  can  scarcely  boast  of  any  higher  antiquity 
than  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  astronomical  systemi  of  the  East,  as  contained  in  the  above 
»  WW»  Oommenttfy  oa  the  Hindoo  Bys^em.  of  Medioine. 
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woik,  differs  in  yerj  few  paiticnlars  from  that  of  Ptolemj.  Their 
notions  of  the  heavenly  orbs  appear  to  be,  that  the  earth  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  celestial  system,  with  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the 
planets  revolying  around  it.  The  Siddhanta  accounts  for  the  irregula- 
rities in  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by  a  theory  that  those  bodies 
move  in  epicycles,  whose  centres  revolve  in  circles;  shewing  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  and  moon's  orbits.  The 
main  scope  and  object  of  Hindoo  astronomy  is,  after  all,  the  calculations 
of  eclipses;  which  is  admitted  to  be  accomplished  by  their  rules  with  a 
rare  degree  of  accuracy.  The  process  by  which  these  results  are  arrived 
at  is  remarkably  ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  tedious; 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  native  professors  of  the  present  day 
who  are  able  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  system,  however  apt  they 
may  be  in  working  out  its  details. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Hindoos  divide  the  Zodiac,  and 
name  those  divisions,  almost  precisely  as  is  done  in  our  system;  a  fact 
which  induces  the  belief  that  this,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Arabs,  from 
which  ours  was  derived,  must  at  some  very  remote  period  have  had 
one  common  origin.   Their  signs  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  termed: 


Mesha,  the  Ram. 
VritJta,  the  Bull. 
Mifhunna,  the  Pair. 
Carcota,  the  Crab. 
Sinhay  the  Lion. 
Canya,  the  Virgin. 


TvXa,  the  Balance. 
VrUckiea,  the  Scorpion. 
Dhibuutf  the  Bow. 
Macara,  the  Sea-monster. 
Cumbha,  the  Ewer. 
Mina,  the  Fish. 


In  like  manner  they  connect  the  seven  planets  with  the  days  of 
the  week,  and  name  those  days  in  reference  to  the  planets  precisely  as 
is  done  by  us. 

Thus  we  find  them  to  have  the  planets  as  follows  :  AddUay  the  sun ; 
Tonui,  the  moon ;  JBrahaspati,  Jupiter ;  Mangala,  Mars ;  Bonta,  Mer- 
cury ;  S(mcra,  Venus ;  Sanni,  Saturn.  Thieir  week  begins  on  Friday, 
and  the  days  are  thus  named  : 


1.  Soneravaram, 

or  day  of  Venus    .    . 

,    .  Friday. 

2.  Sanivaramf 

„         Saturn   . 

.    .    .  Saturday. 

S.  AddUavaram, 

„         the  Sun  . 

.     .     .  Sunday. 

4.  Somavaram,, 

,,         the  Moon   . 

.    .  Monday. 

5.  Mangalavaram, 

„        Mars.    . 

.    .    .  Tuesday. 

6.  Bontavaram, 

„         Mercury 

.    .    .  Wednesday. 

7.  Brahaspativaram, 

„         Jupiter  .    , 

,    .     .  Thursday. 

%^  appears  that  the  Hindoo  astronomers  were  weU  awacethftl  the 
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inienection  of  th«  equator  and  ecliptic  is  not  always  in  the  same  point, 
leading  to  the  difference  called  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  This 
difference  they  reckoned  at  fifty-four  seconds  in  a  year,  being  precisely 
four  seconds  too  much. 

To  find  the  latitude  of  a  place,  the  Hindoos  observe  the  length  of  the 
shadow  of  a  perpendicular  gnomon  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  and 
compute  the  angle  which  their  instrument  makes  with  the  line  drawn 
from  its  top  to  the  extremity  of  the  shadow.  The  longitude  is  found 
by  observations  of  lunar  eclipses  calculated  from  the  meridian  of  Lanca^ 
which  passes  through  Ongein,  in  the  Mahratta  country. 

The  progress  of  the  Hindoos  in  other  branches  of  science  may  be 
considered  as  remarkable.  Great  geometrical  skill  was  shewn  by  their 
demonstration  of  the  various  properties  of  triangles,  especially  of  that 
one  which  expresses  the  area  in  the  terms  of  the  three  sides,  and  which 
remained  unknown  for  a  long  period  in  Europe,  as  shewn  by  their  know- 
ledge of  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

Beyond  their  own  coun^  the  writers  of  Indian  geography  in  the 
earlier  ages  appear  to  have  been  completely  at  fault,  and  the  boldest  of 
modem  speculators  have  been  unable  to  rescue  any  thing  like  sound 
information  from  the  best  of  their  books. 

Few  even  of  the  neighbouring  towns  are  mentioned  j  but  they  seem 
to  have  known  something  of  the  Greeks,  their  knowledge  having,  most 
probably,  been  obtained  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
To  the  Greeks  they  applied  the  name  of  Yarvan;  but  this  term  was  af- 
terwards applied  to  all  the  conquering  people  who  came  from  the  north- 
west ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  they  knew  the  Scythians 
under  the  name  of  Sacse.  But  it  was  within  India  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  both  these  nations,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
totally  ignorant  of  the  regions  whence  the  strangers  came. 

The  first  indication  of  any  knowledge  among  the  Hindoos  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  outer  world,  appears  in  a  writer  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century,  who  states  that  the  barbaric  tongues  are  called  the 
Parasica,  Yavana,  Raumaen,  and  Barbara ;  the  three  first  being  sup- 
posed to  mean  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  the  last  those  of  a 
number  of  nations  whose  languages  they  could  not  characterise. 

China  they  certainly  knew,  for  we  have  the  travels  of  a  native  of 
that  country  in  India  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  king  of  Magada 
is  attested  by  Chinese  authors  to  have  sent  embassies  to  China  in  the 
second  and  following  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is  a  people 
spoken  of  in  Menu  as  those  of  China;  but  they  are  alluded  to  as  existing 
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flmoDg  the  tribes  who  liyed  to  the  north-west  of  India,  and  most  pro- 
bably were  the  enterprising  community  who  took  possession  of  the  ex- 
tensiye  country  to  which  they  afterwards  gftye  their  name.  The  term 
is  CYidently  of  Indian  origin,  though  the  name  of  Chin  was  not  adopted 
ontil  long  after  Menu's  time. 

The  Hindoos,  however,  were  never  a  navigating  people,  and  from 
their  ignorance  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  in 
which  enterprise  had  its  seat,  they  seem  to  have  been  content  with  n 
meagre  knowledge  of  the  districts  which  they  themselves  inhabited^ 
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CHAPTER  II, 


THE  MA27UFACTX7KB&  OF  IN0IA. 


AKoncB  of  the  industiy  of  the  Hindoos  would  be  manifestly  imper- 
fect without  some  account  of  their  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
textile  and  other  &bric8,  e^cially  since,  in  at  any  rate  one  of  these 
arts,  that  of  cotton-weaving,  they  had  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection 
long  prior  to  any  extensive  manufacture  of  the  article  in  Europe.  If  it  be 
also  considered,  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  industry,  that  the  natives 
of  India,  whilst  they  so  far,  and  for  so  long,  excelled  the  skilled  crafts* 
men  of  the  West  in  the  production  of  exquisitely  fine  muslins,  richly 
worked  and  highly  ornamented,  possessed  a  raw  material  confessedly 
of  great  inferiority  to  the  cotton  imported  into  England  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  we  cannot  fail  to  award  them  a  considerable  meed 
of  praise.  It  required  the  science  of  a  century,  the  combined  efforts  of 
a  Watt  and  an  Arkwright,  to  compete  successfully  with  the  simple 
handicraft  of  the  Indian  village-weaver;  whilst  in  some  of  the  finer 
goods,  it  is  still  questionable  whether  the  British  capitalist  can  equal 
the  patient  productions  of  ihe  simple  Hindoo. 

The  actual  date  of  the  birth  of  cotton-Ti^eaving  in  India  cannot  be 
arrived  at,  though  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  high  antiquity.  The  cotton 
plant  being  indigenous  to  the  country,  we  have  every  right  to  presume 
that  the  uses  and  value  of  this  admirable  production  of  nature  would 
not  have  been  long  hidden  from  the  early  Hindoos,  especially  as  the 
art  of  weaving  flax  and  cotton  was  well  understood  by  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity. 

We  learn  that  Joseph  was  arrayed  by  Pharaoh  in  fine  linen ;  and 
indeed  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  in  this  respect  may  be  traced 
on  the  monumental  remains  of  that  country.  Layard,.  in  his  Assyrian 
labours,  has,  amongst  other  things,  demonstrated  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  weaving  was  brought  in  the  days  of  Ninevite  greatness ; 
and  we  know,  moreover,  that  the  Jews,  in  the  first  years  of  their  exist- 
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ence  as  a  nation,  employed  cloths  of  yarioos  £E^ric8  both  linen  and  cotton, 
which  nndoobtedlj  came  from  the  East. 

The  earliest  records  which  we  possess  bearing  npon  the  people  and 
prodooe  of  India,  inform  ns  of  the  existence  in  those  remote  days  of 
woyen  cloths  of  great  excellence.  One  of  the  oldest  Greek  authors,^  in 
speaking  of  the  land  of  the  Hindoos,  says :  "  The  wild  trees  of  that 
country  bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpassing  those  of  sheep  in  beauty 
and  excellence  ;  and  the  Indians  use  doth  made  from  those  trees." 

Amongst  the  goods  which  appear  to  have  be^i  brought  to  Europe 
from  the  Indian  seas,  in  the  days  when  Arab  traders  were  the  only 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  we  find 
mentioned  cloths  of  silk  and  cotton  of  various  colours  and  devices.^. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  existed  any  great  demand  for 
cottons,  the  consumption  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  then  the  cus- 
tom^^  for  all  luxuries,  being  chiefly  confined  to  doths  of  silk  and  wooL 

During  the  early  trade  of  Europeans  with  India  by  the  long  sea 
route,  the  calicoes  and  fine  muslins  of  that  country  came  first  into  ge* 
neral  notice;  and  from  that  date  until  the  production  of  machine-made 
fabrics  in  England,  they  continued  to  rise  in  public  estimation.  It  was 
deemed  a  great  thing  with  our  Lancashire  manufacturers,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  mechanical  and  artistic  skill,  combined  with  the  potent  agency 
of  steam,  they  found  themselves  able  to  produce  an  artide  which  was 
considered  equal  to  that  which  the  unlettered  Hindoo  had  manipulated 
in  his  little  mud  hut  on  the  remote  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  which 
had  been  produced  of  like  excellence  by  their  ancestors,  when  the 
^'  fftther  of  history"  penned  his  observations  upon  their  countiy. 

That  the  Hindoos  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  details  of  this 
manufacture,  in  the  most  remote  ages,  there  remains  suffident  proof  on 
record.  In  the  Indian  work  of  highest  antiquity,  the  Hig  Veda,^  believed 
to  have  been  written  fifteen  centuries  previous  to  our  era,  occurs  the 
following  passage  :  "  Cares  consume  me,  Satakralu,  although  thy 
worshipper,  as  a  rat  gnaws  a  weaver's  threads  :** — the  temptadon  to 
the  rat  was  evidently  the  starch  employed  by  the  spinner  to  impart 
tenadty  to  the  thread;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  cotton  was  the 
thread  alluded  to.^ 

Again,  in  Menu,  we  find  it  directed  as  follows  :  '^  Let  the  weaver 
who  has  received  ten  palas  of  cotton4hread,  give  them  back  increased 
of  eleven  by  the  rice-water  (starch),  and  the  like  used  in  weaving;  he 
who  does  otherwise  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twdve  panas.*** 

'  Herodotus.  «  Arriaii*8  Peripliu.  •  Hymn  or,  t.  8, 

*  Boyle's  Cultare  of  Cotton  in  India,  p.  118.  *  Menu,  book  viii  p.  897. 
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'  The  cotton  fabrics  of  India  formed  a  coBBidarable  item  in  th<[ 
exports  from  the  East  to  this  oountry  during  the  earlj-  da3ni  of  British 
Indian  commerce ;  the  delicacy  of  their  fabric,  the  elegance  of  theii^ 
design,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  rendered  them  as  attraetive 
to  the  better  classes  of  eonsumers  in  England,  as  are,  in  the  present 
day,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  or  the  silks  of  Lyons.  80  much  superior 
indeed  were  the  productions  of  the  Indian  spinning-wheel  and  hand** 
loom,  to  those  turned  out  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that  not  (mly  were  Indian  calicoes  and 
Indian  prints  preferred  to  the  home-made  articles,  but  the  Manchester 
and  Blackburn  weavers  actually  imported  Indian  yams  in  large  quan<^ 
tities  for  employment  in  ikeir  factories. 

It  was  about  the  year  1771-2  that  the  Blackburn  weavers,  taking- 
advantage  of  the  recent  discoveries  and  improvements  of  Arkwright, 
Hargreaves,  and  others,  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  produce 
plain  cotton  goods,  which,  if  they  did  not  quite  equal  the  fabrics  of 
the  East,  at  any  rate  found  their  way  very  rapidly  into  general  con- 
sumption in  Europe. 

The  invention  of  the  mule-jenny,  in  1779,  was  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain; 
and  when,  six  years  later,  Arkwright's  machines  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  production  of  all  kinds- 
of  yams;  England  found  herself  able,  not  only  to  supply  all  her  own 
wants  with  cotton  goods  of  every  variety  of  quality,  but  also  to  carry 
the  produce  of  her  looms  ten  thousand  miles  across  the  seas,  and  placing' 
them  at  the  doors  of  the  Indian  consumer,  undersell  the  goods  made 
by  his  own  hands  from  cotton  grown  in  his  own  garden. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  heavier  goods  that  we  in  the  West  are  able  to  beati 
out  of  their  own  markets  the  weavers  of  the  East.  There  have  long  been 
masters  in  their  craft  who  can  and  do  produce  fabrics  more  exquisitely 
delicate  and  light  in  texture  than  those  beautiful  muslins  of  Daeca,  so 
long  and  justly  celebrated  with  a  worid-wide  fame;  and  although  in 
some  particulars  these  latter  fabrics  still  claim  a  certain  degree  of 
superiority,  and  although  many  of  the  Hindoos  prefer  their  own  woven 
goods  to  those  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
Britisb  India,  in  spite  of  its  supply  of  the  raw  material  growing  often 
dose  to  its  door,  in  spite  of  labour  absurdly  cheap,  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  ceased  in  favour  of  the  far-off  industry  of  Lancashire  and 
Scotland. 

The  actual  result  of  this  revolution  of  half  a  centniy  has  been  that^ 
in  place  of  our  importing  cotton  goods  and  yarns  fron%  the  East  to  tho 
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yearly  value  of  about  800,00021,  we  are  able,  in  the  present  day,  to  sbip 
to  the  yarioiiB  ports  of  India  cotton  fabrics  to  the  yaiue  of  upwards  of 
threes  millions  sterling.  The  decay  of  this  branch  of  our  Indian  im- 
ports has  been  steady  and  certain.  In  1827-8,  Bengal  shipped  but  tc 
the  yalue  of  275,0002.;  in  1837-8,  not  more  than  69,0002.;  and  afe 
the  present  moment  our  supplies  from  the  East  are  limited  to  about 
five  thousand  bales  from  Madras,  solely  for  re-shipment  to  our  western 
colonies,  and  various  parts  of  northern  and  western  Africa. 

Calicoes  and  muslins,  both  plain  and  printed,  formed  a  staple  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  trade  with  India.'  As  early  as  1628  these 
goods  were  taken  by  the  English  merchant  to  the  value  of  50,000^ 
Fifty  years  later  they  amounted  to  160,0002.  annually,  and  began  to 
supplant  the  French  goods  in  the  English  markets. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  British  legislature,  anxious  to 
foster  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  prohibited  the  wearing 
of  Indian  muslins  and  calicoes;  but  in  vain;  the  latter  were  so  far 
superior  to  any  that  were  produced  in  Europe,  that  they  continued  in 
general  use  until  the  discoveries  of  the  spinning-jenny,  the  power- 
loom,  and  the  steam-engine  flung  the  competition  of  the  East  far  into 
the  shade,  and  created  a  new  era  in  the  industry  of  mankind. 

From  the  year  1771  to  1793,  the  annual  imports  into  Qreat  Britain 
of  India  piece-goods  were,  on  the  average,  1,250,0002.  From  that 
period  until  1806  they  appear  to  have  increased  to  something  over 
2,000,0002.,  but  afterwards  declined  to  the  old  figures,  and  eventually 
ceased  altogether;  to  be  supplanted,  in  the  place  of  their  manufacture, 
by  the  produce  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  French  were,  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  large  con- 
sumers of  both  calicoes,  prints,  and  muslins,  frequently  taking  as  much 
as  their  English  neighbours.  The  Dutch  purchased  these  goods  to  the 
yearly  value  of  about  100,0002.^  To  America,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and 
Germany,  there  were  also  exports  of  India  cottons  of  about  700,0002. 
annually;  and  to  these  may  be  added  as  much  more  for  the  various 
ports  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Dacca  was  the  seat  of  manufacture  of  the  muslins  known  by  that 
name,  and  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  ''woven  webs  of  air."  The 
most  delicately  worked  and  highly  ornamented  scarfs  and  dresses  are 
wrought  at  Delhi,  Benares,  and  Ahmedabad.     Fine  goods  were  also 

•  Amongst  the  numerous  articles  found  in  the  vessels  captured  by  the  English  in 
1592,  were  "  book  calicoes,  calico  lawns,  broad  white  calicoes,  fine  starched  caliooei^ 
and  brown  broad  calicoes ;  also  canopies  and  diaper  towels,  quilts  and  calico  carpeti^ 
fike  those  from  Turkey." — Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  p.  280. 
•    7  Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce, 
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produced  at  Allahabad,  Hurripaul,  and  Santipore;  whilst  the  more 
substantial  and  useful  fabrics  were  wrought  chiefij  as  Patna,  Luckipore, 
Lucknow^  Balasore,  and  other  places  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  as  well 
as  at  Pondicherrj  and  CuddaUore,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and 
in  Surat. 

Few  textile  articles  require  such  delicate  manipulation  as  lace; 
and  in  this  the  Hindoo  women  highly  excel,  so  much  so,  that  their 
beautiful  goods  have  been  considered  equal  to  any  of  Brussels  or 
Valenciennes. 

Highly  as  the  silks  of  India  were  at  one  period  esteemed  in  Europe, 
whether  for  dresses,  for  hangings,  or  coverings  for  furniture,  they  are 
now  scarcely,  if  at  all,  used  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, known  as  Corahs  and  Bandannas.  The  beauty  of  design  and 
richness  of  colouring  which  have  from  the  earliest  time  distinguished 
the  shawls  of  the  East,  appear  at  no  time  to  have  found  a  place  in  the 
getting  up  of  the  ordinary  silken  goods  manufactured  in  India.  On 
the  contrary,  the  decay  of  this  branch  of  trade  with  Europe  takes  its 
origin  altogether  in  the  absence  of  all  taste  and  propriety  of  colouring 
in  such  goods  as  were  for  a  long  time  tolerated  in  England,  but  which, 
with  the  growth  of  a  more  suitable  manufacture  at  home,  went  rapidly 
out  of  the  market. 

The  Bengal  silk  handkerchiefs,  however,  being  either  quite  plain, 
and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  dyes  and  patterns,  or  containing 
simply  a  few  spots  or  cheques,  continue  to  find  favour,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  form  a  considerable  item  of  our  eastern  import  trade. 
These  goods  are  almost  exclusively  frx>m  Bengal;  and  although  there 
are  some  shipments  to  countries  and  states  to  the  eastward,  by  far  the 
bulk  of  the  exports  find  their  way  to  this  country. 

There  is,  besides  the  above,  a  manufacture  of  cloths  composed  of 
eilk  and  cotton,  exclusively  for  the  use  of  Asiatics,  either  as  garments 
or  head-dresses,  and,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  this  descriptioa 
of  goods  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  India, 
shipments  take  place  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  ports,  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel  and  Pegu,  and  some  of  the  eastern  islands,  to  thd  yearly 
value  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Although  in  so  many  branches  of  textile  manufacture  England  has 
outstripped  her  oriental  teacher,  we  still  find  amongst  the  workmen  of 
the  East  a  degree  of  taste  in  the  adjustment  of  their  designs,  an  amount 
of  skill  applied  to  the  getting-up  of  the  fabric,  and  the  blending  of 
patterns  and  colours  so  aptly  combined,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,,  but  rather  to  shew  that  what  we  are  now  arriving  at  in  art- 
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design  by  the  aid  of  seie&tifio  teachings,  has  been  practised  amongst 
that  ancient  race  during  the  last  thousand  jears.  the  eoitect  principle 
which  science  has  laid  do-wn  in  the  schools  of  the  West,  that  the  pa^ 
terns  and  colours  of  woven  goods  should  diyersify  plain  surfaces  with- 
out disturbing  the  impression  of  flatness,  has  evidently  been  known  to 
them  from  the  earliest  times.  Kor  is  it  in  this  alone  that  the  Work- 
men of  the  East  exc^l :  they  are  equally  celebrated  for  the  ridi  and 
Varied  beauty  of  their  patterns,  and  the  strict  appropriateness  of  these 
to  the  colours  employed. 

Foremost  amongst  the  woven  fabrics  of  India  are  the  world-famed 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  finest  of  which,  in  spite  of  many  imitations 
-in  this  countiy,  are.  still  produced  in  the  *'  Vale  of  Cashmere,**  whence 
continues  to  come  the  supply  of  the  most  valuable  wool  employed  in 
the  manufacture.  The  Ca^mere  goat  thrives  nowhere  so  well  as  amidst 
the  grassy  ravines  and  shady  cl^ts  of  the  Cashmerian  hills;  and  from 
the  neck  and  under  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  is  taken  the  fine, 
flossy,  silk-like  hair,  which  is  worked  up  into  these  beautiful  shawls 
with  an  exquisite  taste  and  skill  which  all  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  Europe  has  never  been  able  to  imitate  with  more  than  partial 
success. 

Mention  may  be  found  of  these  shawls  in  the  Mahahharat  and 
other  ancient  works  of  the  East.  The  people  of  the  countries  adjacent 
to  Cashmere  are  there  spoken  of  as  bringing  skins  and  doths  of  wool 
embroidered  with  gold  as  tribute  to  the  sovereign. 

From  the  A^een  Aldfem/,^  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  gather 
that  the  Emperor  Akbar  encouraged  the  manufSacture  of  these  shawls  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  even  designing  some  himself,  and  introduce 
ing  a  greater  and  richer  variety  of  colours  in  their  patterns.  The  same 
work  informs  us  of  the  extension  of  this  manufacture  to  the  state  of 
Lahore,  where  it  is  said  there  were  then  a  thousand  manufactories 
employed  on  them.'  A  mixture  of  wool  and  silk  for  turbans  is  also 
spoken  of;  and  some  space  is  occupied  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  qualities  of  shawls  and  turbans,  and  the  mode  of  classifying 
them  for  value. 

Since  the  above  period,  the  many  troubles  and  political  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  country  have  materially  affected  thfs  branch  of 
industry;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  from  80,000  looms,  which  was 
at  one  time  the  number  at  work  in  Lahore,  there  were,  some  years 
since,  but  16,000.    Doubtiess  the  more  settled  state  of  the  countiy, 
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atod  (he  increasmg  demand  for  die  article  in  vuioos  parts  of  the  world, 
will  now  help  to  reyiye  this  manufacture.  In  all  eastern  countries  the 
shawl  is  ever  considered  the  most  essential  and  graceful  part  of  orna- 
mental dress ;  and  even  in  Europe,  with  our  many  beautiful  imitations, 
the  time  Cashmere  shawl  is  still  sought  and  paid  for  at  enormous 
prices.  Eyen  in  India  it  is  hj  no  means  unusual  for  a  rajah  to  paj 
ten  thousand  rupees  (1000^.)  for  one  of  the  finest  of  these  productions; 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  will  have  cost  the  labour  of  a  whole 
family  for  a  life^time. 

The  annual  value  of  these  shawls  imported  into  Qreat  Britain  does 
not  exceed  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  forms  no  sort  of  criterion 
as  to  the  yearly  produce  of  the  Oashmerian  looms,  since  by  far  the 
most  valuable  are  taken  by  native  kings  and  rajahs,  and  large  quantities 
are  also  dispatched  to  Russia,  Turkey,  Qreece,  America,  and  continental 
Europe.  Previous  to  the  imitation  of  these  goods  at  Paisley,  the  im^ 
ports  had  amounted  to  as  much  as  16,000Z.  annually. 

In  embroidered  shawls,  scarfs,  handkerchiefe,  &c,,  in  silk,  cotton^ 
and  mixed  fabrics,  India  stands  pre-eminent.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
make  of  Cashmere  shawls,  the  Hindoos,  by  their  skilful  and  delicate 
manipulaticm,  are  able  to  produce  fabrics  of  such  exquisite  fineness,  as 
to  defy  the  more  scientific  labours  of  European  nations.  Their  Bcarh 
of  brocaded  gold  and  silver,  laid  upon  red,  white,  and  green  grounds, 
and  worked  in  and  interspersed  with  beetle's  wings,  and  other  orna- 
ments, are  at  once  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Indian  carpets  most  commonly  met  with  are  of  cotton,  in  blue, 
red,  and  white;  and  although  durable,  possessing  no  other  good  quality. 
Some  few  made  of  cotton  and  silk  for  great  potentates  are  extremely 
beautiful. 

Another  manuSeuHiure  carried  on  in  India  is  that  of  rope  and  bag- 
ging, chiefly  from  the  fibre  of  jute  (Corchoris  ectfmUms),  the  trade  in 
which  has  of  late  years  grown  to  considerable  magnitude. 

The  common  gunny-bag  of  Bengal  is  a  miserable  article;  so  thin, 
weak,  and  open,  that  it  is  generally  used  double.  In  past  ages  the  in- 
habitants wete  doubtless  content  to  employ  for  this  purpose  the  supple 
bark  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  as  may  be  still  observed  in  use  in  some 
remote  districts;  the  transition  from  the  use  of  this  primitive  descrip- 
tion of  package,  to  that  of  a  rudely-manufactured  article,  such  as  the 
ordinary  gunny-bag,  could  not  have  been  a  work  of  great  time  or 
difficulty;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  improvement 
in  the  w<)rking  of  these  fabrics,  until,  as  in  most  other  cases,  European 
intelligence  and  energy  came  to  the  task;  and  we  find  at  the  present 
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moment  an  admirable  Backing  made  in  the  neighlMMiiiiood  of  CUciitt% 
eqnal  in  dnrabilit j  and  appearance  to  those  of  Dnndee. 

Not  on] J  is  the  mann&ctnre  of  thb  article  carried  on  with  great 
imperfection^  but  in  the  first  preparation  of  the  fibre  the  utmost  care- 
lessness and  want  of  attention  or  system  is  observable.  From  this 
cause  the  raw  material  <^n  comes  to  market  in  vefy  inferior  con- 
dition both  for  appearance  and  strength.  A  very  useful  kind  of 
common  rope  is  also  made  from  the  coarser  parts  of  the  fibre;  though 
in  no  way  equal  to  the  Coir  rope  manu&ctured  from  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  husk. 

This  latter  branch  of  industry  is  confined  to  the  Malabar  coasts 
along  which  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  the  cocoa-nut  palm  floorishea 
in  great  abundance.  The  process  by  which  the  fibre  is  removed  firom 
the  outer  shell  is  very  primitiye;  and  like  that  obserrable  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  jute,  open  to  much  objection.  The  busks  or  skins  are  laid  in 
deep  pits,  and  covered  with  water  frequently  of  great  impurity,  which, 
of  course,  imparts  some  of  its  quality  to  the  fibre.  They  are  often  left 
in  the  water  until  quite  offensive;  when  removed,  they  are  beaten 
roughly  until  the  covering  of  the  husk  separates  from  the  fibre,  which 
is  then  slightly  washed  and  dried,  and  afterwards  twisted  by  hand  into 
yam  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  from  ships'  cables  to  sewing-thread. 

The  coir  rope  and  yam  of  the  Malabar  coast  are  greatly  esteemed 
in  all  parts  of  the  East,  not  less  than  in  this  country;  and  a  consi- 
derable trade  is  carried  on  from  the  vicinity  of  Cochin  and  Cannonnore 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Eastem  seas^  as  weU  as  to  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

The  importance  of  the  fibrous  materials  of  India  may  be  partly 
estimated  by  a  glance  at  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  from  Calcutta 
to  all  t>arts  of  the  world,  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  the  doth  and 
bagging  made  from  jute. 

In  1848-9  the  value  of  the  jute  shipped  in  its  natural  state  was 
69,000Z1;  and  in  the  following  year  it  amounted  to  89,0002L  The  ship- 
ments of  bagging  and  doth  manufactured  from  this  article  amounted 
in  the  former  year  to  140,000/.,  and  in  1849-50  to  277,0002^  chiefly  to 
North  America  and  the  eastem  ports  and  settlements.  This,  however, 
can  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  bagging  manufacture  of  India;  for  not  only 
are  these  packages  employed  universally  throughout  that  vast  country 
for  the  local  transport  of  grain  and  other  dry  goods,  but  the  whole  of 
the  shipments  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  saltpetre,  seeds,  &c.  &o.,  are  made 
in  bags  or  wrappers  of  gunny  cloth;  and  looking  to  the  great  extent  of 
the  internal  and  external  traffic  of  the  three  Fresidendes  in  every  direc^ 
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tion,  the  consamption  of  this  article  must  be  one  of  enormouB  miig- 
nitude. 

In  scarcely  any  part  of  the  worlds  England  excepted,  does  iron  ore 
abound  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Central  and  Northern  India.  In  the 
peninsula  also  it  is  met  with  in  considerable  quantities;  and  of  such  fine 
quality  has  it  been  proved  to  consist,  that  a  company  with  English  ca- 
pital has,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  supplied  the  public  of  India  with 
this  useful  metal  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Experiments  made  with  the  iron  ores  of  India  shew  them  to  be 
far  more  productive  in  metal,  and  much  more  valuable,  than  those  of 
Britain.  Indeed,  the  pure  ore  obtained  from  them  equals  in  value  that 
of  Sweden  and  Russia.  Thirty  to  thirty- three  per  cent  is  the  amount 
of  metal  obtained  from  the  Welsh  iron-stone;  the  generality  of  Indian 
iron-ore  contains  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  metal;  and  in  the 
northern  Himalayan  district  of  Eumaon  as  much  as  sixty-five  per  cent 
is  proved  to  exist  in  the  ordinary  iron-stone  of  the  locality. 

The  native  process  of  smelting  ore  is  most  primitive  and  wasteful. 
A  miserable  little  forge  of  sticks  and  clay,  with  an  inflated  skin  for 
bellows,  worked  by  a  boy,  or  perhaps  a  woman,  is  the  only  provision 
for  this  work.  Charcoal  is  invariably  employed,  which,  of  course,  goes 
far  to  give  quality  to  the  metal  produced;  yet  even  in  this  great  unne- 
cessary waste  of  timber  occurs.  With  the  rude  implements,  the  imper- 
fect process,  and  the  want  of  ordinaiy  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  native  smelter,  it  is  but  seldom,  indeed,  that  this  rich  ore,  which 
is  known  to  contain  sixty-five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  is  made  to 
yield  more  than  nine  per  cent 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  yield  of  the  rich  ore  of  the 
Himalayan  districts  with  that  of  the  Welsh  iron-stone,  as  the  result 
will  most  forcibly  demonstrate  the  vast  benefits  arising  from  enterprise 
and  scientific  skill  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  metallic  iron  in  Kumaon  from  the  rough  ore 
of  that  district,  containing  sixty -five  per  cent^  would  require  one  ton, 
fourteen  hundredweight  of  ore,  at  two  shillings  the  ton =39.  id.,  with 
one  ton  and  six  hundredweight  of  charcoal,  costing  14^.  Sd. — total  cost 
ISs,  per  ton,  without  labour,  which  is  there  three  pence  per  diem.  To 
obtain  a  ton  of  this  metal,  inferior  in  quality  to  the  above,  would  require, 
at  thirty-three  per  cent,  three  tons  of  clay  iron-stone,  costing  at  8«., 
11  4«.;  with  three  tons  of  coals,  at  Ss,  6d  =  IQs.  6d;  total  cost,  1^.  lis,  6d. 
without  labour,  which,  in  Wales,  is  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  per  diem. 

In  working  up  the  pure  ore  ibto  maUeable  metal,  the  difference  is 
still  more  marked.     Thus  we  find  that  the  Hindoo,  by  his  rude  process 
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and  unAiUuI  mampalatioii,  obtains  from  one  bimtlTed  tons  of  iaa  nek 
ore  thii^-fire  tons  of  cmde  metal,  and  of  bar-iron  8  tons  16  cwta 
The  iroa  smelter  of  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  qnsntitj 
of  iron-stone,  coutfuuing  little  more  tlian  halfthe  material  of  the  Indian 
•tone,  ocHitriTeB  to  extract  from  it  every  ounce  of  metal;  in  other  words, 
thirtjr-three  tons  of  metal,  which  he  works  into  36  tons  10  cwta.  of  bar 
inuk. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  wonld  appear  incredible  that, 
whilst  tbe  north-western  prorincee  of  British  India  possess,  at  their 
very  door,  an  exbaoBtleBB  mine  of  iron  wealth  of  almoet  onequalled 
qnality,  widi  labour  of  the  cheapest,  and  an  abundance  oF  water  and 
excellent  fuel,  they  should  still  look  to  England  for  their  general  sup- 
plies of  this  metat,  which,  despite  the  coat  of  labour,  twelve  times  that 
of  India,  the  long  se»-royage  and  the  inland  tranMt  of  a  thousand  miles, 
can  compete  with  the  native  article  in  the  basaars  of  Delhi,  Lahore, 
and  Cashmne. 

It  wiB  cease  to  be  matter  for  surprise,  having  the  above  in  view, 
that  the  quantity  of  iron  used  throughout  India  is  most  insignificant 
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when  compared  with  the  population,  and  the  employment  of  tjiis  neces- 
sary metal  by  other  nations.  The  quantity  of  imported  iron  into  India 
averages  16,638  tons  aunnaDy,  which  does  not  give  more  than  ux 
Dnsoea  and  a  half  .for  each  inhabitant.    Assuming  that  as  equal  quanti^ 
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of  nafire  metal  u  used,  we  'hsve  atill  but  &irte«n  mtnots  per  head  per 
uinDDi,  wUlst  ia  Engltuid  it  is  knoim  that  the  jeax\f  consomptioa 
unountB  to  ao  sTerage  of  112  lbs.  for  each  indlTidnal.'  The  defiraeas 
of  the  metal,  added  to  the  abnndaiice  of  fibroiu  materiala  throi^hont 
ftll  parts  of  India,  will  folly  account  f<ar  the  natiTea  employing  ooarso 
ysniB  in  place  of  nuU  wheneTer  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  whether  in  boot- 
boildiu^  or  the  erection  of  huta,  or  tiie  constraction  of  bridges,  or  other 
laifie  works. 

The  same  manual  dexterity  which  has  ever  distinguiBhed  the  on- 
lettered  Hindoo  in  the  production  of  fine  textile  fabrics,  has  enabled 
him  with  equal  Boccess  to  produce  some  of  the  moet  exquisite  Bpecimens 
of  gold  and  silrei  worh.    The  rose-ohaiiu  of  Trichinopoly  may  be  cited 


as  illustratdve  of  th«r  delicate  workmanship  in  the  precious  metals; 
whilst  the  inlaid  work  of  gold  and  silver  upon  iron  and  steel,  as  prac- 
tised at  Benares  and  others  of  the  cities  of  Hindostan,  abew  their  skill 
and  taste  in  this  more  useful  branch  of  industry, 
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Scarc«lj  equal  to  their  other  productions  are  the  works  of  ike  Indian 
jewellers :  thetetting  of  precious  qtoues  forma  an  exception  to  the  general 
good  taste  and  high  finish  of  Eastern  artificers.  There  is  invariablj  a 
heaTinesB  and  total  absence  of  propriety  in  the  jewelled  ornaments  of 
India,  whicli,  despite  the  rare  beantjr  of  the  gems  and  the  ridmeas  and 
profusion  of  the  ornamental  work  lavished  ttpon  them,  cannot  fiul  to 
strike  an  European  eye  as  singularly  in  contrast  with  their  other  me- 
chanical productions,  whether  of  the  loom,  the  forge,  or  th«  crucible. 
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The  taste  and  skill  of  the  Hindoos  are  in  few  things  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  graceful  pottery- work  to  be  met  with  in  Bengal;  of 
these  there  were  some  beautiful  specimens  in  the  Indian  department 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  both  painted  and  gilt.  Equal  in  every  respect 
to  these  were  the  carved  marble  works  and  produi^ions  in  pietra  dura, 
in  the  shape  of  vases,  garden-seats,  iic,  some  of  which  rivalled  the 
most  finished  performances  of  the  Italian  artists,  and  elicited  general 
admiration. 
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CHAPTEE  m, 

AOBICULTURB  OF  THE  HINDOOS,  AND  THE  APPLICATION  OF^  EUROPEAN 
SKILL  AND  CAPITAL  TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  INDIAN  PRODUCTS. 

THERE  is  little  doubt  that  in  their  agriculture,  as  in  many  other  matters 
of  daily  life,  the  Hindoo  pursues  identically  the  same  system  as 
'was  followed  by  his  ancestors  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  soil  of  his  native  country  is  in  the  most  densely  peopled  dis- 
tricts so  highly  fertile,  and  the  climate  and  seasons  so  favourable  to  the 
fullest  development  of  every  function  of  nature,  that  man  is  scai^ely 
called  upon  to  do  more  than  scatter  the  seed  and  gather  the  harvest. 
A  bountiful  Providence  does  for  him  in  that  genial  clime  what  the 
utmost  efforts  of  skill  and  energy  alone  can  accomplish  in  more  tem- 
perate lands. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  the  natives  of  India  are  simple  to 
rudeness.  Their  ploughs  are  usually  of  a  light  and  fragile  description, 
only  calculated,  and  indeed  only  required,  to  make  a  slight  entrance  into 
the  firiable  soil.  These  are  of  hard  wood,  and  drawn  by  one  or  at  most 
two  bullocks  or  buffaloes.  A  heavier  iron-shod  plough  is  occasionally 
employed  on  ground  that  is  rather  stiff,  or  which  has  perhaps  become 
weedy  or  less  fruitful,  and  therefore  requires  somewhat  deeper  ploughing. 
Their  harrows  consist  of  a  mere  board  pierced  with  rough  pegs,  or  more 
frequently  of  the  bough  of  a  tree,  on  which  one  or  two  children  will  be 
seated  to  give  it  the  necessary  pressure.  These,  and  a  hoe  and  mattock, 
comprise  the  entire  stock  of  farming  implements  of  the  Hindoos. 

Generous  as  the  Indian  soil  usually  is,  and  favourable  as  are  the 
seasons,  there  are  times  and  places  when  the  husbandman  is  called 
on  to  exercise  some  degree  of  skill  and  industry.  In  the  plains  and 
valleys  rain  is  frequently  absent  for  many  weeks,  and  without  some 
artificial  means  of  supplying  the  soil  with  moisture,  no  crops  could  be 
taken  off  the  ground  at  those  periods.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Roads  and 
Bivers"  will  be  fotmd  an  account  of  the  great  public  works  of  irriga- 
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tion  in  India.  What  is  there  described  sa  accompUshed  on  a  large 
•cale  bj  the  local  goTemmeDts,  is  throughout  many  parts  of  the  countiy 
performed  bj  the  rillagers  themselves.  Tor  miles  the  patieat  Hiudoo 
will  caxi7  hia  tinjr  stream  of  water  along  the  brow  of  mounttuns,  round 
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Bteep  decIiTitiea,  and  acroaa  yawning  gulfs  or  deep  valleys,  his  primi- 
tive aqueducto  being  formed  of  stones,  clay,  and  hollow  bamboos. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  bring  the  supply  of  water  to  the  i 
Ildght,  a  bucket-wheel  is  employed,  worked  by  oxen. 

It  ii  but  seldom  that  manure  is  employed,  nor  indeed  is  it  often 
seeded,  although  some  few  plants,  such  as  the  sugar-cane  and  tobacco, 
require  such  stimulus  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  An  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  the  East  bears  but  small  resemblance  to  aucli  a  tract  in  En^ 
land.  No  hedges  mai^  the  boundary  of  every  field  or  the  possesuoiift 
of  each  cultivator ;  no  stacks  of  com  greet  the  eye  ,  no  well-filkd 
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bams  atud  the  country.  A  row  of  stones^  or  a  smaU  ridge  of  earth| 
defines  the  extent  of  the  ryot's  possessions ;  while  ricei  cotton^  fine 
grain^  and  tobaocoi  may  be  seen  growkig  in  close  proximity^  as  though 
the  seed  had  been  scattered  over  the  land  by  the  merest  caprice. 

Harvest-time  is  a  season  of  anxiety  to  the  Indian  cultivator;  for 
there  are  many  destructive  foes  ready  at  this  time  to  prey  upon  his 
little  field.  His  sugar-canes  may  be  swept  away  in  one  night  by  the  ra- 
vages of  the  elephant,  the  wild  boar,  or  the  porcupine;  his  tobacco  may 
be  uprooted  or  trampled  down  by  herds  of  wild  swine;  and  his  grain 
may  be  devoured  in  the  ear,  in  open  day,  by  flights  of  birds,  which  any 
every  where  most  numerous  and  harassing.  To  guard  against  all  these 
calamities,  the  ryot  is  compelled  at  the  critical  season  to  mount  guard 
over  his  little  tract  of  produce,  which  he  usually  does  perched  up  in  a 
sort  of  jungle-stage,  open  on  all  sides  but  covered  at  the  top,  whence 
he  is  able  to  watch  the  whole  extent  of  his  field,  and  by  dint  of  cries 
and  sundry  artificial  sounds  he  is  enabled  to  scare  away  all  unwelcome 
intruders. 

The  harvest  being  secured,  the  grtdn  is  trodden  out  by  the  feet  of 
buffaloes,  and  the  little  that  may  remain,  if  indeed  it  be  any,  is  care^ 
fully  stored  in  deep  pits  lined  with  straw ;  but  in  too  many  cases  all 
that  the  ryot  retains  possession  of  will  be  just  sufficient  for  seed  foir 
his  little  tract  of  land  at  the  next  sowing  time. 

With  such  a  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  few  inducements  to 
exercise  any  agricultural  ingenuity,  the  Hindoo  raises  most  of  his  yeger 
table  productions  in  a  very  imperfect  and  inferior  condition.  Indiffer- 
ently grown,  often  taken  from  the  ground  before  reaching  maturity, 
imperfectly  cured,  badly  housed,  and  taken  to  market  in  a  slovenly 
and  dirty  condition,  the  agricultural  productions  of  Hindostan  are  all 
highly  susceptible  of  improvement  That  this  is  so,  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  proof  than  in  the  vast  changes  effected  in  some  articles  which 
have  been  taken  in  hand  by  Europeans.  Wherever  their  skill  and 
capital  have  been  brought  to  bear,  we  find  a  perfect  revolution  effected 
in  the  quality  and  value  of  the  productions  grown  or  manipulated ; 
and,  although  in  the  article  of  cotton  not  nearly  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  as  in  other  produce,  an  improvement  is  still  visible  in 
that  valuable  staple. 

Within  the  province  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  in  the  Madras  districts, 
the  principal  cidtivation  is  that  of  rice.  In  most  other  districts  this 
vegetable  is  comparatively  rare.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  the  grain, 
differing  widely  in  colour,  shape,  and  weight;  but  the  ordinary  descrip'r 
tion  grown  does  nqt  extend  beyond  three  or  four  varieties.    The  first 
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flowing  takes  place  between  the  end  of  March  and  the  latter  part  of 
May ;  and  as  it  matures  and  ripens  within  a  period  of  about  ninety 
days,  it  follows  that  the  harvest  takes  place  between  the  end  of  July 
and  the  middle  of  September.  This  crop  is  taken  from  sloping  ground 
not  subject  to  inundation,  and  is  by  far  the  safest,  though  not  by  any 
means  the  most  abundant. 

Another  sowing  takes  place  on  low  alluvial  tracts  between  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  the  end  of  June,  and  requiring  five  months  to  reach 
maturity,  will  be  cut  between  November  and  January.  This  is  usuaDy 
the  most  profitable  harvest,  although,  from  the  position  of  the  land, 
liable  at  certain  times  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  inundations  j  when, 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  unuaual  thing  for  entire  fields  to  be  swept  into  the 
rivers. 

With  some  cultivators  a  practice  prevails  of  planting  out  their  rice 
from  nurseries  reared  near  their  dwellings.  In  this  case  the  com  is 
removed  when  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  carried  carefully  to 
its  destination,  which  will  be  some  spot  that  was,  perhaps,  not  avail- 
able at  the  proper  sowing  time ;  and  there  the  young  stalks  will  be 
planted  in  rows,  and  pressed  down  about  the  roots  with  an  inclination 
towards  the  direction  whence  the  prevailing  wind  blows.  These  plants 
are  said  to  thrive  remarkably  if  properly  placed,  and  to  attain  maturity 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Sometimes  a  heavy  flood  will 
unexpectedly  sweep  away  his  first  planting,  in  which  case  the  ryot,  no- 
thing disheartened,  sets  to  work,  and  repeats  the  task,  knowing  well 
that,  if  it  thrives  it  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  labour  by  its  heavy 
crops. 

After  the  rice-harvest  the  ground  will  be  sown  with  some  of  the 
innumerable  grains  met  with  in  India ;  in  some  cases  with  barley,  in 
others  with  gram,  a  kind  of  pea  admirably  suited  for  the  food  of 
horses. 

With  indigo,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  opium,  the  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish cultivators  has  been  most  complete.  The  article  of  silk,  although 
not  coming  under  the  head  of  agricultural  products,  is  still  so  inti- 
mately dependent  upon  the  culture  of  the  mulberry,  that  it  may  well  be 
classed  with  the  above,  and  will  therefore  find  a  place  with  them  in 
this  chapter. 

In  the  history  of  the  indigo  trade  of  India,  we  meet  with  a  most 
instructive  lesson  upon  the  great  advantages  arising  to  a  country  from 
the  application  of  skilled  labour  and  scientific  knowledge  to  an  ordi- 
nary and  indigenous  product.  In  no  other  case  has  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  European  been  applied  with  such  marked  results  as  in 
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that  of  indigo.  From  being  an  article  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  produced  by  other  countries^  and  leaving  a  considerable  annual 
loss  upon  its  manufacture,  we  see  it  in  the  present  day  forming  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valuable  of  Indian  products,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries in  quality  and  price. 

Indigo  is  indigenous  to  India,  as  indeed  its  former  name  of  Indico 
would  shew.  It  was  known  to,  and  in  constant  use  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans ;  and  is  mentioned  especially  by  Arrian  in  hia 
Peripku  as  imported  by  way  of  Egypt  from  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Indus.  The  Venetiansy  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  subse- 
quently the  English  imported  indigo  amongst  other  articles  of  the 
dye  and  dry-saltery  trade.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  find 
this  article  beconung  one  of  increasing  consumption  among  the  dyers ; 
so  much  so  indeed'  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  trade  in  woad« 
So  jealous  were  the  authorities  of  that  age  of  any  commercial  innova- 
tion, of  any  encroachment  upon  vested  rights,  that,  in  the  year  1654, 
the  use  of  this  article,  which  was  called  "  the  Devil's  dye,"  was  strictly 
forbidden  within  the  Austrian  dominions,  by  imperial  proclamation. 
l^ot  content  with  this  extremely  conservative  measure,  the  good  people 
of  Nuremberg  compelled  the  dyers  of  their  city  to  take  oath  each  year^ 
that  they  would  employ  no  indigo  in  their  work.^ 

Despite  impmal  edicts  and  Nurembergers'  oaths,  this  Devil's  dye 
continued  to  find  favour  generally  throughout  Europe ;  and  indifferent 
as  was  the  article  produced  in  those  days,  the  trade  became  one  of 
considerable  value  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
they  were  driven  from  the  European  markets  by  the  active  competition 
of  the  West  Indian  planters  and  the  colonists  of  America.  Subse* 
quently,  however,  when  the  States  declared  their  independence,  and 
the  culture  of  the  West  Indian  plant  was  neglected  for  other  articles, 
the  Company  resumed  their  dealings  in  it,  and  by  giving  all  the  encou- 
ragement in  their  power  not  only  to  native  but  to  European  planters, 
they  succeeded,  after  a  number  of  years,  in  establishing  the  manufac- 
ture of  indigo  on  such  a  firm  footing,  that  the  Bengal  article  now 
ranks  the  highest  in  public  estimation,  having  fairly  driven  all  com- 
petition from  the  field.  It  is  highly  problematical,  however,  if  the 
manufacture  of  indigo  in  British  India  would  have  arrived  at  its 
'  present  state  of  prosperity  but  for  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  Directom 
of  the  East  India  Company,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  losing  markets,  con- 
tinued to  make  extensive  purchases  of  the  article  from  the  European 

'  Bancroft's  Pennanent  Coloun^  p«  166. 
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planters,  shipping  their  investments  to  a  certain  loss,  untO,  after  a 
series  of  years,  the  agriculture  of  the  plant,  and  the  chemistry  of  the 
manufacture,  became  so  thoroughly  investigated,  and  received  so  many 
improvements,  as  to  place  the  trade  beyond  the  necessity  for  any  further 
fostering.' 

The  firsts  or  London  East  India  Company,  carried  on  a  very  profit- 
able trade  in  this  dye  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  purchasing  it  from 
the  native  makers  at  about  a  shilling  the  pound,  and  selling  it  at  five 
times  that  price.  Between  the  years  1664  and  1694  their  imports  of 
the  article  into  Qreat  Britain  did  not  exceed  60,000  lbs.  annually. 

In  those  days  the  seat  of  the  native  manufacture  of  indigo  of  the 
finest  quality  was  at  Agra.  Lahore  contributed  a  good  article,  as  did 
the  Golconda  country.  The  inferior  sorts  came  from  Surat,  Berampoor, 
Indore,  Oude,  and  Bengal.  At  the  present  time  the  finest  indigo  is 
manufactured  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  where  it  has  been  found  that 
both  soil  and  season  are  highly  favourable  to  the  culture  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plant.  A  considerable  quantity,  about  4000  chests,  is 
produced  in  and  about  the  vicinity  of  Madras,  some  of  which  is  of  su- 
perior quality. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  say  in  1786,  the  shipmenta 
of  indigo  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  245,000  lbs.  Shortly  after 
that  period  the  attention  and  capital  of  English  cultivators  were  turned 
towards  the  article,  as  already  related  ;  and  we  find  the  results  of  this 
enterprise  in  the  statement  of  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
mainly  to  this  country:  this  gives  the  quantity  for  1795  as  2,644,710 
lbs. ;  for  1799,  at  4,571,420  lbs. ;  for  1810,  at  5,520,874  lbs. ;  and 
for  1848-9,  at  9,920,000  lbs.,  of  which  three-fourths  were  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  dye  known  in  commerce  as  indigo  is  obtainable  from  several 
varieties  of  the  plant,  though  that  of  the  finest  quality  is  made  from 
the  Indigofera  tinctaria.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
with  a  hard  and  woody  stem  of  a  grey  colour  about  the  root,  green  in 
the  middle  and  reddish  in  hue  towards  the  top.  It  is  divided  into 
a  variety  of  knotty  stalks,  with  small  sprigs  terminating  with  about 
eight  pairs  of  leaves  each,  of  an  oval  shape,  thick,  and  of  a  deep 
green  on  the  under-side.  The  fiowers  make  their  appearance  on  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  of  a  rich  reddish  colour,  but  devoid  of  any 
smell. 

It  is  in  these  leaves  that  the  colouring-matter  forming  the  dye  is 
found ;  and  it  is  obtained  by  macerating,  beating,  and  washing  thrai, 

•  Boyle's  Productive  Beiouroes  of  India,  p.  101. 
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and  afterwards  passing  the  higlilj-coloured  liquor  into  boilers,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  Of  evaporatio  n,  and  eventuallj  run 
off  into  moulds,  pressed  free  froin  moisture,  and  dried  ready  for  the 
market. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  not  fewer  iiian 
three  thousand  Europeans  engaged  in  the  indigo  manufacture  in  dif- 
Hurent  parts  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  finest  quality  of  dye  is  pro- 
duced by  factories  in  the  Jessore  and  Kishnagur  districts.  An  ordi- 
nary plantation  comprises  4000  acres  of  land,  which  may  yield  on  an 
average  1000  maunds  of  82  lbs.  each.  The  annual  outlay  for  labour, 
seed,  &c,,  on  this  one  branch  of  industry  is  seldom  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  fully  nineteen-twentieths  are  expended  by 
Europeans.  The  cultiyation  is  generally  one  of  hazard,  as  the  fields  are 
always  liable  to  be  swept  of  their  produce  during  any  heavy  or  sudden 
fall  of  rain,  when,  as  it  happened  in  1852,  one-third  of  the  entire  crops 
will  be  lost.  Should  this  not  occur,  the  plant  often  suffers  from 
long  drought.  With  a  few  good  seasons,  favourable  soil,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  a  certain  degree  of  industry,  an  indigo- 
planter  may  reckon  on  realising  an  independence  in  less  than  a  dozen 
years.  This  is,  of  course,  supposing  him  to  have  started  with  ample 
means. 

The  life  of  an  indigo-planter,  however  successful  it  may  be,  is  by 
no  means  one  of  pleasure.  He  has  many  drawbacks  to  his  good  for- 
tune, even  if  he  chance  to  miss  the  fatality  attendant  upoii  floods  and 
droughts.  From  the  first  onset  of  indigo-planting,  European  settlers 
in  India  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  were  only 
permitted  to  reside  in  Bengal  by  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
government ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  although  all  restrictions  to 
free  residence  have  long  since  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Company  de- 
rive great  advantages  from  the  employment  of  so  much  European 
capital  in  the  country,  the  planter  is  still  looked  upon  as  an  interloper 
by  the  civil  service,  and  treated  as  such. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  in  any  suit  instituted  between  an 
indigo-planter  and  a  native  before  any  of  the  local  officials,  judgment 
is  invariably  given  in  favour  of  the  latter.  So  far  is  this  feeling 
carried,  that  a  judge  has  been  known  to  tell  the  planter  that  "  he  had 
no  right  to  come  there ;"  and  such  would  appear  to  be  the  impression 
on  the  minds  of  these  dispensers  of  ju^ioe.  On  one  occasion,  when  an 
indigo-factor  ventured  to  expostulate  with  the  judge  in  open  oonrt^  the 
brutal  dignitary  ordered  his  peons  to  gag  him ;  and  the  order  was 
actually  carried  into  ezecutioa  Iby  a  brace  of  the  native  police  pinion- 
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ing  the  Englishman,  whilst  others  of  their  fraternity  forced  a  huge 
wooden  gag  into  his  mouth.  This  occurred  within  the  last  three 
years^  and  at  no  greater  distance  from  Calcutta  than  a  few  hundred 
miles. 

The  unfair  position  in  which  the  indigo-planter  of  Bengal  has  been 
thus  placed,  added  to  the  jealousy  with  which  he  has  ever  been  re- 
garded by  the  zemindars  of  the  country,  who  feel  in  him  the  presence 
of  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  labour  of  the  ryots,  have  between  them 
given  birth  to  what  is  known  in  India  as  the  ^^lattial"  system;  in  other 
words,  "  club  law." 

In  a  country  where  there  exist  no  hedges,  nor  other  artificial 
divisions  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  various  properties,  disputes  in 
regard  to  fields  and  crops  must  frequently  occur.  In  all  these  cases 
the  zemindars  urged  on  the  villagers  to  acts  of  aggression  and  tres- 
pass; and  at  length  they  went  so  far  as  to  assemble  in  large  bodies, 
and,  armed  with  sticks,  or  "  lattials,"  drove  off  the  planter's  people  as 
the  indigo  was  ready  for  the  knife,  and  seized  the  produce.  The  Eng- 
lishman was  not  likely  to  stand  quietly  by  and  submit  to  this  injustice. 
To  take  the  matter  into  court,  supposing  him  to  be  within  fifty  miles 
of  a  magistrate,  he  well  knew  would  be  unavailing,  worse  than  useless  ; 
he  therefore  profited  by  the  lesson  taught  him  by  the  zemindars,  and 
met  force  by  force.  Henceforward  the  "  Ifittial"  warfare  became  a  gene- 
ral practice,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  usually  resulting  in  favour  of  the 
planter.  Once  feeling  the  necessity  for  this  feudal  mode  of  protection, 
the  English  factors  spared  no  puns  or  cost  to  perfect  themselves  in 
this  mode  of  warfare ;  and  where  the  zemindar  mustered  his  tens,  the 
planter  brought  forth  his  scores.  A  rupee  a  head  is  the  usual  fee  for 
kttials,  who  are  always  to  be  hired  in  any  number,  and  who  are  quite 
indifferent  for  whom  they  fight,  so  long  as  the  rupee  is  forthcoming. 

This  system  is,  of  course,  never  acknowledged  by  any  concerned; 
snd  as  regards  the  '^blood-money'*  for  the  "lattials,'*  the  amount  is 
invariably  placed  in  the  planter*s  monthly  account  under  the  head  of 
^'  oases  in  court.**  These  affrays  do  not  perhaps  occur  quite  so  fi^ 
quently  as  of  old,  nor  are  they  so  sanguinary.  In  the  good  old  dajrs,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  half  a  dozen  lives  to  be  sacrificed  in  such  encoun- 
ters, to  say  nothing  of  a  hospital  full  of  wounded;  and  planters  are  still 
alive  who  can  relate  strange  escapes  from  waylaying  parties,  or  fiom 
Amidst  the  flames  of  a  burning  bungalow.' 

Few  if  any  articles  of  East-Indian  produce  have  formed  the  basis  of 
fuch  reckless  speculation  in  the  commercial  worlds  both  in  Calcutta 

*  CiJcatta  Beview^  vol.  tU« 
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and  London,  as  this  one  dye.  Haying  almost  the  entire  supply  of 
the  manufacturing  world  dependent  upon  this  article,  it  follows  that 
any  unlooked-for  or  sudden  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  the  plant  must 
be  sensibly  felt;  and  with  a  commodity  so  valuable,  the  room  left  for 
profit  in  any  emergency  of  this  sort  is  necessarily  ample.  For  many 
years  past  speculative  men  on  both  sides  the  world  have  been  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  turning  these  periodical  disturbances  in  the  supply  to 
account;  sometimes  to  their  enormous  advantage,  but  as  often  only  to 
bring  ruin  on  themselves  and  many  others  around  them.  The  tone  of 
Indo-British  conmiercial  morality  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate  in  a 
separate  chapter;  and  it  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  mention,  that  where 
natural  causes  for  a  rise  in  the  indigo-market  did  not  occur  sufficiently 
frequent  for  the  gambling  propensities  of  some  of  the  Calcutta  mer-* 
chants  and  bankers,  aids  were  put  in  requisition,  in  the  shape  of  false  re- 
ports of  inundations  and  short  crops,  or  by  what  is  technically  termed 
*'  working  the  market/'  which  is  simply  ma^ng  speculative  purchases 
of  the  article,  and  by  these  means  running  up  the  price  sufficiently 
high  to  leave  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction ;  and  having  done  that> 
selling  out  by  degrees  at  the  ruling  rate.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  these  speculators  bum  their  fingers;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it> 
is  fortunate  if  they  have  not  gambled  with  the  funds  of  other  parties, 
entrusted  to  their  care,  or  obtained  possession  of  by  some  process  pecu-* 
liar  to  the  Calcutta  commercial  world. 

Coeval  with  the  use  of  other  vegetable  products  for  domestic  pur** 
poses  in  India  appears  to  have  been  the  employment  of  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane;  though  it  would  not  seem  that  the  ancients  possessed  any 
knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  this  saccharine  matter  is  oon« 
verted  into  a  crystalUsed  substance.  Every  m^ition  made  of  it,  from 
the  various  passages  in  Scripture  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  is  simply  that  of  a  "  sweet  cane,"  or  of  a  *'  fine  kind  of 
honey  found  in  an  Indian  reed.'*  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  the  first  who  made  known  the  existence  of  the  sugar* 
cane,  in  the  western  world;  and  from  his  time  we  find  frequent  allusion 
to  this  vegetable  product,  by  Theophrastus,  Varro,  Dioscorides,  and 
others.  Herodotus  alludes  to  '*  honey  made  by  the  hands  of  men;** 
but  enters  into  no  details.  Lucan  speaks  of  the  sweet  juice  expressed 
from  reeds,  which  the  people  of  India  were  fond  of  drinking,  and  which 
Pliny  calls  "  saccharine.**  Still  later,  Arrian,  in  his  Feriplua  of  the  Red 
Sea,  alludes  to  the  honey  from  reeds  called  sacchar,  as  an  article  of 
trade  between  the  Indian  ports  and  the  countries  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  sugar-cane  was  found  growing  in  the  meadows  about  Tripoli  in 
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Syria;  and  mention  is  made  by  a  writer  of  that  day  of  eleven  camels 
loaded  with  sugar  being  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  Marco  Polo^  who 
travelled  in  the  East  in  the  year  1250,  found  abundance  of  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  province  of  Bengal;  and  from  the  almost  universal  growth 
of  the  cane  in  that  presidency  at  the  first  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  British,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  its  culture  had.  ra- 
pidly extended  at  a  very  early  period.  From  the  earliest  European 
intercourse  with  India,  sugar  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  was  met  with 
in  daily  use.  No  Hindoo  lives  without  it,  either  as  sugar,  in  its  natural 
state,  or  in  cakes  called  "jaggery." 

Upon  the  first  possession  of  Calcutta  by  the  Company  there  was  a 
flourishing  export  trade  in  sugar  to  the  Indian  coasts,  some  of  the 
Eastern  islands,  and  a  few  ports  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  to  the  extent 
of  about  1500  tons;  whilst  the  local  consumption  of  the  article  was 
enonnous. 

The  quality  of  this  sugar  was,  however,  very  inferior;  and  about  the 
year  1776  some  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  into  India  the  Jar 
maica  mode  of  growing  the  cane,  and  manufiEUituring  the  sugar;  but  at 
that  time  these  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any  success.  The  culture 
of  the  cane  was  nevertheless  greatly  extended;  and  by  the  year  1792, 
when  the  British  duties  on  tea  were  reduced,  and  a  consequent  increased 
demand  for  sugar  arose,  not  only  in  England  but  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  so  as  greatly  to  enhance  its  price,  the  Company  made  large 
shipments  of  the  article  home;  although  all  endeavours  to  get  it  rated 
for  duty  on  the  same  scale  as  that  from  the  West  Indies  failed.  The 
price  realised  in  the  English  market  for  the  Company's  sugars  was  at 
this  time  SSs.  6d;  but  it  rose  gradually  until  it  reached  15  (is.  per  hun- 
dred-weight: a  figure  which,  in  spite  of  discriminating  duties  and  high 
freights,  left  to  the  importers  a  cle&r  profit  of  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent. 

The  first  agitation  against  the  slave-trade  and  slave-grown  produce 
helped  to  bring  East-India  sugars  into  more  favourable  notice;  and  the 
result  of  this  growing  demand,  met  by  increasing  culture  in  Bengal, 
was,  that  from  100  or  200  tons  shipped  home  in  1790,  the  imports 
into  London  from  Bengal  in  1805  and  1807  amounted  to  5000  tons.** 


*  The  fbllowing  were  the  ezporte  of  Bengal  sugar  to  Gnat  Britain  between  the 
yean  1803  and  1810  : 


Yean. 

CwtB. 

Vahie. 

Years. 

Cwtn 

Value. 

1803 

27,608 

£56,789 

1807 

106,766 

199,878 

1804 

78,619 

208,060 

1808 

48,499 

88,016 

1805 

102,782 

295,814 

1809 

88,617 

68,750 

1806 

67,456 

150,250 

1810 

48,286 

101,040 
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From  this  time  forward  the  sugar-trade  with  British  India  steadily 
increased:  the  throwing  open  of  the  Indian  ports  to  private  ships;  the 
final  cessation  of  the  Company's  trade;  the  reduction  of  the  imperial 
duties  on  sugar  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East ;  the 
failure  of  the  West  India  plantations,  aided  by  the  growing  demand  for 
sugars  of  all  kinds, — were  all  causes  that  had  a  sensible  influence  in 
bringing  this  branch  of  commerce  to  a  degree  of  importance,  which 
fifty  years  since  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine. 

In  1844  the  imports  of  Bengal  and  Madras  sugars  into  the  port  of 
London  alone  amounted  to  31,000  tons;  in  1846  to  44,000  tons;  and 
in  1851  to  43,000  tons;  of  which  30,000  were  &om  Bengal,  and  13,000 
from  Madras. 

The  great  importance  to  which  the  tea-trade  of  China  has  attained, 
and  the  almost  universal  employment  of  the  article  amongst  European 
nations,  as  well  as  the  prominent  part  it  plays  in  yielding  large  revenuea 
to  the  government  of  the  various  countries  consuming  it,  have  for  a 
long  period  attracted  to  tea  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  much  valuable  information  regarding  the 
natural  history  and  culture  of  the  plant  has  been  placed  before  the 
world;  and  it  has  been  made  evident  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  delicate 
or  so  limited  in  its  geographical  distribution  as  has  been  generally 
supposed.*  It  has  been  shewn  that  it  thrives  equally  well  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Canton,  and  the  milder  climate  of  Nankin,  as  in  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Fekin  and  Japan;  embracing,  therefore,  a  distribution  over 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  knowledge  of  this  &ct  led  to  an  inquiry  in  India,  so  long  since 
as  1827,  as  to  the  pi^ticability  of  introducing  the  culture  of  the  tea* 
plant  into  the  northern  regions  of  that  vast  co^try;  and  the  result  was 
an  opinion  of  the  Company's  botanist,  Dr.  Boyle,  that  it  might  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Himalaya  districts. 
He  pointed  out  some  localities  particularly  suited  to  the  experiment  in 
the  district  of  Kumaon,  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  and  situated 
between  the  29th  and  30th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  north-west 
of  NepauL  This  opinion  was  afterwards  backed  by  the  investigations 
of  others,  who  agreed  in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  impediment  to 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  tea-culture  in  the  Himalayan  regions 
beyond  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  plants,  and  some  details 
relative  to  the  Chinese  mode  of  cultivation  and  curing  of  the  article. 

In  1834  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck  formed  a  committee,  with  the  view 
of  adopting  measures  for  attempting  this  cultivation  in  India;  and  the 

•  Boyle's  ProduotiTe  BaBources  of  India,  p.  258. 


w. ^^wmj. 
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finfc  step  taken  ms  tlie  dispatcli  of  agents  to  tbe  tea-clistricts  of 
China,  whence  a  supply  of  seeds  and  plants,  and  much  valuable  in- 
fonnation  was  brought.  Nurseries  were  formed  in  Calcutta,  and  some 
ten  thousand  plants  were  reared,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were 
dispatched  to  Knmaon,  though  but  a  small  fraction  of  them  reached  the 
Himalayas ;  whilst  a  quantity  was  forwarded  to  the  hill  districts  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  but  without  any  good  results.  The  plants  dispatched 
northwards  were  distributed  in  several  directions,  and  so  well  did  they 
thrive,  that  in  the  year  1838  many  of  them  had  produced  seed,  which 
was  at  once  sown,  and  thus  formed  fresh  nurseries. 

In  the  meantime  the  existence  of  the  tea-plant  in  a  wild  state  had 
been  ascertained  in  the  upper  districts  of  Assam,  one  of  the  north** 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency ;  and  inquiries  having  been 
directed  to  it,  evidence  was  not  long  wanting  to  shew  that  the  plant 
was  growing  in  not  less  than  a  hundred  different  tracts  amongst  the 
dense  jungles  of  that  country.  In  1837,  samples  of  tea,  prepared  from 
the  wild  plants  of  the  Assam  district,  were  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  and 
favourably  reported  on. 

Observations  and  researches  instituted  in  the  Assam  country  went 
to  shew  that  the  district  really  possessed  most  of  the  requisites  of 
soil,  position,  altitude,  and  climate.  Some  valuable  reports  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  this  district,  and  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments 
in  the  culture  of  the  indigenous  plant,  were  published  at  intervals 
between  1837  and  1840;  and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  best  sea- 
sons for  the  manipulation  of  the  tea-crop  are  in  March,  May,  and  July< 
Every  inquiry  goes  to  prove  that  the  greatest  success  has  been  attained 
whenever  the  culture  has  been  attempted  on  hilly  slopes,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  rivers,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  27°  to  80°;  indeed, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  latter  consideration  is  of  far  more  import^ 
ance  than  that  of  soil 

The  China  tea-plants  introduced  into  Upper  Assam  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Company*8  servants  have  not  only  thriven  remarkably 
well,  but  attained  a  size  and  vigour  unknown  to  them  in  their  native 
soil.  The  first  parcels  of  tea  from  these  districts  were  highly  approved 
of  on  their  arrival  in  England,  and  realised  enormous  prices,  partly 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  their  novelty.  The  result  of  these  sales, 
however,  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  tea  could  be 
profitably  carried  on  in  that  part  of  India;  and,  in  consequence,  a 
public  company,  entitled  the  "  Assam  Company,*'  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  British  Indian 
tea  on  an  extensive  scale.    The  East  India  Company  having  thus  acted 
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Che  part  of  pioneers,  handed  over  their  experimental  plantations  and 
establishments  to  the  new  company,  who  hare  since  greatly  enlarged 
the  plantations  and  works,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  tea 
superior  to  any  imported  into  this  country  from  China,  and  equalled 
only  by  the  fewer  samples  which,  under  the  old  company*s  system,  used 
to  be  occasionally  obtained. 

During  the  first  years  of  their  operations,  the  Assam  Company 
encountered  many  obstacles,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
labour  in  sufficient  quantity,  from  the  want  of  skill  of  their  first 
managers,  and,  above  all,  from  the  extreme  remoteness  of  their  property 
from  all  supervision.  The  formation  of  a  Calcutta  committee  had  ob-> 
viated  the  latter  evil,  whilst  the  remaining  difficulties  have  been  sue-* 
cessively  overcome  by  patient  perseverance ;  and  the  company  is  now 
on  a  most  solid  foundation,  having  increased  their  extent  of  plan- 
tation to  twelve  hundred  acres,  with  a  crop  in  1853  calculated  at 
300,000  lbs.,  which  has  hitherto  realised  fiilly  a  third  above  the  China 
teas. 

The  produce  of  the  company*s  tea-crop  of  1847  realised  9,728Z. 
nett;  that  of  1848,  12,552^.;  that  of  1849,  16,628^.;  that  of  1850, 
18,153Z. ;  and  that  of  1851,  as  above  stated,  22,1 51 Z.  The  nett  average 
price  per  pound  in  the  those  years  was,  for.  1847,  Is,  4(f.;  1848, 
U  5^d.;  1849,  U.  6|Jrf.;  1850,  Is.  e^gd;  and  1851,  Is.  8Jc?. 

In  the  Himalayan  districts  the  labours  of  the  tea-experimentalists 
have  been  equally  successful  with  those  carried  on  in  the  more  easterly 
province  of  Assam.  About  the  year  1842,  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
Chinese  cultivators,  who  had  been  introduced  in  the  Assamese  planta- 
tions,  was  obtained  for  the  tea-farmers  in  the  Kumaon  district  of  the 
Himalayan  country ;  and  by  their  instrumentality  a  quantity  of  black 
tea  was  produced  and  dispatched  to  Calcutta,  whence  it  was  shipped 
to  this  country,  and  pronounced  superior  in  strength  and  flavour  to 
the  generality  of  Souchongs.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1844  these  ex- 
perimental plantations  contained  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  plants; 
and  two  years  later  they  covered  nearly  two  hundred  acres,  at  various 
altitudes,  varying  from  i500  to  6500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

In  the  year  1848  this  cultivation  was  still  further  extended,  reach*' 
ing  to  an  extent  of  1000  acres,  not  in  one  immediate  neighbourhood^ 
but  stretching  through  many  miles  of  country,  and  in  some  parts 
reaching  the  recently  acquired  Sikh  territories  on  the  north-west 
frontiers. 

.    The  quantity  of  tea  produced  from  these  plantations  must  now  be 
of  some  importance,  and  although  the  great  distance  of  these  districts 
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sowing  takes  place  between  the  end  of  March  and  the  latter  part  of 
May  j  and  as  it  matures  and  ripens  within  a  period  of  about  ninety 
days,  it  follows  that  the  harvest  takes  place  between  the  end  of  July 
and  the  middle  of  September.  This  crop  is  taken  firom  sloping  groand 
not  subject  to  inundation,  and  is  by  feir  the  safest,  though  not  by  any 
•means  the  most  abundant. 

Another  sowing  takes  place  on  low  alluyial  tracts  between  the  mid* 
die  of  May  and  the  end  of  Jime,  and  requiring  five  months  to  reach 
maturity,  will  be  cut  between  November  and  January.  This  is  usually 
the  most  profitable  harvest,  although,  from  the  position  of  the  land, 
liable  at  certain  times  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  inundations ;  when, 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  entire  fields  to  be  swept  into  the 

■ 

rivers. 

With  some  cultivators  a  practice  prevails  of  pkmting  out  their  rice 
from  nurseries  reared  near  their  dwellings.  In  this  case  the  corn  is 
removed  when  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  carried  carefully  to 
its  destination,  which  will  be  some  spot  that  was,  perhaps,  not  avail- 
able at  the  proper  sowing  time ;  and  there  the  young  stalks  will  be 
planted  in  rows,  and  pressed  down  about  the  roots  with  an  inclination 
towards  the  direction  whence  the  prevailing  wind  blows.  These  plants 
are  said  to  thrive  remarkably  if  properly  placed,  and  to  attain  maturity 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Sometimes  a  heavy  flood  will 
unexpectedly  sweep  away  his  first  planting,  in  which  case  the  ryot,  no- 
thing disheartened,  sets  to  work,  and  repeats  the  task,  knowing  well 
that,  if  it  thrives  it  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  labour  by  its  heavy 
crops. 

After  the  rice-harvest  the  ground  will  be  sown  with  some  of  the 
innumerable  grains  met  with  in  India ;  in  some  cases  with  barley,  in 
others  with  gram,  a  kind  of  pea  admirably  suited  for  the  food  of 
horses. 

With  indigo,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  opium,  the  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish cultivators  has  been  most  complete.  The  article  of  silk,  although 
not  coming  under  the  head  of  agricultural  products,  is  still  so  inti- 
mately dependent  upon  the  culture  of  the  mulberry,  that  it  may  well  be 
classed  with  the  above,  and  will  therefore  find  a  place  with  them  in 
this  chapter. 

In  the  history  of  the  indigo  trade  of  India,  we  meet  with  a  most 
instructive  lesson  upon  the  great  advantages  arising  to  a  country  from 
the  application  of  skilled  labour  and  scientific  knowledge  to  an  ordi- 
nary and  indigenous  product.  In  no  other  case  has  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  European  been  applied  with  such  marked  results  as  in 
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that  of  indigo.  From  being  an  article  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  produced  by  other  countries,  and  leaving  a  considerable  annual 
loss  upon  its  manufacture,  we  see  it  in  the  present  day  forming  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valuable  of  Indian  products,  bid- 
dlDg  defiance  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  manufiEMsturers  of  other  coun- 
tries in  quality  and  price. 

Indigo  is  indigenous  to  India,  as  indeed  its  former  name  of  Indico 
would  shew.  It  was  known  to,  and  in  constant  use  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  \  and  is  mentioned  especially  by  Arrian  in  his 
Periplus  as  imported  by  way  of  Egypt  from  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Indus.  The  Venetians)  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  subse- 
quently the  English  imported  indigo  amongst  other  articles  of  the 
dye  and  dry-saltery  trade.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  find 
this  article  becoming  one  of  increasing  consumption  among  the  dyers ; 
so  much  so  indeed  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  trade  in  woad 
So  jealous  were  the  authorities  of  that  age  of  any  commercial  innova- 
tion, of  any  encroachment  upon  vested  rights,  that,  in  the  year  1654, 
the  use  of  this  article,  which  was  called  "  the  Devil's  dye,**  was  strictly 
forbidden  within  the  Austrian  dominions,  by  imperial  proclamation. 
Not  content  with  this  extremely  conservative  measure,  the  good  people 
of  Nuremberg  compelled  the  dyers  of  their  city  to  take  oath  each  year^ 
that  they  would  employ  no  indigo  in.  their  work.^ 

Despite  impmal  edicts  and  Nurembergers'  oaths,  this  Devil's  dye 
continued  to  find  fiavour  generally  throughout  Europe ;  and  indifferent 
as  was  the  article  produced  in  those  days,  the'  trade  became  one  of 
considerable  value  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
they  were  driven  from  the  European  markets  by  the  active  competition 
of  the  West  Indian  planters  and  the  colonists  of  America.     Subee* 
quently,  however,  when  the  States  declared  their  independence,  and 
the  culture  of  the  West  Indian  plant  was  neglected  for  other  articles, 
the  Company  resumed  their  dealings  in  it,  and  by  giving  all  the  encou- 
ragement in  their  power  not  only  to  native  but  to  European  planters, 
they  succeeded,  after  a  number  of  years,  in  establishing  the  manufac- 
ture of  indigo  on  such  a  firm  footing,  that  the  Bengal  article  now 
ranks  the  highest  in  public  estimation,  having  fairly  driven  all  com- 
petition from  the  field.     It  is  highly  problematical,  however,  if  the 
manufacture  of  indigo  in  British  India  would  have  arrived  at  its 
resent  state  of  prosperity  but  for  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  DirectoiB 
^  '^'^  East  India  Company,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  losing  markets,  con- 
make  extensive  purchases  of  the  article  &om  the  European 
'  Bfuicroft's  Pennanent  Colours^  p«  166» 
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planters,  shipping  their  inyestments  to  a  certain  loss,  nntil,  after  a 
series  of  years,  the  agriculture  of  the  plant,  and  the  chemistry  of  the 
manufacture,  became  so  thoroughly  investigated,  and  received  so  many 
improvements,  as  to  place  the  trade  beyond  the  necessity  for  any  further 
fostering.^ 

The  first,  or  London  East  India  Company,  carried  on  a  very  profit- 
able trade  in  this  dye  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  purchasing  it  from 
the  native  makers  at  about  a  shilling  the  pound,  and  selling  it  at  five 
times  that  price.  Between  the  years  1664  and  1694  their  imports  of 
the  article  into  Oreat  Britcun  did  not  exceed  60,000  lbs.  annually. 

In  those  days  the  seat  of  the  native  manufacture  of  indigo  of  the 
finest  quality  was  at  Agra.  Lahore  contributed  a  good  article,  as  did 
the  Golconda  country.  The  inferior  sorts  came  from  Surat,  Berampoor, 
Indore,  Oude,  and  Bengal.  At  the  present  time  the  finest  indigo  is 
manufactured  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  where  it  has  been  found  that 
both  soil  and  season  are  highly  favourable  to  the  culture  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plant.  A  considerable  quantity,  about  4000  chests,  is 
produced  in  and  about  the  vicinity  of  Madras,  some  of  which  is  of  su- 
perior quality. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  say  in  1786,  the  shipments 
of  indigo  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  245,000  lbs.  Shortly  after 
that  period  the  attention  and  capital  of  English  cultivators  were  turned 
towards  the  article,  as  already  related  ;  and  we  find  the  results  of  this 
enterprise  in  the  statement  of  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
mainly  to  this  country:  this  gives  the  quantity  for  179«5  as  2,644,710 
lbs. ;  for  1799,  at  4,571,420  lbs. ;  for  1810,  at  5,520,874  lbs. ;  and 
for  1848-9,  at  9,920,000  lbs.,  of  which  three-fourths  were  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  dye  known  in  commerce  as  indigo  is  obtainable  from  several 
varieties  of  the  plant,  though  that  of  the  finest  quality  is  made  from 
the  Indigofera  Hnctoria,  It  grows  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
with  a  hard  and  woody  stem  of  a  grey  colour  about  the  root,  green  in 
the  middle  and  reddish  in  hue  towards  the  top.  It  is  divided  into 
a  variety  of  knotty  stalks,  with  small  sprigs  terminating  with  about 
eight  pairs  of  leaves  each,  of  an  oval  shape,  thick,  and  of  a  deep 
green  on  the  under-side.  The  flowers  make  their  appearance  on  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  of  a  rich  reddish  colour,  but  devoid  of  any 
smell. 

It  is  in  these  leaves  that  the  colouring-matter  forming  the  dye  is 
found ;  and  it  is  obtained  by  macerating,  beating,  and  washing  them, 

>  Boyle's  ProductiTe  Bofouroes  of  India,  p.  101. 
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and  afterwards  passing  the  highly-coloured  liquor  into  boilers,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  6f  evaporation,  and  eventuaUj  run 
off  into  moulds,  pressed  free  fropi  moisture,  and  dried  ready  for  the 
market. 

It  b  estimated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  not  fewer  than 
three  thousand  Europeans  engaged  in  the  indigo  manufacture  in  dif- 
furent  parts  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  ,  The  finest  quality  of  dye  is  pro* 
duced  by  factories  in  the  Jessore  and  Kishnagur  districts.  An  ordi- 
nary plantation  comprises  4000  acres  of  land^  which  may  yield  on  an 
average  1000  maunds  of  82  lbs.  each.  The  annual  outlay  for  labour, 
seed,  <fec.,  on  this  one  branch  of  industry  is  seldom  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  of  which  fully  nineteen*twentieths  are  expended  by 
Europeans.  The  cultivation  is  generally  one  of  hazard,  as  the  fields  are 
always  liable  to  be  swept  of  their  produce  during  any  heavy  or  sudden 
fall  of  rain,  when,  as  it  happened  in  1852.  one-third  of  the  entire  crops 
will  be  lost.  Should  this  not  occur,  the  plant  often  suffers  from 
long  drought.  With  a  few  good  seasons,  favourable  soil,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  a  certain  degree  of  industry,  an  indigo- 
planter  may  reckon  on  realising  an  independence  in  less  than  a  dozen 
years.  This  is,  of  course,  supposing  him  to  have  started  with  ample 
means. 

The  life  of  an  indigo-planter,  however  successful  it  may  be,  is  by 
no  means  one  of  pleasure.  He  has  many  drawbacks  to  his  good  for- 
tune, even  if  he  chance  to  miss  the  fatality  attendant  upoii  floods  and 
droughts.  From  the  first  onset  of  indigo-planting,  European  settlers 
in  India  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  were  only 
permitted  to  reside  in  Bengal  by  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
government ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  although  all  restrictions  to 
free  residence  have  long  since  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Company  de- 
rive great  advantages  from  the  employment  of  so  much  European 
capital  in  the  country,  the  planter  is  still  looked  upon  as  an  interloper 
by  the  civil  service,  and  treated  as  such. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  in  any  suit  instituted  between  an 
indigo-planter  and  a  native  before  any  of  the  local  ofiicials,  judgment 
is  invariably  given  in  favour  of  the  latter.  So  far  is  this  feeling 
carried,  that  a  judge  has  been  known  to  tell  the  planter  that  *'  he  had 
no  right  to  come  there ;"  and  such  would  appear  to  be  the  impression 
on  the  minds  of  these  dispensers  of  jtuiice.  On  one  occasion,  when  an 
indigo-factor  ventured  to  expostulate  with  the  judge  in  open  court,  the 
luntal  dignitary  ordered  his  peons  to  gag  him ;  and  the  order  was 
actually  carried  into  execution  by  a  brace  of  the  native  police  pinion- 
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ing  the  EngliBhinaiiy  whilst  others  of  their  firat^mitjr  forced  a  huge 
wooden  gag  into  his  month.  This  occurred  within  the  U»t  three 
years,  and  at  no  greater  distance  from  Calcutta  than  a  few  hundred 
miles. 

The  unfair  position  in  which  the  indigo-planter  of  Bengal  has  been 
thus  placed,  added  to  the  jealousy  with  which  he  has  ever  been  re- 
garded by  the  zemindars  of  the  country,  who  feel  in  him  the  presence 
of  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  labour  of  the  ryots,  have  between  them 
giyen  birth  to  what  is  known  in  India  as  the  ''lattial**  system;  in  other 
words,  "  club  kw." 

In  a  country  where  there  exist  no  hedges,  nor  other  artificial 
divisions  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  various  properties,  disputes  in 
regard  to  fields  and  crops  must  frequently  occur.  In  all  these  cases 
the  zemindars  urged  on  the  villagers  to  acts  of  aggression  and  tres- 
pass; and  at  length  they  went  so  far  as  to  assemble  in  large  bodies, 
and,  armed  with  sticks,  or  ^*  lattiaLs,"  drove  off  the  planter's  people  as 
the  indigo  was  ready  for  the  knife,  and  seized  the  produce.  The  Eng- 
lishman was  not  likely  to  stand  quietly  by  and  submit  to  this  injustice. 
To  take  the  matter  into  court,  supposing  him  to  be  within  fifty  miles 
of  a  magistrate,  he  well  knew  would  be  unavailing,  worse  than  useless ; 
he  therefore  profited  by  the  lesson  taught  him  by  the  zemindars,  and 
met  force  by  force.  Henceforward  the  "  Iftttial"  warfare  became  a  gene- 
ral practice,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  usually  resulting  in  favour  of  the 
planter.  Once  feeling  the  necessity  for  this  feudal  mode  of  protection, 
the  English  fiictors  spared  no  pains  or  cost  to  perfect  themselves  in 
this  mode  of  warfare ;  and  where  the  zemindar  mustered  his  tens,  the 
planter  brought  forth  his  scores.  A  rupee  a  head  is  the  usual  fee  for 
lattials,  who  are  always  to  be  hired  in  any  number,  and  who  are  quite 
indifferent  for  whom  they  fight,  so  long  as  the  rupee  is  forthcoming. 

This  system  is,  of  course,  never  acknowledged  by  any  concerned; 
fti^d  as  regards  the  '' blood-money'*  for  the  <<  lattials,"  the  amount  is 
invariably  placed  in  the  planter's  monthly  account  under  the  head  of 
"  cases  in  court.**  These  afirays  do  not  perhaps  occur  quite  so  fire- 
quently  as  of  old,  nor  are  they  so  sanguinary.  In  the  good  old  days,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  half  a  dozen  lives  to  be  sacrificed  in  such  encoun- 
ters, to  say  nothing  of  a  hospital  full  of  wounded;  and  planters  are  still 
ftlive  who  can  relate  strange  escapes  ifrom  waylaying  parties,  or  finom 
Amidst  the  flames  of  a  burning  bungalow.' 

Few  if  any  articles  of  East-Indian  produce  hare  formed  the  basis  of 
fuch  reckless  speculation  in  the  commercial  world,  both  in  Calcutta 

*  Caloatta  Beview^  toL  vii* 
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and  London^  as  this  one  dye.  Haying  almost  the  entire  supply  of 
the  manufacturing  world  dependent  upon  this  article,  it  follows  that 
any  unlooked-for  or  sudden  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  the  plant  must 
be  sensibly  felt;  and  with  a  commodity  so  valuable,  the  room  left  for 
profit  in  any  emergency  of  this  sort  is  necessarily  ample.  For  many 
years  past  speculative  men  on  both  sides  the  world  have  been  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  turning  these  periodical  disturbances  in  the  supply  to 
account;  sometimes  to  their  enormous  advantage,  but  as  often  only  to 
bring  ruin  on  themselves  and  many  others  around  them.  The  tone  of 
Indo-British  commercial  morality  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate  in  a 
separate  chapter;  and  it  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  mention,  that  where 
natural  causes  for  a  rise  in  the  indigo-market  did  not  occur  sufficiently 
frequent  for  the  gambling  propensities  of  some  of  the  Calcutta  mer-* 
chants  and  bankers,  aids  were  put  in  requisition,  in  the  shape  of  false  re-» 
ports  of  inundations  and  short  crops,  or  by  what  is  technically  termed 
*^  working  the  market/'  which  is  simply  making  speculative  purchases 
pf  the  article,  and  by  these  means  running  up  the  price  sufficiently 
high  to  leave  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction ;  and  having  done  that^ 
selling  out  by  degrees  at  the  ruling  rate.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  these  speculators  bum  their  fingers;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it> 
is  fortunate  if  they  have  not  gambled  with  the  funds  of  other  parties, 
entrusted  to  their  care,  or  obtained  possession  of  by  some  process  pecu-> 
liar  to  the  Calcutta  commercial  world. 

Coeval  with  the  use  of  other  vegetable  products  for  domestic  pur-* 
poses  in  India  appears  to  have  been  the  employment  of  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane;  though  it  would  not  seem  that  the  ancients  possessed  any 
knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  this  saccharine  matter  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystallised  substance.  Every  mention  made  of  it,  from 
the  various  passages  in  Scripture  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  is  simply  that  of  a  "  sweet  cane,**  or  of  a  ''  fine  kind  of 
honey  found  in  an  Indian  reed.**  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  the  first  who  made  known  the  existence  of  the  sugar- 
cane,  in  the  western  world;  and  from  his  time  we  find  frequent  allusion 
to  this  vegetable  product,  by  Theophrastus,  Yarro,  Dioscorides,  and 
others.  Herodotus  alludes  to  ''honey  made  by  the  hands  of  men;'* 
but  enters  into  no  details.  Lucan  speaks  of  the  sweet  juice  expressed 
from  reeds,  which  the  people  of  India  were  fond  of  drinking,  and  which 
Pliny  calls  "  saccharine."  Still  later,  Arrian,  in  his  Feriplua  of  the  Bed 
JSea,  alludes  to  the  honey  from  reeds  called  sacchar,  as  an  article  of 
trade  between  the  Indian  ports  and  the  countries  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  sugar-cane  was  found  growing  in  th^  meadows  about  Tripoli  in 
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described  bj  several  scientific  writers,  and  are  known  amongst  the 
natives  as  the  mooga>  the  armidj,  the  tussah,  and  the  joree  worms,  all 
producing  fibres,  which,  if  not  equal  in  commercial  value  to  those  of 
the  mulberry-worm,  are  nevertheless  esteemed  and  largely  employed 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found. 
These  insects  inhabit  vast  tracts  of  forest  in  Upper  Assam,  in  the  Ma« 
dras  Presidency,  and  in  that  of  Bombay ;  and  the  cloths  made  from 
the  raw  material  are  in  extensive  use  amongst  not  only  natives  but 
Europeans,  who  find  them  most  economical  and  durable  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

'Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  these  kinds  of  in- 
digenous silk  are  produced,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  1837  there  wero 
in  one  district  alone  not  less  than  318,772  pieces  of  tussah  silk  manu- 
factured. The  food  of  the  wild  silkworm  is  obtained  from  the  trees 
of  the  forests  inhabited  by  them,  and  amongst  those  known  as  afford- 
ing them  nourishment  are  the  leaves  of  the  jujube,  the  castor-oil 
plant,  the  peepul,  or  banyan-tree,  some  of  the  laurels,  and  a  few  other 
plants. 

So  early  as  1795,  some  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  at 
Bombay  to  introduce  the  silk -worm,  but  evidently  without  effect ; 
for  until  1823  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  matter,  and  then  it  seems 
to  have  been  attempted  at  one  of  the  public  jails  by  the  labour  of 
the  prisoners,  the  result  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  few  bales  of  silk  for  local  consumption.  Later  still,  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  an  Italian  gentleman  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  and  under  his  directions  a  better  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
plant,  and  an  improved  method  of  feeding  and  reeling  was  introduced, 
with  slow  but  perfect  success. 

In  Madras  this  branch  of  industry  met  with  great  encouragement  so 
long  since  as  1791.  No  efforts  were  spared  to  induce  the  natives  to 
enter  fully  into  the  rearing  of  the  worm  and  the  growth  of  the  plant ; 
and,  as  the  result  shews,  the  success  was,  if  not  so  great  as  in  Bengal, 
still  sufficiently  encouraging. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

TBS  COTTON  nn>USTRT  OF  INDIA,  ITS  HIBTOBT,  XZHSNT,  AND 

FBOBPEGTS. 

FEW  subjects  have  occupied  so  much  ot  public  attention  of  late 
years, — have  been  so  frequently  discussed  in  book%  in  news- 
paperS;  and  in  parliamentary  debates,  as  that  of  the  production  of  cottoD 
within  the  territories  of*  the  East  India  Company.  None  wiU  be  dis- 
posed to  question  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  Whether  we 
regard  cotton  in  its  broadest  aspect,  as  affording  ample  employment 
to  vast  numbers  of  persons  in  its  growth,  transport,  and  ishipment; 
whether  we  look  at  it  as  furnishing  food  for  gigantic  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  parent  country,  scattering  wealth  and  happiness 
in  its  path ;  or  whether  we  view  it  as  an  article  of  social  moment,  mi- 
nistering to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  entire  human  race;  whether 
we  consider  it  as  a  source  of  revenue,  as  a  staple  of  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, or  as  a  great  help  to  civilisation  and  progress, — we  cannot  but 
feel  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  most  important  subject. 

India  was  unquestionably  the  birth-place  of  cotton  cultivation  and 
cotton  mauufE^ure.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  institutes  of  Jfenu,  a  work 
composed  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  with  many  details 
relative  to  its  manufacture  and  uses;  and  although  not  named  in  the 
Htg  VedOf  of  still  higher  antiquity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  more  than 
one  place  the  thread  alluded  to  was  composed  of  cotton. 

Possessing,  therefore,  so  much  antiquity,  we  need  not  feel  astonished 
that^  until  the  last  half  century,  the  culture,  trade,  and  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  India  should  have  occupied  a  most  important  position*  in  the 
commercial  annals  of  the  world.  That  the  production  of  cotton  goods 
in  India  would  still  have  stood  forward  pre-eminently  as  a  branch  of 
industry,  had  not  the  modem  improvements  of  machinery  in  Europe 
snatched  from  it  all  its  ancient  prestige,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt; 
although,  as  r^;ards  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material,  other  causes 
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have  been  at  work  to  spread  it  eUewbere,  to  an  extent  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world's  indnstry. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  tiiat  at  the  predse  time  iriien  AHe- 
wright  and  Watt  were  elaborating  and  perfecting  their  magnificent  im- 
provements of  the  spinning-machine  and  steain-engine,  the  Britinb  anna 
were  subjecting  rast  empires  in  the  East  to  our  dominion,  countries 
vhidi  poesessed  within  themselves  the  germs  of  an  almost  boundless 
production^  lands  which,  from  their  auitabilitj  and  fertile  nature,  might 
well  be  expected  to  Aimish  illimitable  food  for  the  new  leviathans  of 
steam  and  iron  which  they  of  Lancashire  were  creating. 

The  varieties  of  cotton  known  in  the  commercial  world  may  be 
referred  to  three  distinct  species, 
each  having  several  varieties.  The 
Gottypiam  Sarbadotce  is  the  species 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  North 
America,  and  in  one  or  two  parts  of 
the  peninsula  of  India. 

Go»»ypivm  Peravianum  yields 
the  cotton  of  Brazil,  Pemambuco, 
Peru,  Ac.  This  also  has  been  intro- 
duced into  some  districts  of  India. 

Gouypium  Indicum  is  the  spe- 
cies which,  in  a  number  of  varieties, 
prodnces  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton 
'  of  India  and  China. 

There  is  a  fourth  species,  the 
Goi8iff>iuTii  arbtmim,  or  Tree-cotton 
of  India,  unknown  to  commerce, 
though  yielding  a  beautiiully  soft 
and  silky  fibre  admirably  adapted 
for  padding  cusbions,  pillows,  &e. 

The  Indian  species  is  that  which 
DOW  calls  for  our  remarks.  Of  tbis 
there  are  many  varieties,  each  pos- 
Bcssiag  some  distinguishing  charac* 
ter  of  its  own,  arising  from  mode  of 
treatment,  soil,  climate,  &c. 

It  usually  attains   a  height  of 

four  to  six  feet,  is  bi-triennial,  but 

may  be  eqnstly  cultivated  as  an  annual,  germinating  and  ripening  its 

seed  within  a  period  of  firom  four  to  eight  montiba.    The  leaves  are 
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fire-lobed;  the  flowers  are  usually  found  bloasomiDg  siagly  at  the  extre- 
,  mitjr  of  the  branchea;  the  petals  being  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,  with  a 
small  purple  spot  near  the  claw.  The  seeda  are  fire  in  number,  and 
are  clothed  with  a  firmly-adhering  greyish  down,  beneath  the  short 
white  wool  of  the  capsule.' 

The  qn^ties  by  which  the  value  of  cottons  are  determined  may 
be  confined  to  three ;  viz.  length  of  staple,  strength  of  fibre,  and  clean- 
nesB  of  sample.  Colour,  which  was  at  one  time  thought  much  of,  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  moment.  Inferior  as  the  cotton  of 
India  is  allowed  to  be,  as  regards  its  staple  and  purity,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  durability  it  at  least  equals  the  produce  of 
any  part  of  Ameriea;  and  of  this  fact  the  Hindoos  are  themselves  per- 
fectly aware. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  relative  length  of  fibre  of  the  leading  qualities  of 
cotton  entering  the  markets  of  the  world. 


«    •    I 
*    f    • 


In  spite  of  its  comparative  inferiority,  the  Chinese  have  become 

lai^e  consumers  of  the  cotton  of  India;  and  from  taking  a  few  hundred 

bales  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  they  now  consume  as, 

much  as  50,000,000  lbs.  annually.     Some  quantity  is  also  exported' 

■  Bofle'i  Indian  Cotton,  p.  140. 
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into  the  neigbbottring-  countries  on  the  noith-west  of  India;  and  if  we 
add  to  these  outlets  the  home-demand  for  the  manufacture  of  a  varietj 
of  dresses,  furniture-trappings,  <fec.  in  daily  use  amongst  aH  classes  of 
the  natives,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  jearlj  production  of  cotton  within, 
the  Indian  territories  must  be  on  an  enormous  scale. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  allowed  to  be  a  competent  authority  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  natives  of  India,^  that  the  average  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  amounts  to  not 
less  than  twenty  pounds  for  each  person.  This  will  give  a  local  annual 
consumption  of  3,000,000^000  lbs,;  and,  with  the  quantities  taken  by 
Great  Britain  and  China,  a  total  yeariy  crop  of  3,110,000,000  lbs. 

High  as  the  average  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  individual  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  it  is  not  in  reality  a  large  quantity,  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  except  amongst  the  highest  classes,  cotton  dx  esses  form  their 
only  wardrobe;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this  source  of  demand,  they 
employ  this  staple  in  the  manufacture  of  curtains,  cushions,  hangings, 
tents,  ropes,  carpets,  lining  for  saddles,  palanquins,  &c.,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  utterly  unknown  to  Europeans. 

From  the  figures  above  given,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  mere 
growth  of  cotton  is  concerned,  India  does  at  this  moment  produce  an- 
nually a  quantity  five  times  as  great  as  is  worked  up  by  the  united 
machinery  of  Great  Britain;  in  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  her  supply 
from  India  in  place  of  America,  England  has  but  to  induce  the  natives 
of  the  former  country  to  cultivate  one-fifth  more  of  the  article,  to 
obtain  what  she  so  much  desires. 

The  anxiety  manifested  by  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  poli- 
tical economists  of  England,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  supply  of  this 
raw  material  should  be  derived  from  a  country  under  our  own  govern- 
ment, in  preference  to  seeing  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  another  nation 
for  eight-tenths  of  our  requirements,  is  no  new  feeling.  It  has  been 
dominant  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  sixty  years;  and  although, 
as  regards  actual  results,  in  increased  shipments  to  this  country,  there 
would  appear  to  be  little,  if  any  thing,  achieved,  it  will  be  as  well  that 
we  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  measures  adopted  at  different  periods  by 
the  East  India  Company  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object. 

As  early  as  the  year  1788,  the  Court  of  Directors  urged  the  Indian 
authorities  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  Indian  cotton,  at  the  same  time  ordering  a  shipment 
of  500,000  lbs.  to  be  made.  Shortly  afterwards,  screws  for  the  embale- 
ment  of  the  article  were  erected,  and  a  variety  of  imported  seed  was 
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distributed  throughout  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  shipments  of  Indian  cotton  to  Eng- 
land fluctuated  between  700,000  lbs.  and  3,300  lbs.,  the  price  of  Surat 
kinds  at  Liverpool  varjing  from  28,  5cL  to  Sd,  per  lb. 

In  1801,  samples  of  the  produce  of  Mauritius  and  Nankin  seeds 
were  received  in  England;  and  between  that  period  and  1812  bounties 
were  offered  for  improved  samples,  reports  were  received  on  the  cotton 
resources  of  the  various  districts  from  the  collectors,  and  quantifies  of 
West  Indian  and  American  seeds  were  sent  out  and  distributed  through 
various  cotton  districts,  with  copies  of  instructions  carefully  compiled. 
The  shipments  of  cotton  to  England  during  this  period  varied  from 
27,783,000  lbs.  to  694,000  lbs.,  with  prices  ranging  between  3«.  and  8d. 

In  1813  and  1814  the  war  with  America  broke  out;  and  strange  to 
say,  that  although  our  supplies  from  the  United  States  entirely  ceased 
while  hostilities  lasted,  the  receipts  of  cotton  from  British  India  only 
amounted  in  those  two  years  to  5,200,000  lbs.,  or  2,600,000  lbs.  per 
annum.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  American  planter  was 
dispatched  to  India,  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  the  improved  culture 
and  preparation  of  cotton,  taking  with  him  a  number  of  New  Orleans 
sawgins. 

A  further  encouragement  of  the  efforts  of  private  parties  in  this  im- 
portant matter  was  the  allowance  of  the  drawback  of  the  whole  of  the 
internal  and  sea  duties  on  cotton  exported  to  Great  Britain.  This  took 
place  in  1816;  and  the  effect  of  this  and  other  measures  was  evidenced 
in  the  increase  of  the  shipments  to  England  from  ten  million  pounds 
weight  to  forty  millions  in  1817,  and  eighty-six  millions  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

This  increase  was,  however,  not  of  a  permanent  character ;  for  in 
the  four  following  years  the  exports  to  Liverpool  gradoally  declined  to 
6,742,000  lbs.,  prices  in  England  having  during  that  period  declined 
from  the  war-figure  of  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  to  5^,  and  S^d. 

From  this  period  until  the  year  1840  the  efforts  of  the  government 
and  of  public  bodies  in  India,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  were  confined 
to  obtaining  fresh  supplies  of  seed  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  native  mod€  of  cleaning  the  cotton,  and  the 
more  questionable  procedure  of  offering  laxge  bounties  for  certain  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  the  article  grown  in  India.  The  shipments  of  the 
article  to  England  had  during  all  this  time  fluctuated  to  nearly  as  great 
a  degree  as  in  any  previous  times,  the  extremes  being  75,746,000  lbs. 
and  12,324,000  lbs.;  the  highest  price  realised  hj  Surats  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  for  this  period  having  been  1«.  4d.,  and  the  lowest  2  j<dL 
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In  1840,  Captain  Bayles  of  the  Madras  army,  having  returned  from, 
a  secret  mission  to  the  southern  states  of  America,  brought  with  him 
ten  pknters  skilled  in  the  growth  and  pre[)aration  of  cotton,  a  great 
qnantitj  of  the  best  cotton-seed,  as  well  as  a  large  assortment  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  implements  employed  in  the  States.  Experi- 
mental culture  on  a  liberal  scale  was  now  commenced  in  the  districts  of 
Broach,  within  the  Bombay  presidency ;  in  Coimbatore  and  Tinnevelly, 
to  the  south  of  Madras ;  and  in  the  Doab  and  Bundelcund,  within  the 
Bengal  presidency.  These  were  followed  up  by  similar  attempts  at 
various  other  points  within  the  three  presidencies ;  the  American  planters 
were  shifted  from  one  locality  to  another,  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
comparative  qualities  of  soil;  in  some  instances  model  plantations  were 
established  and  worked  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  these 
planters  ;  in  others,  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  native  growers  to 
cultivate  some  of  the  American  varieties,  with  the  seed  of  which  they 
were  supplied.  In  all  these  efforts  little  expense  was  spared ;  yet  in  spite 
of  the  lavish  and  continued  outlay,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  arrived 
at  beyond  the  conviction  that,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  much  time, 
labour,  and  money  had  been  expended  without  any  encouraging  results. 

Baffied  in  their  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  the 
plant,  the  experimenters  bent  their  efforts  in  another  direction,  and 
endeavoured  to  effect  improvements  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
the  indigenous  species  of  the  country.  For  several  years,  indeed  up  to 
a  very  recent  period,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  main  object  in  view ; 
the  latest  demonstration  made  by  the  ludian  authorities  has  been  the 
importation  from  England  of  two  hundred  cottage  saw-gins,  which  were 
distributed  equally  through  the  three  presidencies,  and  the  offer  made, 
through  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India,  of  a  premium  of  500^  for 
an  improved  cotton-dressing  machine  adapted  to  native  use. 

How  far  these  continued  efforts,  which  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
spread  over  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years,  have  been  attended  with 
success,  may  be  judged  from  the  facts,  that  in  1848  the  shipments  of 
Indian  cotton  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  84,101,000  lbs.,  being 
4,500,000  lbs.  less  than  in  1844, 13,200,000  lbs.  less  than  in  1841,  and 
2,400,000  lbs.  below  the  exports  of  1818. 

Taking  the  average  of  a  number  of  years,  the  export  of  Indian 
cotton  to  England  shews  a  sensible  increase  since  the  pacification  of 
Europe.  Thus  the  average  shipments  to  Liverpool  from  the  Indian 
ports  during  the  five  years  immediately  following  the  peace  were 
44,000,000  lbs. ;  whilst,  in  the  five  years  ending  1848  they  amounted  to 
69,000,000  lbs. ;  in  other  words,  they  have  avenged  an  increase  of  rather 
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sunre  than  fifty  per  cent  in  thirty-three  y^ars.  This  aiigihentationy 
however,  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  England  during 
the  same  period,  which  was,  in  round  numbers,  from  45,000,000  Ibs^ 
to  600,000,000  lbs.,  shewing  an  increase  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
per  cent. 

The  argument  that  this  increase  of  Indian  cotton  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory, seeing  that  it  has  taken  place  in  the  teeth  of  constantly  falling 
-prices  in  Europe,  goes  for  very  little,  inasmuch  as  America  has  had  the 
same  disadvantage  to  contend  against;  for  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
articles  remain  much  as  they  were  thirty  years  since. 

In  the  case  of  America  the  depression  of  the  European  markets  has 
been  met  by  improved  and  more  economical  methods  of  culture  and 
preparation,  the  result  of  scientific  skill  and  untiring  energy.  In  India 
these  elements  have  never  been  brought  to  bear  beyond  the  model 
farms,  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  shewn.  Other  causes  have, 
however,  been  at  work,  and  enabled  the  export  to  be  carried  on  in  spite 
of  the  continually  depressed  markets.  These  have  been  a  fall  in  the 
rate  of  freights  from  14^.  to  4/.  5s,  and  21,  Ids.  per  ton,  in  other  words, 
from  2^(1.  to  id.  and  ^.  per  lb. ;  a  dedine  in  the  exchange  between 
the  two  countries  of  quite  Sd.  in  the  rupee,  equal  to  nearly  2^d,  per  lb. 
on  the  cost  of  the  cotton  ;  the  diminution  of  the  cost  of  inland  carriage 
and  insurance,  owing  to  the  complete  pacification  of  India :  this  item 
gives  a  saving  of  8d.  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  land-carriage  from  Berar 
to  Mirzapore,  and  of  S^d,  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  water-conveyance 
thence  to  Calcutta,  equal  together  to  nearly  2^  per  lb.  on  the  entire 
journey ;  and  lastly,  the  change  of  route  of  Berar  cotton,  to  Bombay  in 
place  of  Calcutta,  has  effected  a  saving  of  ^d.  per  lb. ;  making  a  total 
economy  of  about  7d.  per  lb.  on  the  charges  attaching  to  the  bulk  of 
the  Indian  cottons  shipped  to  England,  and  which  has  thus  enabled  the 
article  to  be  so  exported  in  the  face  of  lower  prices.' 

By  iar  the  greater  p<Nrtion  of  the  English  supplies  of  Indian  cotton 
are  shipped  from  the  port  of  Bombay,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  following  figures : — 


IVom  Bombay 55,201,231 

,,    Calcutta 1,293,982 

„    Madras 8,973,074 

„    Tmnevelly 1,110,084 


^ropitwouting  an  average 
of  13  yean  ending  1846. 


Having  thus  seen  that,  at  the  end  of  labours  spread  over  seventy 
years,  after  a  large  outlay  of  money  and  labour,  after  the  importation 

*  Chapman's  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India,  pp.  68-77. 
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of  seed,  took^  and  superintendence^  the  qttantitj  of  Indian  cotton  ol^- 
tained  for  England  amounts  to  but  one^xteenth  in  value  of  her  total 
requirements ;  that  in  but  few  respects  does  the  bulk  of  this  excel  in 
quality  that  which  was  exported  fiftj  years  since ;  and  that  the  culture 
of  the  plant  has  been  very  partially  extended  or  improyed  in  the  chief 
cotton-growing  districts,  scarcely  at  all  in  provinces  to  which  that  cul- 
tivation is  less  known, — it  behoves  us  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
this  wholesale  failure. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  of  improvement  of 
Indian  cotton  should  be  considered  under  three  distinct  heads:  the 
introduction  of  better  varieties,  the  amelioration  of  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  indigenous  {MXMluce  already  grown,  and  the  increased 
culture  of  the  plant. 

The  opinions  of  the  American  planters  who  were  engaged  by  the 
East  India  Company  appear  to  have  been  that  the  soils  selected  for 
trial  of  new  seed  were  adverse  to  the  chances  of  success.  That  this 
has  been  so  in  several  instances,  and  with  some  shew  of  reasoning, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  the  black  cotton  soil  has  been,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  sui^lanted  by  the  red  soil,  especially  of  southern  India,  where 
some  success  has  attended  the  trials  thus  made.  There  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  much,  if  any,  attention  paid  to  the  peculiarities 
of  dimate,  the  deg^ree  of  moisture,  the  temperature,  nor  of  these  points 
taken  in  connexicm  with  varieties  of  soil 

It  will  require  no  argument  to  shew  that  conditions  affecting  the 
vegetable  economy  of  sugar,  coffee,  or  rice,  must  be  not  altogether 
without  their  value  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  cotton-plant, 
whether  in  India  or  elsewhere.  Tet  it  does  not  appear  that  this  con* 
sideration  has  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  many  practical  men 
engaged  in  the  long  labours  of  the  cotton  experiments  of  India. 

It  cannot  be  that,  as  has  been  said,  any  portion  of  these  failures 
is  attributable  to  the  supineness  of  the  agency  employed.  If  the 
bulk  of  the  experimentalists  have  been  in  the  employ  of  government, 
and  therefore  not  so  likely  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, what  is  to  be  said  of  the  want  of  success  attending  private  en- 
terprise ?  All  appear  .to  have  shared  in  the  cpmmon  disappointment ; 
and  it  is  dear  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  causes  of  failure. 

Whilst  climate  and  soil,  separately  or  together,  have  been  at  work 
in  retardment  of  new  culture  or  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  there 
are  antagonisms  to  be  found  in  other  quarters,  affecting  not  only  these, 
but  the  improvement  of  the  indigenous  cotton  by  culture,  and  by  care 
in  picking,  equally  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  erop  produced. 
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Fomnost  amongst  these  are  undoubtedly  the  almost  total  absence 
of  roads  and  canals  through  the  heart  of  India ;  absence  of  interest  in 
the  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  ryots,  owing  to  causes  I  shall  pre- 
sently notice ;  and  lastly,  want  of  all  security  for  the  investment  of 
European  capital  in  the  cotton-trade  of  the  interior. 

The  first  of  these,  although  it  might  be  supposed  not  to  affect  the 
produce  of  some  of  the  cotton  districts  which  are  situated  along  the 
sea-board,  has^  nevertheless,  a  very  material  influence  on  the  crops 
of  these  countries ;  but  still  more  so  in  those  more  distant  and  exten- 
sive districts  which  furnish  large  quantities  of  exportable  and  locally 
consumed  cotton.  In  the  countries  of  Central  India,  not  less  than  in 
those  to  the  north  and  north-west,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  roads 
for  vehicles,  the  ordinary  means  of  conveyance  is  by  pack-bullocks, 
who  in  vast  droves  track  their  slow  and  weary  way  across  sandy,  sterile 
tracts,  through  wild  jungle-paths,  and  over  steep  ghauts,  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  To  bring  the  cotton  of  Berar  alone  to  Bombay,  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  services  of  180,000  head  of  cattle  are  required/  and 
when  we  remember,  that  their  journey  is  for  a  great  distance  performed 
through  districts  in  which  both  water  and  fodder  are  always  scarce,  it 
will  not  be  surprising  that  the  utmoeit  uncertainty  previdls  as  to  the 
receipt  of  crops  at  the  port  of  shipment.  This  primitive  mode  of  con- 
veyance is  not  only  the  most  tedious,  but  the  most  costly  of  any  in 
existence ;  yd;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  British  India  possesses  no  roads 
which  will  allow  of  the  employment  of  carts. 

It  is  in  vain  that  British  enterprise  and  capital  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  great  experiment  of  cotton,  so  long  as  the  universal 
cry  for  roads  is  disregarded.  British  merchants  have  been  foimd 
with  energy  sufficient  to  brave  the  difficulties  attending  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  in  the  interior ;  but  their  ardour  is  damped,  their 
efforts  thwarted,  and  their  capital  jeopardised,  by  the  one  great  crying 
evil,  the  utter  absence  of  roads  available  for  carriages.  The  old  mode 
of  transport  is  of  necessity  resorted  to — that  of  pack-bullocks;  and  so 
slow  and  costly  is  this,  that  long  before  one  crop  of  cotton  be  dispatched 
from  the  place  of  growth,  the  following  harvest  will  have  commenced  f 
ships  which  have  been  provided  in  anticipation  for  the  conveyance  of 
this  cotton  to. Europe  are  meanwhile  awaiting  its  arrival  in  the  har- 
bour of  Bombay  until  the  shipping  season  shall  have  passed ;  and  the 
interest  on  the  capital  thus  indefinitely  locked  up  accumulates,  until  it 
forms  a  heavy  and  grievous  item  amongst  the  charges  of  the  operation. 

4  The  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India,  p.  79. 
*  India  under  a  Bureaucracy,  p.  106. 


It  ia  not,  however,  in  the  disregard  to  the  want  of  proper  means  of 
convejing  produce  from  one  province  to  the  other  that  the  authotitiea 
evince  their  apathy,  and  bwa  which  the  development  of  the  cotton  re- 


■ources  d  India  tonguiBhes.  There  are  many  other  wajs  in  which  the 
industry  of  the  country  suffers ;  and,  perhapa,  ii  none  otiier  more 
surely  and  severely  than  in  the  BnrrenderiDg  of  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  promising  districte,  as  regards  cotton  capabilities,  into  the 
hands  of  young  and  inexperienced  civilians. 

Facts  ipeak  more  plainly  than  theories  or  argvmeats;  and  the  fol- 
lowing, which  bears  upon  one  of  the  most  hopeful  tracts  of  western 
India,  is  a  case  quite  to  the  purpose.  "The  province  of  Cuideish con- 
ttuns  12,078  square  miles,  of  which  it  is  estinwted  that  the  arable  por- 
tion is  9773.  Of  this  arable  area,  1413  square  miles  are  culdvated, 
and  S359  are  lying  waat«.  The  population  of  the  whole  province  was 
785,991,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1851.  The  number  of  villagea 
in  the  whole  province  is  3837,  of  which  1079  are  now  uninhabited. 
The  soil  of  Candeish  is  stated  to  be  Emperior  in  quality  to,  and  yields 
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heavier  crops  tban  that  of  the  Deccan  and  southern  Mahratta  conutrj. 
Although  so  much  of  the  country  now  lies  in  waste,  the  traces  of  a 
former  country  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mango  and  tamarind  trees,  and 
the  many  ruined  wells  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  almost  every  village.  Of  the  five^ixths.  of  the  arable  land, 
the  five  millions  of  square  acres  now  lying  waste,  Captain  Wingate 
remarks,  viecvrly  the  nohole  is  comparatively  /ertiley  and  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  exportable  products,  such  as  cotton,  oil-seeds,  Ac/*  *  Here 
then  is  a  vast  tract  of  most  promising  country  with  but  one-sixth  of 
its  surface  brought  under  cultivation,  and  having  one-third  of  its  once 
thriving  villages  entirely  deserted  !  Can  any  thing  speak  more  plainly 
than  this  does,  of  the  neglectful  state  in  which  promising  districts  are 
left  by  the  rulers  of  the  country  ]  It  would  be  useless  to  inquire  from 
what  cause  has  arisen  the  desertion  of  those  1079  villages;  although  it 
is  probable  that  the  same  indifference  which  looks  calmly  on,  and  pro- 
vides DO  amelioratioD,  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  about  that 
melancholy  state  of  things. 

Of  the  immediate  prospects  held  out  to  this  district,  which  it  must 
be  remembered  is  equal  in  area  to  nearly  half  of  Scotland,  the  reader 
may  form  some  opinion  from  the  quality  of  the  functionaries  placed 
in  charge  of  it.  At  the  end  of  July  1850,  the  Bombay  government 
placed  the  province  in  the  hands  of  a  young  gentleman,  no  doubt  of 
exceedingly  good  family,  and  possibly  possessing  a  first-rate  classical 
education,  but  who,  having  only  entered  the  Honourable  Company^s  ser- 
vice in  1847,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  any  thing  of  the  details  of 
administration,  or  of  the  people  and  the  country.  This  gentleman's 
assistant  was  still  more  juvenile  in  years  and  Indian  experience,  having 
had  about  fourteen  months'  acquaintance  with  the  country.  It  is  need- 
less to  speculate  upon  the  amount  of  public  mischief  which  the  admi- 
nistrative experiments  of  these  budding  functionaries  may  bring  about, 
or  upon  the  number  of  ruined  villages,  or  neglected  fields,  they  may 
successively  try  their  "  'prentice  hands"  upon. 

With  regard  to  the  reputed  indifierence  of  the  ryots  to  make  any 
attempts  at  improved  modes  of  culture,  or  the  introduction  of  new  va- 
rieties, some  grave  doubts  may  well  arise.  From  all  available  data  it 
would  appear,  that  it  is  the  opposition  of  the  native  capitalists,  and  not 
the  cultivators^  that  has  to  be  encountered.  These  men  are  opposed  to 
change  of  every  kind,  dreading  the  possible  loss  of  any  portion  of  their 
influence  and  gains ;  they  are  particularly  averse  to  the  introduction 
of  any  new  varieties  of  the  plant,  as  likely  to  interfere  with  the  indige- 
*  "  Cotton  CSzcuW  of  Means.  Ritohie,  Stuart,  and  Co.,  Bombay,  1852L 
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nous  kind,  and  which  they  pretend  would  bring  down  upon  the 
country  the  *'  evil  eye.**  So  determined  was  the  opposition  of  these 
bigoted  men,  that  in  maiiy  places  thej  employed  people  to  go  out  at 
night  and  root  up  the  young  American  seedlings  from  the  experi- 
mental fields. 

The  ryots  indeed  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  unscrupulous  race 
of  men,  who  alone  profit  by  any  improvement  in  their  means,  and  who 
by  a  careAil  scrutiny  of  the  proceedings  of  the  former,  generally  contrive 
to  leave  them  at  the  end  of  crop-time  as  poor  as  they  began.  ^  If  there 
is  any  real  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  poor  cultivator  to  improve- 
ments, it  is  the  result  of  the  smallness  of  his  wants,  added  to  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  attempt  at  bettering  his  condition.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  and  stronger  cause  at  work  than  these ;  and  that  is,  the 
want  of  a  certain  and  sufficient  price  to  compensate  for  any  departure 
from  old-established  practices.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  proportion 
'  of  cotton  taken  annually  for  export  to  Europe  does  not  exceed  one 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  article;  and  that,  for  all 
local  purposes,  the  fibre  is  as  well  adapted,  or  realises  as  much,  when 
dirty  and  discoloured  as  when  carefully  prepared.  As  nearly  all  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  under  loans  from  mahajuns,  and  other  monied  men, 
who  purchase  the  crops  at  their  own  price,  it  follows  that  the  ryot  has 


'  "  The  cotton  is  produced  by  the  ryot.  He  is  always  in  his  banker's  books  as  deep 
in  proportion  to  his  means  as  his  European  master,  and  can  do  nothing  without  aid. 
The  brokers,  or  cotton-cleaners,  or  gin-house  men,  are  the  middlemen  between  the 
chetty  and  the  ryot.  The  chetties  being  monied  men,  make  an  advance  to  the  broker. 
The  broker  is  particular  in  classifying  the  seed-cotton,  and  pays  for  it  according  to 
cleanliness,  and  then  he  has  much  of  the  trash  and  rotten  locks  picked  out,  not  to 
make  the  cotton  better,  but  because  the  rubbish  chokes  the  churka,  and  prevents 
it  from  working.  The  good  cotton  is  then  separated  from  the  seed,  and  the  bad 
stuff  which  had  been  taken  away  from  the  good  is  beaten  with  a  stone  to  loosen 
up  the  rotten  fibre  from  the  seed,  and  then  it  is  passed  through  the  churka.  The 
good  cotton  and  this  bad  stuff  are  both  taken  into  a  little  room,  six  feet  by  six, 
which  is  entered  by  a  low  door,  about  eighteen  inches  by  two  feet,  and  a  little  hole  as 
a  ventilator  is  made  through  the  outer  wall.  Two  men  then  go  in  with  a  bundle  of 
long  smooth  rods  in  each  hand,  and  a  cloth  is  tied  over  the  mouth  and  nose ;  one  man 
places  his  back  so  as  to  stop  this  little  door  completely  to  prevent  waste,  and  they  both 
set  to  work  to  whip  the  cotton  with  their  rods,  to  mix  the  good  and  bad  together  so 
thoroughly  that  a  very  tolerable  article  is  turned  out ;  erven  after  aU  this  bedevilling,  if 
the  people  get  a  living  price  for  it,  they  let  it  go  as  it  is.  But,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
they  are  shaved  so  close,  that  they  are  driven  to  resort  to  another  means  of  realising 
profit.  They  add  a  handfhl  or  two  of  seed  to  ervery  bundle,  and  this  is  delivered  to 
the  chetties,  and  the  chetties  deliver  it  to  their  European  agent^  and  the  Kiropean 
agents  save  their  exchange,  and  their  object  is  gained.  The  cotton  is  taken  by  the 
maaufiioturer  at  a  low  price,  because  he  knows  not  what  he  is  buying." — LetUrJrom 
an  AtMriean  Fianttr  to  ike  Madroi  Ocvemment  o»  Culture  qf  Coiton  in  India,  p.  87. 
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litUe  prospect  indeed  of  releasing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  these 
harpies,  and  coming  in  contact  with  buyers  for  the  English  markets. 

To  suppose  that  the  agriculturists  of  India  are  incapable  of  being 
stimulated  to  anj  effort  at  improyement,  to  believe  that  they  would 
not  strive  to  better  their  condition  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  so, 
is  to  consider  them  as  differing  from  all  other  men  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  found  to  be  so  with  the  Hindoo  worker  in  cities ;  and 
unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  a  rural  life  has  the  power  of  subverting  the 
natural  feelings  of  mankind,  this  hoUowest  of  all  hollow  pretences  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

The  want  of  roads,  which  has  so  long  operated  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  European  agency  and  capital  into  the  interior,  is  scarcely  of  such 
serious  moment  as  the  insecurity  attaching  to  all  advances  made  by  the 
English  dealers.  It  has  been  the  profession  of  the  government  to  desire 
that  British  merchants  should  open  up  the  country  by  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  in  various  districts ;  yet 
when  the  uncertainties  and  procrastination  of  the  local  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  pointed  out,  and  a  request  made  that  private  capitalists 
should  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  summary  and  only  effectual 
process  for  recovery  of  advances  which  was  pursued  by  the  government 
collectors  under  similar  circumstances,  the  authorities  consistently  with 
the  red-tapism  which  pervades  the  whole  system,  declined  to  accede 
to  so  reasonable  a  request.'  Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  the  govern- 
ment is  most  anxious  to  aid  in  developing  the  resources  of  India  ! 

Looking  at  all  the  facts  that  have  been  thrown  together  in  this 
chapter,  and  summing  them  up,  we  find  the  great  cotton  question  to 
stand  thus.  British  India,  although  admitted  to  be  capable  of  supply- 
ing England  with  the  whole  of  her  cotton,  furnishes  but  one-eighth  of 
her  imports  of  that  article,  the  shipments  of  India  cotton  to  this  coun- 
try in  1847  and  1848  being  actually  less  than  they  had  been  at  four 
previous  dates;  whilst  those  of  1845  and  1846  were  considerably  below 
the  exports  of  the  five  previous  years.  The  quality  of  the  article,  with 
a  few  solitary  exceptions,  varies  in  no  respect  from  that  of  fifty  years 
since.  English  capital  and  skill  have  been  in  vain  introduced  into  the 
interior,  where  government,  whilst  professing  a  desire  to  assist,  has 
in  reality  refused  all  aid.  The  Honourable  Company  have,  during  a 
period  of  about  seventy  years,  introduced  a  dozen  American  planters, 
a  score  of  ploughs,  a  few  hundred  bushels  of  seed,  opened  a  model- 
farm  or  two,  offered  some  paltry  premiums,  and  lately  dispatched  two 
hundred  cotton-gins  for  distribution  amongst  two  millions  of  cultiva- 

'  India  tinder  a  Bureaucnioy;  p.  108. 
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tors;  and  when  all  these  gigantic  efforts,  paraded  through  whole  heca- 
tombs  of  dispatches,  that  would  supply  ample  fuel  for  a  hundred  sut- 
tees,— when  these  have  all  failed,  the  red-tapists  protest  that  all  has 
been  done  that  can  be  done  1  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
the  rulers  of  India,  that  the  same  means  which  have  so  completely 
changed  the  aspect  and  destiny  of  other  countries  might  not  have  been 
without  influence  in  this  tax-devoured  land  j  that  what  saw-gins,  and 
ploughs,  and  model-farms,  failed  to  achieve,  might  peradventure  have 
been  accomplished  by  purifying  the  courts  of  law  and  making  a  few 
roads. 

The  utter  neglect  of  this  branch  of  public  works,  despite  the  re- 
ports and  complaints  on  the  subject  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  India,  needs  a  separate  chapter,  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
information  upon  this  vital  necessity  of  the  state  has  long  since  been 
furnished  to  the  hands  of  those  whose  duty  it  should  have  been  to 
have  apportioned  some  honest  fraction  of  the  millions  wrung  from  the 
industry  of  the  people  to  the  satisfying  their  wants.  The  remedy  was 
within  their  grasp ;  but  they  preferred  the  quackery  of  theoretical  ex- 
periments, the  parade  of  official  dispatches,  the  mockery  and  mystifi- 
cation of  parliamentary  blue-books.  One  brief  emphatic  order,  meant 
for  obedience,  which  said,  "  Let  there  be  roads,^  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  country,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
made  the  cotton-trade  of  India  with  Europe  a  splendid  fact,  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  a  disgraceful  failure. 


— >C:^^3£-%C:<K — 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BOABS,  BITEBS;  AND  BAILWATS. 

TO  dilate  upon  the  advantages  arising  from  facility  of  communica- 
tion through  a  country  so  extensive,  and  in  many  parts  so  densely 
peopled,  as  India,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  millions  of  Great  Britain, 
would  be  a  task  so  totally  unneeded,  that  I  may  at  once  proceed  to 
that  which  will  most  fdlly  illustrate  the  present  subject,  and  examine 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  the  former  rulers,  of  India  under- 
took such  works  of  public  utility  as  roads,  canals,  &e.,  before  proceeding 
to  notice  their  present  condition. 

In  regions  so  exposed  to  seasons  of  great  drought,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  destructive  floods,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  wherever 
agriculture  was  followed,  wherever  the  hand  of  man  sowed  the  seed 
that  was  to  minister  to  his  daily  wants,  there  some  provision,  however 
rude,  however  ineffective,  would  be  resorted  to  in  order  tct  guard  the 
husbandman  against  the  consequences  of  either  of  the  above  casualties* 
The  earliest  records  of  Hindoo  history  tell  how  works  of  embankment 
and  irrigation  were  executed,  and  how  careful  were  the  inhabitants, 
even  in  those  remote  ages,  of  the  fructifying  showers,  which  but  for 
some  provision  of  industry  would  to  a  great  extent  have  been  lost  to 
the  country. 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  paint  the  feelings  of  a 
people  chiefly  occupied  by  agriculture,  who,  situated  in  the  vast  plains 
of  central  and  northern  India,  saw  the  genial  showers  of  each  monsoon 
falling  upon  the  elevated  table-lands,  and  rushing  past  them  to  the  great 
rivers,  lost  to  all  useful  purposes,  and  serving  but  to  cause  a  temporary 
burst  of  vegetation  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  flooding  the  lands  along 
the  river-banks,  and  then  rolling  onwards  in  their  downward  course 
over  rocks  and  precipices,  until  at  last  they  were  lost  in  the  mighty 
ocean  far  in  the  south. 

Many,  though  simple,  were  the  early  earthworks  of  the  Hindoo 
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hiubBndmeti :  huge  dams  of  stone,  timber,  aad  soil  were  flung  acnMs 
the  mouths  of  mountain-gorgeB;  and  in  the  artificiid  tanks  thus  formed 
Tast  bodies  of  water  would  be  gathered,  for  use  during  the  dij  sea- 
sons b;  means  of  channels  cut  along  tbe  slopes  of  the  rocky  heights, 
and  led  down  to  the  required  spots  hy  eutiien  aqueducts.  In  otber 
cases  the  waters  of  some  of  tbe  principal  rivers  were  carried  by  dmilar 
channels  to  spots  which  were  otherwise  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fertilisiog 
powers  of  those  etreams. 

The  traffic  in  that  more  remote  period,  carried  on,  as  it  was,  by 
the  rudest  TeUcles  near  the  lai^j^  towns,  and  by  coolies  in  remote 
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districts,  does  not  appear  to  have  called  for  any  extensiTe  roads,  nor 
were  bridges  in  much  use;  but  as  time  rolled  on,  as  tbe  human  race 
increased,  with  tropical  fruitfolnees  in  that  teeming  land,  the  wants  of 
man  became  mnltiplied  and  enlarged,  and  bis  industrial  powers  were 
called  forth  to  satisfy  tbem. 

Tbe  Kabomedan  conquerors  of  India  were  ever  alive  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  tbe  coantry;  and  we  find  that  even  those  monarchs  who  were 
most  occnpied  by  war  were  never  unmindM  of  their  subjects,  but  found 
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time,  amid«t  all  their  eon^ests,  for  worics  of  public  utility.  Of  Ferose 
Shah  we  read,  that  among  other  undertakings  for  promoting  the  pro- 
aperitj  and  happiness  of  his  people,  he  eonstnioted  ffO  dams  across 
rivers,  30  reservoirs  for  pmposes  of  irrigation,  40  mosques,  SO  colleges, 
100  earayanserais  for  travellers,  100  public  baths>  and  150  bridges. 
Besides  which,  he  formed  a  canal  of  considerable  magnitude — the 
largest,  indeed,  at  that  time  in  existence — stretching  firom  the  Chetang 
Nala,  a  tributary  of  the  Sub-Himakjas,  from  which  it  derived  its  sup- 
ply, into  the  oountiy  west  of  the  Jumna. 

To  the  enteqinse  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  India  is  indebted  for  a 
series  of  canal-w<Nrks  of  greater  extent  and  utility  than  any  previously 
in  existence ;  he  appears  to  have  placed  these  public  works  under  re- 
^arly  appointed  superintendents  called  ^  Chiefs  of  the  Waters,**  in 
whose  hands  were  the  regulation  of  the  supply,  the  levying  of  the  rates 
on  the  districts  irrigated,  the  maintenance  of  the  embankments,  the 
protection  and  repairs  of  sluices  and  l»idges,  and  all  police  details  in 
connection  with  them.  Nor  was  the  useful  only  attended  to: 'the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  traveller  who  might  wend  his  weaiy  way 
along  these  works  were  not  forgotten,  fuid  the  careful  monarch  ordered 
by  special  edicts  in  reference  to  the  great  Jumna  canal,  that  on  both 
sides,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Hissar,  '<  trees  of  every  description,  both  for 
shade  and  blossom,  be  planted,  so  as  to  make  it  like  the  canal  under 
the  trees  in  paradise ;  and  that  the  sweet  flavour  of  the  fruits  may 
reach  the  mouth  of  every  one ;  and  that  from  these  luxuries  a  voice 
may  go  forth  to  travellers,  caUing  them  to  rest  in  the  cities,  where  their 
overy  want  will  be  supplied." 

Not  less  extensive,  and  of  far  greater  solidity  and  finish,  was  the 
famous  Delhi  canal  constructed  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  architect,  Ali  Murdan  Khan.  This  truly  noble 
work  took  its  course  from  the  Ferose  canal,  southerly,  until  it  reached 
the  base  of  the  Aravilli  Mountains,  through  a  shoulder  of  which  a  chan- 
nel sixty  feet  deep  was  cut ;  and  thence  masonry -work  carried  the 
great  body  of  waters  through  the  veiy  heart  of  the  capital,  Ddhi,  at 
that  period  in  the  height  of  its  imperial  splendour.  Here,  after  hating 
ministered  to  the  necessities  of  the  husbandmen  during  a  course  of 
several  hundred  miles,  this  magnificent  aqueduct  was  made  subservient 
to  luxury  and  taste.  A  thousand  streams  flowed  from  its  solid  bed  on 
either  side,  and  spreading  themselves  through  masonry  channels  into 
every -quarter  of  the  royal  <nty,  disported,  in  varied  shapes,  through 
marble  jets,  or  cooled  the  fevered  limbs  in  sculptured  baths,  or 
trickled  over  the  gorgeous  flowers  in  harems,  lawns,  and  terraoes,  or 
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'anon  flowed  to  the  humble  homes  of  labom^rsy  and  slaked  the  poor 
man^g  thinrt,  and  bathed  the  poor  man's  brow. 

To  this  day  there  remains  abundant  eyidence  of  the  multiplicitj, 
the  extent,  and  the  fertilising  powers  of  the  water-courses  fed  by  the 
lireat  Delhi  canal;  traditionary  reports  amongst  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  tell  that  the  revenues  derived  firom  the  villages  skirting 
its  banks  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  12,000  horse-soldiers.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  works,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  by  which  they  were  regulated  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  on  this  one  canal  there  were  placed  a  working  and  protective  force 
of  1000  armed  peons,  500  horsemen,  a  proper  staff  «f  officers^  and  a 
large  body  of  excavators  and  masons.^ 

The  Eastern  Jumna  or  Doab  Canal  was  another  wcvk  c^  the  same 
monarch,  though  not  equal  in  extent  or  value  to  those  previously  de- 
scribed. The  lands  of  the  Punjab  were  not  neglected  amidst  all  these 
vast  undertakings;  for  although  we  have  no  records  relaliing  to  the 
works  of  irrigation  in  the  country  of  the  Five  Bivers,  there  are  abund* 
ant  proo&  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  the  countjry.' 

It  might  not  be  altogether  uninstructive  to  compare  the  noble  and 
enduring  works  of  these  Eastern  despots  with  the  progress  made  in  a 
like  direction  in  otu*  own  country,  or,  indeed,  in  any  western  kingdom, 
at  that  period.  The  two  pictures,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  would  not 
bear  comparison.  In  this  country,  we  know,  at  any  rate,  that  at  the 
epoch  aUuded  to  we  possessed  not  a  single  canal ;  that  our  roads  were^ 
•with  few  exceptions,  mere  cattle-tracks;  that  our  largest  cities  could 
not  boast  of  the  supply  of  water,  or  of  the  police  protection  accorded 
to  the  humblest  towns  within  the  empire  of  Delhi;  nor  had  an  English 
traveller,  in  journeying  from  London  to  Highgate  in  those  early  days, 
so  great  a  certainty  of  reaching  his  destination  in  safety  as  had  any 
of  Shah  Jehan's  meanest  subjects  in  travelling  from  the  Punjab  frontier 
■to  Delhi,  or  from  the  latter  city  to  Allahabad. 

Each  of  these  barbarous  sovereigns  expended  as  much  money  in 
works  of  public  utility  as  would  have  supported  any  of  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe  in  those  days. 

Throughout  many  other  parts  of  Hindostan,  in  the  peninsula  of 
India,  as  well  as  in  the  westam  portions  of  the  country,  exist  the  re- 
mains of  extensive  canals,  of  massive  bunds  or  dams,  and  artificial 
tanks.  At  no  time,  until  the  last  convulsions  of  the  Tartar  empire, 
ushering  in  its  approaching  decadence,  were  those  works  lost  sight  of 
by  the  successive  emperors  of  Delhi.    Their  public  spirit  would  be  well 

'  Cal^tta  ReTiev»  vol.  zii.  p.  93.  '  Ibid,  toI.  zii.  p.  142. 
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imiUted  by  the  present  rulers  of  the  Indian  empire,  who,  with  the- 
narrow  views  which  prompt  them  to  look  no  further  than  ''to-day/' 
frequently  undertake  canal  work,  which  furnishes  them  with  a  large 
surplus  revenue  frcHn  water-rates,  but  dare  not  venture  to  c<^y  the 
liberality  of  their  Tartar  teachers,  and  give  back  to  their  subjects  some 
portion  of  the  fees  in  useful  roads  or  wells.  In  no  instance  does  the 
petty  shop-keeping  genius  of  Leadenhallnstreet  stand  forth  in  such 
deformity  as  in  this;  that  whilst  large  sums  have  been  disbursed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  whence  an  income  is  at  once  derived  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  outlay,  and  yield  a  steadily- 
increasing  annual  revenue,  the  votes  for  roads  and  bridges  have  been 
on  the  most  paltry  scale. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  ascertain  the  precise  sums  which, 
have  been  spent  upon  public  works  in  India,  seeing  that  in  three  dif<- 
ferent  official  statements,  all  emanating  from  the  CJourt  of  DirectorS| 
we  find  as  many  different  totals  of  their  annual  cost  during  the  fourteen 
years  ending  1850-1,  varying  from  346,092/.'  down  to  197,936/.  De- 
ducting from  the  largest  sum  one-third,  which  is  the  usual  cost  of 
Viperintendence,  we  haye  230,667/.  spent  throughout  India,  about 
equal  to  Ihe  upkeep  of  the  streets  of  a  large  English  town. 

A  reference  to  official  documents  shews  that  in  the  Bengal  and 
north-west  provinces,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1848-9,  the  expen- 
diture on  roads  and  bridges  was  at  an  average  rate  of  94,485/.  per 
annum;  which,  as  compared  with  the  taxation  of  these  provinces, 
amounted  to  something  less  than  three-quarters  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenue ;  the  works  of  irrigation,  by  a  like  calculation,  had  cost  on  the 
average  51,922/.;  being  below  the  rate  of  one-half  per  cent  on  the  gross 
revenue. 

From  evidence  given  recently  before  the  Commons*  Committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  by  civil  servants  of  the  government,  we  were  told  that 
Bengal,  a  tract  of  country  far  larger  than  England,  possesses  but  onei 
road  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  that  road  chiefly  kept  up  for  military 
purposes.  What  its  real  value  is  to  the  community  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  this  military  road 
is  for  many  miles  quite  impassable  for  vehicles.^     Instances  are  not 

*  PabUo  Works  in  India,  p.  208. 

*  "  There  is  only  one  metalled  road  in  the  Lower  Provinoes,  the  grand  trunk  road, 
and  it  is  the  only  road  supported  at  the  expense  of  govenunent.  The  other  roads  are 
made  by  the  landholders  on  the  requisition  of  the  magistrate,  or  with  local  Amds.  It 
la  a  striking  proof  of  the  little  regard  paid  to  the  publio  conYenienoe  so  for  as  this 
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waiting  of  gentlemeki  being  compelled  to  Ittvt  their  carnages  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  diougfa  of  this  great  military  trunk-road,  and  tramp  it 
<m  fooi  tot  a  distanee  of  sixty  miles  to>NiardB  Benares.*  This  is  in  a 
pt&nam  of  Hindosian  which  has  been  in  onr  possession  for  neax!y  a 
oentary,  and  yields  a  yearly  gross  revenne  of  14,695,870^.,  equal  to  the 
income  of  Great  Britain,  not  many  years  since. 

What  would  have  been  thought  of  the  imperial  executive,  had  they 
limited  this  country  to  one  road  between  London  and  York,  whilst  ab- 
sorbing fourteen  millions  in  taxation !  Can  it  be  matter  for  astonish" 
ment  that  India  has  been  sinking,  year  by  year,  in  real  prosperity;  that 
her  industrial  dasses  have  become  gradually  impoverished  and  fewer 
in  numbers ;  that  the  resources  of  the  country  have  become  stagnant, 
and  that  whilst  the  revenues  shew  an  annual  decline,  there  appears  no 
way  for  remedying  this  alarming  state  of  things,  but  by  stopping  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  pubhc  works ! 

As  to  cross-roads,  there  are  literally  none.  It  is  stipulated  that  the 
zemindars  shall  maintain  the  village-roads  of  their  districts  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  farmed  revenue  of  land;  but  it  is  notorious  in  India  that 
the  fulfilment  of  this  is  never  attempted;  and  no  steps  are  taken  by 
the  authorities  to  enforce  the  regulation.  Some  of  the  statsstieal  re-^ 
turns  relative  to  Indian  roads  are  very  voluminous,  and  go  into  many 
imposing  details,  with  a  view  of  bewildering  the  reader  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  great  Indian  highways.  Some  of  the  roads  therein  are 
stated  to  be  1200  to  1400  miles  in  lengthy — very  formidable  distances 
doubtless  to  English  minds ;  but  inquiiy  shews  that  but  little  more 
than  half  of  those  roads  have  ever  been  constructed;  whilst  the  occa- 
sional condition  of  the  completed  portions  may  be  judged  from  what 
has  been  previously  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  mail-lines,  of  which  a  good  deal  is  made  in 
Blue  Books  and  elsewhere,  they  are  simply  buUock-tracks,  available 
only  for  the  camel-couriers  employed  by  government,  and  the  Dftk* 

grett  highway  is  dbneerned,  that  of  two  fltnaU  bridges  which  were  carried  awaj  by 
floods  in  1847«  noitber  is  yet  rebuilt,  though  the  situataon  is  in  one  of  the  xaost  popor 
lous  and  highly  cultirated  districts,  where  the  traffic  is  great,  and  within  thiri^^fiTe 
tules  from  Calcutta ;  but  in  the  place  of  one,  only  a  ferry  was  for  some  years  esta- 
blished, though  both  these  bridges  appeared  in  the  report  published  by  the  House  of 
Commons  as  public  works  which  had  been  sanctioned ;  and  to  the  present  day  th^ 
ate  replaced  only  with  temx>orary  erections,  insufficient  fbr  the  traffic ;  and  on  one  of 
them  toDs  are  established  where  there  were  none  belbre."— Peetft'o»/rom  InhabkctnU 
^Bemffol  amd  Agra,  1863. 
*  Delhi  Gazette,  July  1852. 
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rtuuurs  (letter-caniert),  who  couTey  the  nuil-bi^  on  tbrir  baada  or 
Bhonlden^  from  town  to  town,  or  between  one  dutiiet  and  aoot,ber.* 

In  no  uutaooe  hu  the  u&iwnal  wast  of  roads  been  felt  so  oniel^ 
as  during  the  fiunines  which  uufwtonatotjr  oocvr  in  mas;  parta  of  India 


eret;  ten  or  dozen  years.  At  such  times,  although  food  may  be  plen- 
tifii]  to  wastdijlneBs  in  one  district,  in  another  not  man  remoto  than 
Middlesex  and  Lancashire,  gannt  famine  may  be  sweeping  the  land]  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings;  and  no  price  that 
can  be  given,  not  even  the  ransom  of  kingdoms,  will  suffice  to  bring 
from  all  that  abnndance  one  single  bushel  of  grain.    The  roads  are  im- 

*  "  The  CUeutta  and  Bombay  mall-nnd  ma  1,170  mSlw  in  leagth,  of  wliidi  148 
DiUm  had  buo  pnTiourir  eocutrucUd,  and  haw  msoh  oomplMed  wu  not  itttad.  t  In 
1U6  Un  Cooft  vera  lud  (e  have  directed  that  the  •xpaoditure  on  tiM  Hn*  iboold  be 
reatrictsd  to  the  fbnnstkin  of  ■  road  adapted  to  tit*  tmwlt  of  the  BUiita.  Tbulord- 
shipa  irould.  perhqiB  auodala  the  idea  of  mails  wkh  maeademiiiad  roadi,  a  mall- 
coaeh,  a  nnart  ooachnuu,  sad  a  guard  bcUnd  with  a  blundertav  to  fin  at  the  Thugi 
and  rohbeia.  Bnt  the  fiuit  WM,  that  a  conveyor  of  maili  in  India  vu  a  pedertriaii 
Tery  ligbtly  olad,  canning  a  pair  of  baakata  balaBoed  oq  hie  ihonlden  by  a  bamboo, 
Kod  a  maD.road  ma  bnt  aoDthei  word  tor  a  faotptOi." ^Spack  qf  tlU  Xarl  qfAlit^ 
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paflsable,  the  ckUle  are  alike  Marring,  and  cities  and  provinces  are  de- 
populated ahnost  within  sight  of  plenty  J  In  1823  rice  sold  in  Can- 
'  deish  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  for  a  shilling ;  whilst  at  Poonah,  not  200 
miles  distant,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  the  snppl j  of  grain  failed 
them,  a  famine  ensued,  and  rice  sold  at  4  lbs.  for  a  shilling.*  In  con- 
nection with  this  very  country  of  Oandeish  may  be  mentioned  another 
fact  Ulustratiye  of  the  effects  of  neglecting  roads.  In  the  year  1847 
the  collector  of  the  district  was  compelled  to  grant  the  cultivators  re- 
missions of  the  land-tax;  not  from  any  successive  failure  of  crops,  but  the 
very  reverse.  The  yield  of  the  province  had  become  augmented  so  far 
beyond  the  local  reqmrements,  and  the  state,  or  rather  the  total  want  of 
roads,  was  such  a  barrier  to  the  disposal  of  their  produce  elsewhere, 
that  their  crops  lay  useless  on  their  hands,  and  they  found  themselves 
without  the  means  of  meeting  the  assessment.' 

In  the  presidency  of  which  this  district  forms  a  portion  the  cost 
of  superintendence  of  public  works  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent  on  the 
work  performed,  and  yet  we  learn  from  the  report  of  Sir  George  Clerk 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  outlay  had  been  lost  by  the  bad  quality  of 
the  work. 

Examining  the  state  of  roads  in  the  Madras  presidency,  we  find  that 
an  outlay  of  about  a  half  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is  all  that  is  accorded 
the  people,  although  in  many  parts  the.  land  is  fertile  to  a  degree,  pro- 
ducing the  finest  indigo  and  cotton,  and  an  abundance  of  good  sugar. 
As  a  consequence,  the  roads  here  are  in  a  most  disgraceful  state,  im- 
passable during  the  rainy  season  :^®  and  what  renders  this  the  more 

'  "  Famines  occur  decennially,  Bome  of  which,  within  our  time,  have  swept  their 
milUons  away.  In  1338, 60,000  persona  perished  in  the  month  of  September  in  Luck- 
now  ;  at  Khanpore  1,200  died  of  want,  and  half  a  million  sterling  was  subscribed  by  the 
bountiftil  to  relieve  the  destitute ;  in  Gnntoor  250,000  human  beings,  74,000  buDooks, 
169,000  mikh  eatUe,  and  300,000  sheep  and  goats  died  of  starvatbn ;  60,000  people 
perished  in  Marwa  ;  and  in  the  north-west  provinces  half  a  million  of  human  lives  ai^ 
Bi^posed  to  have  been  lost.  The  living  preyed  upon  the  dead  ;  mothers  devoured 
their  children ;  and  the  hamaii  imagination  could  scarcely  picture  the  scenes  of  horror 
that  pervaded  the  land.  In  twenty  months'  time  a  nuUion  and  a  half  of  people  must 
have  died  of  hunger,  or  of  its  immediate  consequences.  The  direct  pecuniary  loss 
oocAsidned  to  government  by  this  single  visltataon  exoeeded  6,000,000^.  sterlibg, — a 
sum  which  would  have  gone  &r  to  avert  the  oalamKy  from  iriiieh  it  arose,  had  it  been 
expended  in  constructing  thorough&res  to  oonneot  the  interior  with  the  sea-coast,  or 
diatriotB  where  scarcity  prevailed  with  those  where  hnman  food  was  to  be  had  in 
abundance."— £iMl  Indian  P$tition presented  to  the  Emue  oj horde,  1868. 

'  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India,  p.  114. 

•  Ibid. 

10  It  j)^0  ,Q^  fgfgg^  |}|j,  extensive  district  (Cuddapah)  to  the  presidenoy  is  in  no 

)Mttdr  state.    It  is,  in  short,  proverbially  bad,  even  among  Madras  roads  ;  and  there 
it  one  part  of  it  which  i«  literally  used  by  the  Militarj  Board  as  a  trial-ground  to  test 
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.  onel  ia;  that  tbe  tiyton  country  poaseMea  aom»  moat  exodknt  roads, 
but  whioh  are  rendered  utelesa  as  rtgfxde  communioatioii  with  the 
maritime  and  trading  districts,  seeing  that  in  the  country  contiguous 
to  it  there  are  so  roads  to  meet  its  own,  and  therefore  thej  are  un- 
avMlable  beyond  its  own  territories. 


^Bvii^;  thus  shewn  hov  cruelly  the  ezecudve  have  n^ected  to 
cany  out  the  most  ordinarj'  construction,  or  upkeep  of  roads  and 
hridgeSr  which  however  essential  to  the  wel&re  of  a  people,  do  not 
realise  any  immediate  and  direct  return  to  the  coffers  of  government, 
it  shall  be  my  task  to  shew  how  much  more  has  been  done  in  works 
producing  an  earlji  and  certain  return. 

Upwards  of  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  attention  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  woa  first  seriously  directed  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  canals  and  tanks  of  theii  Mohemedan  predecessors.  Surveys 
were  ordered,  reports  and  estimates  were  sent  in,  a  few  experimental 

b  if  they  pus  thk  seroe 
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canal-pieoes  were  Opened,  and  it  wan  soon  made  apparent^  that  holi^ 
ever  slow  a  road  might  be  in  replenishing  the  treamurj  of  the  Company, 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the  profit  attaching  to  water-works  for 
pnrposes  of  irrigation,  and  that  the  exeeulaTe  might  look  to  them  for 
results  as  brilliant  as  those  of  anj  mining  operations,,  Whateyer 
doubts  maj  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  to  the  propriety  of  undertaking  these  truly  national  works, 
must  have  long  since  yanished  j  and  although  mudi  fidse  economy  was 
then  practised,  to  the  detriment  of  these  <^rations,  they  haye,  in 
nearly  eyery  case,  yielded  an  annual  income  equal  to  the  whole  sum 
expended  upon  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  generality  of  these  canals  are  in  admirable 
order,  and  no  doubt  quite  equal  to  their  condition  under  the  Tartar 
emperors.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  works,, 
and  the  general  efiideDcy  of  the  arrangements,  when  it  is  stated,  that 
on  one  line,  that  to  the  west  of  tiie  J«mn%  there  are  not  less  than  214 
masonry  and  timber  bridges,  672  stone  outlets  for  ivrigation,  1 1  mills, 
and  23  mill-bzidges,  besides  aai  infinity  of  small  cots  and  outlets  for 
yarious  piorposeft. 

The  extent  of  koid  receiying  irrigaiio&  firom  tluB  one  source  was^ 
according  to  oScial  retunu^  1015  square  miles;  the  popuktion  bene- 
fiting by  H  neariy  300,000 ;  and  the  amount  of  revenve  drawn  by 
goyemment  firom  Ae  land  ao  wmtered  was  9S,7011  annually,  nearly  ail 
of  which  was  altribataUe  to  llie  use  of  the  stream. 

The  chief  aovrce  of  direct  reyenvio  from  these  canals  is,  of  course, 
the  water-rent  ftom  the  yillages  partaking  of  the  irrigation;  and  this 
rent  is  leyied  either  on  the  extent  irrigated,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cultiyation,  or  by  the  area  of  the  aperture  for  feeding  the  cross 
channels ;  these  rates  yary  from  two  to  four  shillings  per  annum  per 
square  inch  of  the  opening,  and  one  to  ten  shillings  p«r  acre*  per 
annum.  Eeyenue  is  also  deriyed  from  the  watering  of  cattle,  for  tlie 
supply  of  tanks,  from  mills  erected  on  the  canal  worked  by  tiie  stream, 
firom  fines  and  firom  transit-dues  of  goods  conyeyed  on  them.  In 
1826-7  tlie  total  reyenue  firom  all  these  sources  on  this  one  eanal 
amounted  to  4215^  In  1846-7  the  income  was  80,28811,  leaying  a  net 
reyenue  of  12,027t" 

To  this  income,  howeyer,  must  be  added  the  known  addition  to 
the  land-tax,  arising  from  the  increased  culture  by  irrigation;  and  this 
in  the  districts  now  treated  of  amounted,  a  few  years  since,  to  not  less 
than  29,69  U.,  which,  added  to  the  water-rentst,  &c.  30,288^,  bring  up 

"  Calcutta  BeTiew^  ^1.  zli.  p.  99. 
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ike  total  to  nearly  60,00021;  Wng  at  the  rate  of  thirty-^  per  eent  on 
the  capital  ongmaQy  sunk  in  the  work,  after  deducting  the  yearly  woik- 
ing  expenses. 

The  entire  length  of  thia  canal  and  its  branches  is  445  miles^  ezclifr- 
live  of  the  main  water-courses,  for  feeding  the  village  sluices.  This 
extensiTe  line  is  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent,  five  deputie^^ 
and  seven  overseers,  aU  Europeans;  besides  about  113  native  derlus 
overseers,  and  artificers,  who  are  divided  into  separate  districts  or  zil- 
lahs;  and  have  their  regular  functions  of  police,  revenue,  or  labour  to 
perform.  In  addition  to  their  canal  duties,  they  have  also  chaige  of 
extensive  plantations  of  building-trees  planted  along  the  banks;  and 
from  the  sale  of  the  timber  thus  grown  a  yearly  revenue  of  fi%  per 
cent  on  the  outlay  is  derived.^ 

This  sketch  of  the  Western  Jumna  canal  will  serve  for  a  description 
of  the  remainder  in  Central  and  Western  India  and  the  southern  penin- 
sda.  Looking  at  the  successful  results  of  these  undertakings^  and  the 
large  amounts  of  revenue  derived  from  them,  it  does  i^pear  criminal 
indeed  that  a  more  liberal  provision  for  the  formation  and  up-keep 
of  roads  is  not  made  in  those  districts  whose  necessities  cry  so  loudly 
lor  relief. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  with  equal  justice  to  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  tolls  on  navigable  rivers,  which  sre  levied  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  navigation,  and  origiDally  with 
the  understanding  that  the  tolls  were  to  be  devoted  to  such  puzposes 
alone.  That  this  appropriation  of  tolls  is  no  longer  observed  may  be 
4»en  by  a  statement^'  shewing  that  in  the  case  of  the  Nuddea  rivers, 
small  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  in  the  lower  provinces  <^  Bengal,  not 
one-fourth  of  the  income  is  applied  legitimately,  the  large  baianoe 
being  paid  in  to  the  general  treasury,  to  swell  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  government^  who  conveniently  looses  sight  of  all  stipuktions  on 
this  head.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  may  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct  of  these  rivers  being  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Englishman 
at  a  monthly  salary  of  100/. ;  whilst  the  whole  labour  establishment 
under  him  is  k^t  down  to  281.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  for 
four  months  in  the  year  those  rivers  are  quite  impassable,  although 
80,000  boats  depend  on  their  waters  for  navigation,  and  actually  pay 
tolls  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  channels,  to  the  yearly  amount 
of  23,873/.;  government  expends  out  of  this  sum  but  5848^;  of  which 
1200/.  is  for  European  Superintendence.^ 

^  Calcutta  Beviow,  yol.  zii.  p.  97.  ^*  Calcutta  KngliAmBn,  Jaa.  fi,  18S8L  . 

^  **  The  first  taperintendent  ever  appointed  was  a  j^mUgi  of  tbe  Marquis  of  Hast- 
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That  a  syBtem  bo  yicions,  so  opposed  to  all  sound  and  ^ilightened 
Tiews,  .should  prove  ruinous-  to  every  branch  of  industry  cannot  be 
matter  for  wonder;  we  accordingly  find  many  cities  once  famed  for 
their  arts  and  manufactures  left  without  trade,  half  depopulated,  and 
-bereft  of  every  vestige  of  their  once  happy  condition.  It  is  related  by 
«  writer  of  the  present  century,  that  in  one  city  alone  he  was  acquainted 
•with  the  failure  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  bankers  and  wholesale  mer^ 
-chants,  and  that  similar  disasters  were  occurring  itt  other  places. 

Closely  allied  to  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  canals  of 
irrigation,  and  not  one  whit  of  less  value  to  an  agricultural  country, 
is  the  embankment  of  rivers,  by  means  of  what  are  termed  bunda  (ma- 
sonry work).  These  bunds,  by  confining  the  waters  of  the  river  within 
their  proper  channel,  not  only  preserve  the  growing  crops  of  large 
tracts  of  low-lying  country  from  destruction  during  the  wet  months, 
but  at  the  same  time  economise  the  contents  of  the  rivers  against  the 
dry  season,  when  they  are  turned  to  account  by  means  of  sluices  and 
aqueducts  similar  to,  and  under  the  like  arrangements,  as  those  of 
canals. 

Many  of  the  larger  rivers  of  Bengal,  and  some  of  those  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  have  been  thus  embanked,  and  with  the  happiest 
results.  The  protection  which  has  been  thus  afforded  the  native  land- 
owners and  ryots-  has  induced  them  to>  undertake  culture  on  a  scale 
and  system  which,  under  the  insecurity  of  the  old  regime,  could  not 
have  been  attempted.  In  the  Tanjore  country  the  fruits  of  this  policy 
have  been  most  abundant.  During  a  period  of  forty-five  years  the  local 
government  has  expended  on  embankments  and  the  attendant  works 
not  less  than  390,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  8600/.  per  annum.  The  result 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  district  from  314,0002.  to 
493,000/.,  or  179,000/.  per  annum;  whilst  the  population  has  swollen 
from  800,000  to  1,300,000.^'  A  portion  of  this  increase  of  revenue  and 

ingBf  and  the  present  one  was  ald-de-camp  of  Lord  Hardinge  ;  an  able  man,  as  his 
report  testifies,  and  a  gallant  one,  by  his  anteoedents,  and  therefore,  we  must  he  peiw 
mitted  to  say^out  of  his  proper  position.  If  European  superintendence  is  required, 
the  office  is  fit  for  a  respectable  English  workman  ;  and  in  England  a  pound  or  thirty 
shillings  a  week  would  be  his  remuneration.  In  connexion  with  this  view  of  the  office, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  superintendent  is  suboEdtnata  to  the  siqperintending 
•engineer  of  the  lower  provinces,  to  whom  the  report  above  alluded  to  is  made,  and 
who  reports  to  the  governor  of  Bengal,,  who  reports  to  the  government  of  India,  which 
reports  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  sends  the  dispatch  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
which  of  course  underrtands  and  cares  nothing  or  little  about  the  matter ;  and  so  this 
system  of  taxation  on  trade  and  commerce  and  of  jobbery  continue^  and  we  fear  will 
continue,  imless  Parliament  institutes  searching  local  inquiriea" — Calcutta  Engluk* 
man,  January  6, 1858» 
u  Calcutta  Bevi6w« 
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))opulation  may  no  doubt  be  attributable  to  otiier  and  ordinary  causes; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  by  fiur  the  greater  share  is  due  to  the 
politic  ottthty  upon  the  river  works. 

In  view  of  the  present  wretched  state  of  internal  communication  in 
India,  the  prospect  of  a  system  of  railroads  being  carried  out  in  that 
n^lected  country  appeared  as  something  almost  too  good  for  realisi^ 
tion.  And  so  thought  the  authorities  in  Leadenhall*  street;  for  in  every 
instance  in  which  a  railway  company  has  been  started,  they  seem  to 
have  treated  the  matter  as  a  very  playful  joke,  not  at  all  likely  to  re- 
sult in  any  thing  serious.  All  sorts  of  difficulties  and  delays  were 
>  heaped  around  these  projects;  and  references  out  and  home  again  were 
made  with  a  most  determined  spirit:  but  their  surest  game  was  con- 
temptuous neglect;  for  a  letter  to  be  noticed  at  aU  at  the  end  of  many 
months  was  rather  an  unusual  thing;  and  more  than  one  instance  is  on 
record  when  the  twenty-four  directors  took  two  whole  years  to  concoct 
a  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  railway  company  1 

Procrastination  is  not  confined  to  the  initiatory  stages  in  railway 
operations;  it  assails  these  disturbers  of  official  lassitude  in  their  every 
stage.  It  spreads  a  net-work  of  red-tape  across  their  path,  from  which 
the  unfortunates  rarely  escape.  It  professes,  in  high-soimding  dis- 
patches meant  for  the  public  eye,  the  utmost  desire  to  forward  the 
views  of  the  railway  officials,  and  at  the  same  moment  pens  ''private 
and  confidentiar'  instructions  to  local  authorities,  echoing  one  emphatic 
and  well-understood  command — to  delay.  The  delay,  of  course,  is  pro- 
•  vided ;  and  often,  where  least  anticipated,  difficulties  start  up  which, 
at  first  of  small  apparent  moment,  give  rise  eventually  to  whole  reams 
of  official  correspondence;  whilst  the  public  wonder  that^  with  so  many 
professions  of  co-operation  from  the  government,  such  small  progress 
is  made  with  Indian  railways. 

Madras,  which  appears  likely  to  be  the  last  to  possess  a  railway,  was 
first  in  the  field ;  and  so  long  since  as  1832  we  find  a  railroad  proposed 
to  be  made  from  Madras  westwards  in  the  direction  of  Bangalore. 
Four  years  later  a  survey  was  made,  and  a  detailed  report  sent  in  to 
the  authorities ;  and  in  1845  a  company  for  establishing  railway  com- 
munications in  the  presidency  was  formed  in  London  by  a  number  of 
influential  men.  In  1847  the  company  was  dissolved,  not  for  want  of 
funds,  or  from  any  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  but  because  the 
India  House  officials  would  not  condescend  a  reply  to  any  of  their 
letters  I  A  portion  of  the  direction,  however,  persevered,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  government  agreed  to  a  guarantee  of  4^  per 
<>ent  on  500,0002.  for  ninety-nine  years* 
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The  woikt  aiihe  Madm  Bdhri^  Compaaj  liave  bea  miiali 
tiiniad.  Several  lines  hsve  been  sonrcyed,  baft  that  from  Medne  to 
Aieot,  and  eroitiially  to  Bengelme,  mmiing  afanoet  due  weat^  baa  been 
adected  tm  the  preenaor  of  the  opendona,  inaannieh  aa  it  estends 
through  a  diatriet  ia&e  in  the  eztieiiie.  The  fint  aeetion  ia  wbeadj 
partlyin  progieia,  and  thcte  ia  no  donbt  but  diat  the  line  will  be  finally 
extended  §o  tui  io  meet  the  Qieat  Twiii^ti  Peninaola  Line. 

This  latter  project^  originally  tenned  the  Qreat  Eaatem  Baihrai; 
waa  undertaken  chiefly  in  London,  in  1842,  with  a  propoaed  e^»- 
tal  of  aiz  milliona  atcriing,  and  an  intended  line  of  opentione  1300 
milea  in  eactent^ 

In  1848  negotiationa  bad  ao  ftr  progreaBed  with  the  Yariooa  antho- 
ritiea  ai  T<fiadenhall  Street^  Cannon  Bow,  and  Bombay,  that  a  gaanntee 
of  6  per  cent  wae  granted  the  company  upon  a  preliminaiy  outlay  of 
500,000^  for  the  porpoae  of  opening  one  section  of  the  line  as  far  aa 
CaUian^  about  tfairty-fiye  milea  in  extent  Operations  were  ev^fttually 
commenced^  and  it  waa  here  that  the  first  railway-ground  was  broken 
in  India.  At  the  present  moment  fifteen  milea  of  this  line,  yia.  from 
Bombay  to  Tannah,  are  open  lor  traffic,  consisting  of  a  single  imil, 
with  masottry«work  for  a  double  line,  and  the  remainder  is  eiLpected 
to  be  ao  during  the  current  year.  At  Callian  it  is  propoaed  to  extend 
the  railway  in  two  directions — one  line  running  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  Allahabad  on  the  Ganges,  by  way  of  Candeish  and  other 
eotton-prodncing  diatricts ;  the  second  ext^iding  south-easter^,  through 
Tannah  and  Poonah,  and  across  a  p<Mrtion  of  the  Nisam's  dominions^ 
until  it  reaches  the  Madraa  railway.  In  addition  to  the  portion  now 
in  progress,  contraets  are  in  hand  for  a  further  extent  of  200  miles. 

The  estimated  coat  of  construction  on  thb  .line  is  l^fiOOl  per  mUe 
of  double  rail,  the  expense  of  working  at  600^  per  mile ;  and  from  the 
extreme  costliness  of  the  present  wretched  mode  of  conveyaiice,  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  doubt  of  a  handsome  dividend  being  realised  on 
the  amount  inyested.  Much  of  the  expense  of  these  woiks  will  irae 
from  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  ghauts  or  elevated  lands  by  which 
Bombay  is  surrounded ;  the  lowest  points  admitting  of  passage^  being 
between  one  and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  first  indications  of  a  railway  movement  in  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency waa  early  in  1843.  Two  yeaxa  later,  the  formation  of  two  dis- 
tinct railway  companies  waa  announced.  One  of  these,  the  Qreat 
•Western  of  Bengal,  with  a  proposed  capital  of  4,000,000/L,.waa  tp 
open  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Bajmahal  on  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles.     The  East  India. BaUway  Company  proposedi  witii 
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an  equAl  c«pil*l,  to  eonfltract  a  line  niTukcotA  between  CUeiilta  and 
Mirsaj^ore,  aTC&ding  the  TaUej  of  the  Oanges,  and  making  far  its  destt^ 
nation  bj  a  more  direct^  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  difficult  line ; 
this  distance  was  450  miles. 

EventoaUj  these  two  companies  became  amalgamiated,  their  capital 
was  reduced  to  1,000,000^.^  and  in  1848,  under  the  title  of  the  East 
Indian  Bailway  Compaaji  thej  obtained  a  government  guarantee  of 
5  per  cent  on  their  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Hne,  42  miles  in  length, 
to  Pandooah,  on  the  road  to  Bajmahal,  and  thence,  by  a  branch-rail 
79  miles  long,  to  the  Bmrdwan  collieries.  These  woriu  were  com* 
menoed  in  September  1850,  and  are  expected  to  be  opened  bj  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  .       .     > 

A  further  capital  of  a  million,  for  carrying  the  line  to  Rajmahal 
has  been  raised  under  a  guarantee  of  4}-  per  cent ;  and  for  this  section 
surveys  are  in  progress.  In  both  instances  the  local  governments  un- 
dertake to  provide  the  land. 

The  Qreat  North  of  India  Railway  Company,  projected  some  years 
since,  has  at  length  given  place  to  the  Agra,  or  Upper  India  Railway 
Company,  which,  witJi  a  capital  of  four  millions  sterling,  proposes  to 
connect  the  northern  waters  of  the  Indus  with  the  navigable  portion 
of  the  Qanges.  Starting  from  Allahabad,  where  the  deep  water  of  the 
latter  river  ceases,  the  railway  will  in  the  first  section  reach  Cawnpore, 
a  distance  of  130  miles ;  thence  to  Furruckabad,  another  division  will 
extend  for  80  miles.  Ninety  miles  further,  the  ancient  city  of  Agra 
will  be  reached ;  whence,  by  a  fourth  sta^  of  100  miles,  Delhi,  the 
&med  capital  of  the  Tartar  empire,  wiQ  be  gained. 

From  Delhi  to  Lahore  and  the  Indus,  fiitore  lines  are  looked  to  as 
offering  a  tonpting  investment  tor  ei^tal.  It  is  thought  that  most 
of  this  line  may  be  completed  far  70001.  a  mile,  as  the  country  through 
which  it  will  extend  ofiers  no  obstacles  to  engineering  i^perations,  and 
indeed  appears  as  tibongh  specially  adapted  for  such  works. 

The  Upper  India  Railway  would  certainly  appear  to  offer  peculiar 
advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  will  commence  at  ihe  precise  i^ot  where 
deep  wat«r  ceases,  and  where  the  river  steamers  are  compelled  to  halt 
in  their  upward  coune.  From  Allahabad  northwards  the  navigation  of 
the  Ganges  is  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  insurance  on  goods  so  con- 
veyed is  as  high  as  from  Calcutta  to  England ;  whilst  the  cost  of  land- 
carriage  is  at  the  rate  of  from  4d.  to  8d,  per  mile.  The  government 
sanction  to  this  undertaking,  and  the  consequent  guarantee,  have  at 
length  been  received ;  and  steps  will  therefore  be  taken  towards  com- 
mencing operations. 
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It  would  b«  difficult  to  ovw-tatixaatt  the  tbIuo  of  railroadB  to  Bri- 
tish Indu,  rituated,  as  that  Twt  country  is,  without  the  mMns  of  ctxi- 
Teying  ita  produce  from  one  district  to  another,  onlew  at  a  eoet  nnd 
with  a  delaj  which  in  too  many  instances  aot  aa  a  complete  hairier  to 
indoitriat  progreaa.  Conudering  the  immense  adrantages  the  Inbahi- 
tanta  of  Europe  hxn  draived  from  railway  commnnica^ii,  slthougfa 
previously  in  posaesdon  of  first-iate  roads  in  all  directions,  and  of  an- 
merouB  rivers  and  canals,  it  is  not  too  moch  to  say,  that  to  bestow  tlis 
same  powers  of  locwnolioD  upon  people  entirely  cut  off  from  intor- 
traffic,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  few  great  rivers,  is  to  en- 
dow them  with  another  existence  to  give  them  a  status  and  a  futam 
of  which  they  could  before  have  had  bat  little  idea. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  OOMMEBCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  THREE  PRE8IDEKGIES ;  WITH  A 
SKETCH  OF  THE  MORAXITY  OF  AJTOLO-IKDIAK  COMMERCE  AND  BANK- 
ING IK  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

ALTHOUGH  in  tlie  reoords  of  nations,  wars  and  politics  occupy  the 
greater  share  of  the  historian's  attention;  although  the  exploit^ 
of  the  warrior  and  the  subtleties  of  the  diplomatist  eclipse  the  more 
humble  works  of  the  merchant, — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to 
commerce  the  world  owes  all  that  is  worth  fighting  and  diplomatising 
for.  It  was  to  snatch  from  the  proud  Venetian  Republic  some  share  of 
their  vast  wealth,  flowing  from  tiie  monopoly  of  Eastern  trade,  that  the 
ships  of  Portugal  braved  the  dangers  of  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  tracked 
unknown  and  distant  seas.  It  was  trade  which  drew  after  those  brave 
adventurers  the  wary  Hollander,  the  jealous  Frenchman,  the  hardy 
Dane ;  and  it  was  this  commerce  which  captivated  the  timid  and  heavy 
faculties  of  the  English  nation,  and  drew  our  ships  slowly  but  surely  to 
engross  a  share  of  the  marvellous  riches  of  the  fabled  East. 

It  was  commerce  which  first  attracted  our  ancestors  thither;  it  is 
commerce  which  keeps  us  there;  and  it  was  the  pretended  exigencies 
of  this  same  commerce  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  brought 
about  the  absorption  of  native  states,  of  independent  territories,  and 
of  friendly  powers.  Commerce  carried  the  British  arms  to  the  farthest 
banks  of  the  Indus,  and  planted  our  flag  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Hima- 
layas; commerce  gave  us  unlimited  dominion  through  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  commerce  swept  those  treacherous  seas  of  pirates. 
The  ruling  power  in  Indian  afiairs  is  balanced  after  an  awkward  and 
unfortunate  fashion  between  Leadenhall  Street  and  Cannon  Bow;  but 
there  is  another  lever  brought  to  bear,  unseen  but  not  unfelt,  whose 
fulcrum  rests  between  the  Liverpool  Exchange  and  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  chapter  devoted  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  commerce  of  India 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  trade  opened  by  the 
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nations  of  continental  Europe  with  the  East.  As  pioneers  in  this  com- 
merce  we  find  the  Portugaese,  who  were  first  attracted  to  those  remote 
countries  bj  the  great  value  of  the  traffic  carried  on  bj  the  YenetianSy 
bj  waj  of  Egypt^  with  rarious  regions  eastward  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
we  leam  that  their  first  efforts,  after  having  reached  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  were  directed  to  the  estabhshment  of  factories  and  open- 
ing trading  communications  with  such  of  the  ports  on  the  Indian  sea- 
board as  they  were  then  acquainted  with.  The  Malabar  Coast  and  the 
Islands  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra  were  early  settled  upon  on  account  of 
the  spice-^trade,  always  one  of  value,  and  said  at  that  time  to  have 
realised  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  yearly  to  these  enterprising 
traders. 

Along  the  coast  of  Guzerat,  at  Aden,  and  at  the  mouths  of  some 
rivers  in  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China,  this  adventurous  people  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves,  sometimes  by  diplomacy,  anon  by 
force  of  arms,  but  always  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives,  who  were  no 
Inatch  for  the  strategy  and  duplicity  of  the  merchants  of  Portugal. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  eonuneree 
with  India  and  the  eastern  islands  was  at  its  heig}it,  and  extended  from. 
Japan  to  the  coast  of  Afirica.  Scto;ely  a  country  or  island  but  had  a 
fectory  over  which  waved  the  flag  of  their  most  Christian  majesties. 
The  whole  of  this  long  string  of  possessions  were  placed  under  the 
control  and  guidance  of  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  who  alone  corresponded 
with  the  court  of  Lisbon.  So  lucrative  was  this  high  post,  that  it  was 
an  ordinary  occurrence  for  an  Indian  viceroy  to  return  to  Portugal  with 
a  fortime  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling;  whilst  the 
generals,  governors,  admirals,  and  other  officials,  were  proportionately 
successful 

Without  any  exact  records  to  guide  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  value 
of  this  trade,  it  may  yet  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  yielded  an  annual 
profit  of  from  150,000?.  to  200,000?. ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  an  English 
traveller  of  that  period  that  a  fleet  of  Portuguese  merchantmen,  to  the 
number  of  240  sail,  was  observed  on  their  way  to  Surat  and  Cambay.^ 

The  annexation  of  the  Portuguese  crown  to  that  of  Spain,  coupled 
with  the  general  corruption  of  the  country  and  the  Indian  officials,  the 
advent  of  the  English  in  the  East,  and  the  successful  rivalry  of  the  Dutch, 
— all  these  paved  the  way  to  the  decadence  of  the  once  flourishing  trade 
of  Portugal  wi&  the  Indies,  until  one  by  one  the  possessions  of  that 
nation  were  wrested  from  them,  much  as  they  had  been  guned,  by  force, 
by  treaty,  or  by  mere  commercial  rivalry, — until  at  the  present  time 

•     *  Mttbnm'*  Oriental  Commeroe,  rol.  \.  p.  807. 
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there  remain  but  one  or  two  obscure  spots  in  the  East  where  their  au- 
thority retuns  a  shadow  of  existence;  and  the  sole  testimonj  to  their 
once  proud  and  prosperous  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
thousands  of  their  hybrid  descendants  scattered  through  the  suburbs  of. 
some  of  the  large  cities  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  eastern  seas. 

If  the  Dutch  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  acting  as  pioneers 
to  the  direct  trade  of  Europe  with  the  East,  they  may  at  any  rate  boast 
of  haying  extended  their  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  any  other  nation 
of  continental  Europe,  and  of  having  brought  their  traffic  with  the 
p:}ople  of  the  many  lands  eastwards  of  the  Cape  to  a  prosperity  it  had 
i^eyer  previously  known.  Shrewd,  calculatii:^,  patient,  and  industrious, 
the  Dutch  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  shine  as  traders;  whilst  their  rivals,, 
the  Portuguese,  were  more  engrossed  by  politics,  by  ambition,  and  by 
religious  bigotry. 

For  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  Cape  route  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  were 
content  to  act  as  carriers  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  plied  annually  be-> 
tween  Lisbon  and  other  European  ports.  Whilst  thus  engaged  they 
could  not  fail  to  learn  much  concerning  the  marvellous  wealth  of  India; 
and  prompted  by  the  glowing  accounts  related,  of  those  distant  but 
wonderful  places,  a  number  of  Dutch  merchants  united,  and  dispatched 
several  vessels  in  succeeding  years  to  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
to  the  China  seas  by  way  of  the  north.  It  is  needless  to  relate  how 
these  attempts  ffidled ;  but  the  indirect  result  was,  that  the  Dutch  sue* 
oeeded  in  navigating  the  southern  seas,  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
new  highway  by  thet  Cape  to  open  a  trading  communication  with  the 
many  islands  and  countries  of  the  East,  where  they  not  only  met  with 
no  opposition  &om  the  natives,  but  found  every  where  a  marked  friend-» 
liness  and  disposition  t0  baxter  with  them. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  1596  that  the  first  Dutch  fleet  of  four  ships, 
well  freighted  with  coin  and  European  commodities,  sailed  from  the 
Texe]>  under  the  cqmmand  of  Cornelius  Houtman.^  This  was  followed 
by  other  adventurers, from  Rotterdam  and  Zealand ;  and  on  the  return 
of  the  first  ships  in  the  following  year,  laden  with  the  most  costly  and 
profitable  oangoes,  many  other  fleets  sought  the  same  good  fortune,  and 
the  Dutch  commerce  with  India,  sealed  as  it  was  by  the  formation  of 
two  distinct  trading  companies,  became  henceforth  a  great  fiEust 

In  1602  the  difierent  bodies  of  merchants  interested  in  these  under-* 
takings^  uniting  in  one  body,  made  common  cause,  and  under  the  titla 
of  the  "Dutch  East  India  Company,"  received  a  charter  of  incorpora^ 

*  Hilbum's  Oriental  Commerooi  vok  ii.  p,  8^7« 
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tion  from  the  Stoies-Oeneral,  to  continue  in  force  for  twenty^ne  years* 
This  gSTe  them  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade ;  whilst  the 
goyemment  stipulated  in  return  for  a  duty  of  three  per  cent  on  all  their 
exports,  and  a  moderate  share  in  their  capital,  which  at  that  time 
amounted  to  600,000^ 

Acting  in  common  concert,  and  pursuing  the  most  Tigorous  and 
prompt  measure^  the  new  corporation  established  themselves  in  many 
parts  of  the  Indian  seas.  Before  the  expiration  of  a  dozen  years,  the 
Dutch,  in  spite  of  the  secret  and  open  opposition  of  the  Portuguese, 
had  succeeded  in  forming  settlements  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Western  and 
Eastern  India,  Pegu,  Burmah,  Cambodia,  Siam,  Cochin-China^  Ji^Muiy 
and  many  other  islands. 

The  acquisition  of  Jaya^  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from 
aU  the  spice-islands ;  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  goyemment  of 
India  at  the  newly-erected  city  of  Batayia  in  Java;  and  lastly,  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  European  possessions  in  Ceylon,  followed  in  rapid  sue- 
ceesion ;  and  though  these  successes  were  clouded  with  the  cruel  and 
unjustifiable  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,  their  prosperity  re- 
ceived no  check;  and  for  the  time  it  appeared  that  Holland  was  to  enjoy 
the  supreme  monopoly  of  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  oriental  ^ 
commerce. 

So  proflperous  were  the  affiurs  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East,  that  at  this 
time  (1653)  the  declared  value  of  the  homeward  cargoes  had  risen  fr^om 
one  million  to  four  millions  of  florins.  Their  merdiantmen  numbered 
tiiirty  sail;  whilst  fleets  of  many  armed  vessels,  mounting  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  guns,  served  to  protect  their  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  Uy 
harass  that  of  the  English,  who  were  now  their  only  formidable  rivals. 
Their  military  establishment  consisted  of  six  thousand  European  troops, 
well  disciplined  and  officered)  besides  a  large  body  of  native  militia 
commanded  by  Hollanders. 

The  jealous  and  cautions  policy  of  the  Dutch  made  them  view  with 
the  utmost  alarm  every  step  taken  by  the  British.  No  pains  were 
spared  to  imbue  the  natives  with  feelings  inimical  to  the  English  factors; 
and  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred,  they  seized  upon  it  to  expdr 
the  latter  fr^m  any  participation  in  the  commerce  of  those  seas.  For 
a  time  it  seems  this  policy  succeeded  to  the  utmost:  the  affinrs  ol 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  wore  a  most  prosperous  iqppearance, 
though  hampered  by  very  heavy  payments  to  the  government  upon 
each  renewal  of  their  charter,  and  the  cost  of  large  armaments  dispatched 
against  the  Englidi  in  those  seas.  At  the  condusion  of  the  war  with* 
Great  Britain  their  shipments  home  were  valued  annually  at  about 
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S6fiO(X.,  oonssting  chiefly  of  tea,  coffee,  Elpices,  ffagar,  saKpetre,  dotiiB, 
and  fliHc.  The  sale  of  these  generally  realised  1,700,000?.;  or  one 
hnndred  per  cent  on  the  invoice  or  dedared  Talne,  and  probably  two 
htmdred  per  cent  on  the  prime  cost. 

The  expense  of  their  various  establishments  in  the  East  at  this  time 
amocmted  to  about  630,000?.,  to  meet  which  local  revenues  gave  them 
nearty  500,000?.,  the  balance  having  to  be  provided  from  the  profits  of 
l^e  company,  and  which  it  was  believed,  after  paying  all  foreign  and 
home  charges,  left  a  clear  iniBion  sterling  annually. 

The  war  which  broke  out  between  England  and  the  States-Qeneral 
in  1790  heralded  the  downfall  of  that  supremacy  which  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  maintained.  The  British 
had  since  the  previous  hostilities  greatly  strengthened  themselves  in 
India;  and  now  that  war  was  again  declared,  the  most  active  steps  were 
taken  to  expel  their  old  antagonists  from  their  many  strongholds. 
Ceylon,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Malacca,  and  other  place?  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English ;  and  although  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  many  of  these 
w^f e  given  up  to  their  former  masters,  it  was  but  for  a  brief  period. 
On  the  re-«ommenoement  of  hostilities  in  1804  they  were  figain  taken 
possession  of;  and  finally,  in  1811,  the  last  and  most  important  of  all, 
Batovia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  to  be,  however,  again  given, 
up  by  treaty  to  Holland ;  and  this  now  remains  the  sole  remnant  of 
the  <moe  proud  and  valuable  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  attention  of  the  French  was  directed  to  the  trade  with  India 
by  Fronds  I.,  and  subsequently  by  Henry  III. ;  but  no  attempt  to  take 
any  pari  in  that  commerce  appears  to  have  been  made  until  eariy  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  then  so  badly  managed  wer^  the  various  com^- 
panics  which  were  formed  for  the  purpose,  so  ill>equipped  were  their 
ships,  and  so  unfortunate  the  results  of  most  of  the  voyages;  that  it 
was  not  until  1665  any  decided  footing  was  obtained  in  the  East.  Tho 
company  then  forn]ied  under  a  royal  charter  from  Louis  XIT.  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  in  l^e  Islands  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mauri* 
t^us.  Thenee  e3rpe<fitions  were  dispatched  to  Sttrat,  Masulipatam,  St. 
Thora6,  and  Pondicherry.  At  the  latter  place  a  permanent  estabtish'- 
ment  was  made,  a  fort  erected,  factories  built,  and  eventually  the  seat 
of  the  French  government  in  India  was  firmly  established  there. 

A  trade  was  also  opened  with  China,  whence  the  French  carried 
home  some  viduable  cargoes  of  teas  and  s9k&  The  latter  goods,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  alarmed  &e  French  manufacturers,  who  protested 
so  loudly  against'  t^s  brandi  of  the  India  trade,  that  the  gi^ods  wer6 
prohibited^  and  thus  a  very  jirolifie  somnoe  of  profit  was  lost  to  tiiem.-  • 
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Up  to  1730  ihe  affairs  of  the  French  company  wore  an  uncertain 
aspect :  daring  seyeral  years  they  had  failed  to  dispatch  a  single  ship 
,to  the  East;  their  finances  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  despite 
their  privileges  and  immunities,  they  found  it  extremely  difficulty  and 
at  times  quite  impossible, .  to  meet  aU  their  monetary  engagements. 
About  this  time,  howerer,  more  eneigy  appears  to  have  been  infused 
into  their  proceedings ;  their  fleets  became  more  regular  in  their  de- 
parture and  return,  and  from  three  or  four,  they  gradually  extended 
to  a  doasen,  all  of  which  returned  home  most  profitably  laden. 

The  growth  of  the  French  power  in  the  Indian  peninsula;  the 
close  alliance  of  their  commander  with  the  Oreat  Mogul  and  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot^  and  the  subsequent  hostilities  with  the  British  forces 
in  India^  are  aU  matters  which  relate  to  history,  and  will  be  found  de- 
tailed in  their  proper  place.  The  result  of  the  various  struggles  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  English  and' French  compani^  were  engaged 
between  the  years  1740  and  1779,  was  the  all  but  total  loss  of  the 
French  possessions  in  continental  India. 

In  1780  the  French  trade  to  the  eastern  seas  was  thrown  open  to 
private  enterprise,  which  seems  to  have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  mer- 
cantile interest  of  that  country ;  for  we  find  that  from  six  or  seven 
vessels  annually,  as  many  as  thirty-eight  were  in  the  year  1783  dis- 
patched to  India,  bringing  home  large  cargoes  from  the  Mauritius,  Ben- 
gal, Pondicherry,  Mozambique,  Batavia,  and  China.  This  freedom  was, 
however,  cancelled  in  1785,  under  the  pretext  that  the  goods  brought 
home  were  ill-selected  and  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  countay. 
The  new  company,  though  prosperous  in  its  affairs,  did  not  long  enjoj 
the  new  privileges ;  for  in  1790  the  National  Assembly  declared,  that 
in  two  years  from  that  date  the  Indian  trade  should  again  be  thrown 
open  to  the  private  merchants  of  the  country,  and  thus  it  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  day. 

Pondicheny,  Carrical,  and  other  possessions  in  the  peninsula,  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the  war  which  followed.  In  1810 
the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  captured;  the  former. has 
since  been  restored  to  them  by  treaty,  and  this,  and  the  inconsiderable 
settlement  of  Mah6,  are  now  the  only  French  possessions  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope. 

'  Denmark  as  early  as  the  year  1615  entered  upon  the  trade  to 
India ;  a  few  vessels  were  equipped  by  an  association  at  Copenhagen* 
and  dispatched  .to  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  valuable. freight.  Four  years  after  this  the  Danish  settle- 
ment of  Tranquebar  was  formed,  and  a  regular  trade  opened  with 
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many  places  on  that  coadt  and  with  the  Moluccas.  The  Danish  Com* 
panj  had  their  charter  renewed  on  several  occasions  with  increased 
powers  and  privileges;  among  others,  the  right  of  making  treaties^  ^and 
raising  troops  for  the  defence  of  tiieir  factories. 

Between  the  years  1732  and  1753  they  dispatched  sixty  ships  to 
India  and  China,  of  which  not  less  than  thirteen  were  wrecked  or 
burnt,  the  remainder  returning  with  valuable  cargoes.^ 

At  this  time  the  Danish  trade  to  India  and  China  appears  to  -have 
amounted  to  about  82,000/.  a  year,  leaving  the  company  a  dear  annual 
gain  of  21,000/.  During  the  eleven  years  ending  1806,  the  value  of 
the  entire  trade  between  Denmark  and  the  Indian  ports  was,  of  £u* 
ropean  goods  shipped  outwards  57,000/.  per  annum,  and  that  of  mer- 
chandise imported  104,000/.  a  year.  The  hostilities  which  took  place 
in  Europe  in  1807,  ending  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  cap-^ 
ture  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Lord  Nelson,  were  followed  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  year  by  the  (sJl  of  Tranquebar  and  Serampore,  which  from  that 
time  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  the  trade  of  the 
Danes  with  India  having  declined  to  the  freighting  of  one  or  two  ships 
annually. 

When  India  first  became  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  does 
not  clearly  appear  from  any  historical  records :  some  writers  hava 
alleged  that  it  was  not  unknown  to  western  Europe  even  in  the  time' 
of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  Phcenicians 
traded  with  Spain,  Cornwall,  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  account 
seems  to  be  plausible  enough.  William  of  Malmesbuiy  relates,  that  in 
die  year  883  of  the  Christian  era,  Sighelmus,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in 
Dorsetshire,  was  sent  by  King  Alfr^  to  Rome  with  presents  to  the 
Pope,  and  thence  to  the  East  Indies,  ix)  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Meliapour,  and  that  by  his  means  the  English  people  obtained  their 
first  impression  of  the  riches  of  Hindostan. 

For  many  years  aU  intercourse  with  the  East  Indies  was  carried  on 
by  an  overland  route,  identically  the  same  as  that  which  has  recently 
been  so  profitably  opened  through  Egypt ;  and  during  that  time  England 
was  chiefly  supplied  with  oriental  produce  by  a  ship  which  went  once 
a  year  to  Venice,  and  brought  thence  a  cargo  which  her  owners  sold  at 
an  enormous  profit.^ 

Thus  the  trade  continued  until  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  passage, 
when  the  English  merchants  drew  their  supplies  from  Lisbon,  and 
where  doubtless  their  impressions  of  the  magnitude  of  this  commerce. 

•  Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  872. 
^  ^  Ditto,  ToL  i  intioduotioB* 
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beoame  greatly  'wrou^fc  upon  by  the  vast  «tore0  of  ptMoiw  oMBmodi* 
ties  vhieh  xnet  tbeir  view. 

It  was  nearly  the  ^od  of  the  fifteenth  oeooitary  before  the  RngiiA^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Henry  YII.,  «btempted  to  take  any  part  in  thia 
Taluable  trade;  but  endeaToois  both  in  his  time  and  that  of  his 
son  Henry  YJU.  proved  abortive ;  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  vho  fitted 
out  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense  in  1577,  was  destined  to  be  the 
first  to  open  any  direct  communication  with  the  East  Indies.  Having 
sailed  throngh  the  Straits  of  Magellan^  he  touched  at  Teniate^  one  ^ 
the  MohiccaSy  to  whose  king  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  his  war 
with  the  sovereign  of  Tidore.  In  return  for  this  &VDur  the  monardi 
of  Teraate  agreed  to  supply  the  English  with  all  the  cloves  expected 
from  his  country.  Sir  Francis  accordingly  took  a  considerable  cargo 
of  that  spice  on  board,  and  in  Felnraary  1580  sailed  far  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  by  the  way  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope;  having  thus  not  only  established  his  reputation 
as  being  the  first  person  who  had  sailed  round  the  wcHrld,  but  also  fasr- 
ing  gained  the  credit  of  opening  a  direct  oommerdal  commnnieation 
between  England  and  the  East. 

The  enterprise  of  Caption  Gavendishy  who  made  a  voyage  romid 
the  w<xld  in  concert  with  Drake,  though  undertaken  n^ie  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  with  whom  £n|^aiid 
was  then  at  war,  than  for  any  other  purpose,  afforded  such  an  insight 
into  the  trade  of  India,  that  a  company  of  British  merchants  deter« 
mined  to  attempt  a  voyage  direct  to  India  by  way  of  the  Gape  of 
Qood  Hope,  in  defiance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  claimed  the  exdnsive 
right  of  trading  by  that  route.  They  accordingly  dispatched  four  ships, 
but  with  imfortunate  results.  The  design,  however,  was  not  abandoned, 
and  some  private  ships  of  war  having  captured  a  large  Portugueae 
carrack  called  the  Madre  di  Dio9  of  1600  tons  burden,  they  brought 
her  into  Dartmouth,  Her  caigo,  which  consisted  of  spices,  caliooes, 
silks,  gold,  pearls,  China-ware^  and  other  valuables,  by  a  modesate 
computation  was  said  to  be  worth  upwards  of  150,000^  sterling ;  and 
the  possession  of  this  prise  encouraged  the  English  to  renew  their 
4ittempts  to  the  East  Indies. 

In  September  1599  the  merchants  of  London  resolved  to  fottn  % 
company  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  India  direct,  and  the  aom  of 
30,1331  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  queen  wm  petitioned  for  a 
charter,  which  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  was  granted,  and  they 
were  accordingly  incorporated  under  the  title  of  "the  Qovemor  and  Gom- 
j>any  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.**    They  were 
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permitted  to  use  a  oommon  seal,  and  obtidned  the  exdnsive  right  of 
trading  with  India  by  sea  ior  the  tenn  of  fifteen  years*  They  were 
empowered  to  make  bfe^aws,  and  inflict  punishment  both  corporal 
and  peouniarj.  They  were  also  allowed  to  export  goods  duty  free, 
and  were  be^e  endowed  with  many  other  important  privilegea. 

In  consequence  of  this  charter  the  merchants  began  to  raise  a  joint 
stock  for  the  execution  of  their  design,  which  became  so  popular,  that 
in  a  veiy  short  time  as  much  as  72,000^.  was  paid  into  the  treasurer's 
hands.  A  fleet  of  fire  ships  was  dispatched  under  the  command  of 
detain  James  Lancaster,  who  was  fomished  with  letters  and  presents 
from  the  queen  to  the  kings  of  Acheen  and  Bantam.  The  fleet  sailed 
from  Engkod  in  February  1601,  and  arrived  at  Acheen  in  June  of  the 
following  year,  where  Lancaster  was  received  with  marked  distinction. 
They  fonned  a  treaty,  and  having  left  factors  both  there  and  at  Bantam, 
aaiied  for  England,  and  arrived  in  the  Downs,  after  a  prosperous  voyage^ 
on  the  11th  of  September  1603,  having  taken  possession  .of  the  island 
of  Si.  Helena  (m  their  way  home. 

In  1606  Captain  Hawkins  was  dispatched  with  the  Dragon  and 
Bedor  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas ;  but  having  experienced  much  op- 
position from  the  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  all  of  whom  held 
settlements  in  those  parts,  the  Hector  proceeded  to  Surat;  and  Hawkins, 
having  succeeded  in  reaching  Agra,  presented  the  letters  which  he 
carried  from  King  James  I.  to  the  Great  Mogul,  by  whom  he  was 
Davourably  received,  and  who  granted  him  permission  to  establish  a 
mctory  at  Surat. 

Several  other  voyages  were  undertaken,  which  were  eminently  suc- 
erasfttl ;  and  the  profits  divided  were  so  considerable,  that  the  Company 
were  able  to  increase  their  capital  by  25  per  cent.  In  1609,  having 
been  much  interfered  with  by  private  traders,  although  the  fifteen  years 
of  their  charter  had  not  expired,  they  petitioned  the  king  for  its  re- 
newal, which  the  monarch  readily  acceded  to.  Further  to  prevent  any 
apprehensions  that  might  be  entertained  of  private  traders  superseding 
their  powers  by  licenses  obtained  from  the  crown,  it  was  expressly 
ataled,  that  none  should  be  given  without  the  consent  of  the  Company. 
It  was,  however,  stated,  that  notwithstanding  these  privileges,  if  the 
iarade  should  not  be  found  profitable  to  the  realm,  such  exclusive  privi- 
leges were  to  cease  and  determine  aftw  three  years'  warning. 

At  this  period,  when  their  trade  had  become  extensive,  the  East 
India  Company  began  to  feel  the  want  of  one  great  advantage  which 
the  other  nations  who  traded  to  the  East  enjoyed ;  for  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  had  harbours  of  which  they  were  the  absolute  masters, 
and  which  were  defended  by  fortifications  well  garrisoned ;  and  the 
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Dutch  had  also  begun  to  fortifj  themselves  in  different  places.  The 
ships  of  the  English  had  hitherto  been  necessarily  exposed  to  many 
annoyances,  and  were  often  excluded  from  the  eastern  ports  by  the 
hostility  of  the  other  powers,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
their  forts,  could  exclude  them  from  the  harbours  at  their  pleasure. 
The  East  India  Company  soon  became  convinced  by  experience,  that 
in  the  distant  regions  to  which  their  vessels  were  sent^  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  support  their  rights  by  the  exhibition  of  power, 
and  they  determined,  accordingly,  to  have  a  fleet  of  their  own. 

In  1615,  the  king,  upon  an  application  from  the  Company,  sent  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  by  whom  he  was 
very  £ftVourably  received,  and  who  ratified  with  him  a  commercial 
.treaty,  by  which  the  English  gained  many  important  advantages. 

Captain  Keeling,  who  commanded  one  of  the  ships  that  sailed  with 
»     fiir  Thomas  Hoe,  arrived  at  Cranganore  in  1616,  and  obtained  permis^ 
sioD  to  trade  and  erect  a  factozy  there. 

The  Dutch  saw  with  dismay  the  rapid  advance  of  the  English  in 
the  trade  to  India,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  harass  and  distress 
them,  breaking  out  at  last  into  open  hostilities,  seizing  the  English 
factors  at  Jacatra,  and  destroying  their  factory.  King  James,  with  a 
view  to  repress  these  outrages,  granted  a  commission  to  sail  to  the 
Indian  seas  with  several  armed  vessels  to  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who,  on  his 
arrival  at  B^tam,  being  joined  by  the  Company's  ships,  had  thirteen 
sail  under  his  command,  and  with  these  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet 
Another  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  again  worsted; 
and  though  they  were  afterwards  favoured  with  partial  successes,  thgr 
never  after  this  time  appear  to  have  been  able  to  arrest  the  onwaid 
progress  of  the  British  in  those  seas. 

The  period  to  which  the  Company's  stock  had  been  limited  ex- 
pired in  1617,  when  a  fresh  subscription  was  opened;  and  so  ea^er 
were  persons  of  all  ranks  to  participate  in  the  large  profits  that  had 
resulted  from  the  Company's  operations,  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,629,040^.  was  underwritten  by  dukes,  earls,  knights,  judges,  oounteises, 
.  doctors  of  divinity  and  physic,  merchants,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands. 

Surat  and  Bantam  were  selected  by  the  Directors  as  the  principal 
seats  of  their  trade,  and  all  the  out-stations*  in  the  possession  of  the 
Company  were  placed  under  the  control  of  their  governors. 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  colossal  trade  which  was 
afterwards  to  absorb  every  other  in  the  East,  but  which  none  at 
that  time  could  foresee,  and  which  few  even  now  can  rightly  compre- 
hend 
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Oa  the  2d  of  Febrnary,  1634,  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Mogul  for  the  Company  to  trade  in  the  province  of  Bengal ;  a  license 
of  which  advantage  was  at  once  token,  and  which  erentnally  proTod  of 
great  national  importance. 

This  permission  was  soon  followed  by  the  acqnintion  of  the  town 
of  Madras,  where  factories  and  fortifications  were  erected  nnder  the 
name  of  Fort  St.  George ;  on  erery  mde  fresh  connexions  were  formed, 
new  branches  of  commerce  were  opened.  At  this  period  the  ships  of 
the  Company  ceased  to  make  their  accustomed  circuitous  voyages  of 
barter  from  port  to  port,  which  had  entailed  great  delay  and  heavy 
expense.  They  now  made  their  course  direct  to  Calcutta  or  Madras, 
between  which  ports  and  the  minor  places  of  resort,  the  traffic,  or 
country  trade,  was  henceforth  carried  on  by  small  native  craft 


From  acoounts  which  Were  mode  public  in  1676,  it  appeared  that 
the  Company'B  afbirs  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  They  employed 
from  30  to  35  ships  of  between  300  and  600  tons  burden,  whidi  car- 
ried out  annually  bullion  to  the  value  of  320,000/.,  and  woollen  and 
other  goods  worth  1 00,0002.  Their  returns  consisted  of  pepper,  indigo, 
eilka,  raw  and  manufactured,  calicoes,  &c.,  which  produced  860,000/. 
The  cost  of  their  factories,  garrisons,  <kc  in  India  was  60,000/.  The 
vdue  of  the  various  kiods  of  eastern  produce  consumed  annually  in 
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England  at  this  period  was,  calicoes,  160^000^  ;  silks^  30,0001.  ^  pep- 
per, 6,000Z. ;  indigo  and  drugs,  15,000/. ;  saltpetre,  30,000/. 

In  1686,  a  fresh  charter,  being  the  sixth,  was  granted  on  a  far  more 
extended  basis,  rights  being  conceded  to  them  which  had  before  been 
dei^ed ;  such  as  the  privilege  of  making  war,  coining  monej,  Jcc  The 
accounts  of  the  association  shew  that  their  profits  then  amounted  to  a 
clear  100,000/.  a  year. 

The  importations  of  Indian  silks  and  calicoes  had  now  so  greatlj 
increased,  that  the  English  weavers  grew  alarmed  lest  their  occupation 
should  be  taken  from  them ;  and  so  great  was  the  clamour,  and  so 
general  the  wear  of  such  goods,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit for  the  juture,  all  importations  of  these  goods. 

The  incorporation  of  a  new  trading  company,  their  diqmtea  with 
the  old  body,  and  their  final  amalgamation  under  one  general  constitu- 
tion and  charter,  were  the  events  of  the  next  few  years.  At  the  union 
of  these  two  corporations,  it  appeared  that  the  old  company  was  pos- 
sessed of  factories  and  forts  in  Arabia,  Persia,  at  twenty-four  plaoea 
on  the  west  coast  of  India,  at  twelve  places  along  the  eastern  coast, 
at  twelve  places  in  Bengal,  on  the  Malay  peninsula  at  eight  places  ; 
also  at  many  spots  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  otheir 
eastern  islands. 

In  1753  the  Company  obtained  a  fresh  charter  for  thirty-three  yeara^ 
comprising  all  the  previous  piivileges,  political  and  commercial.  Their 
trade  at  this  time  appears  to  have  occupied  thirteen  to  fifteen  ships, 
annually  carrying  out  merchandise  and  treasure  to  the  value  of 
500,000/.,  and  bringing  back  goods  worth  1,500,000/. 

From  this  period  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
commercial  operations  of  the  East  India  Company  advanced  with 
rapid  and  gigantic  strides.  By  what  means  and  in  what  manner  is 
related  elsewhere.  The  expense  of  long  and  dangerous  wars  with  native 
powers,  the  confusion  and  n^lect  into  which  their  affidrs  appear  to 
have  been  plunged  during  this  period,  entailed  upon  the  Company 
many  heavy  liabilities,  which  required  all  their  commercial  resources 
to  enable  them  to  meet.  From  mere  factors  and  shipping  clerks,  their 
aerviants  had  become  collectors  of  revenue,  councillors,  and  judges ; 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  temptations  of  every  kind,  the  common 
Impulse  appeared  to  b.e  a  wide-spread  scramble  for  wealth,  regardless 
of  the  Company's  interests.  Fortunes  were  realised  in  a  few  yeats  hj 
all  who  could  brave  the  climate  and  the  mode  of  life;  the  lowest  ap- 
pointments in  the  service  were  regarded  as  a  certain  road  to  wealth; 
and  thus,  whilst  its  servants  of  all  grades  reaped  an  abundant  harvest 
of  rupees,  the  Company  found  itself  badly  served;  its  enormous  reve- 
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nn^  and  valuable  conaignments  suffering  frova  tlie  neglect  and  oupidity 
of  those  whose  time  was  deroted  to  their  own  private  ends,  instead 
of  the  service  of  the  directors  The  Company's  dividend  was  reduced 
from  12^  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  per  annum;  and  owing  to  this  state  of 
things,  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  abuses  was  sent  out  to  India, 
though  with  very  sorry  results. 

Despite  the  annoyances  and  losses  to  which  their  trade  was  sub- 
jected from  the  French  privateers,  and  the  misconduct  of  sq  many  of 
their  officials^  the  mercantile  operations  of  the  Company  had  sensibly 
increased  during  this  period.  Their  exports  to  India,  including  bul- 
lion, now  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  sterling;  and  their  ship- 
ments hiHnewards  to  five  millions;  giving  employment  to  between  thirty 
and  fiMrty  ships  of  large  tonnage. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  was  at  this  time  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Company's  troops,  and  retained  by  them  until  made  over  to  the  crown 
a  few  years  afterwards;  during  the  time  of  this  occupancy,  the  trade  in 
cinnamon  formed  an  important  item  in  the  Company's  transactions, 
leaving,  as  it  did  in  those  days,  an  ample  margin  for  profit. 

The  progress  of  tha  Indian  trade  up  to  the  date  of  the  general 
peace  was  not  of  a  very  marked  character.  The  unsettled  state  of  po* 
litical  afl^rs  throughout  the  world,  the  difficulties  always  existing 
during  a  time  of  war  in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse  with  remote 
countries,  added  to  the  jealous  restrictions  placed  upon  private  enter- 
prise in  all  that  related  to  British  India^  tended  to  retard  the  natural 
growth  of  this  lucrative  trade,  and  for  a  long  period  confined  it  within 
a  comparatively  narrow  compass. 

From  the  year  ISOO  to  ISIO,  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  into 
and  exported  from  Great  Britain,  from  and  to  India,  actually  decreased 
by  two  millions  sterling;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 


i 

EXPOBTS  TO  BmOLAVD. 

Ihtobts  into  IirpiA. 

Yeabs. 

Goods. 

Ballion. 

Total. 

Company's 

trade. 

PriTitte 

trade. 

ToUI. 

1800—1 
1  1802-3 
'  1804-5 

180*-7 
180S-9 
1809—10 

1,869,862 
2,288,578 
2,005,171 
2,550,2n 
2,124,046 
1,894,045 

£ 
583,471 

1,722,085 

1,952,651 

0                0 

•  • 

•  • 

£ 
2,453,383 

4,010,663 

3,957,822 

2,650,271 

2,194,046 

1,894,045 

£ 
7,595,181 

6,069,636 

5,260,521 

5,181,120 

5,746,021 

6,977,280 

£ 
2,721,411 

8,580,103 

2,776,814 

1,745,285 

2,278,889 

2,247,760 

£ 
10,316,592 

9,649,739 

8,087,885 

6,926,405 

8,024,860 

8,225,040 
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Taking  a  period  of  fifty  yean  up  to  this  date,  we  gather  from  offi- 
cial documents  that  the  value  of  the  Company's  import  trade  firom 
India  and  China  amounted  in  that  time  to  221,964,498/.,  having  cost 
106,324,066/.;  and  that,  after  deducting  all  commercial  charges  be- 
longing to  the  above,  a  clear  profit  was  left  of  87,980,337^.  The 
principal  articles  on  which  this  gain  arose  were  teas,  raw  silk,  Bengal 
and  Corah  piece-goods,  or  cloths,  sugar,  pepper,  saltpetre,  and  indigo. 

The  ships  in  the  service  of  the  Company  prior  to  the  general  peace 
numbered  104,  their  capacity  amounting  to  90,272  tons,  and  manned 
by  7000  seamen;  their  sixe  ranged  from  1200  tons  to  500. 

The  Company's  factories  at  this  time  numbered  twenty-four  in  the 
Bengal  presidency;  twelve  within  the  limits  of  the  Madras  government; 
sixteen  within  that  of  Bombay;  and  about  a  dozen  others  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  in  China,  and  in  Persia.' 

From  the  date  of  the  earliest  establishment  of  the  Company  in  India, 
some  few  private  individuals  had  at  various  times  settled  within  their 
territories  for  purposes  of  local  traffic.  Fortunes  were  realised  by  them 
with  but  few  exceptions;  although  tiie  Company's  privileges  enabled 
them  to  forbid  private  merchants  from  participating  in  the  trade  with 
the  mother-country. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rigid  exdusiveness  arose  through  the 
commanders  and  officers  of  the  Company's  ships,  who  were,  by  an  old 
custom,  permitted  the  free  use  of  about  sixty  tons  of  room  in  each  ship 
homeward-bound,  and  ninety-six  tons  outward;  and  which  privilege 
they  usually  sold  to  the  private  merchants  on  very  favourable  terms. 
The  unprivileged  traders,  unable  to  remit  their  gains  to  England,  with 
the  limited  exception  just  noticed,  by  any  other  means  than  Com- 
pany's bills,  found  this  channel  of  remittance  far  too  limited  for  them, 
as  the  dominion  and  intercourse  of  the  British  in  India  extended  on 
every  side;  and  by  degrees  fell  back  upon  such  means  of  trade  or  re- 
mittance as  existed  with  continental  Europe. 

The  renewed  charter  of  1793  provided  for  this  anomalous  state  of 
things,  by  allowing  private  merchants  to  ship  goods  to  England  in 
Company's  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  3000  tons  a  year,  at  the  fixed  rates 
of  51,  per  ton  outwards,  and  15L  homewards,  in  time  of  peace.  This 
new  regulation  enabled  the  growing  commercial  interest  of  the  presi- 
dencies to  enlarge  their  transactions;  and  ultimately,  when  members  of 
the  civil  and  military  services  were  induced  to  join  in  commercial  un- 
dertakings, the  stipulated  amount  of  tonnage  .wa9  greatly  exceeded  long 

• 
*  Milbume*f  Oriental  Coznmeroe,  toL  i.  part  1,  introduotioii. 
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prvriouBlf  to  the  relaxation  which  took  place  m  the  restrictions  upon 
private  commercial  enterprise. 

The  relaxation  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  in  1814  formed 
a  new  and  important  era  in  the  history  of  Indian  commerce.  Up  to 
this  date  European  settiera  in  the  three  presidencies  were  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  jealougj,  and  only  permitted  to  locate  themselves  hj 
special  license,  obtained  with  considerable  difBculty.  A  few  merchants 
had  settled  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  members  of  the  Company's  service.  At  that  period  com- 
merce and  banking  were  combined  operations,  concentrated  under  olia 
management;  for  there  were  then  no  banking  establishments;  and  the 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  company  made  use  of  the  mer- 
cantile firms  as  depoutaries  for  ^eir  savings.  In  this  way  the  old 
houses  Iiad  always  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  at  their  command, 
and  but  seldom  needed  to  applyfor  finanual  aid  to  their  banians  (na- 
tive capitalists),  whom  they  treated 
with  exceeding  hauteur;  and  these 
men,  millionaires  though  they 
were,  regarded  the  European  mer- 
chants with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
respect;  never  entering  their  of- 
fices without  putting  off  their 
shoes  at  the  door.  Even  the  junior 
clerk^  all  of  whom  were  English- 
men, were  looked  up  to  with  vene- 
ration, as  they  were  known  to  be 
expectant  partners  in  the  houses. 
From  the  fact  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  civil  servants 
and  the  then  merchants,  the  latter 
were  necessarily  admitted  as  equals 
into  the  first  society. 

The  amehorations  in  the  old 
commercial  restrictions  at  this  pe- 
riod were  not  long  in  producing 
results.  The  enormous  fortunes 
reaUsed  by  the  few  great  houses 
were  not  matters  of  secrecy;  and 

the  report  of  these  princely  results,  achieved,  in  most  cases,  within  a 
few  years,  induced  many  to  leave  England  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
share  of  their  good  fortune.     By  the  year  1820  a  number  of  new  firms 
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were  established,  some  with  a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  oiheos 
backed  by  large  consignments  of  manufactured  goods ;  and  these,  al- 
though treated  by  the  old  houses  as  interlopers,  and  jealously  exckided 
by  themselyes  and  the  services  from  society,  soon  became  conneetod  widi 
the  rich  banians^  who  readily  advanced  whatever  sums  were  needed  for 
carrying  out  their  commercial  plans.  In  scNone  cases  the  native  mil- 
lionaires were  admitted  as  partners  in  these  new  firms;  but  in  all  hi^ 
stances  treated  on  terms  of  equality  and  friendship. 

From  this  period  onwards  we  find  the  trade  between  India  and 
Great  Britain  rapidly  advancing  under  the  influence  of  this  partial  free- 
dom of  commerce.  The  larger  quantities  of  produce  which  the  private 
traders  brought  to  Europe  induced  an  increased  demand  in  Hindoatan 
for  goods  of  British  manufacture;;  and  though  the  shipments  from  Eng- 
land at  that  period  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  greatly-augmented  im^ 
ports  from  India,  they  nevertheless  reached  a  considefable  amount.* 

The  impetus  which  the  Indian  trade  received  on  the  opening  of  the 
ports  of  the  East  to  all  classes  was  not  without  its  evils ;  the  prospect 
of  rapid  fortunes  which  opened  out  to  the  many  new-comers  paved  the 
way  to  a  reddess  system  of  trading,  and  an  improvident  style  of  living, 
hitherto  unknown.  Merchants  invested  in  enormous  purchases,  not 
only  the  fiinda  of  their  native  capitalists,  but  those  of  persons  who  had 
placed  their  savings  in  their  hands,  as  in  the  safe  custody  of  bankers. 
Crowds  of  new  men  flocked  out  from  Liverpool,  Mandiester,  and  Glas- 
gow ;  men  whose  amount  of  capital  was  on  a-  like  scale  with  their  prin- 
ciple, and  who,  having  literally  nothing  to  lose,  indulged  in  the  iUusive 
hope  of  finding  something  to  gain. 

In  1830  and  the  following  year  commarcial  affairs  reached  a  crisis 

•  As  the  anoexed  tablo  will  shew : 


mroBta. 

Company*8  trade 

Frhate  ditto 

Total  import*     .    .    . 

xxFonn. 

Company's  trade      .... 
Ptivwte  ditto 

Total  exports     .    ,    . 

1 

1818-19. 

1822-23. 

1826^7. 

£ 
2,211,038 

6,701,847 

£ 
2,520,198 

6,677,887 

1,964,492 
5,186,983 

7,912,885 

8,197,680 

7,161476 

2,383,104 
8,085,344 

1,944,672 
8,441,468 

1,691,081 
7,881,169 

11,068,448 

10,386,130 

8,922,250 
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m  Oalcntla.  The  hoUownefls  of  the  fabric  reared  by  rash  speculators, 
demonstrated  itself  with  a  conyalsion  that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  its  effects.  Indigo,  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  all  had 
been  dealt^  or  rather  gambled  in,  to  an  extent  that  was  only  limited 
by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  fiirther  means  for  carrying  on 
the  game.  It  mattered  little  whose  funds  were  jeopardised.  The 
savings  of  the  veteran  officer,  thai  were  to  hare  purchased  promotion 
for  his  son ;  the  widow's  store ;  the  orphan's  sole  fbrtyne ;  the  private 
soldier's  pittance,  scraped  from  his  pay  and  prize-money;  aU  these  were 
converted  into  sugars,  shipped  home  in  the  shape  of  dyes,  or,  per- 
chance, sunk  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  an  indigo  fiu^oiy. 

The  bubble  burst,  scattering  ruin  and  desolation  amidst  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  helpless  victims.  None  were  prepared  for  the  catas- 
trophe, and  least  of  all  the  heartless  men  who  had  caused  the  mis- 
chief. They  were  not  moved ;  few  of  them  had  lost  much.  The 
storm  overtook  them  steeped  in  princely  luxuries,  deep  in  selfish  phy- 
deal  enjoyment.  Bankruptcy  stared  them  and  their  victims  in  the 
face;  but  how  different  the  result !  A  month  or  two  without  their 
race-horses,  their  dinner-parties^  and  their  ducal  establishments,  and 
the  Insolvent  Court  kindly  enabled  them  to  make  a  fresh  start,  as 
bold,  as  unabashed  as  ever ;  whilst  their  canstUtients  (i.  e,  their  vic- 
tims) became  pauperised,  and  dependent  upon  charity  for  a  subsistence. 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  Unwilling  to  snatch  a  single  lau- 
rel, however  faded,  however  stained,  from  the  brows  of  the  wearers,  I 
wiU  do  what  in  me  lies  to  render  tribute  to  the  fame  of  those  commer- 
cial Philistines,  the  *^  great  houses,"  as  they  were  called,  of  Calcutta. 

Foremost  among  these  stood  iAie  respectable  firm  of  Alexander  and 
Company,  who,  scorning  to  "pull-up"  for  any  insignificant  amount,  earned 
for  themselves  tiie  title  of  Alexanders  the  Oreat,  by  fiuHng  for  a  round 
sum  of  four  millions  sterling.  The  most  fitting  commentary  upon  the 
career  of  this  truly  princely  house  is  the  fact  of  its  dividend  amount- 
ing to  precisely  six  per  cent  of  its  liabilities !  In  other  words,  the 
"vdiiole  amount  saved  out  of  this  gigantic  wreck  was  240,000^.;  the 
sum  irrevocably  lost,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  was  the  property 
of  other  and  innocent  parties,  was  therefore  3,760,0002. ! 

Ferguson  and  Company's  liabilities  were  3,600,0002^  ;  Palmer  and 
Company  £uled  for  someUiing  under  3,000,00021  sterling ;  and  Mack- 
intoah  and  Company  were  involved  to  the  extent  of  2,500,0002. ;  but 
these  three  firms  rather  astonished  the  mercantile  world  of  those  days, 
by  paying  36^  per  cent,  30  per  cent,  and  14  per  cent,  ree^iectively. 
Altogether,  the  six  "  great  houses"  of  Calcutta  Hailed  for  an  aggregate 
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amount  of  neorljr  15,000,000/.  sterling ;  paying  among  them  on  aver- 
ago  of  five  shillingB  in  the  pound  ;  and  (Ktnsequently  entiling  on  their 
creditors  losaea  to  the  extent  of  1 1,250,OOW.  sterling  1' 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  immediate  reault  of  this  state  of 
things  t  I  have  stud  that,  personally,  the  great  defaulters  passed 
comfortably  through  the  wide  and  friendly  portals  of  the  Calcutta  In- 
solvent  Court.  Their  social  position  remained  as  good  as  evor ;  tite 
world  termed  them  unfortuntiie ;  from  the  governor -general  down- 
wards, they  were  greeted  with  all  the  sympathy  which  men  usuaDy 
shew  to  martyrs.  Commercially,  however,  they  had  lost  grwmd.  The 
native  banians  drew  tight  their  purse-strings ;  Hindoo  baboos  begaa 
to  shew  caution  ere  they  "  took  up"  a  new  house ;  oud  even  the  high 
civilians  and  military  officials  of  the  government  who  fraternised  so 
blandly  with,  who  dined  and  champaigned,  the  men  of  tifteen-million 
celebrity,  were  not  again  to  be  caught,  by  using  the  merchants  aa  their 
bankers. 

The  immediate  consequence  of 
these  disasters  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agra  Bonk,  chiefly  by- 
military  men  and  civil  servants^ 
with  branches  at  other  stations. 
The  success  of  this  one  establish- 
ment was  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bauk  of  Bengal,  with 
a  capital  of  half  a  million ;  one- 
fifth  of  the  shores  and  the  direc- 
tion being  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
government.  The  Union  Bank,  the 
North-western  Bauk  of  India,  and 
others,  quickly  followed,  opening 
up  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of 
Indian  commerce.  It  may  be  well 
to  notice  here,  as  tending  to  ex- 
pkun  the  final  results  of  mo«t  of 
these  new  nndertaWngs,  that  thesa 
institutions  could  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  oi  bonks,  and  might  with 
far  greater  propriety  have  been  denominated  "  loan  sodedes,"  tlieir 
business  having  been  almost  exclusively  confined  'to  the  granting  of 
loans  on  the  personal  security  of  the  negotiators,  with  some  collateral 
I  Calcutu  BsTiow,  toI.  ii.  p.  SIS, 
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secaritj  of  no  rerj  tangible  nature,  the  loans  being  mostly  repayable 
hj  instalmentB  covering  a  period  of  seyeral  years.  These  institutions, 
of  conrse,  found  no  lack  of  customers ;  their  transactions  grew  far  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  their  projectors.  More  capital  was  added  by 
issuing  fresh  shares,  which  were  divided  at  par  amongst  the  original 
proprietors ;  many  of  whom,  not  possessing  the  means  of  paying  the 
'^  calls**  on  them,  were  kindly  allowed  to  remain  indebted  to  the  bank 
for  the  amount  until  they  could  dispose  of  the  paper  to  a  profit^  which 
was  not  then  a  difficult  matter,  seeing  they  had  been  worked  up  to  a 
considerable  premium. 

Whilst  this  was  the  course  of  the  banking  establishments,  let  us 
see  how  fared  the  many  new  houses  which  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old  firms — the  fifteen-million-men  of  1830-1.  Mercantile  credit  was 
no  longer  on  the  old  basb ;  it  had  been  shaken  too  deeply  to  be  again 
replaced  as  it  stood  before.  Many  of  the  most  wealthy  banians  had 
sufiered  very  severely  by  the  above  fedlures ;  and  most  of  them  with- 
drew their  remaining  capital  from  such  hazardous  risks.  The  game 
was^  however,  taken  up  by  an  inferior  class  of  natives ;  men  of  fur 
less  means,  but  possessed  of  ability,  and  some  amount  of  credit  among 
their  countrymen.  These  new  banians  had  the  game  pretty  much  in 
their  own  hands,  for  the  new  houses  were  mostly  in  their  power.* 
Although  many  of  these  had  been  mere  sircars,  or  accountants,  they 
assumed  airs  which  their  more  wealthy  predecessors  had  never  taken 
on  themselves;  they  treated  their  European  connections  not  only  with 
contemptuous  disregard,  but  often  with  much  insolence.  The  Hindoo 
star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  these  men  made  the  most  of  it. 

So  little  Calcutta  credit  was  there  at  that  time  left  to  the  English 
merchants,  with  a  few  solid  exceptions,  that  they  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  have  made  a  purchase  of  produce  without  the  interven- 
tion of  their  banians,  had  they  desired  to  make  the  experiment.  But 
this  is  never  attempted;  no  one  buys  or  sells  save  through  their 
banian,  who  is  broker,  banker,  manager,  and  every  thing  else,  to  these 
new  firms.  The  profit  of  the  agent  comes,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
out  of  iiis  brokerage,  interest,  and  commissions.  There  are  means,  far 
more  ample  than  such  for  realising  handsome  returns.  To  wit ;  the 
firm  are  desirous  of  shipping  100  tons  of  sugar,  and  apply  to  their 
banian,  who  at  once  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  and  produces  a  sample 
from  the  bazaar  which  can  be  had  for  nine  rupees  the  maimd.^ 
The  partner  sees  at  once  that  the  quality  is  equal  to  but  eight  ru- 
pees and  a. fraction;  but  he  is  largely  in  the  banian's  books,  and 

*  A  Bengal  weight  equal  to  82  Uml  EngUth. 
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dares  o&r  no  reraoosiiraiioe ;  bo  the  eogar  is  bou^  and  shipped. 
If  the  baniaii  oonteuted  huaself  Yfiih  potting  on  board  at  nine  rupees 
the  article  worth  bat  eight,  the  a&ir  nught  be  bad  ^oou^;  but  not  so. 
The  graaping  broker  ships  a  iiuserable  article  not  worth  more  than  five 
or  six  rupees ;  which  goes  home  drawn  against^  throagh  the  banhB^  at 
the  hi^ar  rate,  and  of  course  entails  a  heavy  loss.  The  news  of  this 
comes  out  to  Calcutta ;  the  merchant  storms  j  but  can  do  nothing^  £or 
he  is  in  the  power  of  the  banian,  who  calk  all  the  Hindoo  deities  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  purity  and  uprightDSSs,  and  vows  that  ihe  Ijga- 
don  banian  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  trifling  incideat  in  an  Indian  comjnerdal 
career,  as  carried  on  in  the  present  day.  It  is  right  that  tiie  Don-pro- 
fessional reader,  who  may  perchance  be  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  whidt 
large  eonoems  are  worked  in  the  East  without  capital,  or,  at  any  cate, 
vi^  an  amount  utteriy  disproportioned  to  the  business  done,  riumld 
be  made  acquainted  wiih  the  modem  course  of  operations  in  sudi  mat- 
ters, since  the  knowledge  may  serve  to  explain  how  it  so  frequently 
happens  that  firms  suspend  payment  for  enormous  amounts,  and  yield 
dividends  of  but  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  pound. 

Formeriy  all  the  London  houses  acting  as  agents  for  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  firms  were  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
1^  is  still  the  case.  It  was  then  the  practice  for  these  agents  or  cor- 
respondents to  purchase  or  make  advances  against  consignments  of 
manufactured  goods,  either  on  their  own  account,  or  jointly  with  their 
Indian  friends,  who  sold  the  invoice  on  arrival^  and  remitted  home  the 
proceeds  in  bills  of  exchange  or  in  some  article  of  produce.  Under 
the  new  o^gime  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Hie  London  firm  have  a  little 
credit  and  less  money ;  but  they  can  acc^t  bills  drawn  against  goods 
to  be  shipped  eidier  on  the  manafacturers*  or  their  Indian  friends* 
account.  This  done,  the  bills  are  disoonnted,  and  so  the  manufacturer 
is  reimborsed.  The  goods — ^grey  cloths  from  Manchester  periiaps — are 
shipped;  and  then  the  London  merchant,  who  has  not  paid  a  farthing 
for  them,  is  enabled  to  draw  against  them  on  his  India  correspondent, 
throngh  a  bank,  who  takes  the  bill  of  lading  for  security ;  and  in  this 
way  the  shipper  (Stains  hard  cash,  with  whidi  he  buys  another  parcel 
of  goods — ^metals,  posmbly— ^hips  these,  <kaws  against  them,  and  with 
these  fresh  means  repeats  the  operation,  which,  it  is  clear,  may  be 
thus  carried  on  to  a  large  extent.  Before  the  first  parcel  of  goods  can 
be  sold  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  the  manu&ctnrer^s  bill  upon  the  ship- 
per frils  due,  and  is  met  by  a  renewal ;  that  is,  by  another  bill  drawn  in 
a  similar  manner^  and  nndezBtood  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
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ootinted,  to  enable  the  accepter  of  the  first  bill  to  take  it  up,  in  other 
words,  to  pay  it  when  presented. 

Meanwhile  the  goods  arrive  at  their  destination,  ^e  agent  of 
the  London  bank  who  adyanoed  money  upon  them  holds  the  bills  of 
lading ;  and  to  get  these,  and  consequently  the  goods,  the  '^  Calcutta 
correspondent*'  applies  to  his  banian,  who  at  once  does  the  needfid, 
redeems  the  grey-goods  from  their  bondage,  and  sells  them  for  his 
principal.  The  proceeds  are  now  remitted  home  in  sugar,  or  silk,  or 
indigo,  the  bills  of  lading  for  which  are  forwarded  to  the  London  house, 
which  at  once  drawB  against  it^  in  order  to  meet  the  ^  renewals"  of  the 
Manchester  blDs  then  falling  due;  finally,  the  produce^broker  in  Minc- 
ing Lane  makes  an  advance  to  the  importer  on  the  arrival  of  the  sugar 
or  indigo,  which  enables  him  to  redeem  the  bills  of  lading  from  the 
strong-box  of  the  bank,  and  the  goods  are  sold. 

So  long  as  the  selling  prices  at  both  ends  leave  a  shadow  of  profit 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  commissions  and  other  charges,  all  goes 
on  well.  The  shipper,  the  banker,  the  correi^ondent,  the  banian,  the 
London  broker,  the  Manchester  manufacturer,  all  are  content.  The 
operations  are  extended  considerably,  the  commercial  wheel  is  kept 
moving,  money  is  made,  the  houses  at  both  ends  obtain  the  reputation 
of  doing  a  large  stroke  of  business,  the  partners  are  looked  upon  as 
sharp,  shrewd  men,  and  although  there  may  be  a  few  bad  debts,  a  few 
losses,  and  now  and  then  a  heavy  year,  the  books  shew  a  large  amount 
of  commissions  earned.  Btill  the  banian  is  a  large  creditor,  though  by 
interest^  per  centage,  &c.  he  has  cleared  off  more  than  the  amount  of 
their  liabilities  to  him.  One  or  two  bad  seasons  follow  rather  rapidly; 
the  house  has  invested  largely  in  estates,  an  operation  popularly  termed 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country ;  the  banian  becomes  rather 
more  troublesome  and  overbearing  than  of  wont ;  the  senior  partner  takes 
alarm,  withdraws  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  twelvemonths 
afterwards  the  firm  suspend  payment  for  a  million  and  a  half  eterling, 
at  which  nobody  is  in  the  least  degree  surprised,  except  the  banian, 
who  wonders  how  they  managed  to  keep  up  so  long.  This,  reader,  is 
a  faint,  and  no  doubt  an  imperfect  sketch  of  tiie  course  of  operaticms  of 
an  Lokdian  commercial  house  of  the  present  time;  and  it  deserves  a  place 
in  these  pages,  as  illustrative  of  tiiat  Saxon  energy  of  character,  that  fine 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  so  distinguishes  the  men  of  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  and  by  means  of  which  they  rear  gigantic  ferries  out  of  lite- 
rally nothing.  Here  we  have  seen  how  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  an  insolvency  of  a  million  and  a  hal^  had  their  fiirst  origin 
in  nothing  more  tiian  a  few  bales  of  Manchester  ^'grey-^oods." 
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In  tHe  above  sketch  no  mention  has  been  made  of  tiie  Calcoita 
banks,  although  their  timely  aid  would  more  than  probably  have  been 
invoked,  and  with  sncceas.  What  part  these  huge  and  iniquitous  *'  loan 
societies"  played  in  the  deep  game  of  hasard  that  ran  riot  through  the 
presidencies  between  1840  and  1849,  it  will  be  now  my  task  to  de- 
scribe, from  such  data  as  the  chicanery  of  presidents,  vice-president^ 
secretaries,  and  directors,  have  not  been  able  effectually  to  suppreaa. 

The  years  1847  and  1848  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  joint-stockery ;  and  even  now  as  we  are  wriUng,  not  only  are  the 
effects  of  those  years  still  felt,  but  the  nefarious  tsansactionsof  that  period 
form  the  subject  of  grave  deliberation  and  legal  inquiiy.  The  atonn 
that  was  approaching  was  ushered  in  by  several  minor  failures,  whick 
to.  prudent  men  served  as  beacona  of  danger.  The  pubUc  were  first 
made  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  mutual  acoommodation  was  ao- 

m 

corded  amongst  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  a  bank,  by  the  failure^ 
in  1842,  of  a  firm  of  8om^  Indian  respectability,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  house  had  received  not  mudi  less  than  half  a  million  sterling  fraa 
the  coffers  of  the  Union  Bank.  That  this  was  no  individual  or  excep- 
tional case  b  clear  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  failure  of  this  very  same 
bank,  it  was  ascertained  that  some  half  a  dozen  firms  were  at  the  time 
liable  to  it  for  a  trifle  within  a  million  sterling. 

The  year  1847  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  big  with  the  fate  of 
banks  and  merchants.  In  the  middle  of  this  year,  the  dxrectora  of  the 
two  most  notorious  banks  in  Calcutta  found  themselves  in  difficulties 
from  the  huge  accommodations  accorded  their  customers,  i.e.  their  own 
proprietors.  The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Union  Bank  waa  held  in 
the  second  week  in  July;  but  so  pressed  were  the  directors,  that  money 
had  first  to  be  raised  to  enable  them  to  jog  on  and  meet  their  moat 
immediate '  liabilities.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  aooounta  laid 
before  the  shareholders  at  the  July  meeting  were  of  the  most  glowing 
description :  enormous  profits  were  announced;  the  amount  of  bad  or 
doubtful  debts  was  set  down  as  quite  insignificant ;  and  a  dividend  of 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  half-year  was  declared.  Of  couxae^ 
good-natured,  eaay  gentlemen  had  been  found  to  audit  the  accounts^ 
and  pass  them  as  all  right ;  the  immediate  result  was,  that  the  unsus- 
pecting shareholders  felt  quite  satisfied,  and  the  puUic  at  large  were 
assured,  of  the  integrity  of  the  bank. 

Suspicion,  however,  was  but  lulled  fbr  a  time.  A  fictitious  divi- 
dend, a  &ncy  bahmce-sheet  failed  to  give  stability  to  this  institutioDt 
and  towards  th^  end  of  the  year  a  run  on  its  treasury  became  evident 
The  most  despwtte  and  unprincipled  means  were  resorted  to  in  the 
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tain,  hope  of  averting  the  impending  crisis.  Bills  sent  them  for  sale 
and  remittance,  on  account  of  others,  were  disposed  of,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  stop  a  momentary  gap,  although  the  directors  must  have 
known  that  they  were  insolvent,  and  that  a  month  or  two  at  most  would 
witness  the  termination  of  their  fictitious  existence,  and  which  actually 
took  place  in  January  1848. 

To  attempt  a  mere  outline  of  the  winding-up  disclosures  of  the 
Union  Bank  would  occupy  many  chapters  ;  and  yet  how  little  of  the 
truth  was  really  disclosed  !  Whatever  was  gleaned  was  the  result  of 
accident  How  planters  and  merchants  had  been  befiiended  until  the 
aitire  capital  of  the  bank  was  absorbed  ;  how  indigo-factories  were 
jobbed  on  private  account  with  the  bank  funds  >  how  bank  post-bills, 
at  a  heavy  discount,  were  received  from  directors  as  cash  ;  how  paper 
of  all  descriptions  was  floated;  how  liabilities  of  presidents  and  se^ 
cretaries  were  transferred  to  the  bank  in  the  Company's  books ;  how 
young,  half-fledged  4»vilians  were  accommodated  with  loans  at  a  heavy 
interest ;  how,  in  riiort,  every  thing  was  done  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  done,  and  how  aU  ordinary  precaution,  all  proper  management, 
was  flung  overboard.  All  this  may  some  day  be  chronicled  in  full ; 
I  can  now  but  advert  to  it 

The  last  and  crowning  act  of  the  executive  of  this  notable  banking 
institution  deserves  a  few  lines,  as  illustrating  the  men  and  the  time. 
By  a  deed  of  arrangement  the  creditors  of  this  bank  agreed  to  compro- 
mise their  claims  for  a  certain  dividend,  to  be  levied  by  an  assessment 
on  the  proprietary  body.  The  assessment  was  paid  to  the  executive 
committee,  and  the  work  of  appropriation  went  on.  After  a  consider- 
able delay,  however,  some  parties  not  feeling  that  confidence  in  the 
committee  which  they  could  have  wished,  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
their  proceedings  scrutiiused,  and  the  accounts  of  their  trust  audited. 
This,  after  some  grave  opposition,  was  permitted;  and  the  result  was, 
that  although  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  appointed 
committee  of  inquiry,  such  a  report  was  drawn  up  and  laid  before  a 
meeting  of  shareholdersy  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  but  Calcutta 
would  have  caused  legal  proceedings  to  have  been  instituted  against  the 
executive.  Yet,  what  was  the  actual  result )  Although  that  meeting 
was  attended  by  two  hundred  persons,  not  one  was  found  to  move  that 
the  damning  report  be  received  1  On  the  contrary,  a  vote  of  *'  con- 
fidence' in  the  executive  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried;  precisely 
eleven  of  the  two  hundred  present  voted,  the  remaining  one  hundred 
i^d  eighty-nine  slunk  away  abashed  at  the  cool  efirontery  of  their, 
friends.    This,  reader,  occurred  not  years  but  months  since — in  the 
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middle  of  1852,  and  that  cliamnan,  and  hifl  ezeoatiye  aasiflta&tBy  thus 
pnblidj  "  damned  with  faint  praise/*  are,  to  this  day,  the  &voiired  of 
Oalcntta  society,  moving  amongst  the  SUie  of  the  ^'  Citj  of  Palaces." 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  poeition 
of  the  trade  of  the  three  presidencies;  and  see  how  fiur  this  has  kept 
pace  with  the  onward  spirit  of  the  age,  and  what  infiuenoejy  for  good 
or  evil,  the  commercial  gambling  I  have  touched  upon,  has  exercised 
on  the  mercantile  statistics  of  British  India. 

By  comparing  the  imports  and  exports  of  India  in  1844-5  wiih 
those  of  1849-50,  the  latest  date  for  which  there  are  official  returns,  the 
result  appears  most  encouraging.  In  the  former  jear  the  value  of  im* 
ported  merchandise  into  the  three  presidencies  was  4,261,1062.,  that  of 
the  goods  exported  7,993.4202. ;  whilst  in  ihe  latter  year  they  stood  at 
10,299,888/.  and  17,812,2992.  respectively.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
satis&ctoiy  result;  yet  an  analysis  of  these  returns^  presents  us  witii 
some  rather  startling  anomalies,  which  require  examination  and  eta* 
cidation.  It  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  tables  aUuded  to,  that  not 
only  has  the  great  bulk  of  the  increase  been  in  the  trade  with  other 
countries  than  England,  but  during  the  past  six  or  seven  yeaars  the 
Indian  trade  has  made  no  onward  move ;  it  appears  to  have  readied 
a  point  beyond  which  it  is  impossible,  under  existing  eircumstanoes^ 
to  go. 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  late,  with  certain  political  writers,  to 
make  frequent  reference  to  the  vast  aggrandisement  of  our  trade  to 
India,  as  illustrating  the  expansibility  of  our  commerce  under  an  im- 
proved  system  of  commercial  legislation.  Without  ia  any  way  ques* 
tioning  the  soundness  of  that  l^islation,  I  may,  at  leasts  express  a 
wish,  that  instead  of  turning  back  to  a  particular  period  for  a  con- 
venient amount  of  figures,  those  writers  would  examine  a  little  nK>re 
closely  the  last  six  years  of  the  returns  in  the  blue  books.  It  would 
in  that  case  be  seen,  that  the  imports  of  British  goods  into  the  three 
presidencies  were  actually  less  in  1849-50  than  in  1844-5,  by  about 
half  a  million  sterling  ;  and  that  in  1847-8  and  1848-9  they  were  less 
by  upwards  of  two  millions.  Comparing  the  shipments  of  produee  to 
this  countiy  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  similar  results  are  obtained, 
the  amounts  having  fluctuated  between  seven  and  five  millions  sterling. 
That  there  have  been  seasons  of  commercial  disaster  during  these  pe- 
riods is  true;  but  it  bespeaks  a  most  vicious  and  deplorable  state  of 
in  our  Eastern  possessions,  when  we  see  that  during  a  series  <rf 
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jears  in  which  ihe  Company  added  to  their  territories  one  hundred  and 
siztyHseyen  thousand  square  miles,  with  eight  millions  and  a  half  of 
new  population,^  the  imports  of  British  goods  shewed  an  actOal  annual 
decrease. 

Calculations  made  in  reference  to  the  consumption  of  British  ma- 
nufactures in  different  countries^^  shew,  that  whilst  Chili  and  the  States 
of  Bio  de  la  Plata  take  of  our  goods  to  the  yearly  value  of  IZe,  7d.  for 
each  inhabitant;  and  Cuba,  Hi^ti,  Brazil,  and  other  .countries,  con- 
sume for  each  inhabitant  7«.  3d.  annually,  British  India  takes  but  Is.  for 
evezy  inhabitant  Small  as  this  sum  appears,  it  is  in  reality  much  above 
the  actual  amount  taken  by  the  population  generally,  which,  throughout 
by  far  the  widest  range  of  the  Company's  territories,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  no  other  symbol  than  a  unit.  Millions  upon  millions  of  Hin- 
doos live  and  die  unpossessed  of  the  smallest  fragment,  the  veriest  shred 
of  any  British  manufactures.  What  can  the  miserable  ryot  spare  for 
Manchester  prints,  Glasgow  cloths,  or  Birmingham  ware,  out  of  the  pit- 
tance of  6d.  a  week,  the  proceeds  of  his  heavy  toil  ?  Yet  were  the  in- 
habitants of  our  Indian  territories  to  take  but  half  as  much  per  head 
of  our  goods  as  the  foreigners  of  Chili  and  La  Plata,  British  merchants 
would  export  to  the  East  merchandise  to  the  yearly  value  of  upwards 
of  thirty-three  millions  sterling.  And  no  one  acquainted  with  this 
magnificent  country  can  doubt  that,  with  justice  to  India,  this  and 
much  more  might  be  accomplished. 

*<*  Report  on  Indian  Territories,  Appendix,  p.  8d0. 
"  Chapman's  Cotton  and  Commeroe  of  India. 
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LANGUAGE  AKD  UTEBATUBE. 


TH^BB  is  no  valid  reason  for  doubting  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Sanscrit  language^  from  which  the  Hindoo  had  its  origin;  indeed 
we  may  attribute  to  it  a  descent  from  the  earliest  dialects,  if  not  even 
coeval  with  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  BabeL  It  is  difficult  for  west- 
em  nations  to  appreciate  the  beaoties  of  a  language  so  opposed  in 
its  construction  and  tone  to  that  of  European  tongues ;  hence  many 
of  the  peculiarities  which,  in  the  original,  impart  so  much  of  grace  and 
chann  to  the  Sanscrit^  are  entirely  lost  in  a  translation,  however  per- 
fect. The  figures,  the  associations,  the  colouring  imparted  by  the  Hin- 
doo poets  to  their  works,  &il  to  create  sympathy  or  admiration  in  the 
mind  of  an  English  reader,  even  if  perused  in  the  original  tongue^ 
wanting,  as  that  reader  neoessarily  must  be,  in  the  perception  of  ideas 
taking  their  rise  from  oriental  life  and  eastern  thought. 

The  curr^it  languages  of  India  are  thirty-one  in  number,  and  may 
be  arranged  under  two  distinct  heads :  those  derivable  entirely  from 
the  Sanscrit ;  and  those,  duefly  of  the  south,  based  upon  a  Tamil 
foundation,  though  in  several  instances  still  blended  to  a  certain  extent 
with  Sanscrit  words. 

When  this  language  ceased  to  be  the  vernacular  tongue  of  India»  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  divine;  but  it  appears  certain  that  at  a  remote 
period  it  gave  way  to  the  Prakrit,  a  corruption  of  iiatHi;  andfrcnn  this 
latter  have  sprung  directly  the  many  tongues  I  am  about  to  mention. 

The  Prakrit  is  no  longer  spoken,  though  it  is  still  preserved  in  nu* 
merous  writings.  The  languages  of  the  Hindoos  which  are  to  this 
day  in  common  use  are  derivable  from  the  Sanscrit,  though  its  cor- 
rupted o&pring  appears  to  be  comprised  within  the  countiy  lying  to 
the  north  of  a  line  drawn  fkt>m  CMcacole,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to 
Goa,  on  the  western  coast^^ 

'  LajMen :  InstitTilioiiM  JAngom  TnaHaam,  p.  Id. 
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Thej  are  twenty-five  in  number,  viz.  Bengali,  Assamese,  Orisaan, 
and  Tirhutiya,  spoken  in  the  eastern  provinces ;  Nepalese,  Cashmiri, 
and  Doguri,  prevailing  in  the  north ;  Panjabi,  Multani,  Sindi,  Kutchi, 
Guzerati,  and  Kunkuna,  found  on  the  western  side;  Bikanera,  Mar- 
wara,  Jajapura,  Udayapura,  Haruli,  Braja  Bhaka^  Malavi,  Bundelak- 
handi,  Maghada^  and  Mahratta,  all  spoken  in  the  south. 

Hindostani,  equally  derivable  from  the  common  source,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  people  or  locality,  but  is  found  in  general  use 
by  nearly  all  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  in  addition  to  their  own  indivi- 
dual dialect. 

The  languages  not  derivable  from  the  Sanscrit,  although  admitting 
many  of  its  words  into  frequent  use,  are  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Camataca^ 
Tuluva,  Malayalma,  and  the  Codngu.  The  Malayalma  is  known  to 
Europeans  as  the  Malabar  tongue,  and  is  found  throughout  the  coasts 
of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Sanscrit  and  Pali  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  of  India. 
The  latter  is  that  in  which  the  Bhuddistical  writings  are  written  ;  the 
former  is  the  Brahminical  language,  aa  well  as  that  in  which  all  learned 
works  and  scientific  books  are  penned.  It  has  been  prononnced  by 
one  well  fitted  to  form  an  opinion,^  the  most  finished  of  all  the  dead 
langui^es,  ''  of  a  wonderful  structure,  more  perfect  than  the  Greek, 
more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  refined  than  either.** 

In  this  language  is  to  be  found  an  infizdty  of  works  upon  almost 
every  branch  of  learning  known  amongst  the  orientals ;  beyond  this, 
however,  it  is  no  longer  a  dialect.  There  is  veiy  little  doubt  that, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  this  was  the  language  of  the  upper  classes,  if 
not  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people ;  for  nearly  all  the  Indian  names 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  writers  of  that  period  are  Sanscrit.  When 
this  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  when  it  was  swept  from  the  highway 
to  the  temple  and  the  college,  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

The  Sindhi  language  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  a  eor- 
ruption  of  Hindostani,  but  a  distinct  tongue,  based,  like  many  others, 
upon  Sanscrit,  and  evidently  of  great  antiquity,*^  although  so  little 
appears. to  have  been  known  regarding  it,  that  not  long  since  an  ori- 
ental scholar  declared  that  no  such  language  existed,  it  is  found  spok^ 
with  many  varieties,  according  to  the  different  localities  of  the  many 
tribes. 

Besides  the  language  of  Sindh  proper,  the  following  dialects  are 

*  Sir  W.  Jones's  Asiatao  Researches,  toI.  i.  p.  422. 
' .Billion's Soinde,  chap. vLp, d9. 
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spoken :  the  Sinuki,  or  language  of  8iro,  in  Upper  Sindh ;  the  Eaohi, 
spoken  in  Cutoh ;  the  Thaleri,  or  Jasabneri,  the  dialect  of  Omercoti 
Jesulmere,  and  of  outcast  tribes ;  and  the  Takkarana  Jiboli,  spoken 
by  the  hill-tribes  to  the  west  of  Sindh. 

The  Hindoo  drama,  which  is  the  part  of  their  literature  with 
which  we  are  best  acquainted,  possesses  great  and  varied  excel- 
lences. Their  chief  piece,  Sacoutala,  has  long  been  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropean public  by  the  classical  version  of  Sir  WilHam  Jones;  and  we 
have  been  made  acquunted  with  the  principal  of  the  other  dramatists 
by  the  admirable  translations  of  Professor  Wilson. 

The  drama  of  India  has  a  wide  range  in  its  existence,  but  there 
are  comparatively  few  instances  of  its  genius ;  for  though  we  possess 
plays  that  are  as  old  in  their  composition  as  the  Christian  era,  and  one 
that  was  written  in  Bengal  as  late  as  within  these  fifty  years,  the  whole 
of  the  collection  which  are  worthy  of  notice  does  not  number  more 
than  sixty. 

That  many  have  been  lost  there  is  no  doubt,  and  partly  through 
the  way  in  which  they  were  performed,  being  only,  represented  once 
on  some  great  festival,  in  the  hall  or  inner  court  of  a  palace,  and 
consequently  losing  that  popularity  and  traditional  existence  which 
plays  in  our  time  derive  from  repeated  performances  in  different  cities 
and  in  public  theatres.  Many  must  also  have  been  lost  from  the 
neglecif  of  the  learned,  for  the  taste  for  this  species  of  poetry  seems 
to  be  corrupted,  and  almost  entirely  extinct  among  the  Brahmins;  and 
though  some  of  the  least  meritorious  specimens  are  still  fftvourites 
among  the  people,  Professor  Wilson  assures  us  that  he  never  met  with 
more  than  one  Brahmin  who  could  be  said  to  be  at  all  conversant 
with  dramatic  literature. 

The  most  voluminous  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  portion  of  Hindoo 
poetry  consists  of  the  sacred,  the  epic,  and  the  heroic  pieces.  Upon 
these  Mr.  Colebrooke,  a  very  competent  authority,  has  pronounced, 
in  his  AaicUic  Beaectrches,  the  condemnation  that  ^^  their  general  style 
is  flat,  diffuse,  and  no  less  deficient  in  ornament  than  abundant  in 
repetitions;"  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  that  have  been  translated, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  this  judgment. 

Next  to  the  Vedas  comes  the  great  heroic  poem  of  the  Eamapanct, 
giving  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  Bama.  Oriental 
scholars  are  energetic  in  their  pndses  of  the  simplicity  and  originality 
of  this  composition,  of  the  sublimity,  grace,  and  pathos  of  many 
passages,  the  natural  dignity  of  the  actors,  and  the  inexhaustible  ima- 
gination of  the  authors :  but  judging  from  the  specimen?  which  they 
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it  ia  difficalt  to  dlKOTer  the  many  beantiea  alladed  to ;  we  mnat  tJwre- 


fore  content  onnelvee  with  attributing  our  disappointment  to  the  im- 
porabHitj  of  rendering  the  pecoliarities  of  the  Sanscrit  into  modem 
European  kngu^e. 

That  these  works  pogaess  a  more  than  ordinary  merit  is  clear  from 
the  fact  of  their  popuiarity  to  this  day  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hindoo  population.  Not  in  the  towns  alone,  but  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  many  provinces  of  Hindostan,  the  wondrous  deeds  of  Bama, 
the  conqneror  of  Ceylon,  his  miraculous  passage  to  that  island,  accom- 
panied by  more  than  human  aid,  and  the  mairellons  inddenta  of  that 
desperate  war,  are  committed  to  memory  by  ryot  and  artificer,  not 
lees  by  the  unlettered  and  the  rude  than  by  the  educated.  What  our 
Robin  Hood  and  The  Kmghta  of  ihe  Sound  Table  were  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  £nglith  rural  and  town  population  thirty  years  sinoe,  these 
mystic  legends  of  an  ail-but  fabulous  period  are  to  the  Hindoo  races  of 
tlie  present  time. 

Of  the  desoriptive  powen  of  the  Indian  writers  an  exceedin|^ 
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fiayonrable  spedmen  is  giyen  in  the  MeghadiUa;  a  poem,  the  hero  of 
which  is  a  spirit  banished  from  heaven,  who  charges  a  cloud  with  a 
message  to  his  celestial  mate,  and  describes  the  countries  and  cities 
over  which  it  will  have  to  pass,  interspersing  allusions  to  the  tales 
which  are  associated  with  the  different  scenes.  Blended  with  the  whole 
are  the  lamentations  of  the  exile  himself,  and  his  recollections  of  all 
the  beauties  and  enjoyments  from  which  he  is  excluded. 

The  Gita  Govinda,  or  Songs  ofJwya  DeeoOy  are  the  best  specimens 
of  purely  pastoral  poetry,  and  exhibit  in  perfection  the  luxuriant  ima- 
geiy,  the  Toluptuous  softness,  and  the  want  of  vigour  which  uniformly 
constitute  the  beauties  and  defects  of  Hindoo  poetry.  There  are  many 
other  poems,  but  none  that  impress  us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  their 
value. 

For  satire  the  Hindoos  have  little  either  of  disposition  or  capa- 
city; but  in  dieir  tales  and  fables  they  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  in 
both  species  of  composition  appear  to  have  been  the  instructors  of 
mankind. 

There  are,  besides,  some  very  respectable  writers  in  the  English 
language  amongst  the  Hindoo  people;  and  not  the  least  creditable 
portion  of  their  labours  are  their  poetical  contributions  to  periodical 
literature.  One  family,  that  of  the  Dutts,  numbers  no  fewer  than  five 
writers  of  English  poetry  amongst  its  members,  all  of  whom  are  na- 
tives of  Bengal,  and  were  educated  at  the  Hindoo  college  at  Calcutta. 
They  may  be  looked  upon  as  forming  a  fraction  of  "  Young  Bengal  ;'* 
and  in  addition  to  the  ephemeral  mode  of  their  appearance  in  public, 
one  or  two  of  them  have  published  small  volumes  of  poetry,  which, 
considering  that  their  authors  were  composing  in  a  foreign  language^ 
must  be  regarded  as  very  creditable  performances. 
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CHAPTER   11. 


BELIGION  AND  CASTE. 


THE .  Brahminical  religion^  which  is  the  form  of  worship  almost 
universally  prevalent  throughout  British  India,  is  set  forth  in 
the  sacred  books  known  as  the  Vedas.  They  are  three  in  number^ 
though  some  add  a  fourth  to  them.  They  are  written  in  an  aQcient 
form  of  the  Sanscrit  language^  so  antiquated  in  its  character  and 
structure  as  to  be  intelligible  to  none  but  the  most  highly-educated 
Brahmins.  Some  portions  of  these  religious  writings  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English  by  one  of  our  most  learned  oriental  scholars  ;^  but 
these  translations  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  whole,  that  in  speaking  of 
the  contents  of  the  whole  we  must  be  considered  as  being  guided  rather 
by  the  testimony  of  Brahmins  themselves  than  by  these  fragmentary 
documents. 

Each  of  the  sacred  Yedas  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  is 
called  Moutra,  and  consists  entirely  of  hymns  and  prayers ;  the  second 
portion,  named  Brahmand,  contains  rules  and  precepts  relative  to  a  reli- 
gious life,  and  an  abundance  of  argumentative  matter  bearing  upon 
their  theological  doctrines.  In  some  of  the  books  the  theological  dis- 
quisitions are  comprised  within  a  separate  and  third  part,  called  the 
Upanishad. 

The  religion  inculcated  by  the  Yedas  is  of  a  loftier  and  purer  kind 
than  is  perhaps  generally  supposed.  The  obscenities  and  superstition 
practised  in  many  parts  of  India  must  not  be  taken  as  representing 
the  Hindoo  faith  embodied  in  their  scriptures.  The  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Brahminical  worship  is  the  '*  unity  of  God.'*  Their  books  teach 
that  there  is  but  one  deity,  the  Supreme  Spirit^  the  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse, whose  work  is  the  Universe. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  as  rendered 
by  a  learned  Brahmin,  will  shew  how  little  polytheism  had  to  do  with 
the  original  faith  of  Hindostan. 

*  Mr«  Colobrooke. 
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"  POTfect  truth ;  perfect  happincM ;  witbotit  eqail ;'  i&unwtal ;  ab- 
•olmte  nnity ;  whom  neither  qweoh  can  dMcrihe  nor  mud  oom|ae- 
hend ;  all-perv»dmg ;  kll-tramctiMling ;  delighted  irith  hii  own  bono^ 
leas  intelligenee ;  not  limited  by  ipace  or  time  ;  witliont  feet,  moving 
swiftly ;  without  hands,  gratping  ^  worlds  j  without  ey«e,  olL-sBrrey- 
ing;  without  eus,  all-hearing;  without  an  intelligmt  gnide,  nndCT- 
staadiug  all ;  without  coose,  the  first  of  all  oauMa ;  all-raliBg ;  all- 
powerful  ;  tiie  creator,  preaerrer,  transformer  ef  all  things :  tti^  ia  the 
Great  One.'^ 

Of  the  process  by  which  !&«hm,  the  Sapreme  Being,  created  the 
worid,  Hindoo  mythologists  are  far  from  being  agreed.  The  noBt  ge- 
nerally reeeived  creed,  however,  is,  that  Tirimn,  the  preserriag  Bpirit 
«f  Qod,  as  he  slept  on  the  fitee,  of  the  waters  after  t^e  annibilatioB  of 
a  former  world,  producOl  a  lotus  from  his  body,  from  whi<A  s[»ang 


Brahma,  the  txeator,  who  produced  the  elements,  formed  the  present^ 
world,  and  gave  birth  to  the  god  Bin,  the  destroyer.    After  this  he 
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■prmfaiMd  4lie  hnnun  nee.  Frao  lua  head  be  fonn«d  the  flkalmiM; 
from  his  aniif  the  Ctbetma,  or  wwrion ;  from  tiis  thighs  the  \tjiiM, 
■or  nurduDts  ;  and  from  his  feet,  the  Svdru,  or  hnabaudiacn.* 

Brahma,  the  craator,  is  now  bat  a  Becondaiy  dei^  amongat  the 
Hindoo*,  hia  wonhip  being  almoet  snpeneded  bj  that  of  Viahna  ud 
Sin.  Then  an  but  few  temples  to  him,  and  etiU  fewer  fignrea.  b 
those  which  are  j«t  to  be  seen,  we  find  him  nfvesented  tm  *  ttdm 
golden-coloimd  figm^  with  fom"  heads.  He  has  also  fbar  arm%  in  ok 
of  which  he  holds  a  spoon,  in  another  a  string  of  beads,  in  tita  tiM  a 
maia-jag,  and  in  the  fourth  the  aacnd  Vedas. 

Unlike  the  other  personages  of  the  triad,  Bnhma  eppean  to  him 
had  vaj  few  anttan  or  maiUfestations.  His  descendants  were,  hsw- 
erer,  nuneroos,  uid  moa;  of  them  woe  sabaMinentl;  raised  to  tht 
rank  of  deities. 

Yiahnn,  the  second  pemon  of  the  triad,  is  npresented  of  a  Uad 
or  bine  colour.  He  is  generally  seen  placed  on  a  thnne  of  his  faToorile 
lotos  flower  ;  bnt  sometimes  he  is  to  be  found  reclining  on  a  leaf  of  th*t 
flower,  or  on  the  numy-beaded  serpent  Ananta,  or  eternity. 


This  deity  has  had  nine  avaiara,  and  at  the  tenth  it  is  said  tU 
destruction  of  the  worid  will  take  place.  The  ninth  of  these  was  hii 
inciimatioii  as  Buddha,  the  nformer  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  or  rather  Ht 

'  Colemin's  ItjOniogj  ot  the  ^i~»~-_  p.  It, 
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.  fonnder  of  the  Buddhist  reH^ii.  The  heaven  of  Viriinu  U  descnlied 
a8  being  rich  and  beautifbl  beyond  imagination.  Bi^^  thousand  miles 
in  ciroamference,  it  is  composed  entirely  of  gold,  with  huge  edifices  of 
precionB  stones;  and  everj  luxurious  adjunct  which  the  warm  and  fer- 
tile invention  of  oriental  minds  could  picture. 

Siva,  the  destroyer,  the  supreme  lord  of  all,  Tanquished  only  by 
Maha  Kali,  or  Eternity,  is  usually  represented  of  a  white  or  silver 
colour.  Sometimes  he  has  five  head%  at  othe^  times  but  one,  with  a 
third  eye  in  his  forehead ;  the  three  eyes  being'  supposed  to  denote 
time  past,  present,  and  to  coine.  He  is  often  found  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  sometimes  riding  on  tbe  bufl  Ntuadi.  In  bis  bonds  are  represented 
a  small  drum,  a  cop  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  sluu,  two  human  heads, 
and  a  olnb.* 

His  consort,  Farvali,  i*  also  frequently  represented  with  him.  He 
baa  vorions  names,  and  has  had  numerous  incarnations.    Many  ore 


the  temples  erected  t«-  bis  worship,  and  at  certam  seasons  of  the  year 
great  festivals  are  bel^  at  which  thousaads  congregate  to  celebrate 
some  one  ef  his  exploits  by  means  of  games,  offerings,  and  actB  of  de- 
VDtiofk 

The  Teligi<n  ri  Brabma,  like  most  other  forma  of  voiship,  may  be 

■*  CelMDU,  p.fiSr 
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divided  ioto  two  puAa,  tbe  rituiil  aod  the  moral,  <^  pemctioal.     tfaat- 
bedfise  ue  Uw  caremomak  to  be  obaerred  b^  tbe  fbllowen  of  &«luaa, 


■tATnAVATAMjL. 

Yialmii,  and  Siva.  Ablation  and  prayer  are  tbe  chief  duties  of  bD 
derout  Hindoos.  Of  tbe  cksa  of  Brabmiiu  fire  eacramentB  are  daily 
demanded,  viz.  Btudying  tbe  Tedaa ;  making  oblatiooa  to  the  manes, 
and  to  fire  in  boaour  of  the  deity ;  giring  alma,  and  receiring  gueata 
iritb  honour. 

Tbe  Brahminical  code  forcibly  dwells  upon  the  evil  resulta  of  k 
vicioua  life,  both  during  a  jiresent  state  and  hereafter.  The  npri^^t 
man,  it  ib  ezpreaaty  declared,  need  not  be  oast  down  even  thongfa  op- 
pressed  with  pennry,  while  the  unjust  man  attains  no  felld^,  nor  he 
whose  wealth  proceeds  from  false  evidence.^  It  is  abo  emphatically 
declared  in  the  learned  and  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  that  para- 
mount to  all  ceremonial  ohserrMtees  and  ntea  are  tbe  moxal  duties  of 
man.  Those  duties,  however,  appear  on  closer  ezaminatitHL  ttt  ba 
rather  of  a  passive  than  an  active  character ;  and  aUhougjh  stn^C^y 
imbued  with  a  generous  and  elevated  spirit,  the  morality  of  the  Brain, 
miu  ia  at  the  best  little  more  tban  a  guide  to  innocent  banquUUtr. 

*  Hno.-ehap' tr.  ph  TS- 
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Tke  priiMSipel  chaogOB  whioh  have  taken  plaoe  in  &«  KHgion  of 
India^  are  the  pafioing  froan  the  worship  of  one  true  QM  to  the  adora- 
tion of  A  4BV0wd  of  deiitieB  more  nnmeroui  than  those  of  any  othar 
known  fiuitby  equallj  with  the  adoration  of  deified  moxtab ;  tke  great 
increaee  of  seete  of  religionj  the  emi^yment  of  a  new  and  moie 
phuttic  set  of  YedBs ;  the  great  asoendeney  of  the  monastic  orders  over 
all  others;  and  the  ineolcation  of  the  doctrine  th«t  faith  in  a  partionlir 
god  is  fiir  mpre  effioacious  than  contemplatioay  ceremonial  obsenrance, 
and  even  good  works.* 

We  find  the  finiits  of  innovation  and  obange  in  the  multtpUoity  of 
strange  temples  to  new  deities  and  saints ;  in  the  constantly  recarring 
festivals ;  in  the  innumerable  processions  and  shows,  accompanied  as 
they  are  with  glaring,  tinsel  pomp ;  in  the  penances,  the  offerings,  and 
oblations,  and  the  multiplicity  of  devotees  and  monks  revelling  in  idle> 
useless  sanctity.  Indeed,  the  Hindoo  religion  as  at  present  existing, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  Boman  Catholicism  of  the  East 

The  text-books  of  the  new  creed  are  the  PwraauUy  of  whieh  there 
aro  eighteen,  believed  by  their  readers  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
inspired  writer  of  the  Y^das^  though  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  of 
their  having  be^  the  production  of  many  different  pens,  and  of  so  late 
date  as  from  the  eighUi  to  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  ara. 

Besides  the  host  of  gods  whose  existence  is  tai^t  in  the  PwnmiUj 
there  are  countless  hosts  of  angels  minutering  to  the  spirits  of  the 
just  in  the  allotted  heavens.  There  are  also  evil  spirits,  such  as  the 
Bakshasas  and  Pisacbas^  whilst  the  Bhats  correspond  with  the  nur- 
sery gobHns  of  the  western  world. 

There  is  besides  an  almost  innumerable  crowd  of  local  gods,  wor- 
shipped in  villages  and  certain  districts,  and  which  in  many  respects 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  I^ares  of  the  Bomans. 

Hindooism,  in. contradistinction  to  Buddhism,  believes  in  a  futut^ 
of  good  or  eviL  The  transmigration  of  the  soul  is  a  leading  feature  of 
this  doctrine;  they  stOl  b^eve  that  between  the  different  stages  of 
existenoe  they  will,  according  to  their  merit  or  demerit,  enjoy  thousands 
of  years  of  happiness  in  heaven,  or  suffer  as  long  the  racks  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  of  which  th^  have  a  vaet  number. 

Hie  religions  service  of  the  Hindoos  is  far  from  being  of  an  Novated 
or  interesting  character.  For  the  Brahmin,  if  he  be  a  strict  obseirver  of 
the  ritual,  it  will  prove  a  task  of  some  hours  daily;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  ordinarily  content  themselves  with  repeating  the  name  of 
their  patron  deity  whilst  taking  their  morning  baHi. 

e  ElphinsUne,  to  •  i.  p.  101, 
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The  teligions  festivald  of  the  Hindoos  form  no  incotudderable  portion 
of  their  devotion.  Amongst  the  chief  of  thes^  may  be  instanced  ihe 
festival  of  Juggemath,  a  deitj  before  whose  shiine  more  victims  have 
been  immolated  than  have  fallen  beside  the  standard  of  Alexander  or 
the  eagle  of  iN'apoleon*  There  are  many  shrines  to  this  god,  bnt  the 
principal  one  is  at  Orissa,  whence,  at  the  due  season,  the  colossal  image^ 
sixty  fieet  high,  is  brought  forth  on  its  huge,  unwieldy  car,  drawnj  by 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  consider  it  a  high  and 
holy  privilege  to  be  thus  employed. 

As  the  ponderous  wheels  of  the  vast  machine  roll  lazily  onwards, 
devotees  and  pilgrims  from  distant  places  rush  forward  and  fling  them- 
selves beneath  the  moving  mass,  and  scatter  the  road  with  their  blood. 
At  the  principal  feast,  the  Bath-jattra,  as  many  as  sixty  thousand  per- 
sons will  be  assembled  from  almost  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  believed 
that  several  thousands  annually  lost  their  lives  in  this  shocking  manner, 
though  of  late  years  the  practice  has  considerably  fallen  off. 

Scarcely  of  less  importance  than  the  preceding  is  the  JMrga  P^trfck, 
a  festival  which  takes  place  early  in  October  in  honour  of  Parvati,  the 
wife  of  Vishnu,  und^  her  second  name  of  Ddrga,  which  this  Eastern 
Bellona  is  said  to  have  received  in  consequence  of  her  victory  over  a 
redoubtable  giant  named  Durgu.  Feasting  to  excess  is  carried  on 
during  the  ten  days  of  this  universal  holiday ;  all  business  is  suspended, 
and  none  can  think  of  any  thing  but  merrymaking.  Some  of  the 
wealthy  Hindoo  gentlemen  expend  as  much  as  10,000/.  in  entertaining 
both  Europeans  and  natives  during  the  Purja,  and  vast  numbers  of 
cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the  poorer  classes. 

For  few  things  are  the  Hindoos  so  remarkable  as  for  their  rigorous 
performance  of  self-inflicted  pimishmente  and  austerities  during  religi- 
ous festivals.  These  are  either  done  to  propitiate  favour  for  the  future, 
or  to  efface  some  misdeed  or  offence  committed,  or  perhaps  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  made  during  sickness.  In  the  latter  case,  no  consideration 
can  induce  the  person  to  forego  the  penance ;  and  though  sometimes 
years  may  elapse  before  it  can  be  accomplished,  it  will  still  be  car- 
ried out. 

Amongst  these  severities,  we  find  swinging  in  the  air  suspended 
by  cords  on  hooks  forced  through  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  thrusting 
a  spear  through  the  foot,  and  walking  with  the  weapon  projecting  deep 
into  the  ground  j  standing  on  one  foot  for  many  days  with  the  hands 
held  clasped  above  the  head,  and  the  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the 
burning  sim ;  and  lastly,  knives,  swords,  or  arrows  thrust  through 
the  tongue  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 


fakeeiB  are  me&  who  have  kchiered  a  d^ree  of  aoncti^  throngh 
pemmces  of  tltia  sort,  aad  bjr  wfcdch  tbejr  are  geDenlly  nutimed  for  lifb. 
Tbef  are  looked  upon  u  beings 
of  a  Bscred  character,  and  are  kept 
liberallj'  supplied  trith  alms  wher- 
ever tbey  wiutder.  Theee  men  are 
UBHMlly  very  repalsiTe  objects,  be- 
ing filthj'  in  Hie  extreme,  and  crip- 
pled in  many  hideous  wayg, 

Tfae  petformance  of  sottee,  or 
self-sacrifioe^  by  ^e  widows  of 
Hindoos,  has  obtiuned  from  very 
early  dat«a.  The  mode  of  death 
waa  by  a  fooeral-pile,  which  the 
victim  ascended,  often  with  much 
firmness,  sometimee  witii  apparent 
satisfiMttioa,  but  not  unfrequentiy 
with  terror  and  reluctance,  though 
aided  by  plentifiil  potions  of  drugs 
and  stimulants. 

The  East  India  Company  have 
for  many  years  past  laboured  to 
put  down  both  this  and  ihe  equ^y 
barbaHHis  practice  of  infanticide ; 
for  a  long  period  tiie  task  appeared  a  hopeless  one,  but  saecess  hia  at 
length  crowned  their  praiseworthy  effMrtB,  and  within  their  own  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  those  of  their  allies,  these  {««eticei  may  now  be  sud 
to  be  almost  extinct. 

Although  the  Bhnddhist  rdigion  is  at  Ute  present  moment  an  on- 
known  foith  in  Hindoatan  proper,  it  most  not  be  passed  by  without 
notice,  seeing  that  it  bad  its  ori^nal  stronghold  in  India,  and  thence 
qiread  over  a  lai^  pMlioa  of  the  eastern  world,  including  as  its  vota- 
ries not  fewer  than  one-third  of  tbe  human  race. 

Sakya,  or  Ootama  Buddha,  tbe  last  of  the  BudtUias,  was  bom  at 
FataUpatra,'  or  Pataa,  b.c.  623,  attained  Ins  Buddbaship,  throu^  a 
long  course  of  meditation  and  penance,  about  B.C.  588 ;  and  After  pro- 
pagating bis  fiuth  through  the  greater  paii  of  India  and  in  the  island 
4^  Ceylon,  died  at  the  ago  of  eighty. 

The  two  reli^ons  were  too  aut^onlstic  in  their  nature  to  grow  and 
thrive  side  by  side.    A  long  and  bitter  struggle  between  these  faiths 
'  IVmwUint  of  tlu  Graaka 
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molted  in  the  aacendaiuif  of  BrahfnMii«n>  and  tha  final  ezpaUob  of 
Bhuddhiflm  from  Hindostan^  between  the  seTenth  and  tweUtk  oenftoriM 
of  the  Christian  era.^  Driven  from  thia  part  of  Asiai  the  new,  or 
reformed  faith  made  its  waj  northwards  to  Thibet  and  Tartarjr;  ««8U 
wards  to  Bormah,  Siam,  China,  and  Jiqnn^  and  seothwardi  to  Cejfion 
and  other  eastwn  islands,  until  it  became  diffiued  over  a  wider  range 
of  country,  and  was  acknowledged  hy  a  greater  numbM*  ai  votarisB, 
than  has  been  the  «ase  with  any  other  religion  sinoe  the  creatfton  of 
mankind.' 

The  creed  of  the  Buddhists  is  essentially  one  of  atheum,  although 
in  some  parts  of  noithem  Asia  it  assumes  a  theisticai  character;  yel 
even  amongst  iiuii  thA  b^ief  in  a  God  is  coupled  with  the  rejection  of 
Him  as  the  creator  or  ruler  of  the  universe.  ^^  The  true  Bhuddhist  be- 
lieves in  the  eternal  exiateoee  of  nothing  but  matter,  which  bears  within 
itself  the  power  of  reproduction  of  beings  without  the  aid  of  any  exter- 
nal agent 

Traoivigration  under  a  peculiar  aspect  forms  a  part  of  this  beliel^ 
and  the  existence  of  a  snperior  order  of  beings,  called  Bnddfaas,  whe 
have,  by  a  long  career  of  austerities  and  praiseworthy  deeds  in  various 
worlds,  attained  to  tliait  rank.  The  Buddhas  are  believed  to  be  many 
in  jiumber ;  and  it  is  the  last  of  them,  Grotoma,  who  revealed,  or 
'  constructed  the  reformed  religion. 

This  present  Buddha,  however,  although  the  admitted  head  of  the- 
church,  is  not  worshipped  as  a  deity,  or  as  a  being  presiding  and  wateh- 
ing  over  the  destinies  of  this  lower  world.  He  is  simply  considered  as 
a  beacon  of  intelligence,  goodness,  and  beauty,  worthy  the  imitation  of 
mankind.  Having  attained  the  subUme  excellency  of  If^inMma^  or 
cessation  of  existence,  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  beii^  worshipped.  He 
is,  in  foct^  but  a  ddification  of  bumon  intellect,  a  atate  of  approximation 
to  which  every  member  of  the  race  may  attain  without  reference  to 
position. 

Nirvxxim  is  not  the  de^rwUicn  or  omtiM^Mon  of  an  existent  beings 
but  the  oessfxtion  of  his  esddence.  It  is  not  an  obsorptiim  into  a  avpertor 
being,as  the  Brahmins  teach;  it  is  not  a  retreat  into  a  plaee  of  eternal 
repose,  free  from  further  transmigration;  nor  is  it  a  violent  destmction 
of  being;  but  a  complete  and  final  cm$aiMn  ofmdmct. 

The  morality  of  Buddhism  10  of  a  high  and  pure  character;  and 
although  the  incentive  to  virtue,  the  final  attainment  of  ilTtlnofWK^  is  so, 

8  Asiatio  Journal,  voL  !▼.  p.  834. 

•  Chrurtianity  in  Ceylon,  by  ^  J.  Emenon  Tennent,  p.  200.  ^ 

10  Elphinstone's  IncUa,  toL  i  p.  S03. 


widely  diSeraoi  frwi  that  wbioib  infla^oei  ik»  Christian,  it  may  easily 
be  seen  that  its  standard  is  scarcely  second  to  any  other  coda.  Tb» 
AiddUst  is  forbidden  to  take  the  life  of  even  the  meanest  ereatore;  he 
is  pvobibitod  uiten^perance,  ixioontiiie»o«,  iUsbonesty,  and  fdaehood, 
all  vices  that  are  but  too  common  in  the  East;  whilst  the  smaller  &ili> 
ings  of  ^ogmr,  pride,  covetousiMSs^  hypocrisy^  4a  are  not  forgotten* 
On  tha  ether  hand,  he  is  encouraged  to  the  practice  of  all  TirUies,  the 
fingiveMSS  of  injuries^  charity^  respect  to  age  and  diaracter,  content- 
i«enty  gratitode,  moderation  in  all  things,  patience,  cheerfialne88,-r-all 
these  he  is  taught  to  follow  as  the  sure  guides  to  the  ukimatnm  of  his 
desires.  '^  Those,"  said  Buddha,  "  who  practise  all  these  wtnes,  and 
are  not  overcome  by  evil,  will  enjoy  the  perfection  of  happiness,  and 
attain  to  supreme  renown." 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Buddhist  religion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  garb  and  lives  of  the  priesthood.  They  are  dressed  in  robes  of 
yellow  cloth,  have  their  heads  8hlMf«i^  go  barefooted  and  bareheaded, 
live  in  monasteries,  and  perform  ifgdar  daily  services  in  their  temples. 
They  are  also  sworn  to  poverty  acul  oflibat^;  and  subsist,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  do  so,  upon  alms.  At  im^  time  nunneries  for  women  appear 
to  have  existed;  but  none  are  tp  be  met  with  at  the  present  time. 

A  third  sect  of  religioniats,  tfaiM)|)i  not  of  very  great  extent,  is  that 
of  the  Jains,  holding  a  plaoe  ahont  midimay  be^een  the  Brahmins  and 
Buddhists.  They  are,  to  a  certain  WU«4^  ajthaistical,  believing  in  the 
eternity  of  matter  alone;  and  wbilit  tbey  rwerence  the  whole  of  the 
Hindoo  deities,  they  add  to  their  Pantbaon  a  long  list  of  saints,  who 
pretty  nearly  assume  with  ttieoi  the  rank  aad  attributes  of  Buddha. 

The  division  of  castes  in  India  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Brahminical  religion.  In  early  times  theea  classes  were  four  in  number, 
though  in  the  present  day  several  of  them  are  lost,  whilst  many  other 
subdivisions  have  sprung  up.  The  irst  class  is  that  of  the  Brahmins, 
who,  according  to  the  code  of  Menu,  w«r)e  held  as  superior  to  all  other 
created  beings,  and  possessed  consideralde  immunities.  They  took  rank 
before  kings;  their  property  was  opnmderad  most  sacred;  and  although 
their  offences  were  treated  with  admirable  clemency,  no  leniency  awaited 
the  culprit  who  offended  or  iignrad  one  of  tbair  sacred  body. 

Endowed,  however,  as  they  were  with  so  many  immunities,  their 
life  could  scarcely  be  pronounced  an  enviable  one.  Nearly  three* 
fourths  of  their  lUe  were  spent  in  the  practice  of  severe  mortifications 
and  austerities,  or  immersed  in  tiie  deepest  eontemplation;  and  even 
durii^  the  later  period  of  their  eartldy  career,  when  their  penancea 
had  ceased,  they  were  enjoined  the  practice  of  a  devotional  meditation 
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Upon  the  ddiglita  of  a  future  stote,  free  from  all  loiirees  of  evil  and 


The  CBhebyoa,  or  military  dass,  speaks  for  iteelL  Banking  next  to 
the  Brahmins,  they  were  alwaja  treated  with  honom*,  and  enjoyed  many 
advantages  over  Uie  lower  classes.  Their  duties,  as  laid  down  in  Menu, 
qtpear  to  have  been  to  defend  the  pec^e,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to 
read  the  Veda4,  and  to  shun  the  allurements  of  sensual  pleasores." 

Next  in  rank  to  the  preceding  is  the  Veii^as,  or  mercantile  class, 
who  are  enjoined  by  Mean  to  practise  the  rites  of  religion;  not  Ux- 
getting,  of  course,  donations  to  the  foahmins,  trading,  banking,  cultt'- 
ration,  and  cattle-rearing. 


The  Sudraa  were  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  sodefy;  and  every  ei 
ment  made  in  reference  to  them  and  their  position  p 
"  Ch^L  I  PL  89; 
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severity  of  tone.  It  is  declared  to  be  their  especial  duty  to  serre  the 
other  classes,  but  in  no  way  to  interfere  in  their  callings.  Even  in  the 
exercise  of  religions  duties,  they  must  perform  them  in  a  maimed  and 
imperfect  manner.  The  Veda  is  not  allowed  to  be  read  even  in  their 
presence;  nor  must  any  one  of  them  presume  to  offer  their  advice. 

jShould  a  Sudra  be  killed,  the  religious  penance  for  the  act  is  similar 
to  tl\at  for  killing  a  cat  or  a  tlog.  A  Sudra  is  to  be  fed  by  the  leavings 
of  his  master,  and  to  be  clad  in  his  rejected  garments;  and  as  to  worldly 
possessions,  he  is  not  permitted  to  accusnulate  the  most  trifling  amount. 

Such  was  the  status  of  the  Sudras  in  the  early  days  of  Indian 
empire;  but  in  modem  times,  not  only  have  great  radical  changes  and 
innovations  crept  into  the  upper  classes,  but  the  two  latter  may  be 
said  no  longer  to  exist;  whilst  in  their  places  we  find  scores  of  other 
castes,  less  of  a  religious  nature  than  of  a  social  character. 

There  is  no  longer  a  servile  caste;  they  have  merged  quietly  but 
surely  in  the  hundreds  of  classes  now  met  with  on  every  side  in  India. 
iN'ot  at  all  unfrequently  these  castes  coincide  with  the  various  trades; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  goldsmiths,  the  washermen,  and  the  carpen- 
ters. These,  if  more  numerous  than  of  old,  are  certainly  far  more  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  preserving  the  integrity  of  their  respective  castes 
which  in  olden  times  was  seldom  done. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MAjmsBs  ANP  cuaromu 


Isr  a  region  equal  in  extent  to  the  ivhole  of  Europe^  with  the  excep- 
tion (^Russia,  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  revolutions, 
numbering  within  its  limits  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, and  counting  not  less  than  a  dozen  distinct  nations,  and  at  least 
four  separate  religions,  we  might  reasonably  look  for  a  considerable 
dissimUarity  of  customs,  manners,  and  character ;  and  vndoubtedlj 
such  is  to  be  found  in  very  many  instances,  drawing  a  line  through  the 
country,  almost  as  broad  and  as  marked  as  that  of  their  dialects. 

Not  only  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  and  the  entire  peninsula 
of  India  differ  from  those  of  Hindostan  Proper  in  most  particulars,  but 
the  latter,  again,  have  little  in  common  with  the  dwellers  in  the  north- 
west; and  even  within  the  boundaries  of  Hindostan  we  may  p^ceive  a 
marked  dissimilarity  between  the  Bengalees  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Qangetic  Hindostan.  In  personal  appearance  the  natives  of  the  northern 
countries  are  fairer,  better  formed,  and  more  robust  and  energetic  than 
those  to  the  south,  who,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Malabar 
tribes,  are  of  small  stature,  darker,  effeminate,  cunning,  and  timid  to 
a  degree.  The  communities  of  most  of  the  towns  are  composed  of 
bankers,  traders,  government  officials,  bazaar-keepers,  and  domestics. 
In  the  rural  districts  there  are  few  beyond  the  agriculturists  and  the 
▼illage  headmen  and  officers  of  the  government. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Indian  ryot  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity, 
amounting  but  too  often  to  misery,  the  result  of  an  outward  continual 
pressure  kept  on  him  by  the  zemindar  and  others  of  that  class.  The 
members  of  a  family  dwell  with  each  other  from  grandfather  to  grand- 
child with  patriarchal  contentedness — one  leafy  roof,  one  bamboo- wall, 
sheltering  old  and  young,  the  toiler  and  the  tarryer ;  happy  if  the  simple 
meal  of  roots  and  grain  comes  at  the  appointed  time, — happy  now  and 
then  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of  forbidden  rice  from  the  fields  their  hands 
cultivate  for  the  tax-farmer, — ^happy  if  at  harvest-time  att  that  crop  be 
not  wrung  from  them  in  rent  and  usury. 


HINDOO 'PEASAXTT&T.  4l$ 

Poor  AS  IS  the  exterior  of  the  Hindoo  hut,  with  its  patch  of  garden-^ 
staff,  its  broken  wall  and  its  bamboo  hedge,  its  interior  wears  not  a 
more  cheering  aspect.  A  handful  of  roshes  for  a  carpet  eovers  a  part ' 
of  the  mud  floor;  a  few  earthen  vessels  for  water  or  purposes  of: 
cookery;  a  bamboo  stool,  a  rash  mat  rolled  up  in  one  comer,  whidb  at 
night  performs  the  office  of  a  bed,— ^these  make  up  the  household  in- 
ventory, so  poor,  so  mean,  so  small  in  value,  that  were  the  insatiate 
tax-farmer  to  distrain  for  his  rent>  no  coin  would  be  found  sufficienily 
minute  to  purchase  them.  Glass  and  crockery  are  mystic  articles  to 
the  Hindoo  villager :  he  may  have  heard  of  such  things  at  the  next 
town  on  festival-days^  but  his  own  supply  of  dinner-ware  is  provided 
by  more  bountilttl  hands  than  those  of  Spode  and  Copeland^-^the  willow- 
pattern  is  supplanted  by  the  Banana  leaf  An  earthem  ehattie  and  rice- 
<fi8h  are  articles  of  luxury.  In  dress  they  have  as  little  to  boast  of. 
One  strip  of  cotton-cloth,  bleached  white  with  constant  washings,  or^ 
perhaps  stained  yellow  or  pink,  is  wound  round  the  loins.  On  occa- 
sions of  village  or  reli^ous  festivities  a  second  strip  will  be  flung  loosely 
across  the  shoulders,  to  be  afterwards  carefully  kid  aside  for  the  next 
occasion.  The  women  wear  a  longer  piece  of  White  eloth  wrapt  round 
them  in  apparent  negligence^  and  yet  so  graeefully  as  to  set  off  the 
figure  to  the  utmost  advantaf  e.  Children  are  seldom  clad  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.*  The  reader  has  here  a  picture  of  that 
class  of  Indian  cultivalorSy  who,  spfead  over  a  vast  and  fertile  tract  of 
oountry,  may  truly  be  called  the  flesh  and  bone  of  our  Indian  empire : 
from  such  as  these  sprit&gs  the  large  export^trade  of  the  presidencies, 
amounting  to  seventeen  millions  steriing  annually;  from  such  as  these 
is  wrung  the  greater  portiett  of  the  twenty^^two  millions  sterling  of 
taxation :  it  is  these,  whose  only  knowledge  of  their  English  rulers  is 
derived  through  the  medium  of  the  revenue-finrmer,  whose  education  is 
oared  for  at  the  annual  rate  of  three  farthings  per  family. 

There  are,  of  course,  classes  superior  to  the  above,  scattered  over 
the  land :  heads  of  villages,  district  functionaries,  and  dwellers  in  small 
towns,  who  pretend  to  somewhat  of  Hindoo  gentility,  whose  wives  and* 
daughters  dwell  in  distinct  apartments,  whose  sleeping  ootton«tnat  is  a 
little  more  showy,  whose  waist-doth  is  whiter  and  more  copious,  whose 
earthen  drinking-vessels  are  transformed  to  utensils  of  brass,  who  dine- 
off  real  plates  of  day,  and  do  not  tremble  at  the  nances  of  '^ zemindar" 
and  ''Butrah  Sahib.'*' 

Uncared  for,  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  removed  from  all  soften* 

<  Hflbro<ditffl  PtotMtant  Humons  in  Bengal. 
'  Angilee,  great  (or  Bugttdi)  Daarter. 
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ing  or  enaobling  i&flnencea,  the  height  of  their  enjoyment,  all  that  tb^ 
Talae,  U  a  carouse  at  the  festival  of  some  repulsive  ddtj,  or  thdr  nud- 
daj  gossip  and  hookah  with  the  heads  of  their  rill^e  under  the  cool 
shade  of  a  banyau'tree.  Home  duUes  and  domestic  happiuesa  are 
words  without  meaning  in  their  ears ;  their  wives  and  daughters  hxn 
no  social  status,  no  education;  they  are  simply  necessary  pieces  of 
human  furniture  for  the  phydcal  uses  of  man,  and  whose  sole  destiny 
is  to  rtuae  &mitiee,  to  boil  rice,  aod  finally  to  die. 

There  is  perhaps  less  difference  in  the  food  of  the  various  classes 
than  in  any  other  respect  With  all  castes  vegetables  form  the  baaia 
of  their  cookery,  though  some  of  the  lower  orders  in  large  towns  are 
not  careful  to  abebun  from  eating  flesh.  Amongst  the  rural  population 
there  is  little  to  be  met  witti  beyond  a  coarse  unleavened  bread  made 
from  various  fine  grains,  wi^i  a  few  boiled  vegetables,  roots,  a  little  oil 
or  ghee  made  from  bofioloes'  miHc,  and  perhaps  a  dash  of  some  sort  of 


spice  and  a  Uttle  salt  In  the  southern  states  of  the  peninsula  rice 
forms  a  more  prominent  feature  in  their  cookery;  iiiulst  to  the  north 
and  north-west,  flesh,  whether  of  anJmala  or  birds,  is  more  commonly 
employed  in  various  ways. 

In  the  towns  a  far  greater  variety  of  food  is  eaten,  and  generally 
with  more  regard  to  taste  and  indulgence.  In  the  vioinity  of  the  riven 
fish  abounds,  and  forma  a  staple  article  of  daily  food.  The  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  is  chiefly  confined  to  laige  communities,  though 
amongst  the  R^*paat  tribes  opium  is  used  to  a  large  extent.    The  most 
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comnum  indulgence  of  nearly  all  classes  is  a  mixture  of  betel  and  areca, 
aromatic  pungent  articles^  combined  witli  a  sort  of  lime,  and  occasional]  j 
tobacco  and  spices. 

In  none  of  their  daily  observances  does  the  prejudice  of  caste  so 
strongly  appear  as  in  eating  their  meals.  It  is  reckoned  extreme  de- 
filement to  eat  from  a  plate  or  seated  on  the  same  mat  as  used  by  one 
of  an  inferior  caste ;  and  this  leads  to  many  strange  customs,  especially 
amongst  the  Brahmins,  the  highest  in  the*  social  scale.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  these  people  to  eat  from  plates  formed  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  just  gathered,  in  order  to  prevent  pollution.  In  the  same  way, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  members  of  the  military  or  mercantile  classes, 

•  toll       when  going  a  journey,  are  frequently  compelled  to  dress  their  own 

^       victuals,  wanting  a  cook  of  their  own  caste. 

gdjf  The  dwellings  of  the  Indian  peasantry  are  generally  miserable  in 

the  extreme,  consisting  of  seldom  more  than  two  small  rooms  formed 
of  stones  and  mud  rudely  thrown  together,  protected  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  deluge  of  tropical  showers  by  a  simple  roof  of  jungle- 
sticks  and  wild  leaves;  and  usually  without  any  garden-fence  about 
them,  they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tastily  finished  mansions 
of  their  wealthy  countrymen. 

The  more  substantial  men  of  the  villages  can  seldom  boast  of  much 
more ;  the  chief  distinction  being  that  the  latter  indulge  in  a  fenced 
garden,  and  often  a  second  story  to  their  hovels. 

On  the  *other  hand,  the  Hindoos  of  rank  indulge  in  much  lavish 
outlay  upon  their  mansions  and  pleasure-gardens,  many  of  which  vie 
with  the  extent  and  costliness  of  the  Mahometan  edifices  in  the  time 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  a  far  greater  degree  of  taste 
and  neatness  ia  displayed  in  the  village  dwellings,  where  not  only  are 
they  frequently  more  prettily  situated,  but  a  marked  regard  is  paid  to 
the  cleanliness  and  appearance  of  the  cottages. 

Every  village,  no  less  than  each  of  the  towns  throughout  IncUa, 
boasts  of  its  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  the  simple  necessaries  of  Oriental  life. 
In  the  hamlets  of  the  rural  districts,  the  bazaar  will  consist  of  a  single 
small  shop,  whose  whole  stock  consists  of  grain,  some  coarse  cloths,  a 
few  sweetmeats,  a  collection  of  earthen  vessels^  and  a  bundle  or  two  of 
tobacco,  vnth  occasionally  some  brass  ornaments  for  the  women.  In  the 
towns,  a  group  of  shops,  of  various  kinds,  containing  far  more  misceUa* 
neous  stores,  may  be  met  with;  and  in  the  larger  cities  whole  streets 
and  squares  are  comprised  within  the  bazaar. 

There  are  besides  these  bazaars^  markets  held  at  short  intervals. 
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and  tuxa  generally  once  or  tirice  in  eaoh  joax  npmfaaj  particnlar  fs- 
tival  or  holidi^.  An  Iitdiui  town  or  citf  presents  a  bnsj,  animated 
scene  on  market-daTs.  Villagers  poor  in  with  their  bnrdttur  of  graii 
or  firnit  npoa  tlieir  headi,  or  witii  loaded  bollock-earts ;  (^  narrow 
rtreets  and  lanes  become  thronged  to 
snfibcatioa.  The  cries  of  the  carriage 
^vers,  the  shouts  of  the  loaded 
water-carriers,  the  moaning,  henj 
song  of  Uie  palanqnin-beann,  the 
screaming  of  diildren,  the  lowing  of 
cattle;  these,  with  lh«  dnst^  and  heal, 
and  glare  of  peni-np,  badlj  pKved 
eanii^e-ways,  make  up  a  scene  anj 
thing  but  [deasiiig  to  a  fiuropeaa 
traveller. 

The  amuaementa,  festirals,  and 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoes 
are  all  alike  distingui^ed  by  a  great 
degree  of  pomp,  ostentatioQ,  and  fona. 
There  is  mach  that  is  pleasing  in  ths 
manners  of  the  higher  classes  towards  their  inferiors,  to  whom  thej 
shew,  on  all  oocasions,  the  utmost  afikbility  and  courtesy.  Preaenti 
have  from  the  earliest  timee  formed  a  leading  feature  of  all  holidaj^ 
fcetJrals,  and  family  or  public  eeremonies.  These  vary  according  to 
the  meuis  of  the  doaor;  from  some  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  down 
to  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  or  a  little  rice  and  fruit. 

la  many  districts  this  custom  has  become  a  most  opprotsire  oDc^ 
b«ng  distorted  by  the  native  headmen  and  officials  into  a  meana  of 
minffag  from  those  of  the  poMer  and  most  helpless  daases  all  such  of 
their  substanoe  as  may  be  left  them  by  the  zemindars.  Kac^  birthday 
or  wedding-day  of  any  of  the  chiefs  or  middlemen  of  a  ^strict  or  vil- 
lage is  made  the  pretext  for  mulctang  the  ryot  in  donaUons  known  by 
the  name  of  t^toabt,  generally  in  kind.  Thus  the  mOkman  fbmishes  a 
mpply  of  milk,  the  oil-maker  snppUes  oil  for  the  lamps,  the  caltrrator 
oontributea  his  quota  of  grain;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  popolation. 
The  nat&s,  gomeuKu,  and  poika,  all  snbortfiuates  attached  to  the'  col- 
kctora  of  revenue,  levy  thar  own  peonliar  ahwabe  upon  the  prostrate 
ryots,  who  are  without  the  power  of  refusal  3o  long  as  the  poor  cul- 
tivators poMcsaes  the  veriest  trifle  of  produce,  so  long  are  they  made 
especial  objects  of  extortion  by  the  human  Vnltnrea  that  Airong  tlie  »- 
venw  and  Judicial  entablidmuoitB  of  Brittsh  India. 
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The  fairs  held  iihroxighout  India  are  for  the  joint  pmpooes  of  plea- 
sure and  trade.  They  are  widelj  different  from  such  scenes  in  Eng^ 
land,  partaking  &r  more  of  theatrical  pomp  and  show^  with  more  noise, 
and  a  greater  admixture  of  foreigners  clad  in  many  varied  dresses. 
There  is  always  a  certain  blending  of  religious  ceremonial  with  these 
periodical  assemblages,  though  generally  forming  but  a  small  feature 
in  the  day's  proceedings. 

The  upper  classes  of  the  natives  of  India  are  much  given  to  en- 
tertainments of  dancing  and  music,  to  which  large  numbers  of  their 
friends  are  invited.  These  take  place  upon  any  occasion  which  may 
offer  a  pretext  for  conviviality  or  sociability;  they,  indeed,  answer  to 
the  European  Evening-parties.  Natives  of  high  birth  ipid  rank  ^re 
proud  to  have  their  English  acquaintances  present  on  these  occasions, 
and  often  make  great  preparations  for  their  reception,  especially  if^  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  European  be  an  official  of  note. 

It  is  at  these  parties  that  the  "  Nautch  Girls'*  display  the  graceful- 
ness, and  something  more,  of  their  figures,  with  a  studied  affectation  of 
ease  and  grace,  which,  to  a  European,  carries  little  beyond  repulsion. 
In  some  parts  of  India,  especially  in  the  southern  states  of  the  penin- 
sula, every  temple  has  a  troop  of  these  "  Dancing  Girls,"  whose  ques- 
tionable earnings  help  out  the  sacred  finances  of  the  shrine.  Some  of 
them  dress  with  great  magnificence,  hiring  their  jeWeUed  robes  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  are  said  occasionally  to  be  worth,  with  their  orna- 
ments, as  much  as  20,000Z. 

The  position  of  Hindoo  women  is  much  changed  since  the  time  of 
Menu;  and  even  from  the  period  when  the  Briti^  rule  was  established, 
many  important  modifications  in  the  position  of  the  females  have  taken 
place.  During  the  olden  Hindoo  time,  the  women  were  retired  and  se- 
cluded almost  as  strictly  as  amongst  the  Mahomedans ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  during  the  Tartar  dynasty  this  became  still  more  the  case. 

The  code  of  Menu  lays  down  with  considerable  minuteness  the 
actual  position  and  duties  of  the  wife  as  regards  her  husband;  and  these 
are  such  as  can  scarcely  be  termed  un&ir  towards  the  weaker  sex. 
The  strictest  obedience  of  the  wife  is  enjoined ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  husband  is  told  to  leave  her  at  her  own  disposal  in  innocent  and 
lawful  recreations.*  He  is,  moreover,  to  keep  her  ''  constantly  supplied 
with  ornaments,  apparel,  and  food  at  festivals  and  jubilees.'* 

The  code  is  equally  precise  in  detailing  the  various  duties  of  the 

woman,  who  is  to  give  her  undivided  care  and  study  to  the  preparation 

of  daily  food,  and  the  superintendence  of  household  utensils. 

^  Menu,  ohap,  ix.  p.  2; 
E  E 
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JVs  a  rule,  Hindixi  wamea  are  totally  without  education.  Parents 
do  not  Bee  the  advantage  that  maj  arise  from  placing  their  daughters 
on  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect  with  their  sons.  The  smalleat  ex- 
.penae  attending  the  education  of  a  girl  would  be,  hj  the  father,  con- 
aidered  as  a  fuoliab  waste  of  money,  productive  of  good  to  no  one. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  even  this  very  general  rule 
amongst  the  families  of  the  superior  classes  of  Bengalees,  where  it  not 
very  unfreqnently  h^pens  that  the  daughter  has  been  taught,  not  only 
to  read,  but  to  write. 

The  form  of  marriage  is  «raple  in  the  extreme,  the  rite  coDsisting 
in  the  bride  taking  seven  steps,  repeating  a  pariicnlar  verse  at  each 
aeparate  step.     When  the  seventh  is  taken,  the  marriage  is  considered 


indissoluble.*  Other  forms  were  ohfierved  in  earlier  times ;  but  they 
have  gradually  become  obsolete.  The  bride  and  brideg;room  are  usually 
not  more  than  ten  years  of  age  when  marriage  takes  place,  and  seldom 
more  than  twelve.     At  these  ceremonies  a  lavish  outlay  is  often  in- 


•  Colebnok  :  A^tio  RgmnlMii,  nL  TiL  pp.  303-9. 
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cnired,  sometimes  beyond  tlie  meami  of  the  parties.  In  largo  dOea  it 
is  said  that  from  10,0001.  to  SO,OOOI^  sterUag  will  be  squandered  aiwn 
the  feastings,  illuminatJcou,  dancing,  processiooB  of  elephants,  kt.  in- 
separable from  a  Hiadoo  wedding  in  high  life. 

The  cnstom  of  bnming  the  dead  has  obtained  in  India  frsm  time 
immemorial. 

Before  bnmiug  Hie  body,  great  care  is  taken  to  have  it  well  washed 
perfomed,  and  arrayed  with  Sowers  and  clean  cloths.     In.  some  parts 


of  India  music  accompanies  the  funeral  procession  to  the  pyre;  but 
elsewhere  the  only  sounds  which  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  scene  are 
the  sorrowing  exclamations  of  the  soldiers  and  attendants,  and  the 
screams  of  the  many  kites  aod  other  birds  of  prey,  hovering  about. 
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Of  the  first  institation  of  Suttee  nothing  certain  is  known;  though 
it  is  undoubtedlj  of  high  antiquity,  being  alluded  to  by  Diodorus  Si- 
eulus,  who  wrote  before  the  Christian  era^  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  practice  for  a  long  period  previously. 

'  The  belief  that  the  widow  is  subject  to  any  degradation  should  she 
suryive  her  husband's  death  cannot  be  correct,  seeing  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon^  occurrence  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
family  to  endeavour,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  dissuade  the 
woman  from  the  contemplated  act :  it  is  notorious  that  this  is  not  only 
attempted,  but  often  successfully;  and  amongst  other  expedients  em^ 
ployed,  is  so  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  widow,  that  the 
body  of  her  deceased  husband  may  be  removed  and  burned  before  she 
is  aware  of  the  fact.^ 

The  ceremony  of  Suttee  varies  with  the  local  customs  of  different 
parts  of  India;  though  not  perhaps  in  any  essential  particulars.  In 
Bengal  the  widow  prepares  for  the  act  with  many  ceremonies,  and  in- 
variably bathes  before  mounting  the  pyre,  if  possible  in  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Ganges.  Before  firing  the  funeral  altar,  the  dead  and 
the  living  are  bound  together  to  the  pile,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibi* 
lity  of  the  latter  effecting  an  escape.  In  the  south  of  India  the  women 
would  appear  to  need  no  such  precautions.  A  widow  will  there  cooUy 
seat  herself  on  the  P3rre,  and  placing  the  head  of  the  departed  husband 
in  her  lap,  awaits  with  Boman  firmness  the  moment  when  the  flames 
of  the  burning  mass  shall  envelope  her  in  their  embraces.  In  other 
parts  of  India  the  Suttee  leaps  into  the  burning  mass  from  an  eminence^ 
or  the  funeral  p3rre  may  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Sometimes  the  courage  of  the  woman  will  fail  her  at  the  critical 
time,  and  she  will  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  the  cruel 
death  which  awaits  her;  but  in  this  case  the  attendants  invariably 
thrust  her  back  into  the  flames.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  on  record 
wherein  an  English  gentleman  being  present,  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  widow  from  the  flames,  much  against  the  wishes  of  those  present. 
His  conduct  was,  however,  but  ill  requited  by  the  woman  whose  Ufe 
he  had  thus  saved;  for  on  the  following  day  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  being  upbraided  by  her  for  having  thus  shut  her  out  from. 
the  companionship  of  her  husband  in  Paradise.^ 

This  practice  is  far  more  frequent  within  the  limits  of  Hindostan 
Proper  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  Indeed,  in  the  western  dia^ 
tricts  it  is  but  seldom  that  it  occurs;  whilst  south  of  the  Deccaa  it  is 
almost  unknown. 

'  Elphixutone,  toI,  i.  p.  Z59»  '  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  Ml. 
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Amongst  other  castomg  prevalent  in  India,  is  one,  which  if  it  be 
not  uniyersal  throughout  that  vast  countiy,  at  any  rate  prevails  to  an 
extent  which  seems  scarcelj  credible,  and  which  was  for  a  long  period 
disbelieved,  such  is  its  revolting  character. 

There  ape  certain  Bajpoot  tribes  of  the  western  and  central  pro- 
vinces of  British  India^  who  have,  almost  from  time  immemorial^  sacri* 
iiced  the  lives  of  a  great  portion  of  their  female  children  as  soon  aa 
bom«  In  a  part  of  the  province  of  Benares,  in  Kach,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  district  of  ELalliawar,  is  to  be  found  this  degrading 
custom  in  its  fiill  vigour.  In  Each  and  Kalliawar  alone  it  is  com- 
puted,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  that  2000  female  infants  are  thus 
annually  put  to  death;  whilst  in  the  province  of  Benares  as  many 
more  are  yearly  sacrificed. 

The  existence  of  this  shocking  custom  is  proved  in  other  loca- 
lities ;  though  perhaps  not  to  such  a  great  extent  as  amongst  the  Baj- 
poots.  The  Sikhs  of  Bhopal,  the  Minas  of  Gahazpoor  and  Toukr%  the 
inhabitants  of  Rewar  and  Jholawar,  and  the  Chouans  of  Marwar, 
are  all  known  to  practise  this  method  of  ridding  themselves  of  their 
^daughters. 

Not  the  least  revolting  feature  of  the  custom  is,  that  most  of 
these  infants  die  by  the  hands  of  their  moihera  shortly  after  their  birth; 
and  that  none  are  preserved  but  such  as  the  fiather  requests  may  be 
saved. 

This  child-murder  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  difficulty 
which  the  heads  of  families  meet  with  in  disposing  of  their  daughters 
in  marriage.  By  them  it  is  considered  incestuous  to  intermarry  with 
members  of  the  same  tribe;  their  daughters  must  seek  husbands  among 
the  tribes  at  a  distance;  and  as  this  is  often  not  practicable,  and  mote- 
OTer  as  the  poverty  of  many  of  the  Bajpoots  prevents  them  from  pro- 
viding for  the  marriage  expenses,  which  custom  renders  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, they  dread  the  disgrace  which  inevitably  follows  the  single  life 
of  females  in  India;  and  with  the  view  of  averting  this,  resort  to  the 
barbarous  practice  of  sacrificing  their  o&pring. 

The  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  were  no  sooner  made 
Aware  of  the  great  prevalence  of  this  crime  within  their  own  districts 
and  those  of  friendly  states,  than  they  used  every  efibrt  in  their  power' 
to  put  an  end  to  the  enormity.  So  long  since  as  1819  the  attempt 
was  made  by  attJEtching  heavy  penalties  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime 
within  the  British  territory;  and  in  the  cade  of  friendly  states,  their 
ohiefr  were  bound  by  treaties  to  do  their  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice*     More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  these  praise* 
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irortfay  attempts  were  first  made;  and  although  during  that  period  no 
effort  has  been  spared,  no  energy  relaxed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
revolting  custom  has  become  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people  to  be  eradicated  by  edicts  or  treaties. 

Not  less  revolting  to  a  humane  and  civilised  mind  than  the  bar- 
barities of  Suttee  and  infanticide,  is  the  long-prevalent  and  general 
custom  amongst  the  Hindoos  of  exposing  their  sick  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gknges  to  breathe  their  last  within  the  influence  of  its  holy  waters. 
This  they  call  giving  them  to  Glanga. 

No  sooner  is  a  patient  believed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine, 
than,  if  within  a  possible  distance,  he  is  carried  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  either  left  to  die  in  one  of  the  small  mud  huts  with  which 
its  shores  abound,  or  he  will  be  placed  in  the  stream  itself  in  such  a 
manner  that,  as  its  waters  rise,  death  must  ensue  from  drowning. 
Sometimes  the  relatives  lay  the  patient  on  the  sandy  banks,  and  com- 
mence pouring  a  quantity  of  the  thick  muddy  water  of  the  river  down 
his  throat,  until  suffocation  ensues,  when  they  believe  most  firmly  that 
the  water  has  winged  the  soul  to  Paradise. 

The  scenes  upon  the  river-banks  are  oftentimes  most  harrowing; 
the  invalid  beseeching  his  friends  to  save  him ;  the  half-drowning  man 
strong  enough  in  his  delirious  fever  to  struggle,  but  in  vain,  to  escape 
his  €ruel  fate ;  the  mother  beseeching  her  children  to  save  her ;  the 
tender  infant  left  upon  the  beach  stretching  its  tiny  hands  to  one  who, 
in  any  other  country,  would  be  the  last  to  desert  it  in  its  helpless 
agony,  but  who  here,  under  the  baleful  influence  of  a  withering  super- 
stition, stands  coldly  by  and  watches  the  little  struggler  sob  out  its 
infant  life. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  which  thieves  are  such  adepts  in 
their  profession  as  in  India.  For  how  long  a  period  this  may  have 
been  the  case,  or  whence  their  proficiency  originally  came,  does  not 
appear;  but  of  the  fact  there  is  little  doubt  The  ordinary  fastenings 
of  houses,  nay,  the  very  walls  themselves,  are  small  protection  against 
the  depredations  of  these  daring  and  practised  marauders,  who  witk 
the  greatest  facility  possess  themselves  of  the  most  valuable  property, 
without  the  least  chance  of  prevention  or  detection.  So  skilled  are 
they  in  their  art,  that  they  have  been  known  to  remove  the  bed-clothes 
from  under  a  sleeper,  without  having  been  detected. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  public  in  India  was  the 
associated  band  of  robbers  and  murderers  called  Thugs,  who  for  a  series 
of  years  committed  the  most  daring  enormities  against  life  and  property, 
without  any  effectual  attempts  being  made  to  put  them  down..   These 
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ThngB  were  banded  together,  and  generallr  worked  in  conoert  by  bodies 
of  three  or  more.  In  order  to  effect  their  purpose  with  the  greater  fa- 
eilitf  and  gecutity,  they  travelled  the  least  £requent«d  parts  of  the  country 
in  rarioua  disgiuses,  and  when 
they  found  a  traveller  who  ap- 
peared to  posaess  suEBcient  to 
reader  him  an  object  worth 
th|ir  trouble,  they  wayliud  hiin 
oa  bU  journey  and  dispatched 
him  by  strangulation,  buiyiug 
the  body  or  sinking  it  in  a  well, 
so  as  to  escape,  detection.  Id 
some  cases  they  have  been 
known  to  juiu  corapimy  with 
their  vlctiiu,  and  whilst  seated 
together,  resting  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  wide -spreading 
tree  and  listening  to  a  tale  of 
adventure,  one  of  their  number 
approached  from  the  rear,  and 
slipping  the  fatal  noose  over  the 

head  of  the  unwary  traveller,  quickly  dispatched  him  without  the  chance 
of  escape. 

It  bos  been  calculated  that  many  thousands  of  persons  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  Thugs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  more  they 
might  have  immohiteJ,  had  nut  their  ill-luck  tempted  them  to  sacrifice 
one  or  two  Englishmen.  This  aggravated  wickedness  at  once  aroused 
the  ire  and  activity  of  the  authorities,  who,  regardless  as  they  had  so 
long  been  of  the  wliolesale  sacridee  of  Hindoo  life,  could  not  tolerate  the 
idea  of  one  of  their  own  order  being  included  in  the  list  of  victims. 
The  mandate  went  forth  for  their  suppression;  and  although  many  of 
them  contrived  to  elude  tlie  vigilance  of  the  parties  placed  on  their 
track,  their  final  extinction  as  a  body  has  at  length  become  a  fact,  and 
Thugges  is  now  a  matter  of  past  history. 

If  India  has  produced  its  gangs  of  desperate  thieves  and  murderers, 
it  also  furnishes  society  with  sects  of  an  opposite  character.  The 
Cliarans  and  Bhata  are  peculiar  races  regarded  by  all  ranks  in  a  sacred 
light.  These  people  devote  themselves  to  the  protection  of  property 
and  often  of  life  through  dangerous  tracts  of  country  where  mere  physi- 
cal demonstration  would  av^l  but  little.' 

>  MoletJm'j  Central  India,  toL  it  p.  13tt.   . 
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The  muiy  lectioas  into  which  natiTe  Indian  socidiy  ia  BpUt  'bj  the' 
inotitation  of  "casta,"  ue  Benjiibl;  felt  hj  the  European,  who  finds  hiinBelf 
obliged,  hoverer  moderate  hia  wants 
may  be,  to  maintain  from  a  dozui  to 
twenty  domeatica.  The  "  kidmutgar" 
who  waits  at  table,  and  haa  charge  of 
the  plate,  glaaa,  &c.,  dora  not  meddle 
with  the  food  or  driokablea,  which  are 
in  the  caatody  of  a  higher  domeatic, 
a  aort  of  butler. 

Gentlemen  are  attended  in  their 
;  dressing- rooma  by  a  "bearer,"  who 
enacts  the  part  of  a  Hindoo  valet; 
whilst  lower  still  in  the  giwio  of  do- 
mestics is  the  "  mater,"  who  sweepa 
out  the  rooms,  cleans  the  dinner-ser- 
vice, &c. 

The  large  cities  in  India  bare  no  water  laid  on  in  their  houses,  the 
supply  of  which  is  brought  &om  neighbouring  tanks  or  wella  by  a  class 
of  men   known  as   "bheestiea,"  who 
carry  the  liquid  in  hogs'  skins  slung 
acrosa  their  backs. 

Another  very  neceasary  claaa  of  ser* 
vants  are  the  "dhobiea"  or  washermen, 
who  are  constantly  employ^  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  tanks,  beating  on 
large  stones  the  white  garments  of  both 
sexes  with  a  violence  and  disregard  of 
stitches  and  buttons,  which,  to  a  new- 
comer, appears  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. By  this  rude  proceea,  however, 
they  manage  to  preserve  the  cotton  and 
linen  clothes  of  a  delicatdy  white  co- 
lonr,  not  attainable  in  European  coun- 

The  Sindhi  as  a  people  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  th«r  Arab 
ancestoia  than  any  other  people  of  the  East.  In  some  few  respects 
they3  resemble  the  Belooohis ;  but  though  muscular,  full-proportioned 
men,  they  are  much  fairer  than  their  neighbours,  espedally  the  women, 
some  of  whose  countenances  bear  a  dose  affinity  with  the  Spanish 
features  and  tint.    Their  habits  and  moral  bearing  scarcely  warrant 
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tbe  t^inton  irhich  one  would  fonn  of  these  people  from  th^  irell- 
developed  orguugm. 

Illit«nt«  to  a  degree,  espedally  the  females,  their  amuaements  appear 
to  be  of  a  gross  and  debanng  kind.  Q&mbling,  cotUg^iting,  hnntin^ 
and  wrestling  iDake  np  the  excitements 
of  a  Sindhi's  life;  whilst  the  women 
pass  their  time  between  the  frivolities 
of  dress,  cai^,  and  the  less  innocent 
occupation  of  intrigue,  for  which^they 


The  ceremonials  of  mairiage  do  not  differ  veiy  materiallj  from  those 
of  Hindostan.  EqoaU}'  abounding  in  forms  and  observances,  the;  are 
not  one  whit  len  costly;  and  it  is  bj  no  means  nncommon  for  the 
nnptialfl  to  be  delayed  many  months  through  the  inability  of  the  parties 
to  incur  aU  the  needed  expense. 

The  birth  of  a  child  of  either  sex  is  welcomed  by  rejoicings  and 
festivities,  limited  only  by  the  means  of  the  parents.  At  four  yeara 
and  foor  months  the  boy  is  sent  to  school,  where  he  remains  until  the 
age  of  twelve  and  sometimes  fifteen,  during  which  time  he  goes  through 
a  regular  coarse  of  the  Koran,  the  Sindhi  language,  and  Persian.  The 
fiamale  sex  are  all  most  miserably  uneducated,  the  men  appearing  to 
think  they  are  mischievous  and  wicked  enongb  without  the  aid  of 
books  and  pens. 
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Betrothal  usually  takes  place  wh«i  the  girl  u  about  twdw  and  the 
boy  rergiog  on  fifteen,  though  sometimes  much  earlier.     Marriage  fol- 
lows at  once,  if  the  meoua  of  the 
parties  will  allow. 

In  their  manners  and  general 
habits  the  Peguans  and  Talaias,  of 
the  Tenasserim  and  neighbouring 
provinces,  are  decidedly  sup^or 
to  the  Hindoo,  though  perhajis  less 
industriously  disposed.  In  all  that 
relates  to  education,  in  their  free- 
dom from  the  ban  of  eaate  and  the 
alnvery  of  baneful  superstition,  in 
the  superiority  of  their  social  sys- 
tem, these  people  form  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  state  of  de- 
basement in  which  most  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  are  plunged. 

Perhaps  their  most  remarkable 
departure  from  Oriental  customs  is 
tlie  social  position  in  which  they 
have  placed   their    women.     Al- 
though generally  without  even  the 
education  afforded  by  the  Kioungs 
or  vill^e  schools,  the  mothers  and 
.  wives  of  these  countries  oc<Hipy  a 
"  prominent  position  in  society,  and 
:  take  a  share  in  the  daily  business 
of  life  rarely  to  be  met  with  east- 
ward of  the  Cape. 

A  Burman  or  Feguan  will  never 
journey  by  land  so  long  as  he  con 
go  hy  water ;  and  so  addicted  are 
they  from  their  earliest  infancy  to 
boat  travelling,  that  the  canoe  en- 
ters into  almost  dl  their  arrangements.  Their  cattle  are  fed  out  of 
canoes,  their  children  sleep  in  them,  their  vessels  of  domestic  use  are 
eanoe-shaped,  they  travel  by  land  in  canoe-shaped  carriages,  and  it 
nay  be  almost  said  that  their  earliest  and  their  latest  moments  are 
passed  in  canoes. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  leading  mannera  and  customs  of  the  na- 
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tiotu  compriaed  within  the  limits  of  Britiah  India,  I  will  endeaTOur 
to  complete  the  picture  by  tidding  &  few  lines  relative  to  their  cha- 
racter. 


Were  an  opinion  upon  tins  subject  formed  from  the  majority  of 
books  published  on  Indian  topics,  or  from  the  oral  evidence  of  travel- 
len  and  others,  we  should  indeed  arrive  at  a  most  unfavourable  ■con- 
clusion, and  feel  inclined  to  place  our  Indian  fellow-subjectn  the  very 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  But,  unwilbng  to  do  this,  we  consult 
some  of  those  few  who  have  passed  a  long  life  amongst  those  dwellers 
in  the  provinces,  who  have  been  beyond  the  contaminating  influence 
of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  free  from  the  moculation  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean morality ;  and  we  there  learn  other  and  for  bett«r  things  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

That  falsehood,  deception,  perjury,  timidity,  if  not  actual  cowardice, 
form  the  leading  characteristics  of  most  Hindoos,  in  all  their  inter- 
course with  Enropeans,  there  can  be  bnt  little  doubt.  Equally  true  is 
it  that  the  same  race  of  people  can  be  attached,  bithfiil,  honest,  and, 
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on  emergencies;  brave  even  to  the  death.  If  we  turn  to  the  okteslf 
records  of  this  people  left  ns  bj  Greek  writers,  we  find  such  aoconntB 
of  them  as  might  well  induce  us  to  believe  that  thej  were  detailing  the 
characteristics  of  a  totally  different  portion  of  the  human  family.  The 
pictures  drawn  by  Arrian  and  Strabo  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoo 
nations  bear  no  nearer  resemblance  to  their  portraiture  in  modem 
works,  than  do  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  English  of  the  nine^ 
teeuth  century  to  those  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

In  the  Indioa  of  Arrian,  as  well  as  in  other  works  of  that  date,  the 
inhabitants  of  India  are  described  as  sober,  moderate,  and  upright  in 
all  their  dealings;  so  honest,  as  to  require  no  fastenings  for  their  dwell<» 
ings,  nor  locks  for  their  treasures.  Litigation  was  unknown  amongst 
them,  and  truthfulness  was  ever  a  most  marked  characteristic  of  their 
nature.  Allowing  for  the  impediments  which  in  those  remote  times 
must  have  been  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  Hindoos,  we  cannot  bat  admit  that  this  highly-drawn 
picture  must  have  had  some  ground  of  justification. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanatioA  of  the  wide  discrepancies  between  the 
ancient  and  the  most  favourable  modem  accounts  of  these  people,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  continued  enervating  influence  of  climate 
upon  character,  added  to  the  indolence  engendered  by  a  wonderfully 
prolific  soil,  which,  out  of  its  marvellous  abundance,  produces  all  that 
living  beings  stand  in  most  need  of. 

These  are,  however,  not  all  the  eauaea  which  have  been  at  work 
upon  the  character  of  the  Hindoos.  Long  ages  of  cruel  despotism; 
generation  upon  generation  ground  to  the  dust  by  oppression  and  in- 
justice ;  each  foreign  race  of  masters  more  exacting  than  the  last^  The 
Tartar  vying  with  the  Arab,  the  Mahomedan  with  the  Afghan,  and 
lastly,  the  Britidh  conquerors  of  the  £ast>  the  boasted  pioneers  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  refining  upon  Tartar  barbarity  and  cu- 
pidity, snatch  from  the  prostrate,  helpless  nations  the  last  sorry  rem- 
nants of  their  once  proud  nationality ;  and  while  they  wring  from  the 
wretched  people  their  uttermost  farthing  by  a  high-pressure  taxation, 
deny  them  the  cheap  and  ready  justice,  the  abundant  irrigation^  and 
the  admirable  roads,  which  the  bigoted  followers  of  the  Prophet^  .in 
their  darkest  ages  of  despotism,  had  never  withheld. 

Before  we  pass  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon  so  large  a  body 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  should  ask,  if  .the  policy  we  have  pursued 
towards  them  during  the  last  half-century  has  been  such  as  to  bring 
forth  any  dormant  good  qualities.  Have  we,  by  our  laws,  our  pre- 
cepts, and,  above  all,  by  our  own  example,  sought  to  elevate  the 
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standard  of  their  min«lity,  to  cMde  and  check  th«r~vicea  and  thrar 
faUinge  1  Hare  our  officials  been  to  them  bright  pattcma  of  int^rity 
and  seal  1  Hare  oar  merchant-princes  been  worthy  examples  of  houonr 
and  upright  dealings  t  Has  tbe  enlightened  son  of  Britum  held  up  the 
mirror  of  tnith  to  tbe  benighted  Indian ;  or  has  the  dark-skinned,  dark- 
souled  gentile  shamed  the  pale-faced  GhriBtian  with  virtues,  not  of 
Bible-growth,  which,  living  on  in  that  rank,  baneful  soil,  have  still 
outstripped  the  blighted  ofbhoots  of  the  gospel-land  1 

These  questions  it  will  be  my  duty  to  examine  and  answer  in  ano- 
ther place. 


PiBADOE  FLTCUtcBBQ  {M^ticipHa  Pamdui,    Sw  App«adis  F.}, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EDUCATION  AND  CHRISTIANITT. 


THE  destiny  of  the  Hindoo  and  other  races  of  the  East,  under  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain,  depends  for  its  good  or  evil,  less  upon  the 
form'  of  government,  the  quality  of  legislation,  or  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  community,  than  upon  a  proper  development  of  the  intelligence, 
and  the  morals  of  the  people, — upon  the  elevation  of  their  national 
character.  As  in  the  more  progressive  countries  of  the  western  world, 
their  future  must  he  shaped  hy  their  schools.  The  safety  and  integrity 
of  the  state  hinges  upon  education,  as  surely  within  the  tropics  as  in 
more  temperate  zones.  The  national  mind  of  India  will  advance, 
whatever  the  efforts  of  government.  The  Canutes  of  conservatism 
will  in  vain  bid  the  tide  of  intelligence  to  recede — thus  far  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  farther.  The  onward  current  of  mind  cannot  be  thus 
swept  back.  The  printing-press,  the  steam-engine,  and  the  railroad, 
are  all  busy  at  their  work ;  the  sound  of  their  labours  reaches  already 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  The  spirit  is  abroad, 
and  none,  not  even  the  mighty  men  of  Leadenhall  Street,  can  quench 
it.  They  may,  however,  do  much  more — they  may  direct  it;  and  as  the 
winged  lightning  is  guided  and  made  the  minister  of  good,  so  may  the 
subtle  thought  of  man,  the  intellect  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the 
human  race,  be  bent,  controlled,  and  moulded  unto  good  for  us  and 
them. 

Important  though  this  subject  be,  it  yet  forms  but  an  unsatisfactory 
chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  British  Indian  rule.  It  shews  that  whilst  the 
most  active  and  intelligent  minds,  the  most  carefully  weighed  schemes 
have  been  bent  towards  the  one  great  bureaucratic  object  of  wringing 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  most  ordi- 
nary capacities,  the  smallest  monetary  grants  have,  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  been  deemed  sufficient  for  ministering  to  the  mental  and 
aocial  well-being  of  the  community. 
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It  sliewSy  moreover^  that  if  the  official  work  has  been  scanty  as 
compared  with  the  field,  the  quality  has  been  equally  indifferent.  The 
task  appears  to  have  been  one  of  destruction  rather  than  of  reformation; 
to  pull  down  rather  than  to  build  up.  Heathenism  has  been  replaced 
by  infidelity.  Brahma  has  been  dethroned  to  make  way  for  Tom 
Paine ;  the  Yedaa  cast  aside  for  the  Age  of  Reason,  Dagon  has  indeed 
been  hewn  asunder,  but  the  Ark  has  found  no  resting-place  there.  And 
this  too  by  a  Christian  government ! 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  present  state  of  education  in  Indi% 
it  will  be  well  to  take  a  surrey,  however  rapid,  of  the  work  that  has 
-already  been  performed  by  governmental  and  missionary  means,  thus 
placing  l)efore  my  readers  an  epitome  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  edu- 
cational establishments  within  the  three  presidencies ;  and  if  in  doing 
so  I  dwell  more  particularly  upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  Bengal, 
it  is  that  data  regarding  the  other  presidencies  are  most  meagre  and 
incomplete. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done  may  be  imar 
gined  from  the  substance  of  an  official  report  on  the  state  of  native 
education,  which  tells  us  that  in  the  most  highly  cultured  districts  only 
sixteen  per  cent  of  the  teachable  population  receive  any  kind  of  in- 
struction ;  in  the  least-cultured  district,  the  proportion  receiving  teach- 
ing of  any  sort  is  about  two  and  a  quarter  per  cent ;  whilst  the  average 
of  all  the  districts  visited  gave  but  seven  and  three-fourths  per  cent  of 
children  receiving  any  tuition  whatever.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been 
shewn,  that  of  the  adult  population  not  more  than  five  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  visited  districts,  had  received  any  sort  of 
instruction  J 

The  first  attempts  made  by  Europeans  to  impart  education  in  India 
were  the  results  of  private  benevolence  and  enterprise,  and  that  not  to 
natives,  but  to  Christian  children.  Bather  more  than  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  a  fund  was  formed  by  a  few  philanthropic  persons  of  the 
•Indian  metropolis  to  provide  board  and  education  for  indigent  Chris- 
tian children,  the  origin  of  the  existing  firee  school  of  Calcutta.  It  was 
some  years  later  when  the  local  government  took  the  first  step  in  the 
same  direction,  and  strangely  though  it  may  read,  that  first  step  was 
made,  not  in  behalf  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people — ^the  Hindoo  race, 
Imt  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1781  that  Mr.  Hastings  founded  the  Madriss% 
or  Mahomedan  College,  of  Calcutta,  and  fourteen  years  later  a  Sanscrit 
College  was  established  at  Benares^  for  the  encouragement  of  native 
'  Calcutta  Review^  art.  Qovenmiant  Eduoation  ia  Bengal,  voL  iii.  p.  212^ 
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learning.  Bj  the  act,  the  53d  Qeo.  III.,  a  lac  of  nipeea  (lO^OOOZ!.)  was 
ordered  to  be  appropriated  "  for  the  revival  and  improvement  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  for  the 
introduction  and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  territories  in  India.'' 

In  1816  the  Bindoo  college  was  projected,  and  five  years  later 
established  in  Calcutta^  where  as  yet,  the  chief  e£forts  in  the  cause  of 
education  appear  to  have  been  made.  This  was^  and  still  is,  by  far 
the  most  important  educational  institution  in  Bengal.  The  celebrated 
Bammohun  Boy  was  one  of  its  most  active  promoters,  and  threw  into 
the  undertaking  his  entire  energy.  For  the  erection  of  the  buildii^ 
12,000^.  were  voted  by  the  government,  and  an  annual  donation  of 
2,500^.,  subsequently  increased  to  3,000^.,  was  granted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  professors,  servants,  dsc.  attached  to  it.  Eventually  larger 
sums  were  voted  towards  the  support  of  this  college,  jet,  for  a  long 
period,  without  having  enlisted  on  its  behalf  any  proportionate  sym* 
pathy  for  the  classes  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  who  continued 
to  regard  it  and  its  progress  with  true  Asiatic  indi£ference,  so  that  the 
good  resulting  from  its  establidmient  has  been  veiy  far  from  bearing  a 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  funds  expended  on  it. 

In  1830  Dr.  Duff  opened  the  General  Assembly's  School  in  Calcutta 
on  Christian  principles;  and  with  so  much  ability  and  earnest  zeal  was 
this  establishment  conducted,  that  it  very  shortly  rivalled  the  Hindoo 
College  in  the  number  and  qualifications  of  its  students. 

It  was  Dot  long  after  the  above  date,  that,  in  order  to  direct  and 
systematise  the  labours  of  the  professors,  and  superintend  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  college  and  other  educational  grants  for  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  a  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  was  or- 
ganised, from  the  principal  departments  of  the  local  government.  In 
1842  this  committee  was  superseded  by  the  present  Council  of  Edu* 
cation,  consisting  of  civil  servants  of  Calcutta  of  high  grade^  two 
natives  of  little  influence,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  un- 
paid, and  a  salaried  secretary,  who  is  de  /ado  the  council  itself, 
This  secretary  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  and  the  extent 
to  which  offices  are  heaped  upon  favourites  by  an  Indian  government 
Besides  being  a  member  and  the  secretary  of  the  Coundl  of  Educ^ 
tion,  and  having  in  consequence  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  all 
the  colleges  and  schools  under  the  government  Bengal,  he  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Medical  College,  the  secretary  of  that  collegOi  Qovemment 
Book  Agent,  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  First  Physician  to  the  new 
Fever  Hospital. 
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'  '  In  tHa  "way  should  any  professor  of  one  of  the  colleges  feel  ag* 
grieved  at  the  conduct  of  the  school-inspector^  or  hampered  hy  any  of 
his  regulations^  he  must  forward  his  complaints  to  the  man  who,  being 
both  secretary  and  inspector,  has  to  decide  upon  all  complaints  thus 
brought  against  himself.  In  the  same  manner  the  sale  of  books  by  the 
secretary  becomes  a  source  of  great  evil,  for  this  functionary  not  only 
reaps  a  large  personal  profit  by  the  unrestricted  price  he  places  upon 
all  books  supplied  to  the  various  educational  establishments,  but  keeps 
them  furnished  with  such  books  as  pay  him  best,  and  which  are  pre- 
cisely those  least  desired  by  the  professors.  Yet  to  complain  is  out  of 
the  question,  for  any  such  matter  must  be  submitted  to  the  book-agent 
in  his  capacity  of  secretary,  who  would  not  only  decide  in  his  own 
fiavour,  but  in  his  third  capacity  of  inspector  of  schools,  manage  to 
shew  any  such  rebellious  professor  the  exceeding  impolicy,  not  less 
than  the  utter  inutility,  of  raising  any  such  complaints. 

The  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  ushered  in  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  tactics  of  government,  which,  although  modified  by  Lord 
Auckland,  paved  the  way  for  important  results.  Lord  Bentinck's  mi- 
nute of  March  1835  expressly  declared,  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
great  object  of  the  government  to  promote  European  literature  and 
science  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  all  the  funds  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes  would  be  best  employed  on  English  education 
alone.  The  minute  was  acted  upon,  and  the  final  result  has  been,  that 
in  place  of  the  exclusive  orientalism  of  government  education,  a  com- 
bined instruction  in  the  native  tongue  and  in  English  has  found  favour 
in  the  greater  part  of  central  and  eastern  India ;  whilst  in  the  north- 
west provinces,  in  Assam  and  Arracan,  English  has  made  but  few 
fViends,  and  the  popular  feeling  is  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  ver- 
nacular.^ English  is,  however,  but  little  valued  withiil  the  Sanscrit 
colleges  of  Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  the  Madrassa  colleges  of  Hugli 
and  Calcutta,  where  the  teaching  continues  of  a  purely  oriental  cha- 
racter. 

The  Hindoo  College  of  Calcutta  is  conducted  by  six  professors,  of 
whom  one  is  principal,  and  another  head- master  of  the  school  depart- 
ment. A  very  inferior  education  is  given  in  its  upper  classes  to  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  youths,  comprising  English  literature,  history, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy, 
surveying,  and  music.  In  its  school  department  nearly  a  thousand 
pupils  are  taught  by  a  host  of  native  and  a  few  European  professors. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  are  carried  on  the  Sanscrit 

'  KeiT*8  Beyiew  of  Public  Instruotion  in  Bengal,  part  L  p.  90. 
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College  (an  institufcion  intended  to  promote,  amongst  the  natives^  thd 
study  and  use  of  their  sacred  language),  and  the  upper  and  lower 
school  departments  of  the  Hindoo  College  itselfl  Connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  College,  there  is  no  European  officer  who  holds  any  ap- 
pointment involving  supervision  and  arrangement.  On  field-dajs^ 
when  some  notability  is  expected — a  hurror^ahibf  or  influential  per- 
sonage— an  imposing  appearance  is  presented  by  this  strange  institu- 
tion. The  "Professors"  of ''  Vyakarana,"  of  "  Sahitya,"  of  "Alankar," 
of  "  Jyotish,"  and  sundry  other  things  equally  euphonious  an4  intelli- 
gible, muster  in  great  numbers;  and,  what  with  robes,  turbans,  and 
ornaments,  make  a  great  display,  looking  solid,  learned,  and  profound, 
as  Sanscrit  professors  ought  to  look.  The  students  repeat  amazing 
quantities  of  unintelligible  lines  and  sentences,  answer  unintelligible 
questions  with  equally  unintelligible  answers ;  and  the  hurrorsakibj 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  language  used,  is  quite  satisfied  with  their 
proficiency,  bows  to  the  *'  professors,**  who  bow  in  return,  and  then  de- 
parts, delighted  to  be  able  to  speak  and  listen  once  more  to  his  familiar 
English. 

On  any  ordinaiy  day  the  visitor  will  see,  on  a  table  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  room,  one  of  the  "  professors*'  sitting  in  oriental  fashion,  after  the 
manner  of  tailors ;  his  head  is  bare,  his  shoulders  are  bare ;  the  day  is 
hot,  and  the  roll  of  muslin  which  envelopes  his  body  out  of  doors  has 
been  removed ;  the  ample  rotundity  of  the  stomach  heaves  regularly 
above  the  muslin  folds  which  encircle  the  loins  and  thighs.  The  shaven 
crown  of  the  worthy  ^'professor,**  and  his  broad  quivering  back,  glow 
with  the  heat ;  whilst  a  disciple,  standing  behind  him,  plies  the  fan 
vigorously  to  and  fro,  and  produces  a  current  of  wind  that  keeps  the 
huge  mass  partially  cool.  Around  the  table  are  squatted  numbers  of 
dirty-looking  youths,  carefully  enveloped  in  their  muslin  dresses,  as 
prescribed  by  the  rules,  and  droning,  one  by  one,  over  a  manuscript 
page,  which  is  handed  from  one  to  another  in  succession.  The  majority 
are  dozing,  and  well  they  may,  for  it  is  sleepy  work — the  same  verses 
nasally  intoned  by  one  after  another  with  unvarying  monotony,  and 
doubtless  with  similar  errors.  The  "  professor*  seldom  speaks,  for  he 
too  is  dozing  heavily  on  the  table,  anxiously  awaiting  the  bell  that  is 
to  release  him  to  liberty  and  dinner.  The  same  scene  is  being  repeated 
in  other  similar  rooms,  where  other  "  professors**  are  similarly  dozing 
and  teaching,  and  other  youths  similarly  shut  up  from  the  light  of 
God*s  sun,  which  shines  without;  and  of  his  soul,  which  should  shine 
within  them. 

In  the  upper  and  lower  school  departments  of  the  Hindoo  CoK 
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1^^  which  stretch  upon  either  side  of  the  central  building,  au  immense 
number  of  classes  of  native  youths,  varying  in  age  from  ten  to  twenty, 
are  better  taught  by  European  and  Hindoo  instructors;  but  in  a  very 
different  way  from  that  in  which  they  should  be  taught«— a  total  want 
of  order  and  system  pervading  the  arrangements,  and  calling  loudly 
for  a  thorough  reform.  It  is  amazing,  that  whilst  education  has  pn>« 
gressed  at  home  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  during  the  past  few 
years,  every  thing  in  India  should  still  bear  the  impress  of  systems 
long  since  antiquated  and  exploded  in  Europe.  A  want  of  simultane- 
ous teaching,  and  the  improved  methodic,  by  which  large  masses  are 
individualised  in  the  modem  systems,  pervades  the  class-teaching  of 
the  Hindoo  College,  and  renders  it  comparatively  fruitless.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  education  generally  in  Bengal ;  nor  is  the  fact  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  remember  that  there  is  no  one  to  superintend 
the  various  institutions  practically  acquaiQted  with  the  subject.  What 
the  schools  of  England  would  be,  were  ail  inspection  removed,  and  were 
all  attention  to  the  subject  suddenly  to  cease  amongst  the  clergy  and 
superintending  bodies  of  the  community  generally,  those  of  India  are. 
Just  enough  is  taught  the  youths  in  these  school  departments  to  make 
them  perceive  that  Brahminism,  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  is 
fEdse;  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  read  English  with  tolerable 
fluency,  to  write  it  more  imperfectly,  and  to  speak  it  most  imperfectly 
of  alL  Unless  they  enter  the  college  department,  they  learn  nothing 
well ;  nothing  save  the  conviction  that  the  religion  of  their  fathers  is 
a  gross  superstition.  Very  few  of  them  do  make  their  way  into  the 
college  department,  not  perhaps  one  in  twelve — tibe  eleven  leave  the 
walls  of  their  alma  mater  convinced  that  they  have  received  an  excellent 
education,  that  virtue  and  truth,  and  honour  and  piety,  are  all  high- 
aoimding  words  without  meaning ;  that  the  truest  virtue  is  but  the 
dever  concealment  of  vice ;  the  sublimest  truth  a  decent  cloak  for  in- 
genious falsehood ;  honour,  the  boast  of  fools  and  the  mockery  of  wise 
men  ;  and  piety,  the  failing  of  enthusiasts  or  bigots,  but  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  the  talented. 

Ascending  to  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  we  arrive  at  the  col- 
lege department,  properly  so  called. 

A  large. hall  at  the  bend  of  a  wide  staircase  contains  the  library  and 
fk  few  portraits;  a  library  containing  books  enough,  were  they  well- 
selected,  but  over-stocked^  unfortunately,  with  inferior  works,  which 
the  government  book-agent  found  it  advisable  or  profitable  to  get  off 
his  hands.  A  corridor  leads  from  this  hall  to  the  various  class-rooms, 
where  men  of  eminence  in  their  various  walks  of  study  give  a  sound 
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and  complete  knowledge  to  the  stud^ts,  of  history,  mental  philosophy, 
English  literatnre,  and  mathematics.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  school 
department,  and  indeed  generally  in  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country,  Brahminism  is  uprooted,  and  selfishness  enthroned  in  its 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  students.  They  leave  the  Hindoo,  as  they 
do  the  other  colleges,  with  a  profound  contempt  for  religion  generally, 
and  a  high  veneration  and  esteem  for  rupees.  Brahma  and  Siva  and 
Vishnu  no  longer  reign  in  their  souls  as  the  gods  of  their  idolatry ;  for 
rupees,  anas,  and  pice  have  taken  their  place ;  and  before  them  they 
are  disposed  to  bow  down  with  infinitely  more  reverence  and  faith  than 
their  fathers  ever  did  to  the  former.  Enjoyment  is,  for  the  future, 
the  rule  of  their  lives — present  enjoymentof  every  kind — ^mudi  sensual, 
and  a  little  intellectual. 

The  Medical  College  of  Calcutta  is  another  most  important  institu- 
tion, which,  from  small  beginnings,  has  gradually  grown  to  the  largest 
dimensions.  Its  museum,  its  hospital,  its  lecture-rooms,  and  its  mot- 
ley array  of  students,  comprising  Hindoos  of  Bengal,  Mahomedans,  and 
Buddhists  of  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  all  render  it  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  educational  establishments  of  the  City  of  Palaces  ;  whilst  the 
unbounded  liberality  of  the  Council  of  Education  has  enabled  it  far  to 
outstrip  all  its  older  competitors,  the  other  colleges,  in  every  material 
advantage. 

Thirty  miles  from  the  capital,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  stands  the  College  of  Hadji  Mohammed  Mohsin,  founded 
and  endowed  by  him  for  the  advancement  of  Mahomedan  learning  ;'but 
the  government  of  which  has,  in  consequence  of  litigation  and  acci- 
dents, come  into  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  its  classes 
been  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Hindoo  College.  It  is  now  in  its  seven- 
teenth year,  and  numbers,  in  its  school  and  college  department,  400 
pupils,  taught  by  six  European  officers,  professors,  and  masters,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  native  assistants. 

Far  away  to  the  east,  in  the  centre  of  a  low  wooded  district,  long 
noted  for  it«  manufacture  of  muslins,  is  situated  the  Dacca  College,  an 
institution  similar  in  organisation  and  government  to  Mohammed  Moh- 
sin's  and  the  Hindoo  Colleges.  It  has  now  reached  its  seventeenth  year, 
but  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  othw  two  in  the  numbers  of  its  stu- 
dents. Other  similar  colleges  have  been  established  at  Rishnagur,  Agra, 
and  Delhi,  on  the  same  uniform  plan,  and  with  considerable  success. 

Besides  these,  the  most  prominent  of  the  educational  institutions  of 
Bengal,  schools  have  been  established,  some  by  government,-  others  by 
Dative  enterprise,  assisted  by  the  Council  of  Education,  in  the  varioua 
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ziUahfl,'  or  dutricts,  of  the  country^  but  to  .an  extent  miserably  inade* 
quate  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  with  too  exclusive  an  aim 
at  affording  instruction  in  English^  to  render  them  what  the  country 
requires. 

The  total  of  the  governmental  educational  establishments  in  the 
Bengal  presidency,  including  those  of  the  north-west  provinces,  is,  for 
English  and  mixed  instruction,  forty-four,  and  for  the  native  schools 
one  hundred  and  twelve,  maintained  at  an  annual  charge  of  51,000^,, 
and  giving  instruction  to  11,700  pupils. 

The  Madras  presidency  boasts  of  but  few  institutions  of  this  de- 
scription; indeed  the  only  establishment  in  which  teaching  in  the  English 
tongue  takes  place  is  at  the  University  High  School  in  Madras,  where 
thirteen  teachers  instruct  one  himdred  and  eighty  pupils.  The  ver- 
nacular schools  are  at  Tanjore,  Ranmad,  and  one  or  two  other  places  > 
the  total  disbursements  on  account  of  all  which  amounts  to  the  yearly 
sum  of  4,350/. 

The  Bombay  division  fares  better  than  do  the  benighted  of  the 
Coromandel  coast  j  for  we  find  not  less  than  233  village  and  district- 
vernacular  schools  within  this  presidency,  with  upwards  of  11,000 
pupils;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  the  Elphinstone  institutions, 
consisting  of  a  college  containing  42  pupils,  instructed  by  professors  of 
European  celebrity,  with  high  and  low  schools  attached,  numbering  be- 
tween them  upwards  of  900  scholars;  the  Grant  Medical  College,  and 
the  Poonah  Sanscrit  College ;  besides  schools  at  Broach,  Darwar,  Poonah, 
Ahmednugger,  and  other  places,  for  instruction  in  the  English  and  ori- 
ental languages.  The  whole  cost  of  the  educational  establishments  of 
the  Bombay  government  amounts  to  something  under  15,000/.  a  year. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  the 
natives  of  British  India,  numbering  within  the  limits  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies 100,000,000,  and  paying  22,000,000/.  sterling  in  taxes,  receive 
in  return  something  under  70,000/.  a  year  in  education ;  which,  at  the 
ordinary  calculation  of  five  members  to  every  family,  gives  rather 
more  than  three  farthings  per  annum  to  each  household.  Caijying 
our  examination  and  comparison  of  these  melancholy  educational  sta- 
tistics  still  further,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  educational  grants  for  the 
Bengal  presidency  for  one  year,  viz.  51,000^,  is  just  2000/..  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  late  Govemor-generars  visit  to  the  Upper  Provinces  for  a 
few  months.  We  may  observe  also  that  the  amount  of  the  Bombay 
educational  disbursements  is  A  trifle  above  the  yearly  cost  of  the  go- 
vernor's office  and  establishment,  and  his  tour  to  the  DeCcan ;  whilst; 
the  sum  doled  out  for  education  in  the  Madras  presidency,  with  its 
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17,000,000  of  inhabitants,  amounts  precisely  to  the  allowance  for  the 
governor's  house-rent ;  just  equals  the  various  emoluipents  of  the  plu- 
ralist-secretarj  of  the  India  House;  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  yearly  cost  of  the  dinners  and  refreshments  at  the  large  stone-house 
in  Leadenhall  Street.^ 

Finally,  we  see  in  the  annual  financial  sheets  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment not  less  than  2,000,000Z.  sterling  set  down  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  ue,  for  police  to  catch,  for  judges  to  sentence,  and  for  jailers 
to  imprison  oJBfenders  against  the  laws;  whilst  for  that  which  is  the 
best  preventive  of  crime — education — not  more  than  70,000/.  is 
granted !  Well  may  the  reader  echo  Prince  Harry's  exclamation  to 
Falstaff,  and  give  vent  to  his  feelings  upon  the  disproportion  between 
the  '^ halfpenny  worth*'  of  educational  ''bread,"  and  the  "intolerable 
deal"  of  judicial  ''sack."  Indian  political  economists  have  yet  to  learn 
that,  with  crime,  as  in  other  matters,  prevention  is  better  than  cure^ 
— schoolmasters  cheaper  than  judges;  and  that  with  a  more  liberal, 
wholesome  allowance  of  the  moral  "bread,"  there  need  be  far  less  of 
the  costly,  ermined  "sack." 

Turning  from  this  notice  of  governmental  education,.  I  will  pass 
under  review  the  operations  of  the  various  missionary  bodies  in  the 
three  presidencies  of  India.  The  societies  whose  servants  labour  within 
the  territories  of  the  Company  number  22,  both  English  and  foreign* 
These  bodies  number  amongst  them  not  less  than  1,100  day'4ichools, 
with  94,000  pupils,  who  are  instructed  in  their  native  language  and 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  through  the 
vernacular  medium.  They  have  also  67  boarding-schools  and  91  Eng- 
lish establishments,  with  14,800  pupils.  The  above  are  aU  for  boys;, 
the  vernacular  institutions  are  scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  India,, 
and  seldom  afford  more  than  an  elementary  education  in  addition  to 
instruction  in  Christian  belief.  The  boarding-schools  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  orphans,  or  the  children  of  native  Christians, 
and  are  mostly  at  mission  stations.  The  English  schools  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  large  towns,  or  other  populous  districts,  where 
a  desire  to  acquire  the  language  is  found  more  strongly  implanted. 
2^£adras  takes  the  lead  by  far  in  the  number  of  establishments,  which 
amounts  to  920,  with  66,300  pupils;  Bengal  can  shew  but  71  schools^ 
with  13,000  scholars;  and  Bombay  numbers  but  78  establbhments  and 
COOO  scholars. 

Whilst  all  this  has  been  done  for  the  male  portion  of  the  heatben 
population,  the  females  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  missionaries;. 
}  Kepori  of  Sdaet  Committeo  on  India,  1852,  pp.  829481. 
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Mid  i(  in  looking  at  immediate  results,  we  find  that  less  appears  to 
have  been  accomplished  amongst  these,  it  arises  from  the  far  greater 
amoont  of  prejudice  to  be  overcome  in  permitting  Hindoo  women  to 
partake  of  the  blessings  of  education.  The  chief  success  of  the  mission- 
aries, as  jet,  has  been  in  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  native  con- 
verts, or  of  female  orphans  saved  from  some  desolating  famine  or  from 
human  sacrifice.  In  the  establishment  of  female  day-schools  but  little 
real  progress  has  been  made.  Here  again  we  find  the  Madras  presi- 
dency £ftr  outstepping  Bombay  and  the  larger  presidency  of  Bengal, 
having  upwards  of  200  day-schools,  and  41  boarding-schools  for  females, 
against. 62  day-schools  and  45  boardingnschools  in  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  Company's  territories. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  that  must  enter  into  our  plans 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India  will  be  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mothers,  from  whom  the  children  imbibe  their  first  principles. 
It  has  been  argued,  and  with  some  shew  of  truth,  that  whilst  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  middling  afad  upper  classes  of  the  natives  of  India  to  ex- 
clude their  women  from  public  society,  the  effect  of  education  upon 
them  would  be  but  to  give  them  a  desire  to  enjoy  that  which  is  for- 
bidden them,  to  render  them  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  to  embitter 
their  lives  and  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  father  and  husband. 
Though  this  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  education,  whatever  its  trials,  whatever  its  early  drawbacks,  would 
strongly  enlist  the  influence  of  the  women,  and  through  them  the  sym- 
pathies of  their  husbands  in  the  emancipation  of  the  sex  from  the  de- 
graded seclusion  in  which  they  now  pass  their  lives,  and  from  which  no 
practical  advantage  can  possibly  arise. 

That  it  would  require  some  d^;ree  of  enlightenment,  some  amount 
of  public  spirit,  to  induce  a  Hindoo  of  good  station  in  life  to  break 
through  their  old-world  prejudices,  and  overturn  the  barrier  of  custom, 
in  this  matter,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  equally  certain  is  it  that  were 
some  substantial  countenance  held  out  by  those  high  in  authority  to 
such  amongst  the  natives  as  shewed  themselves  superior  to  time-worn 
habits,  a  resolution  would  soon  be  commenced,  noble  in  its  aim  and 
mighty  in  its  results.  Let  education  amongst  the  women  of  India  be 
preached  and  taught  by  the  women  of  England, — ^let  the  English  lady 
in  India  mix  freely  with  her  dark  sisters, — ^let  the  latter  feel  that  there 
is  something  to  care  for  beyond  the  walls  of  the  zenana;  and  littie  by 
littie  the  dark  fabric  of  prejudice  will  crumble  to  the  ground,  and  that 
which  would  now  be  an  innovation,  will,  ten  years  hence,  become  the 
fashion. 
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The  pea|4e  of  Uie  TenuBeriin  provinces  have  for  agts  ptat  been 
highly  favoured  in  regmrd  to  edncation  ;  scmrcely  a  village  bat  coutuns 
A  kioim^  or  echool-boua^  in  which  one  or  mote  poonjies,  or  nkUve 
priesta,  reside,  and  devote  several  honrs  of  each  daj  to  the  instmdioa 
of  the  young  in  the  naefnl  acquirement  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic.  In  this  way  there  are  few  indeed  of  the  rural  population  who 
are  unable  to  read  the  native  books,  or  communicate  their  ideas  by 
writing.     In  return  for  this  instruction  the  scholars  are  expected  to 


render  snch  domestic  aud  peraonal  services  to  tbdr  poonjies  ss  may  be 
needed;  and  in  this  way  the  dry  details  of  caligraphy  and  chronology 
are  pleasantly  relieved  by  an  hour's  moist  smusement  in  the  priestly 
rioe-field,  or  an  atteadance  upon  the  pumpkin-beds  and  the  palm-trees 
which  sldrt  the  domain  of  the  kloimg. 
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In  addition  to  the  elementary  education  thus  imparted,  the  autho- 
rities and  missions  have  established  a  number  of  schools  of  a  superior 
description  for  instruction  in  English  and  the  vernacular.  Two  govern- 
ment schools  were  opened]in  1804  at  Moulmein  and  Mergui;  and  since 
that  period  the  American  Baptist  Mission  have  opened  eight  native  and 
English  boarding  and  day-schools  at  Moulmein,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  between  four  and  five  hundred  scholars  ;  in  the  other  provinces 
the  mission  have  established  eighteen  normal,  boarding,  and  day-schools, 
besides  a  number  of  district  schools  under  native  assistants. 

The  labours  of  these  missionaries  appear  to  have  been  alroady  pro- 
ductive of  no  small  amount  of  good  amongst  the  Talains  of  Pegu  and 
•Tenasserim,  who  shew  an  anxiety  and  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of 
European  accomplishments  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  study  of  the 
Scriptures  is  also  making  rapid  strides  amongst  this  interesting  people, 
and  the  mission  have  already  a  number  of  native  converts  actively  en- 
gaged in  propagating  the  truths  of  Christianity  throughout  the  rural 
districts,  to  by  no  means  indifferent  hearers. 

The  history  of  Christianity  in  India  forms  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  aud  sorrowful  chapters  in  the  records  of  European  ag- 
gression upon  the  East.  The  supineness  and  atheistical  indifference  of 
our  own  government  in  all  that  relates  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity within  its  dominions,  whilst  standing  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
active  and  bloody  propagandism  of  their  Catholic  predecessors,  by  a 
strange  fatality,  is  working  out  a  like  result — the  uprooting  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  indigenous  faith  of  the  land,  but  implanting  nothing  better 
in  its  place.  , 

The  early  Portuguese  missionaries  went  amongst  the  heathen  armed 
with  the  sword  and  the  firebrand,  in  place  of  the  Bible  and  the  cross, 
and  accomplished  with  those  weapons  what  the  East  India  Company  of 
the  present  day  are  doing  with  their  *'  Godless  colleges." 

Still  labouring  in  the  same  path  of  violence  and  destruction,  but 
adding  to  it  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  came  the  Jesuits  of  Spain  and  France. 
To  pave  the  way  for  their  progress ,  these  impostors  pretended  to  be 
Brahmins  of  the  highest  caste,  denied  that  they  were  Europeans, 
dressed,  ate,  and  preached  as  the  apostles  of  a  Christian  Brahma;  and 
to  aid  their  unblushing  frauds,  forged  a  Veda,  which  they  exhibited  to 
their  numerous  converts.**  Wherever  fraud  failed,  violence  was  resorted 
to;  and  with  what  impunity  and  what  barbarity,  the  records  of  the  In- 
quisition of  Gk)a  amply  and  sadly  testify.  To  read  the  bloody  tales  of 
that  horrible  institution,  to  peruse  the  accounts  of  Mesquita's  enomuU 

*  Calcutta  Review,  toL  zri.  p.  286. 
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ties,  one  might  well  imagine  tkat  another  miracle  had  been  permitted 
in  that  unhappy,  heathen  land,  and  that  the  nnclean  ispirits  driyen  out 
of  man  had  betaken  themselyes  to  a  herd  of  swine  in  priestly  garb- 
The  Moslem  saluted  his  fellow-man  with  words  of  gentleness — "  In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  Peace !"  The  benediction  of  the  holy  men  of 
God  was,  practically,  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  Murder  1*^ 

Following  after  these  pious  propagandists  were  the  Dutch^  who^ 
whilst  they  shunned  all  acts  of  open  violence,  not  less  energetically  em- 
ployed coercion  in  attaining  their  object.  They  bribed  heathens  to 
Christianity,  or  rather  to  its  profession,  by  the  offer  of  places,  and  for- 
bad any  but  such  as  had  been  baptised  to  hold  even  the  meanest  ap- 
pointment under  them.  In  this  way  thousands  enrolled  themselves* 
nominally  as  converts,  but  who  at  the  same  time  openly  maintained 
their  connection  with  heathenism,  and  were  universally  known 
amongst  their  more  sincere  brethren,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  show, 
as  "  Gfovemment  Christians."  The  descendants  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Presbyterian  converts  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  land,  and 
are  only  remembered  in  musty  ecclesiastical  records. 

The  Dutch,  however,  were  not  the  only  Protestant  missionaries  in 
those  early  days.  Others  were  at  work  before  them,  and  on  much 
better  principle. 

To  the  king  [of  Denmark  belongs  the  honour  of  having  dispatched 
the  first  Protestant  mission  to  India  in  the  year  1705.  At  Tranquebar, 
then  a  Danish  settlement,  this  pioneer  in  the  good  cause  established 
himself,  working  against  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  until 
he  had  fairly  established  himself  and  his  school,  and  won  from  the  na- 
tives their  respect,  if  not  their  imitation. 

Forty>five  years  later,  we  find  Kiemander,  a  zealous  servant  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  established  at  Cuddalore, 
in  the  Madras  presidency,  where  he  commenced  a  school;  and  during 
eight  years  strove  to  make  known  amongst  the  natives  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  In  1758  Kiemander  moved  up  to  Calcutta,  leaving  his 
first  charge  in  the  hands  of  assistants ;  and  in  the  following  year  had  so 
far  succeeded  in  his  first  efforts  as  to  have  had  nearly  two  hundred  Hin- 
doo and  Mahomedan  children  in  his  school  In  1770  a  church  was 
erected,  in  which  this  zealous  missionary  preached  the  gospel  to  liie 
heathens  around  him.  If  little  progress  were  achieved  by  him,  or  by 
the  other  few  missionaries  who  at  this  early  period  made  any  effort 
at  Christianising  the  Hindoo,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise,  for 
the  government  were  at  the  same  moment^  not  only  founding  and  en- 
dowing with  a  lavish  hand  colleges  for  the  "  preservation  and  cultiva- 
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tion  of  the  laws,  literaturey  and  rdiffion  of  the  Hmdoos,"  bat  aetuallj 
throwing  eyerj  possible  disoonragement  in  the  way  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  which  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  perilling  the  rule  of  the 
Company  in  India! 

In  the  year  1793,  when  ike  renewal  of  the  East  India  charter  came 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  strenuous  attempts  were  made  at 
home  by  a  philanthropist  whose  name  is  imperishably  connected  with 
more  than  one  noble  crusade  against  wrong.  Wilberforce  spared  no 
effort  or  argument  to  induce  the  government  of  the  day  to  introduce  into 
the  new  charter  clauses  directing  that  Christian  education  be  provided 
for  the  natives  of  British  India  by  schoolmasters  and  missionaries;  and 
he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  place  a  series  of  resolutions  to  that  effect  on 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  sanction  of  the  then  pre« 
ndent  of  the  India  board.  Subsequently,  however,  other  and  adverse 
interests  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  executive,  and  the  agitation 
fell  to  the  ground  without  at  that  time  producing  any  good  results. 
In  adopting  this  course  the  parliament  of  1793  were  evincing  less  en* 
lightenment,  less  regard  for  religion,  than  did  the  legislature  of  1698, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  provided  that  a  minister  be  appointed 
by  the  Company  to  every  garrison,  settiement,  &c.  within  their  terri- 
tories, who  should  make  it  their  duty  to  learn  within  one  year  of  their 
airival  the  Portuguese  and  native  languages,  ''the  better  to  enable 
them  to  instruct  the  Gkntoos,  dsc,  that  shall  be  the  servants  or  slaves 
of  the  Company,  or  of  their  agents,  in  the  Protestant  religion.'' 

The  charter  having  been  thus  renewed,  unconditionally  as  regards 
religion,  no  pains  were  spared  by  the  local  authorities  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  home  legislation,  and  to  hinder  any  agitation  upon  points 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  might  imsettie  and  alarm  the  native  mind  I 
With  this  feeling  amoigst  them,  some  religious  tracts  printed  and  cir- 
eulated  in  the  native  tongue,  by  the  Protestant  Danes  of  Serampore, 
were  called  in  and  destroyed,  and  the  missionaries  at  that  settiement 
^ven  to  tmderstand  that  no  such  steps  could  be  permitted ;  they  were^ 
moreover,  requested  to  state  where,  and  to  what  extent,  their  Christian 
publications  had  been  circulated,  in  order  that  the  Governor-general 
and  his  council  "  might  be  enabled  to  counteract  their  dangerous 
effects."  Not  content  with  this  step,  the  Governor-general  prohibitecl 
the  printing  of  books  of  any  kind  at  Serampore ;  and  subsequentiy  be* 
coming  alarmed  at  the  labours  of  the  few  Britith  missionaries  in  Cal- 
cutta, issued  instructions  that  public  preaching  to  natives  should  at 
once  cease,  as  well  as  all  works  having  any  tendency  to  promote  con- 
yersion  to  the  Christian  religion.    It  is  but  justice  that  the  name  of 
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the  Goyemor-genend  who  thus  distingniflhed  himself,  in  antagonisni 
to  the  gospel  should  be  placed  on  rec<n'd  with  the  deed.  To  the  Earl 
of  Minto  belongs  all  the  credit,  all  the  honour,  of  crushing  the  mis- 
sion-work of  India  in  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy, 
and  the  equal  honour  and  glory  of  encouraging  and  promoting,  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  the  study  of  Hindoo  literature,  laws,  and  reUgian. 

A  better  time  was,  however,  at  hand.  Hope  for  the  gospel  dawned 
once  more  in  the  further  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1815, 
when  the  question  was  again  mooted  with  the  most  perfect  sacceast 
The  ban  was  remoyed  from  the  missionaries ;  the  lock  was  struck  off 
the  church  doors;  the  Scriptures  were  permitted  to  be  circulated 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  with  any  comments  or  ar- 
guments that  were  deemed  necessary,  and  for  the  first  time  our  Chris- 
tian government  ceased  to  oppose  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the 
East. 

In  strange  yet  pleasing  contrast  with  the  heathenish  spirit  which 
ruled  the  councils  of  British  India  in  those  days,  appears  the  list  of 
ecclesiastics  of  1950-1  supported  by  the  government,  most  of  whom  are 
actively  engaged  in  disseminating  the  light  of  the  gospel  amongst  the 
Hindoo  and  Mussulman  population  of  the  country,  ably  seconded  by 
large  numbers  of  missionaries  not  less  zealous  or  earnest  in  the  work* 
What  may  be  the  number  of  workers  of  the  latter  class  does  not  appear 
in  any  obtainable  record ;  the  o£5cial  documents  shew,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  three  bishops  and  archdeacons,  six  senior  chaplains^ 
thirty-three  chaplains,  and  eighty-four  assistants  of  the  Established 
Church  within  the  three  presidencies,  receiving  stipends  and  allowanced 
to  the  yearly  amount  of  101,114^. ;  besides  six  chaplains  of  the  Scotch 
kirk,  receiving  with  their  establishment  6,168/.  per  annum  y  and  some 
Boman  Catholic  priests,  who  are  paid  5,1501.  a^ear. 

One  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  new  ^rit,  which  was  now  abroad 
in  Hindostan,  was  the  establishment  of  Bishop's  College  in  the  metro- 
polis of  India.  The  first  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  Middleton, 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  this  building  in  1820;  and  though  he  did 
not  live  to  see  it  completed  and  tenanted,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  work  was  begun.  It  was  the  original  in- 
tention  of  Bishop  Middleton  that  this  institution  should  be  a  vast 
missionary  school  for  the  training  of  preachers  to  work  amongst  the 
heathen;  and  had  he  lived  to  put  the  mechanism  in  motion,  beyond  a 
doubt  he  would  have  fully  carried  out  his  plan.  Good  men  and  true 
have  followed  him  in  the  work;  but,  imbued  with  other  ideas,  they  haver 
permitted  the  mission-school  to  be  absorbed  in  the  University  j  and 
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thuSy  althongh  large  sums  have  been  annuallj  granted  towards  this 
institution,  although  it  possesses  an  abundant  and  able  staff  of  profes- 
sors, and  is  on  the  whole  well  attended,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  good 
iresults  of  its  teachings  amongst  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  it  was 
originallj  planned. 

That  the  missionaries  of  the  many  religious  societies  who  have 
made  India  their  field  have  not  been  less  active  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  than  in  imparting  education  amongst  the  heathen,  there  is 
abundant  proof. 

At  the  present  moment,  fifbj-three  years  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  missionary  labour  in  the  East,  there  are  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  the  Company's  territories  360  missionaries  actively 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  assisted  by  upwards 
of  500  native  preachers.  They  are  attached  to  twenty-two  missionary 
societies,  and  have  founded  270  churches,  which  are  attended  by  up- 
wards of  15,000  members.  Of  these  members,  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion is  foimd  in  the  Madras  presidency;  whilst  within  the  limits  of 
the  Bombay  government  there  are  the  fewest 

Although  it  is  stated  that  these  labours  are  being  carried  on  in 
various  districts  in  almost  every  part  of  India,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Ihe  missionary-stations  are  for  the  most  part  collected  in 
the  vicinity  of  populous  towns  and  cities ;  whence  it  is  hoped  that  the 
spirit  of  truth,  once  having  taken  hold  of  the  people,  will  be  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  surrounding  districts.  In  this  manner  Calcutta 
possesses  twenty-nine  missionaries,  established  at  twelve  stations  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  Madras  is  as  liberally  supplied ;  Bombay 
has  thirteen  missionaries  j  Agra  eight;  and  Benares  eleven.^ 

Comparing  this  extensive  machinery  with  the  actual  visible  results 
of  its  labours,  a  casual  examiner  might  reasonably  feel  disappointed. 
But  looking  below  the  upper  surface  of  things,  viewing  all  circum- 
Btanees  together,  the  number  of  converts,  small  though  they  are,  and 
doubtful  in  sincerity,  as  many  must  be,  should  rather  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  and  pleasant  surprise  than  otherwise. 

In  no  heathen  country  in  the  world  has  superstition  become  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  national  mind  as  in  India.  Aided  by  caste,  by  the 
impress  of  antiquity,  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  numerous  and  influen- 
tial priesthood,  and,  above  all,  by  the  sanction,  the  openly-avowed 
countenance  and  encouragement  of  the  British  authorities,  it  may  well 
be  matter  for  astonishment  that  even  the  smallest  success  has  been  ac- 
complished.    As  regards  all  the  educational  establishments  connected 

•  Calcutta  RoTiew,  vol.  xri.  p.  245. 
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with  the  goyemment  of  India,  it  is  positively  forbidden  to  introdace 
the  subject  of  Christianity  in  any  way.  Not  a  volume  tbat  makes  any 
allusion  to  the  Gospel  is  permitted  within  those  '' godless**  walls;  not 
even  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  not  the  merest  idea  of  the  Creator,  is 
allowed  to  pass  the  lips,  or  enter  the  thoughts,  of  any  within  those 
institutions  of  a  Christian  government  1  Professors  who  dare  to  in- 
fringe these  stringent  laws  are  dismissed;  native  pupils,  who  openly 
become  converts  to  Christianity  through  nussionary  efforts,  are  not 
permitted  to  remain  as  students ;  and  even  for  an  officer  of  a  govem« 
ment  college  to  pen  an  article  advocating  Christian  views  for  a  local 
periodical,  is  visited  with  the  heavy  displeasure  of  the  higher  powers.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  sad  results  of  this  state  of  things. 
Tear  by  year  the  evil  grows.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  young 
men  are  turned  loose  upon  the  world  infidels  in  heart  and  practice. 
Profligate  and  unprincipled  in  their  lives,  and  becoming  the  heads  of 
families,  they  propagate  the  vice  and  atheism  engendered  by  the 
British  College,  to  future  generations.  It  has  been  stated  on  authority 
too  good  to  be  doubted,  that  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  of  the 
Qbvemment  Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta,  who  were  privately  ques- 
tioned by  their  principal  as  to  their  belief  in  any  creed,  fowr  only 
expressed  their  belief  in  the  religion  of  the  Yedas ;  a  few  were  unde- 
cided; and  the  remainder  openly  avowed  their  utter  disbelief  in  Brah- 
minism,  and  in  all  other  creedsJ  This  fact  is  too  well  known  in  India 
to  need  confirmation;  though  it  may  cause  some  astonishment  in  Eng- 
land to  learn  that  the  only  results  of  the  much-vaunted  educational 
grants  of  the  East  India  Company  is  the  raising  up  of  a  race  of  licen- 
tious infidels. 

How  great  the  unchristian  antagonism  of  the  government  is  to  the 
labours  of  the  missionary  may  be  partly  estimated  by  the  preceding 
facts;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  East,  and  who,  knowing 
well  the  peculiarities  of  the  native  character,  understand  to  the  full  the 
deep  hold  which  all  governmental  measures  take  on  the  Hindoo  mind. 
They  are  so  accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  government  as  the  parent  of 
all  authority,  the  dispenser  of  all  patronage,  the  only  motive  power  in 
a  vast  society,  which  owns  literally  no  other  public  than  that  of  the 
services,  that  any  thing  emanating  from  it  receives  at  once  the  impress 
of  popular  currency;  whilst  all  opposed  to  it  is  regarded  with,  to  say 
the  least,  suspicion.  It  is  thus  that  whilst  the  missionaries,  full  of  de- 
voted zeal  and  untiring  energy,  have  with  difficulty  converted  their 

•  (Government  Education  in  India,  by  W.  Enightoni  M.iL.  &o.  p.  19. 
'  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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huodredB,  the  goTOTmnent,  by  the  tiid  of  their  "  Oodleas  colleges,"  hard 
converted  their  hundreds  of  thouaandB. 

The  miBBionaiiea,  howerer,  do  not  despair;  they  knoT  that  their 
work  progresses,  that  the  good  seed  is  deep  in  the  boU  ;  and  that  if 
some  of  their  conTerta  are  not  bo  sincere  and  steadfast  as  they  could 
desire,  there  are  hundreds  who  hare  listened  to  the  Word,  and  drunk 
deep  of  its  truths,  but  who  have  not  yet  the  courage  to  avow  themselves 
openly.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1812,  but  161  Hindoos  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity.  Within  the  nest  ten  years  the  number  of 
converta  amounted  to  403.  The  following  decade  wituesaed  the  con- 
ver&on  of  647j  and  the  period  eailing  1342,  as  many  as  1055.  The 
ten  years  just  past  it  ie  estimated  have  seen  not  less  than  2000 
heathena  embracing  Christianity. 

Not  leaa  encouraging  than  the  above,  is  the  &ct  of  more  than  one 
native  rajah  having  become  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  rajah 
of  Coorj  has  recently  brought  his  daughter  to  this  country,  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  English  tongue,  and  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  religion. 
And  still  more  recently  the  young  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  Dulnp 
Sisg,  has  been  formally  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  by  public 
baptism,  in  the  presence  of  a  laige  number  of  the  offidtda  of  that 
government  which  forbids  the  mention  of  the  Christian  name  within 
its  schools. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 


IN  the  early  periods  of  Hindoo  history  the  administration  of  justice 
was  conducted  in  the  most  primitive  mode,  and  with  the  happiest 
results.  The  law,  like  most  other  institutions,  was  derived  from  the 
celehrated  code  of  Menu,  which,  if  in  some  particulars  savouring  of 
superstition,  and  occasionally  of  puerilities,  was  nevertheless  based  on 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  social  rights  and  duties  of  man. 

The  sovereign  was  declared  to  be  the  prime  administrator  of  jus- 
lice,  aided  by  learned  and  upright  Brahmins.  In  criminal  cases  the 
king  was  enjoined  to  see  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  law ;  but 
in  civil  cases,  especially  such  as  were  instituted  in  remote  districts, 
his  representatives  in  the  various  provinces  were  expected  to  act  con- 
jointly with  such  Brahmins  as  were  deputed  for  the  purpose.  Their 
remimeration  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  levy  of  five  per  cent 
on  all  debts  admitted  by  the  defendants,  and  of  ten  per  cent  upon  all 
such  as,  having  been  denied,  were  afterwards  proved  against  them. 

It  was  enjoined  upon  the  administrators  of  justice  that  they  should 
carefully  observe  the  countenances,  the  gestures,  and  mode  of  speech  of 
the  principal  parties  concerned  in  a  suit,  as  well  as  of  their  witnesses. 
They  were  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  local  usages  of  the  district  in  which 
a  case  was  tried,  the  peculiar  laws  and  rules  of  classes,  as  well  as  the 
customs  of  traders  and  others;  bearing  in  mind,  under  certain  reserva- 
tions, the  principles  established  by  former  judges.  The  king,  or  his 
representative,  was  strictly  forbidden  from  deciding  causes  upon  his  own 
opinion,  without  obtaining  the  advice  and  assistance  of  persons  learned 
in  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  was  cautioned  against  encouraging 
litigation;  and  counselled  to  bear  with  patience  and  equanimity  the 
irritability  of  suitors,  or  the  infirmities  of  old  and  sick  persons,  who 
may  have  to  appear  before  him.  Finally,  it  was  laid  down  with  much 
solemnity,  that  the  sovereign  who  received  the  taxes  levied  upon  the 
people,  without  affording  them  in  return  a  strict  measure  of  justice,  was 
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not  only  guilty  of  a  crime,  but  one  of  the  wont  of  criminals;  an  in- 
junction which  it  would  be  weU  if  the  present  rulers  of  India  would 
take  to  themselves  and  ponder  over. 

Punishments  were  sometimes  so  indistinctly  declared  as  to  leave 
the  fate  of  an  offender  quite  uncertain,  and  although  not  always  in 
themselves  severe,  were  frequently  very  disproportioned  to  the  ofience. 
Thus  the  slaying  a  priest^  drinking  spirits^  or  stealing  gold  fix>m  a 
priest,  were  all  crimes  classed  under  one  head,  and  punished  alike-. 
Still  more  inconsistent  were  the  punishments  for  adultery. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  express  punishment  for  murder, 
though,  from  the  general  text,  it  maybe  gathered  that  that  crime,  with 
arson  and  robbery  attended  with  violence,  was  visited  capitally.  Theft 
was  punished,  if  small,  with  a  fine ;-  if  of  greater  amount,  with  cut- 
ting off  of  the  hand  ;  but  if  the  thief  were  taken  with  the  stolen  goods 
upon  hinr,  the  offence  was  capital.  Receivers  of  stolen  goodS)  and 
those  who  harboured  thieves,  were  punished  with  the  same  severity  as 
the  thieves-  themselve»i  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  cases  of  small  theft, 
the  fine  of  a  Brahmin  offender  was  at  least  eight  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  Sudra ;  and  the  scale  varies  in  a  similar  manner  and  propor- 
tion wifch  regard  to  all  the  classes  :  a  king  committing  an  offence  was 
to  pay  a  thousand  times  as  great  a  fine  as  would  be  exacted  from  an 
ordinary  person.  Robbery  incurred  the  amputation  of  the  limb  em- 
ployed in  perpetrating  the  offence ;  and  if  the  robbery  was  accom- 
panied by  violence,  the  crime  was  made  capital :  all  who  sheltered 
robbers^  or  supplied  them  with  food  or  implements,  were  to  be  pun- 
ished with  death. 

The  civil  code  of  the  Hindoos  war  far  more  perfect  and  recon- 
cilable with  our  own  ideas  of  strict. justice  than  was  their  criminal 
statutes^  Indeed,  there  is  a  spirit  of  enlightened  impartiality  about 
it,  which  not  only  speaks  highly  for  the  social  condition  of  the  Hin- 
doos of  those  days,  but  throws  the  practice  of  the  Anglo-Indian  judi- 
cature far  into  the  shade.  For  this  reason,  it  is  proposed  to  go  some- 
what more  into  detail  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case;  and 
it  would  be  weU  if  our  own.  civil  and  sessional  judges  throughout  India 
perused  the  clauses  of  this  code,  and  endeavoured  to  act  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  tiiem.  By  doing  so,  they  would  consult  their  own 
reputation,  and  the  happiness  and  welfSare  of  those  over  whose  rights 
and  liberties  they  sit  in  judgment. 

That  the  native  system  under  their  former  governments  worked 
well,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubting ; 
indeed,  we  have  the  testimony  of  men.  who.  havo  studied  the  subject 
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thorongfaly,  in  evidence  of  the  happj  results  of  the  old  Hindoo  mode 
of  administering  the  laws.  Amongst  others,  Mr.  Elphinstone  records 
his  opinion,  that  in  some  instances  the  prosperity  of  native  states,  pos- 
sessing any  thing  but  good  government,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  admirable  working  of  the  judicial  portion  of  their  institutions. 

Various  as  are  the  modifications  which  have  crept  into  the  body  of 
the  laws,  as  well  as  into  the  rules  of  practice,  the  old  code  of  Menu  is 
in  native  states  still  looked  up  to  as  the  source  of  aU  judicial  adminis- 
tration ;  indeed  very  many  of  the  changes  effected  are  only  such  as 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  change  in  native  society. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  ancient  Hindoo  law,  it  be* 
comes  a  natural  transition  to  pass  to  a  notice  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  the  English,  eommendng  with  their  first  territorial  possessions  in 
India  under  the  imperial  grant,  by  which  they  were  entitled  to  collect 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  With  this  assumption  of 
the  responsibility  of  government  began  their  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  naturally  followed  the  receipt  of  re- 
venue. 

Between  the  years  1769  and  1793,  various  attempts  were  made  to 
supervise  and  regulate  the  administration  of  justice  as  it  then  existed 
in  the  hands  of  the  zemindars  of  the  rural  districts,  whose  sole  ac- 
countability was  to  the  Nizam.  With  this  view  separate  courts  of 
civil  and  criminal  judicature  were  appointed  in  each  district,  under  the 
superior  control  of  the  higher  courts  of  Moorshedabad,  which  was  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  committee  of  finance.  At  a  subsequent 
period  these  higher  courts  were  removed  to  Calcutta,  much  to  the  in- 
convenience of  suitors.  The  great  evil  which  pervaded  the  system  at 
this  time  was  the  blending  of  the  judicial  and  financial  o£5ces,  the 
same  individual  being  both  collector  and  judge. 

In  1793.  Lord  Comwallis  introduced  some  extensive  changes  into 
the  system,  many  of  them  very  excellent,  and  based  upon  a  sound  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessity  for  the  reform.  As  these  changes,  with 
slight  exceptions,  form  the  groundwork  of  the  present  judicial  system, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  them. 

A  civil  court  was  established  in  each  district,  presided  over  by  a 
judge  attached  to  the  Company's  covenanted  service,  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  coUectorate,  and  aided  by  an  European  registrar, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  suits  of  small  amount  Besides  these, 
there  were  native  judges,  called  moonsiffs,  appointed  to  hear  cases  in- 
volving property  below  fifty  rupees  in  value.     Appeals  from  the  ded- 
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sions  of  these  subordinate  officials  lay  to  the  civil  judge,  who  was 
assisted  in  such  cases  by  the  advice  of  a  native  law-officer^  whose  duty 
it  was  to  expound  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  law. 

Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  were  established  in  Calcutta,  Dacca, 
Patna,  and  Moorshedabad,  presided  over  by  three  judges,  with  a  regis- 
trar and  assistants,  all  of  the  covenanted  service.  To  these  lay  appeals 
in  cases  involving  property  below  1000  rupees  in  value ;  whilst  such 
as  extended  to  sums  above  that  amount  were  referrible  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Calcutta. 

For  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  the  judges  and  officials 
of  the  provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  were  formed  into  Courts  of  Circuit, 
for  holding  assize.  These  assizes  were  held  monthly  in  places  where 
provincial  courts  were  established,  four  times  a  year  in  the  Calcutta 
district,  and  twice  a  year  in  all  other  districts.  These  courts  took 
cognisance  of  all  matters  above  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  of 
the  district.  Their  decision  was  final  in  all  cases  of  acquittal,  or  of 
punishment  less  than  death  or  imprisonment  for  life,  if  agreeing  with 
the  native  law-officer  appointed  to  act  with  them ;  otherwise  the  pro- 
ceedings might  be  carried  before  a  superior  court  appointed  to  hear  all 
such  appeals,  and  stationed  at  Calcutta. 

Modification  of  these  duties,  of  the  rights  of  appeal,  and  in  some 
instances  of  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  have  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Comwallis  taken  place ;  but  in  all  essentials  the  above  represents  the 
constitution  of  the  present  judicial  system  of  India.  In  one  particular, 
however,  the  spirit  of  these  reforms  has  been  widely  departed  from  by 
the  continued  blending  of  the  duties  of  magistrate  and  collector  in  one 
individual,  an  error  pointed  out  at  that  time  and  wisely  guarded  against; 
but  which  has  since  been  allowed  to  pervade  the  whole  system,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  bench  and  the  injury  of  suitors.  Of  the  evils 
arising  from  this  course  every  one  seems  to  be  aware:  not  a  voice 
is  raised  in  its  favour,  and  yet  from  year  to  year  the  system  continues 
the  same.  We  find  the  opinion  of  this  impropriety  expressed  in  every 
Blue  Book,  and  yet  each  succeeding  publication  notes  its  continuance. 
In  the  very  last  volume  may  be  found  the  opinion  of  the  lieutei^ant- 
governor  of  the  north-western  provinces,  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
record  his  idea  of  the  gross  incompatibility  of  the  revenue  and  magis- 
terial functions  blended  in  one  individual;  and  yet  this  high  functionary 
is  averse  to  effecting  any  reform,  because  of  *Hhe  ineasjfiediency  of  dis- 
turbing the  present  system  in  any  material  degree :"  whether  it  be  not 
still  more  inexpedieint  to  leave  the  large  body  of  native  suitors  at  the 
mercy  of  men  whose  chief  attention  must  ever  be  devoted  to  the  revenue 
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department  of  their  duties  in  preference  to  the  judicial,  his  honour  the 
lieutenant-governor  does  not  state. 

This,  however,  would  he  comparatively  a  matter  of  trifling  im- 
portance, were  the  persons  acting  in  this  double  capacity  to  make 
themselves  tolerably  acquainted  with  their  duties,  and  to  evince  a  re- 
spectable  knowledge  of  judicial  matters,  but  which  unfortunately  is 
rarely  the  case. 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  world  but  India  the  judicial  office  is  looked 
upon- as  the  reward  of  a  long  service  at  the  bar  or  in  subordinate  magis- 
terial capacities;  but  in  that  favoured  countiy  it  is  far  otherwise.  Not 
only  are  judges  too  often  inexperienced  young  men  recently  from 
their  mother's  side,  but  they  are  a  compound  of  impracticable  col- 
lectors and  thickheaded  magistrates.^  The  feeling  there  appears  to  be 
that  any  body  will  do  well  enough  for  a  judge ;  and  so  strongly  is  this 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  English  residents,  that  the  biench  in  India 
is  playfully  termed  **the  rtfugefor  the  destibider 

That  the  case  is  not  being  overstated,  I  will  venture  to  quote  from 
the  recently  published  work^  of  one  who  must  be  competent  to  give 
a  good  opinion  on  these  matters,  and  not  likely  to  paint  the  system 
in  too  dark  colours,  being  a  member  of  thie  Civil  Service  upon  which 
he  conmients.  This  writer,  speaking  of  promotion  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  reference  to  qualification,  and  not  in  any  one  presidency,  but 
throughout  all  of  them,  says :  ''  It  seems  to  be*  considered  that  if  at 
this  time  of  life  a  man  is  fit  for  any  thing  at  all,  he  is  fit  for  a  judge; 
and  if  he  is  fit  for  nothing ^  better  fnake  him  a  judge  and  gel  rid  ofkitn.; 
for  once  in  that  office,  he  has  no  claim  to  further  promotion  by  mere 
seniority  alone.'* 

Here  then  we  see  men  appointed  to  fulfil  duties  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, who  have  not  only  had  no  real  training  in  that  branch  of  the 
service,  but  who  are  unfit  for  any  other  post.  They  are  sent  to  the 
judicial  "  refuge  for  the  destitute  !**  And  when  a  few  years  of  training 
as  magistrate  have  been  passed,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  criminal  procedure  can  qualify  a  man  for  sitting  as  judge  in 
the  civil  com*t8 ;  and  that,  too,  to  receive  cases  in  appeal  from  inferior 

*  "  I  start  with  these  two  simple  propositions :  first,  that  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  whole  of  this  presidency  those  who  occupy  the  judicial  bench  are 
totally  incompetent  to  the  decent  fulfilment  of  their  duties ;  and  secondly,  that  so 
long  as  the  present  system  continues,  there  is  not  only  no  hope  of  any  amelioration, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  things  must  go  on  ever  from  bad  to  worse,  until  in  the  lowest 
depth  there  is  at  last  no  lower  bottom  s\iDJ*^TheAdmijiitlration  qf  Justice  in  Southend 
jTidia,  by  J.  B.  Norlbn,  Esq.  1853. 

'  Campbell's  Modem  India. 
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courts  presided  over  by  uncoyenanted  servants  and  natiyes  of  con- 
siderable experience)  Ignorant  of  the  law  of  evidence,  the  rules  of 
practice  and  of  jurisprudence,  these  judges  are  expected  to  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions  by  the  aid  of  the  government  regulations  and  the 
exercise  of  a  little  coimnon  sense — a  quality  doubtless  exceedingly  useful 
in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  but  not  promising  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  legal  difficulties,  any  more  than  it  would  enable  a  man  to  navi- 
gate a  ship  through  dangerous  waters,  or  to  conduct  a  chemical  analysis. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
service,  that  the  magisterial  experience  which  every  civilian  in  the 
revenue  department  must  of  necessity  acquire,  is  sufficient,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of  judicial  functions.  Perhaps 
the  best  testimony  against  this  reasoning  is  to  be  found  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Coui^t  of  Directors,  who^  in  an  official  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the-  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  ^'  lament  the  unfitness  so 
frequently  displayed  by  revenue  officers  in  dealing  with  evidence,  or 
conducting  any  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  proceeding/*  For- 
timately  this  accidental  testimony  is  not  the  only  evidence  we  possess 
of  the  incapacity  of  collectors  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  duties ; 
similar  opinions,  and  far  stronger  in  their  expression,  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  published  reports  of  the  local  government.^ 

The  necessary  consequences  of  this  absence  of  all  training  mre  a  most 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  law  of  evidence  or  of  the  value  of  testi- 
mony, a  wandering  from  the  point  actually  at  issue  to  other  and  imma- 
teridi  matter,  a  misapplication  of  the  law  whenever  attempted  to  be 
applied,  the  admission  of  the  most  improper  documents  or  evidence, 
the  oversight  of  what  should  be  most  important  evidence,  strange  and 
irregular  proceedings,  incoherent  or  puerile  lines  of  argument,  and 
decrees  often  utterly  opposed  to  the  testimony  on  record.^ 

With  the  above  results,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  labours  of 
the  higher  appellate  judges  are  greatly  enhanced,  or  that  the  duties  of 
the  really  experienced  uncovenanted  function^es  are  greatly  multiplied 
by  the  extraordinary  appeal-^lecisions  given  by  these  incompetent  men) 
The  length  to  which  matter,  which  is  really  not  evidence,  is  admitted 
by  such  judges,  is  extraordinary;  whilst  the  most  important  facts,  and 

*  "  Defective  as  the  system  unquestionably  was,  under  wMch  young  men,  almost 
immediately  on  their  quitting  college,  were  intrusted  w4th  the  deci  ion  of  civil  suits, 
though  small  m  amount,  the  present  system,  under  which  the  judg :  will  take  his  seat 
on  the  bench,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  pleading,  of  the  rules  of  appeal,  and  of 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  courts  below,  which  he  is  expected  to  control,  is 
a  hundred  times  worse." — Report  of  ike  SonoitrcUfU  Mr.  S/uiketpeare, 

4  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  Sonthem  India^  by  J.  B.  Norton,  Esq.  1353. 
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perhajHi  the  only  fiicts,  bearing  upon  the  case  in  suit,  will  be  entirely 
overlooked;  and  most  frequently  it  happens  that  a  case  is  tried,  ap- 
pealed, remanded,  retried  some  four  or  five  times,  and  at  last  disposed 
of  on  a  point  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  man,  would  have 
settled  it  at  the  very  outset. 

In  the  year  1843  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Ckyemor-Oenenil  in 
Council,  requiring  judges  to  place  their  decisions  on  record,  with  the 
reasons  on  which  they  were  founded;  thus  affording  some  sort  of  gua- 
rantee, however  feeble,  for  the  judge  evincing  some  interest  in,  and  ac- 
quaintance with,  the  decisions  to  which  his  name  is  affixed.  The  only 
value  of  these  documents,  which  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time,  is  in  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  func- 
tionaries.^ 

The  above  was  followed  up  in  1849  by  the  determination  of  the 
High  Court  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Appeal  at  Madras,  to  publish  monthly 
reports  of  their  decisions.  This  has  been  acted  upon ;  and  the  contents 
of  these  monthly  legal  miscellanies  are  indeed  of  a  startling  nature. 
They  read  far  more  like  fiction  than  reality;  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  ordinary  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong,  that  the  reader  naturally 
asks  himself  if  it  be  possible  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of 
gentlemen  composing  the  boasted  civil  service  of  India,  of  the  relatives 
of  directors,  East  India  proprietors  and  parliamentary  partisans. 

Deeply  indeed  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  these  published  proofs  of 
the  incompetency  of  Indian  judges  were  not  in  existence,  as  no  doubt 
there  was  ample  occasion  for  them,  when  ''the  greatest  man  of  the  age** 
passed  a  glowing  eulogium  upon  the  East  India  Company's  servants, 
and  their  mode  of  administering  the  affairs  of  those  vast  territories,  by 
stating  his  belief  that  ^'  the  government  of  India  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  purely  administered  governments  that  ever  existed,  and  one 
which  provided  most  effectually  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  over 
which  it  was  placed.***  Had  that  great  commander  been  in  possession 
of  the  facts  detailed  below,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  have  con- 
siderably modified  his  speech,  however  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

Amongst  other  extraordinary  judgments  disclosed  by  the  reports 
alluded  to,  is  one  in  a  case  which  involved  the  large  amount  of  16^., 
and  which  had  been  tried  eight  times  by  almost  as  many  functionaries; 
the  last  of  these  Solons  declared  that  he  found  the  evidence  so  nicely 
balanced  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  was  so  very  likely  that  none  of  the 

*  Calcutta  Review. 

*  Speech  of  tiie  Duke  of  WeBii^^ton  on  tlie  Bast  India  Charter  Debate,  18S& 
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witiMSBes  knew  any  tbing  about  the  matter  in  dispute,  that  he  dedded 
the  £Eare8t  way  would  be  to  divide  the  property  amongst  the  several 
chumants.  The  only  case  on  record  which  at  all  approaches  this  is 
one  related  by  Elnickerbocker  in  his  fjEMsetious  History  of  New  York, 
wherein  we  are  told  how  an  upright  but  whimsical  Dutch  governor, 
after  carefully  weighing  the  ledgers  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and 
finding  them  equal  in  weight,  decided  that  they  should  exchange  mutual 
acquittances  for  the  amount  in  dispute,  and  ordered  the  constable  to 
pay  the  costs.  At  any  rate,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the 
reality  of  the  two  cases,  they  approach  nearly  enough  in  their  whim- 
sicality. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  raciest  of  these  very  amusing  and  luminous 
decisions,  is  that  of  a  gentleman  holding  the  office  of  civil  judge  of 
Bajahmundry,  who  was  called  upon  to  adjudicate  in  a  case  in  which  a 
plaintiff  sued  for  a  sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  and  odd  rupees  due  upon 
a  bond.  The  judge  nonsuited  the  plaintiff;  and  not  being  content  with 
that,  actually  fined  him  for  bringing  the  suit,  in  precisely  the  amount 
of  his  claim,  that  is  to  say,  fifby-five  thousand  and  odd  rupees  I  Whether 
this  gentleman  carried  out  the  joke  by  ordering  the  constable  to  pay  the 
costs,  does  not  appear  on  record. 

Another  of  these  Anglo-Indian  Solomons  decided  upon  a  case,  the 
merits  of  which,  as  he  expressly  states  in  his  decree,  rested  entirely  upon 
the  authenticity  or  otherwise  of  a  certain  deed.  He  assumed  the  deed 
produced  to  be  genuine,  refused  to  call  witnesses  to  attest  to  the  signa- 
tures, or  to  hear  evidence  as  to  its  being  forged,  which  was  alleged,  and 
gave  judgment  accordingly ;  when,  on  the  case  being  heard  in  appeal,  it 
appeared  that  the  document  was  not  only  not  the  original  it  was  stated 
to  be,  nor  even  the  copy  of  the  original,  but  the  copy  of  a  copy! 

The  cases  in  which  decisions  were  given  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
facts  admitted  on  both  sides  appear  to  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence; 
whilst  many  suits  have  been  tried,  remanded,  and  retried  five  or  six 
times  before  making  the  discovery  that  they  were  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations.  Again,  it  is  no  uncommon  event  for  this  singular  race  of 
judges  to  decide  upon  bonds  and  instruments  in  writing,  when  neither 
one  nor  the  other  had  been  produced  in  evidence. 

If  the  specimens  of  adjudication  in  civil  suits  abready  given  are  pro- 
lific sources  for  grave  reprehension,  not  less  so  are  the  records  of  the 
criminal  courts  recently  made  public  Were  it  not  that  these  docu- 
ments are  of  a  character  fiur  too  serious  to  cause  any  but  the  most  pain- 
ful feelings,  the  absurd  reasoning,  the  odd  mixture  of  childish  pue- 
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rilitj  vith  legal  affectation,  the  groping  in  the  dark,  the  eontradietionsy 
the  ignorance  displayed,  might  well  raise  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  the 
judicial  gentlemen  who  are  placed  in  a  position  to  exercise  control  over 
the  lives  of  their  feUow-creatmres. 

From  the  published  reports  of  the  Suddar  criminal  appeal-coarts, 
we  gather  the  most  extraordinary  disclosures  relative  to  the  decisions 
of  the  lower  judges ;  and,  in  perusing  them,  the  feeling  but  too  natu- 
rally arises,  that  if  these  he  a  fair  specimen  of  the  few  cases  appealed 
against,  how  is  it  with  those  wherein  no  appeal  is  made?  Amongst 
these  criminal  curiosities  may  be  instanced  -a  case  of  murder,  which  a 
judge  recently  arrived  at  his  station,  found  had  been  heard  by  his  pre- 
decessor j  the  principal  witnesses  having  left  previous  to  his  arrival, 
he'  proceeded  to  finish  off  the  trial  by  re-examining  a  few  witnesses 
who  happened  to  be  present  on  a  most  trivial  point,  -and  took  the  de- 
fence of  one  of  the  prisoners.  Upon  this  proceeding,  and  the  evidence 
previously  taken  by  imother  party,  he  convicted  the  prisoner  of  murder, 
and  the  man  was  hung! 

Further  on  occurs  a  case  of  murder  in  which  the  prisoner  is  con- 
victed, although  the  body  of  the  alleged  murdered  man  was  not  found ; 
whilst  a  third  is  condenmed  by  a  judge  who  forgot  to  put  the  prisoner 
on  his  defence.  Another  functionary  trying  a  prisoner  for  homidde, 
declared  that  he  ought  to  have  been  indicted  for  murder;  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  man  was  on  the  list  for  homicide  only,  convicted  him 
of  the  graver  crime,  and  sentenced  him  to  -death  accordingly.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  doubted  by  the  judge 
subsequently;  for  he  represents  the  case  to  a  higher  tribunal,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  if  a  lighter  punishment  than  death  might  not  be 
inflicted ;  because,  as  he  gravely  states,  ''  the  parties  were  near  rela- 
tives, and  had  been  previously  on  good  terms  !*^ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  cases  is  one  in 
which  two  prisoners  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  man  at  Tellicherry, 
whilst  sleeping  quietly  in  his  cot  with  his  son.  The  wounded  man,  with 
his  intestines  protruding,  had  been  taken  to  the  surgeon  of  the  station, 
who,  seeing  that  he  was  only  a  native,  passed  him  on  without  examina- 
tion to  the  dresser  of  the  hospital,  who  was  not  skilful  enough  to  afford 
him  any  relief.  The  surgeon  visited  the  man  on  the  following  morning, 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  his  life,  but  nevertheless  for- 
warded him  to  the  hospital  at  Cannonore,  many  miles  distant ;  where, 
after  all  this  delay,  the  apothecary  replaced  his  intestines,  but  too  late, 
for  the  man  died  shortly  afterwards.     Of  this  murder  one  of  the  pri- 
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soners  was  found  guilty,  but  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  judge,  be- 
cause of  "  the  darkness  of  the  nighty  which  rendered  his  identity  very 
doubtful;*'  and  because  "the  deceased  might  possibly  have  survived  had 
his  woimd  been  dressed  in  time/'  ^ 

In  another  instance  two  men  were  sentenced  to  death  for  murder, 
when  it  appears  no  evidence  had  been  taken  to  identify  the  corpse. 
The  superior  judge,  in  confirming  the  sentence,  notices  this  neglect, 
but  contents  himself  with  remarking,  that  the  omission  "  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  occur  ;*'  and  so  the  men  were  hung ! 

In  some  of  the  cases  to  be  met  with  in  these  reports  the  judicial 
freaks  incline  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  are  therefore  less  serious.  A 
woman  is  sentenced  to  be  hung  for  the  admitted  murder  of  her  two 
children  in  a  fit  of  passion.  The  sessions  judge  changes  this  award  to 
transportation  for  life,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  females  of  the  lower 
orders  have  no  control  whatever  over  their  tempers." 

A  second  sessions  judge  convicted  a  man  of  a  murder  committed 
nineteen  years  previously,  and  suggested  transportation  in  place  of  hang- 
ing, because  he  had  behaved  well  ever  since.  The  supreme  judge  agrees 
in  the  plea  for  mercy,  J>ut  on  a  different  ground,  viz.  on  account  of 
the  great  lapse  of  time  since  the  murder  was  committed  ! 

Such  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  judicial  freaks  played  off  in  one 
of  the  three  presidencies  of  India.  They  are  but  a  portion  of  some 
four  thousand  and  odd  cases  which  came  up  in  appeal  to  the  supreme 
oourt,  during  a  period  in  which  more  than  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  cases  had  been  decided  and  never  appealed  against.  What 
amount  of  injustice,  blundering,  procrastination,  and  absurdity,  was  per- 
petrated in  those  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  unheard^f  cases,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  form  a  tolerably  shrewd  guess. 

Turning  to  the  Bengal  presidency,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the 
judges  of  the  north  are  composed  of  better  stuff  than  those  of  the  south. 
In  1849  ninety-six  special  appeals  were  admitted  to  a  hearing :  in 
seventy-seven  the  decision  of  the  judge  was  reversed,  or  the  case  was 
remanded  for  some  error ;  in  nineteen  the  appeal  was  dismissed  as 
groundless :  it  thus  appears  that  in  four  out  of  every  five  appealed, 
the  judge  was  wrong. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  fifty-eight  appeals  from  the  principal 
Sudder  Ameens,  or  native  judges  :  in  thirty-two  the  inferior  court  was 
held  to  be  wrong;  in  twenty-six  the  appeal  was  dismissed  as  ground- 
less.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  fair  degree  of  competence  exists  in 

^  Criminal  Reports  of  Madras  Presidency,  quoted  by  J.  B.  Norton,  in  The  Admini«- 
tration  of  Justice  in  Southern  India. 
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tbb  imjiutly  depreeacd  daas ;  while  the  other  result  exhibits  the  civil- 
■orioe  judges  in  one  dead  lerel  of  incompetence.^ 

One  or  two  instances  will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Bengal  brandiiuf 
the  service  is  every  way  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  their  Madrae  bre- 
thren. The  judge  of  Tirfaoot  reversed  the  decision  of  the  native  judge 
below  him;  but  had  his  own  reversed  on  appeal  with  the  following 
enstic  obeervadon  :  ''  The  decision  of  the  judge  is  positively  and  ab- 
■ofaitdiy  unintelligible ;"  the  case  is  remanded,  and  he  is  directed  to 
try  it  again,  and  '<to  write  an  intelligible  judgment  upon  it."  Another 
ease  is  sent  back  to  the  judge  on  several  grounds  of  error,  and  besides 
other  remarks,  with  the  following  facetious  direction  :  "  The  judge  will 
likewise  be  pleased  to  cite  his  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  houses 
and  dwellings  appertaining  to  Europeans  in  ibis  country  are  con- 
sidered personal  property." 

One  of  these  covenanted  luminaries  is  found  deciding  a  case  under 
a  r^;nlation  which  had  been  repealed  since  1824;  whilst  another 
treated  as  documents  of  the  plaintiff,  documents  filed  by  the  defendants, 
and  decided  against  the  plaintiff  accordingly,  stating  their  case  as  rest- 
ing  upon  those  documents;  and  this  too  was  in  reversal  of  the  decision 
of  the  native  judge  below  him.^ 

Some  few  years  back  there  was  an  attempt  made  in  Calcutta  to 
introduce  what  were  termed  the  **  Black  Acts,*'  by  rendering  all  Euro- 
peans amenable  to  the  *'  Company's  Courts,"  instead  o(  as  at  present^ 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  her  Majesty's  judges  only.  Great  was  the  outay 
raised  against  this  attempted  innovation.  For  the  first  time  India 
beheld  something  approaching  to  a  public  demonstration  on  the  pari 
of  Europeans.  Merchants  left  their  ledgers  and  their  bill-books,  civi- 
lians forgot  their  duties,  lawyers  deserted  their  clients,  shopkeepers 
their  customers,  planters  neglected  their  indigo, — all  were  absorbed  in 
the  discussion  of  that  enormous  iniquity  which  contem|^ated  the  placing 
of  them  on  a  level  with  their  Hindoo  fellow-subjects.  It  appeared  too 
monstrous  to  be  for  a  moment  tolerated,  that  English  gentlemen  should 
be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  bench  notorious  for  its  imbecility  and 
worthlessness;  that  they  should  have  no  better  safeguards  for  their  lives 
and  their  property  than  were  accorded  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 
The  few  Europeans  who  favoured  the  innovation  declared  that  they 
hailed  it  as  the  most  certain,  and  indeed  the  only  means  of  ensuring 
a  thorough  reform  of  the  Company's  courts.  ''Once,"  said  they, 
''  bring  the  English  community  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  ini- 
quities of  the  system  will  be  felt  too  keenly  to  be  tolerated  for  a  week; 
*  Calcutta  Englishman,  1853.  *  Hod. 
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their  fiite  will  be  sealed  from  that  day."  But  it  was  easier  to  keep 
away  from  those  courts  than  to  reform  them;  and  the  Black  Acta 
were  acoordingly  thrown  out.  It  was  decided  that  »  ajstem  6i  ad- 
miniateriDg  justice  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  Engliahmen  was 
quite  good  enough  for  natiTea;  that  what  was  very  passable  sauce  for 
the  black  goose,  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  considered  fitting 
sauce  for  the  white  gander. 

In  looking  at  the  mechanism  of  the  administration  of  Indian  jus- 
tice, it  ia  not  the  bench  alone  that  presents  such  humiliating  pictures; 
from  the  judge  and  the  magistrate  downwards  we  find  but  one  system 
prevailing.  The  whole  fabric,  from  high  to  low,  seems  a  mass  of  in- 
competency and  villany;  the  former  pertaining  to  the  European  officials, 
the  latter  to  the  native  subordinates.  Ability  may  occasionally  form  a 
solitary  exception  amongst  the  former;  but  in  no  instance  can  it  be  stud 
that  any  degree  of  integrity  or  honesty  is  to  be  met  with  amidst  the  low 
grades  of  creatures  attached  to  the  judge's  or  the  magistrate's  offices, 
whose  name  is  legion;  and  whose  sole  occupation  consists  in  distorting 
the  view  of  justice,  and  preying  upon  the  native  communities  about 

To  such  enormons  magnitude,  to 
such  universality  has  this  corruption 
grown,  that  the  only  wonder  ia  that  it 
has  not  eaten  itself  out ;  that  it  has  not 
died  from  its  own  ofi'eDsiveness.  There 
is  no  secret  about  the  thing  in  India 
The  abomination  is  in  every  body  s 
mouth ;  but  then  Englishmen  do  not 
suffer  from  it;  and  hence  the  reason 
for  all  non-interference,  hence  its  bare- 
faced immunity. 

Chapters  have  been  written  if  not 
here,  in  India,  holding  up  to  execration 
the  doings  of  native  officials  attached  to 
the  country  courts;  and  nowhere  more 
completely  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Cat- 
culla  Reoieuj}'  The  various  grades  of 
subordinates,  from  shenstader  or  inter 
prefer,  down  W  the  peon,  or  constable 
seem  to  have  hut  one  object  in  view, 

and  that  the  repletion  of  their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  tiie  suitors. 
"  Vide  Td.Ti  for  ISJSsabol&.MorMD'a: 
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That  it  must  be  so  is  evident  from  the  great  anxiety  shewn  to  obtain 
even  the  most  humble  of  these  posts,  in  which  perhaps  the  daily  ex- 
actions are  wrung  from  the  people  in  single  coins.  It  may  be,  and 
no  doubt  is,  that  the  character  of  the  people  who  can  submit  to  be  so 
fleeced,  niust  be  degraded  to  a  degree;  but  how  can  it  well  be  other- 
wise? What  has  brought  them  to  that  debased  level,  but  long  years  of 
hopeless  endurance;  a  century  of  subjection  to  rulers,  with  whom  they 
have  nothing  in  common;  who  are  aliens  to  them  in  feeling  and  in 
language;  with  whom  they  can  hold  no  communion  save  through  the 
vitiated  channel  of  an  interpreter,  who  sells  every  word  he  utters  at  its 
market  value  in  silver,  or  copper,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  what  extent  the  helpless  natives  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
these  many  subordinates  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief  statement  of 
the  mode  in  which  magisterial  business  is  conducted.  A  criminal  case 
is  reported  by  the  darogah  or  police  superintendent,  who  sends  in  lists 
of  the  witnesses,  and  of  the  parties  supposed  to  be  implicated,  with  a 
statement  of  the  facts.  And  here  bribery  first  commences;  the  darogah 
draws  up  the  case  to  suit  any  party  concerned  who  will  submit  to  his 
exactions;  and  if  the  guilty  bribe  sufficiently  high,  they  are  omitted 
from  the  charge  altogether,  and  other  innocent  parties  placed  upon  the 
roll  instead.  Instances — though  very  rare  ones — have  occurred  in 
which  the  officer  has  inadvertently  forwarded  two  reports  on  the  same 
case,  one  representing  a  certain  part  as  guilty  of  the  charge,  the  se- 
cond making  it  appear  that  another  was  guilty.  These  were,  of  course, 
intended  for  sale ;  one  to  either  of  the  parties,  according  as  they  would 
have  paid. 

These  reports  are  not  often  read  critically,  and  are  merely  the  basis 
of  further  proceedings.  The  magistrate  being  also  collector,  and  as 
such  compelled  to  attend  to  revenue  matters,  which  to  him  are  of  far 
greater  moment  than  criminals,  cannot  find  time  to  take  down  depo- 
sitions. This  duty  is  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  mohurrir,  or 
clerk  of  the  court,  whose  salary  amounts  perhaps  to  ten  or  twelve  ru- 
pees a  month.  The  examinations  are  not  even  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  collector-magistrate,  who  may  be  miles  away  at  his  revenue-office, 
or  in  the  fields,  looking  to  some  collection  of  land-tax;  they  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  most  rapid  and  loose  manner  imaginable.  Squatting 
cross-legged  in  one  comer  of  the  court,  the  mohurrir  busily  occupies 
himself  in  taking  down  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutor  or  the  witnesses, 
each  in  their  turn;  and  this  is  performed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
wonted  practice,  guided  entirely  by  the  amount  of  bribery  from  either 
side.    It  is  but  fur  to  say  that  these  writers  shew  no  favouritism  in 
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the  matter;  the  highest  bidder,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  obtains 
their  powerful  aid.  If  the  prosecutor  has  secured  him,  he  draws  up 
the  plaint  in  the  most  eloquent  and  masterly  style,  throwing  in  a  ya- 
riety  of  points,  which,  from  long  experience,  he  knows  will  tell  with 
the  magistrate ;  and  finally  arranges  the  evidence  and  the  defence  in 
the  same  telling  way.  Should  the  defendant  have  purchased  his  co- 
operation, he  makes  the  plaint  in  a  confused  style,  throwing  in  all  sorts 
of  contradictions;  and  writes  down  "no"  when  the  witnesses  say  ''yes,'* 
and  vice  versd. 

At  length  all  is  ready  for  the  magistrate  to  attest  tliese  depositions, 
and  forward  them  to  the  court  above.  The  plaint  is  read  over  by  the 
sheristadar  in  a  loud,  hurried  voice,  and  then  the  evidence,  before  each 
witness,  who,  confused  and  terrified  by  the  awful  presence  they  find 
themselves  in,  pay  but  small  attention  to  the  matter;  and  on  being 
asked  if  that  is  all  they  have  to  say,  mechanically  answer  ''yes,**  and  are 
marched  out  of  court.  Sometimes  the  scene  is  Varied  by  a  little  rebel- 
lion on  the  part  of  some  witness  who  has  brains  enough  to  detect  the 
forgery  introduced  into  his  written  evidence.  But  it  is  seldom  that  he 
is  successful.  The  magistrate  is  pressed  for  time,  his  revenue-books 
await  him,  and  he  usually  silences  the  witness  by  accusing  him  of 
lying,  and  threatening  him  with  imprisonment.  The  depositions  are 
attested  and  sent  up  to  the  higher  court;  and  if  the  witnesses  there 
deny  any  of  the  statements  contained  in  them,  they  are  at  once  set 
down  as  perjurers,  and  run  a  chance  of  being  punished  as  such;  besides, 
more  weight  is  always  given  to  evidence  taken  hy  the  magistrcUe  on  the 
spot,  and  at  the  time,  than  to  any  offered  subsequently. 

How  strongly  and  how  imfavourably  does  this  system  contrast  with 
the  mode  of  investigation  enjoined  by  the  old  Hindoo  code,  and  actu- 
ally practised  at  a  period  when  the  name  of  England  was  unknown, 
when  the  Christian  religion  had  no  existence  !  That  may  have  been  in 
some  respects  a  barbarous  age,  and  the  old  Hindoos  may  possibly  have 
been,  in  modem  estimation,  mere  barbarians ;  yet  we  are  told  that  it 
was  the  then  practice  for  all  witnesses  to  be  heard  by  the  judge  in  per- 
son, and  in  presence  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant ;  and  that  so  little 
was  it  the  custom  for  magistrates  to  use  unbecoming  language  to 
suitors,  that  even  the  king  was  enjoined  to  bear  patiently  with  the 
irritability  of  litigants  of  all  classes. 

The  extortions,  aided  frequently  by  violence  or  imprisonment,  which 
the  petty  police  of  India  practise  upon  the  native  community,  are  mat- 
ters of  notoriety  in  the  East ;  though,  it  would  appear,  not  so  to  those 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  check  such  malpractices.     One  of  their  or- 
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dinaxy  modes  of  extorting  money  is,  when  meeting  a  party  of  respect- 
able Hindoos  trayelling  in  any  remote  part  of  the  country,  to  seize 
them  and  lock  them  up  in  the  nearest  chokey,  or  watdi- house,  or, 
failing  that,  in  any  cottage  at  hand.  It  is  vain  for  the  captives  to 
expostulate  or  threaten.  Nothing  but  a  bribe  releases  them ;  and  the 
police  scoundrels  feel  pretty  safe,  for  the  magistrate  is  away  a  hundred 
miles  looking  after  the  land-tax,  and  the  travellers  have  neither  time 
nor  means  of  reaching  him,  even  if  a  complaint  would  avail,  which  it 
would  not  Should,  once  in  a  hundred  times,  such  an  occurrence  reach 
the  ears  of  the  magistrate,  the  bribe  is  of  course  denied,  and  as  to  the 
imprisonment,  the  police  had  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  certain 
parties,  for  whom  they  mistook  the  complainants  ;  it  was  therefore 
clearly  not  their  fault  Thus  the  parties  aggrieved  get  no  redress,  but 
leave  their  oppressors  triumphant;  a  result  too  well  expected  to  be 
often  hazarded. 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  in  which  the  darogah,  or  police- 
officer,  reaps  a  harvest.  A  crime  having  been  committed  in  some  part 
of  his  district,  he  is  dispatched  to  collect  facts  and  evidence,  and  secure 
the  guilty.  The  party  implicated,  if  able,  of  course  bribes  the  willing 
darogah,  who  has  therefore  to  search  for  some  victim  wherewith  to 
propitiate  justice ;  for  he  would  lose  credit  if  he  failed  in  his  task. 
Some  innocent  person  from  an  adjoining  village  is  seized,  taken  into 
a  solitary  hut,  and  there,  by  the  ready  peons,  beaten  with  cudgels, 
until,  smarting  with  the  blows,  he  consents  to  confess  to  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  not  guUty;  and  at  the  same  time  implicates  others  as 
being  concerned,  all  of  whom  are  arrested  and  treated  to  a  similar 
cudgelling.  Their  depositions  are  taken  down  whilst  the  smai-t  of 
the  beating  is  still  fresh  in  their  memory ;  and  should  they,  on  re- 
flection, alter  their  mind,  and  deny  their  admissions  when  before  the 
superior  court,  they  are  utterly  disbelieved.  How  far  these  atroci- 
ties are  carried  out  may  be  judged,  when  it  is  known  that  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  convictions  in  India  are  upon  confessions  by  the  pri- 
soners 1 

It  is  not  in  the  criminal  courts  alone  that  all  this  shocking  de- 
pravity is  exhibited.  Civil  suitors  are  equally  exposed  to  the  rapacity 
of  darogahs  and  mohurrirs.  These  men  are  notoriously  the  instru- 
ments of  great  oppression  amongst  the  ryots,  who  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming  involved  with  their  zemindars,  have  no  chance  in  the  courts, 
where  money  carries  all  before  it,  and  where,  as  a  consequence,  the  wealthy 
landlord  has  the  native  officials  completely  at  his  command.  Chapters 
might  be  written  on  this  subject,  did  space  allow ;  but  it  must  be  ap- 
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parent  from  what  has  been  stated  in  reference  to  the  corrupt  practices 
in  the  criminal  courts,  tiiat  in  the  civil  administration  of  justice  as  great 
impunity  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  clothed  in  "  a  little  brief  autho- 
rity," and  who,  armed  with  a  despot's  i)Ower,  &il  not  to  use  it  as  such. 

Not  the  least  obnoxious  part  of  the  legal  system  of  India  is  that  of 
the  tax  levied  upon  all  suits  in  the  shape  of  stamps.  Political  econo- 
mists are  agreed  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  legal  taxation  under  any 
shape  and  to  any  extent ;  but  the  amount  levied  in  India  is  so  enor- 
mous, and  falls  so  unfairly  on  the  just  and  unjust  litigant,  that  no  sort 
of  apology  can  be  ima^^ed  that  shall  justify  its  exaction.  The  old 
Hindoo  code  levied  5  per  cent  upon  all  undefended  suits,  and  double 
that  amount  on  such  as,  being  defended,  were  cast ;  amounts  moderate 
enough,  and  in  no  case  falling  on  the  plaintiff.  But  under  our  system, 
a  suitor,  however  just  his  claim,  cannot  prefer  it  unless  it  be  drawn  up 
on  paper  stamped  according  to  the  amount  of  the  suit  The  lowest  of 
these  stamps,  for  claims  under  16  rupees  in  value,  cost  one  rupee,  or 
two  shillings,  being  the  amount  of  an  Indian  ryot's  earnings  for  one 
month ;  and  so  on  up  to  the  value  of  64  rupees.  The  proportion 
then  diminishes  in  favour  of  the  suitor,  but  is  nevertheless  heavy  as 
a  mere  stamp ;  and  few  will  dispute  that  a  tax  of  351.,  levied  as  a 
privilege  for  commencing  a  suit  to  recover  a  debt  of  lOOOZ.,  savours 
strongly  of  exaction.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  preliminary  tax, 
each  summons  for  a  witness,  each  answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  <fec.,  in  a 
suit,  must  be  on  stamped  paper,  varying  from  sixpence  to  eight  shil- 
lings ;  and  all  petitions  for  appeal  in  cases  already  taxed  as  above, 
must  in  like  manner  be  written  on  stamped  paper.  Indian  law  is 
therefore  labouring  under  the  double  disadvantage  of  being  both  costly 
in  price,  and  poor  in  quality. 

The  above  is  an  impartial  outline  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
India,  as  existing  at  the  present  moment,  gathered  from  most  trust- 
worthy sources,  and  garnished  with  no  ornaments  of  the  imagination. 
What  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  natives  upon  the  matter,  if,  indeed, 
they  have  sufficient  heart  left  to  think  at  all,  it  may  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  guess.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  they  do  not  feel  that,  in  shaking 
off  the  Afghan  and  Tartar  yoke  for  that  of  England,  they  have  but 
exchanged  King  Stork  for  King  Log ;  and  that  twenty-seven  millions 
a  year  taken  from  them  in  taxation  might  deserve  some  better,  some 
more  efficient  protection  for  their  lives  and  liberty,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  legion  of  judicial  and  magisterial  locusts,  who,  under 
the  names  of  judges,  magistrates,  amlahs,  mohurrirs,  darogahs,  &c., 
absorb  amongst  them  an  annual  sum  of  two  millions  sterling. 
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What  the  English  reader  will  think  of  it,  there  can  be  still  less 
doubt.  He  may  possibly  hesitate  ere  giving  foil  credence  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  state  of  things .  existing  at  the  present  time,  and 
under  the  sway  of  a  nation  whose  proudest  boast  it  is,  that  where  its 
flag  b  unfurled,  there  open-handed  justice  is  meted  to  high  and  low. 
He  may  for  a  time  imagine  that  he  has  been  reading  of  transactions 
carried  on  in  some  back-wood  settlements,  or  in  some  Siberian  pro- 
vinces, rather  than  in  what  is  popularly  termed  the  noblest  portion  of  the 
British  empire.  He  may  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  such 
events  with  the  glowing  pictures  drawn  by  political  orators,  or  the  pretty, 
touching,  farewell  exhortations  about  justice,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  the  natives  of  India,  which  fall  from  the  turtle-fed  mouths  of  de- 
puty-chairmen at  Haileybury  examinations.  He  may  also  think,  that 
if  all  written  in  this  chapter  be  true,  to  look  for  happiness  for  its 
people,  prosperity  for  the  state,  or  security  and  permanency  for  its 
government,  would  be  indeed  seeking  a  phantom, — that  he  might  as 
soon  *'  seek  roses  in  December,  snow  in  June.** 
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CHAPTEE  VL 

THE  PUBLIC  O?  INDIA,  ITS  COHSTITUTIOK  AlTD  ITS  MOBALITT. 

IK  the  good  old  da^  wben  QeoTge*IIL  was  king  at  home,  and"  wheD 
the  goyemor-general  was  something  more  than*  king  throughout 
a  territory  a  hundred  times  as  vast  as  that  of  his  royal  master, — whenf 
Indian  monarchs  were  dethroned  hj  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  a  nod  of  the 
yice-regal  head, — ^when  rajahs  were  made  and*  unmade  as  unoeremoni- 
ouslj  as  childr^i  at. home  dress  and  undress  their  dolls, — ^when  British 
subjects  were  publicly  depoited  beyond  the  Ck)mpany's  territories  for 
the  most  trivial  offence  to  men  in  high  places, — in  those- good  old  days 
it  cannot  be  said. that  there  existed  an  ''Indian  Public,*^ in  any  sense  of 
the  word. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  British  residents,  of  the  three  presiden-> 
oies  were  at  that  period  in  government  employ,  whilst  the  small  fraction 
remaining  did  not  find<  it  suit  their  interest  tO' meddle  with  any  thing 
immediately  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  calling,  much  less  to  raistf 
a  voice  upon  any  political  topic  of  the  day.  Indeed  it  was  an  almost 
universal  praotiee  for  the  few  trading  membevs  of  society  to  purchase 
the  aid  and  influence  of  government  servants  by  secretly  making  them 
partners  in^  commercial  undertakings;  and  in  this  way  we  find  that  all 
the  earliest  mercantile  firms  in.  India  were  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  services. 

Another  firaction  of  society,  that  of  the  ludo-Britains,  or,  as  they 
are  usually,  termed,  the  ''country  bom,"  or  Eurasians,  were  equally  re- 
gardless of  matters  political :  their  entire  energies  were  then,  as  until 
very  recently^  absorbed  in  the  one  great  struggle  of  obtaining  official 
employment.  Beyond  this  they  appear  to  have  had  no  ambition.  Their 
aspirations  were  of  red-tape,  their  dreams  of  Company's  rupees;  and 
provided  they  could  be  admitted  but  to  the  threshold  of  the  govern- 
ment, sanctuary,  they  were  content  to  stand  at  the  gate  and  receive  of 
the  official  crumbs  which  from  time  to  time  fell  from  the  "  covenanted*' 
table. 
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In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  a  still  smaller  and  &r  more 
obscure  portion  of  the  social  body,  the  Portuguese  descendants,  or,  as 
they  are  termed  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  burghers.  As  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  community,  the  people  of  India^  they,  and  their  fathers 
before  them,  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  iron  despotism  of 
former  foreign  masters,  to  contemplate  the  act  of  criticising  the  goyem- 
ment  of  their  Christian  successors. 

Before  noticing  the  morale  of  Indian  society  at  the  particular  period 
under  renew,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  earlier  European  community  of  India,  the  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  x)f  our  empire  in  the  East.  The  tone  and 
temper  of  British  morality  in  those  early  days,  that  is  during  the  first 
aggrandisanent  of  the  Company's  power  in  India,  in  the  middle  of 
ifhe  seyenteenth  century,  may  be  gathered  from  a  tolerably  impartial 
witness,  one  of  the  suite  of  Sir  Thomas  Boe,  the  English  ambassador  to 
the  Great  Mogul  From  him  we  learn  how  low  was  the  character  of 
the  Company's  first  servants;  how  their  grasping,  oyer-reaching,  ty- 
rannical, and  immoral  conduct  made  them  "  a  bye-word  amongst  the 
heathen ;"  how  the  characters  of  the  natives  stood  out  in  bright  and 
glowing  relief  from  this  sad  picture;  and  how  all  that  was  base  and 
degrading  was  significantly  termed  "  Christian"  by  the  Hindoos.  To 
quote  the  words  of  the  natives  themselves,  when  speaking  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  doings,  will  perhaps  be  most  to  the  point.  These  simple 
people,  according  to  the  writer  just  alluded  to,  were  wont  to  exclaim — 
^'  Christian  religion,  devil  religion ;  Christian  much  drink ;  Christian 
much  do  wrong ;  much  beat,  much  abuse  others." 

That  this  ^ould  haye  been  so,  will  yet  scarcely  be  matter  for  as- 
tonishment, when  it  is  remembered  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  early  adventurers  to  the  East  were  chiefly  the  younger  sons  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  young  men  too  troublesome  and  dangerous 
from,  their  vices  to  be  retained  at  home,  and  whose  relatives  procured 
them  employment  under  the  Company,  in  the  hope  that  if  spared  by  the 
sea  andtiie  cHmate,  they  might  return,  though  not  reformed,  at  any  rate 
in  affluence.  Bemoved  from  all  wholesome  restraint,  from  all  healthy 
influences,  invested  with  vast  powers,  raised  suddenly  to  great  import- 
ance, it  would  have  been  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  such  men 
should  haye  been  other  than  we  find  them  to  have  been, — that  they 
should  haye  done  aught  but  bring  our  name  and  our  faith  into  utter 
contempt^  and  so  to  justify  the  emphatic  charge  of  the  heathen  native 
-ip-^^  Christian  much  do  wrong  !'' 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  subordinate  officials  of  those  days  that  these 
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vices  existed  to  sach  a  degree.  The  picture  will  stand  good  for  the 
highest  in  authority.  Governors  of  presidencies  did  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  their  own  private  ends^  with 
the  most  unblushing  effirontery.  It  was  in  vain  that  one  governor  was 
superseded  by  another;  it  was  but  a  change  in  the  name,  and  not 
unfreqnently  the  disgraced  man  was  outdone  in  his  offences  by  his 
successor.  We  read  of  one  instance  of  this  passing  from  bad  to  worse 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Nicholas  Waite,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  whose 
crimes,  immoralities,  and  cruelties  so  far  shocked  and  outraged  the  not 
over-sensitive  feelings  of  the  civil  and  military  functionaries  of  the 
presidency,  that  they  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  rose  against 
their  tyrant,  hurried  him  on  board  ship,  and  packed  him  off  to  Eng- 
land, to  render  an  account  of  his  misdeeds  to  the  Directors. 

Evils  of  such  gravity  and  magnitude  as  these  would  of  course  work 
a  partial  cure  in  the  course  of  time;  accordingly  we  find,  from  the 
few  records  extant  of  the  social  condition  of  the  English  in  India  at 
that  period,  that  as  the  Company's  power  and  authority  became  more 
fixed  and  matured,  and  as  the  communication  with  those  distant  pos- 
sessions became  more  rapid  and  certain,  a  better  tone  was  assumed 
amongst  all  grades  of  European  officials,  so  that  at  least  some  few  of 
the  outward  decencies  of  morality  were  observed. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  worst  features  which  had  so  long 
utterly  disgraced  the  British  name  in  India  began  to  be  less  prominent 
in  sodeiy.  Open  fraud,  mid-day  violence,  heartless  tyranny  gave  way 
in  due  course  to  bribery,  peculation,  gambling,  horse-racing,  drinking, 
and  duelling.  Later  in  the  day,  the  exciting  period  of  Warren  Hastings' 
government,  when  victory  and  aggrandisement  were  the  watchwords  of 
the  time,  did  not  accomplish  much  for  the  better  tone  of  Anglo-Indian 
morals.  On  the  contrary,  the  characters  of  most  of  the  leading  officials, 
from  the  governor-general  and  his  council  downwards,  were  such  as 
would  have  proved  a  hurtful  example  to  a  far  more  elevated  society. 
Whatever  ^clat  attaches  to  the  name  of  Hastings  in  his  military  capa- 
city, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  his 
individual  character.  Of  the  infamous  morals  of  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  formed  the  leading  members  of  Indian  society  at  that 
day,  there  are  but  too  many  proofs  on  record.  To  be  licentious,  ex- 
travagant, neglectful  of  duty,  was  to  deserve  the  name  of  fashionable; 
to  practise  any  sort  of  virtue,  to  be  moderately  decent  in  daily  life,  was 
the  mark  of  a  low,  grovelling  mind. 

There  was  not  in  those  days  any  public  print,  whose  warning  voice 
might  be  raised  against  the  evil  practices  of  the  time.    Not  a  single 
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newspaper  had  then  an  existenee  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
British  India;  and  although  we  find  that  in  the  year  1780  a  publicadon, 
called  Hicheifa  Oazette,  made  its  appearance  in  Calcatta,  purporting  to 
lay  before  the  oommunit  j  of  that  city  the  occarrences  of  the  day,  so  &r 
from  preying  a  censor  of  public  morals,  it  but  poured  oil  on  the  flames; 
and  by  its  reckless  scandal,-  its  coarse  ribaldry,  and  its  yituperation  of 
all  who  possessed  a  share  of  respectability,  fed  the  very  passions  it 
should  have  rooted  out. 

Luxurious  living  was  at  this  period  the  rule  with  all;  and  althou^ 
in  much  later  times,  the  English  in  India  were  far  too  indulgent  in 
their  habits  for  their  health's  sake,  the  license  of  the  two  periods  cannot 
be  compared.  The  pay  of  the  junior  members  of  the  service  did  not 
then  amount  to  a  tithe  of  their  present  salaries;  yet  by  the  kindly  aid 
of  the  banian,  or  native  money-lender,  the  youngest  of  them  were 
enabled  to  indulge  in  the  most  expensive  habits,  and  enthral  them- 
selves in  debt  to  an  extent  which  only  the  most  lucrative  appointments 
in  after-life,  aided  by  the  wholesale  peculations  of  those  days,  could, 
have  enabled  them  to  escape  from. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century  other  men  came  on  the  scene. 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  unprincipled  men  of  that  dme  were  replaced 
by  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  staff,  a  very  different  race,  in  whose  breasts 
honour,  and  integrity,  and  gentlemanly  feeling  were  not  altogether 
strange  emotions.  In  the  newspapers  of  these  after-times,  in  the  few 
books  then  published  on  India^  in  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us,  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  grossness,  the  sensuality,  the  drunken 
ruffianism  of  the  previous  fifty  years  had  given  way  to  a  tone  of  society, 
which,  if  not  as  moral  as  we  are  taught  to  look  for  at  the  present  day, 
was  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  previous  state  of  things. 

At  this  period  too  we  find  a  change  of  another  kind  coming  over 
the  European  dwellers  in  the  East;  they  were  becoming  civilised  in 
their  daily  life;  they  were  altogether  better  housed  and  better  cared 
for.  The  small,  slightly  built  dwellings  of  1750  were  giving  way  to 
those  spacious,  commodious  edifices  which  have  since  been  considered 
so  necessary  at  all  the  presidencies  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
European,  and  which  have  justly  earned  for  Calcutta  the  title  of  the 
f*  City  of  Palaces." 

The  native  palanquin  and  bearers  were  no  longer  the  ordinary 
mode  of  conveyance.  Hitherto  European  carriages  had  been  considered 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few  of  the  highest  functionaries ;  but  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  treating,  every  member  of  the  service  enjoyed 
his  evening  ride  in  the  carriage  which  best  pleased  him.     On  the 
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tsplanide  inigbt  be  seen,  at  tbe  accuBtomed  hour,  ever;  conceivable 
vari«ty  of  vebicle,  from  tbe  civilifta's  stately  carriage  and  pair  down  to 
the  indigenoiu  and  rtq>id  Ekko. 


The  oncovenanted  branch  of  the  Company's  service  is,  at  &6  pre- 
sent time,  filled  by  Englishmen  of  undoubted  energy  and  ability,  ia 
place  of  the  country-bom,  who  formerly  monopolised  the  greater  part 
of  its  posts;  and  we  thus  gain  another  not  unimportant  element  in 
Indian  society.  The  planting  community  is  mostly  composed  of  Eu- 
ropeans ;  and  in  numbers  these  fomi  a  considerable  body.  They  are, 
generally  speaking,  men  of  intelligence  and  activity;  but  the  very  fact 
«f  their  isolated  position  tells  against  their  figuring  prominently  in  any 
pubhc  questions.  Scattered  thinly  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  Uiey 
have  few  opportunities  of  discussing  any  topics  together,  of  ascertiuning 
each  other's  opinions,  or  of  attempting  to  act  in  concert  upon  any  given 
question.    Indeed  it  u  most  rare  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of. 
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taking  anj  part  in  public  matters;  and  if  we  except  the  late  agitation 
respecting  what  were  termed  the  '^  Black  Acts,**  we  do  not  find  them 
making  any  such  attempt. 

No  class  of  European  society  has  received  so  large  an  addition  to 
its  ranks,  since  the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
overland  communication,  as  that  of  the  merchants.  Would  that  I  could 
say  as  much  for  the  moral  tone  of  this  body,  as  for  its  extent  1  Glad 
indeed  should  I  be  if  I  could  point  to  the  traders  of  the  East  as  bright 
and  worthy  offshoots  of  the  parent  stock, — as  honoured  types  of  that 
commercial  fraternity  in  the  old  country  whose  word  is  their  bond, — 
whose  good  name  is  their  noblest  capital.  It  is  not  that  there  are  no 
worthy  commercial  names  to  be  found  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay. 
On  the  contrary,  those  places  boast  of  merchants  whose  character  stands, 
in  every  respect^  second  to  none  in  our  own  country;  but  these  are  the 
few  bright  lights  which  shine  amidst  a  midnight  gloom.  A  perusal  of 
the  chapter  which  glances  at  the  history  of  commercial  speculation  in 
India  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  contains  a  passing  notice  of 
Calcutta  insolvencies  from  1830  (Awards,  will,  I  think,  bear  out  the 
sorrowful  truth,  that  in  the  British  ludian  possessions  the  calling  of  a 
merchant  has  been,  but  too  often,  the  hollow  pretext  for  vast^  unmiti- 
gated, and  heiuiless  swindling. 

The  practised  professional  men  of  fraud,  who  in  the  cities  of  Eu- 
rope beguile  unwary  tradesmen,  and  obtain  supplies  of  goods  under 
fedse  pretences,  are  comparatively  harmless  and  inoffensive,  when 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  notorious  ^' great  hoium"  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

In  Europe  these  things  are  little  discussed,  and  still  less  under- 
stood. A  crisis  at  one  of  the  presidencies  is  spoken  of  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  course ;  and  that  which  unpityingly  scatters  to  the  winds  the 
substance  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  is  calmly  alluded  to  in  the 
self- same  tone  and  spirit  in  which  farmers  would  speak  of  their  smutfy 
wheat  or  their  blighted  gooseberries. 

Such  wide-spread  ruin  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  it  might 
be  thought,  could  not  occur  again  through  similar  agency.  The  suf- 
fering community  would  be  on  their  guard,  and  the  same  great  scheme 
of  gambling  could  not  at  any  rate  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  a  pub- 
lic already  such  severe  sufferers.  The  contrary,  however,  has  unfortu- 
nately been  the  case ;  for  we  have  beheld,  in  1848,  disasters  even  more 
calamitous,  defalcations  more  extensive  conduct  more  reckless  and 
unprincipled,  than  existed  in  the  hitherto  unparalleled  years  of  1830 
and  1832.    It  is  true  that  in  the  later  period  the  banks,  not  the  merr 
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eantile  finns,  were  the  osteosible  calprits ;  but  a  little  inqniiy  into 
fiKJtfl  shew,  that  in  the  mismanagement  and  misdeeds  of  the  banking 
establishments  the  merchants  took  a  leading  part;  that  they  were  not 
only  accessories  before  the  &ct  to  the  reckless  accommodation  aco(»rded 
to  tbe  customers  of  their  banks^  but  that  they  themselves  were  the 
recipients  of  the  loans  made  but  too  often  without  a  shadow  of  justifi- 
cation, and  seldom  with  any  farther  security  than  bills  on  insolvent 
firms,  or  liens  on  estates,  the  cultiyation  of  which  was  something  worse 
than  unprofitable. 

When  it  is  remembered,  that  during  the  crisis  of  1830,  and  the 
following  years,  half  a  dozen  of  the  "  great  houses**  of  Calcutta  failed 
for  an  aggregate  sum  of  Jlfteen  mUUons  BkrUng^  and  that  their  assets 
yielded  but  from  six  to  thirty  per  cent  of  dividend,  or  on  an  average 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  shewing  a  loss  to  their  creditors  of  up- 
wards of  eleven  millions  sterling ;  and  that  these  merchant-princes 
were,  up  to  the  day  of  their  bankruptcy,  living  in  a  style  of  ducal 
splendour,  I  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  too  emphatically  denounc- 
ing the  system  which  permitted  such  results  as  these.  Soft  and  gentle 
language  applied  to  these  cases  would  be  indeed  to  share  in  the  infiuny 
of  the  men  and  the  time. 

And  did  society  reject  these  unprincipled  leviathans  of  insolvency 
from  amongst  them )  Did  they  dose  their  doors  against  them  1  Did 
they  teach  their  wives  and  their  children  to  hold  in  its  proper  estima- 
tion the  conduct  of  men  who  had  heartlessly  carried  ruin  and  havoc 
amongst  thousands  pi  dependent  fitmilies  ?  By  no  means.  They  were 
considered  at  the  worst  as  having  been  rather  wnprudevvty  and  were 
more  generally  termed  tmfortunate.  There  was  still  no  public  opinion 
to  the  bar  of  which  such  men  could  be  brought  for  judgment  The 
press  of  that  time  fiuntly  recorded  their  deeds,  but  deemed  it  no  por- 
tion of  their  duty  to  pass  censure  on  these  mighty  sons  of  Mammon. 

Although  the  social  morality  of  India  cannot  boast  of  any  healthier 
tone  at  the  present  moment  than  prevailed  thirty  years  since,  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  an  element  of  good,  hitherto  unfelt  in  the  East,  is 
at  work — a  fraction  of  the  Indian  editors  are  awaking  to  a  right  sense 
of  their  duty  j  and  some  few  amongst  them  have  already  begun  to 
speak  out  boldly  and  truthfully. 

If  the  press  of  India  cannot  be  said  to  rank  either  in  talent  or 
tone  with  that  of  the  parent  country,  it  must  be  confessed  by  impar- 
tial witnesses,  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  can  afibrd  to  be ;  and  looking  at  aU 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  good  and  as  moral  as  could  be  ex- 
peeted«    If  it  is  not  quite  so  intellectual,  nor  nearly  so  high-minded. 
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aor  yet  so  independent  as  journalism  in  England,  let  the  Anglo-Indian 
public  ask  who  they  have  to  thank  but  themselves.  The  Indian  press 
is  as  worthy  a  reflex  of  the  state  of  society  in  that  part  of  the  worlds 
as  is  the  condition  of  English  society  misrored  in  the  journals  of  this 
country.^ 

The  Timea^  or  Ih/ily  News,  published  in  ihe  presidencies,  would 
be  as  much  out  of  place  as  would  the  QuaHeviy  among  the  Esqui- 
maux. Papers  are  not  usually  established  for  any  higher  motive  than 
profit ;  and  in  such  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  no  man 
having  any  knowledge  of  India,  would  attempt  to  print  such  a  paper 
as  the  London  Examiner  or  Spect<Uor,  even  had  he  the  ability  at  his 
command  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Editors  in  India  know  their  readers 
.pretty  well,  they  generally  undesstand  the  sort  of  writing  which  is 
acceptable  to  them,  and  minister  accordingly. 

One  of  the  most  successful  journals  throughout  India  is  the  Mo- 
fiLSsUite,  a  bi-weekly  journal  published  at  Meerut  in  Bengal.  It  was 
established  some  dozen  years  since,  and  by  a  judicious  catering  to  the 
reading  wants  of  the  community,  it  has  reached  the  highest  position 
amongst  Indian  papers,  both  as  regards  circulation  and  income.  Few 
topics  escape  its  notice ;  yet  these  are  all  handled  in  such  a  light  and 
pleasant  manner,  that  even  the  most  uninteresting  matters  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  whilst  in  England  its  columns  would 
possibly  be  voted  "  frivolous." 

There  are  other  papers  of  high  standing'  equi^  in  ability  to  most 
journals  in  English  provincial  towns,  and  doing  well  for  their  proprie- 
tors j  yet  I  doubt  if,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  any  of  these  would 
be  read  out  of  India. 

The  revelations  of  Indian  banking  -during  1 848  and  the  two  follow- 
ing years  were  monstrous  indeed,  x)ut8tripping  in  iniquity  any  thing 
which  had  gone  before  it.  The  madness  of  speculation,  to  call  it  by 
its  mildest  terms,  drew  within  its  vortex  the  merchant,  the  soldier,  and 

1  The  following  testiinony  to  the  tone  of  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  press  comes  from 
one  of  their  own  body,  and  is  therefore  not  without  value : — "  We  must  have  a  very 
different  class  of  men  conducting  our  newspapers  before  the  belief  in  their  regard  for 
the  public  good  will,  or  ought>  in  the  slightest  degree  to  protect  them  when  they 
meddle  with  individuals  ;  and  their  regard  for  the  public  very  rarely  exhibits  itself  in 

any  other  form  than  virulent  attacks  on  persons It  is  their  privilege 

for  the  public  good  to  use  what  language  they  please  •ofx>therB ;  but  breathe  a  syllable 
.against  one  of  them,  and  the  lot  is  up  in  arms ;  they  snarl  at  and  bite  each  other  like 
curs,  but  hunt  their  common  game  like  a  pack  of  wild  dogs." — Indian  Charter, 
Calcutta,  1852. 

'  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  place  on  this  list  of  honourable  ezceptiona  Th4  B<»nbay 
TiiMs,  Modrat  SpedaioTf  Calcutta  Efu^lithman,  Friend  qf  India,  and  Indian  Ckaritr^ 
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the  official ;  all  alike  ran  riot  with  the  wildness  of  the  day ;  aU  were 
tainted ;  and  though  all  did  not  suffer,  although  a  large  portion  of  the 
gamblers  with  other  men*s  means  escaped  the  general  wreck,  which 
followed  the  bursting  of  the  storm  of  1847-8,  aU  felt  that  the  ruin 
might  have  been  theirs,  and  that  what  was  death  to  some^  was  simply 
a  fortune  to  them. 

The  moral  taint  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  above  classes. 
It  spread  like  a  gangrene  en  all  around.  The  bar  of  Calcutta,  the 
attorneys  of  the  courts,  the  very  officials  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
infected;  and  so  strong  has  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  legal  prac- 
titioners become  amongst  the  natives  and  independent  Europeans,  that 
few  place  any  degree  of  confidence  in  them. 

What  must  be  the  state  of  society  in  India,  when  we  find  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  country  lend- 
ing themsdves  to  the  most  glaring  improprieties,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
to  the  most  scandalous  and  heartless  transactions  ?  First,  in  the  list  of 
these  official  defiEdcators  is  the  late  Eegistrar  and  Official  Administrator 
and  Trustee  of  the  Court,  who,  after  becoming  involved  in  a  variety 
of  joint-stock  gambling,  wound  up  by  resigning  his  office,  leaving  his 
accounts  many  months  in  arrears,  and  his  cash-balance  deficient  to  the 
extent  of  70,000^  Next  comes  the  Official  Assignee  and  Beceiver  of 
the  Court,  who  closely  followed  in  the  financial  steps  of  his  brother 
officer  :  he  too  resigned,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  50,000^.,  and  a  corre- 
sponding arrears  of  accoimts  :  this  man  is  still  retained  in  active  em- 
ploymeiit  by  the  court.  The  Taxing  Officer  of  this  tribunal  took  the 
benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Court  in  1847;  whilst  the  Master  in  Equity, 
and  the  Prothonotary  of  the  Court,  were  both  constantly  occupied  in 
bank  matters  and  speculations  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  ruinous 
results,  in  bank  shares. 

The  string  of  disclosures  made  before  the  Chief  Justice  relative  to 
some  of  these  transactions  were  so  glaringly  iniquitous^  that,  shocked 
beyond  the  endurance  of  even  a  Calcutta  judge,  he  indignantly  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  retrospective  law  could  be  passed  to  insure  the 
punishment  of  these  guilty  men.  This  was,  however,  but  a  single 
opinion;  ''the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness''  fell  not  more  dead 
and  unheeded  on  the  stones  and  sands  of  the  desert  places,  than  did  this 
solitary,  indignant  protest  of  an  upright^  conscientious  judge,  go  forth 
amongst  the  cold,  stony  hearts  of  the  European  community  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

The  nusdoers  stood  unabashed  before  their  brethren,  for  their  name 
was  ''  legion ;"  they  went  about,  and  were  greeted  vrith  smiles  and  open 
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hooBes.  They  continued  to  give  good  dinners,  and  to  receire  invita- 
tions in  retnm ;  the  ^lUe  of  the  Indian  world  threw  wide  their  portals 
to  do  hononr  to  them ;  and  we  even  find  theae  men  seated  high  up  at 
the  tahle  of  the  goTemor-general.  Far  and  wide  this  dying  evil  has 
spread;  the  poison -tree  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  social  soil^  and 
years  must  elapse  before  even  the  most  vigorous  and  courageous  go- 
yerament  can  hope  to  eradicate  the  noxious  weed. 

All  this  is  not  lost  upon  the  native  community ;  they  have  sense 
and  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  su£Scient  to  enable  them  to  pass 
judgment  on  such  things.  It  has  been  said  recently  in  high  placeef, 
that  to  give  the  Hindoos  a  more  liberal  education  would  jeopardise  the 
British  rule  in  the  East.  Alas !  can  any  acts  of  ours  bring  greater  peril, 
work  deeper  mischief  in  the  Hindoo  mind,  than  fraud,  embezzlement, 
and  bold  mid-day  dishonesty,  sheltered  and  patronised  by  those  whose 
first  great  duty  it  should  be  to  punish  crime  and  vice  of  eyery  grade,  and 
yet  have  not  the  heart,  the  moral  strength,  to  cry  out  "  fie"  upon  it ! 

It  is  but  a  too  common  practice  to  dwell  upon  the  short'Comings 
of  the  natives  of  India,  to  enlarge  upon  their  fraud,  fiJsehood,  and  ex- 
tortions. Unfortunately,  they  cannot  be  defended.  But  should  we 
wonder  that  they  are  so,  when  we  find  them  surrounded  by  men  of 
oducation  and  refinement, — gentlemen  par  exceZ/ence,— *who,  if  they 
differ  in  any  way  from  them,  do  so  only  because  they  stoop  not  to 
petty  knaveries,  but  glory  in  great  and  daring  misdeeds  ?  With  the 
Indian  army  demoralised  to  a  painful  degree,  overwhehned  with  debt, 
and  shameless  of  insolvency;  civilians  charged  with  the  most  flagrant 
delinquencies,  yet  instead  of  being  punished,  removed  to  other  pro- 
vinces, which,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  amounts  to  promotion;  with 
a  bar  boasting  of  a  greater  amount  of  delinquency  than  can  be  found 
in  any  previous  time ;  with  attorneys  steeped  to  the  eyes  in  frtiud, 
yet  permitted  by  the  judge,  who  is  aware  of  these  facts,  to  practise  in 
his  court; — with  all  this  passing  before  them,  what  can  we  hope  for 
the  sodal  improvement  of  the  natives  of  India )  Will  they  not  judge 
us  by  our  deeds ;  our  faith  by  its  fruits  1  What  can  our  missionaries 
say  to  them  that  will  not  bring  down  upon  them  the  pithy  and  em- 
phatic retort,  which  was  quoted  in  the  early  part  of  this  chaptefj 
*'  Chrietiom  rdigicmy  devil  reUgian ;  ChnsUan  much  do  wrong  V* 

There  are  two  other  sections  of  the  European  community  of  India, 
smaller,  and  not  amenable  to  the  same  charges  as  lie  against  their 
more  potent  brethren,  grades  which  are  altogether  of  recent  origin* 
The  English  shopkeeping  class  has  sprung  into  existence  in  Calcutta 
Bombay,  and  other  cities,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  j  they  keq» 
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magnificeBt  estaUishmentB^  and  are  gofterally  well-educated  men,  and 
not  nnfrequentl  J  superior  in  bearing  and  information  to  many  of  their 
customers.  They  are  mostly  sent  out  on  the  strength  of  Birmingham 
or  London  houses ;  and  generally  oontnTe  to  amass  fortunes  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  other  section  is  composed  of  young  men,  clerks  in 
govemm^t  or  mercantile  employ,  equally  of  modem  origin.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ance  there  were  very  few  of  either  Europeans  or  natives 
employed  as  clerks;  the  occupation  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eurasians.  Of  late  years,  however,  numbers  of  young  men  have  flocked 
to  India  from  this  country,  seeking  their  fortunes,  with  not  much  more 
trading  capital  than  had  Richard  Whittington  of  nursery  celebrity.  Pos- 
sessed of  far  more  intelligence  and  energy  than  the  Eurasians,  and 
willing  to  accept  of  similar  salaries,  they  soon  supplanted  the  latter,  and 
became  a  distinct  and  growing  class.  Neither  of  the  two  above-named 
sections  of  society  take  any  part  in  matters  politic,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  at  once  obvious. 

At  one  time  the  most  important  class,  next  to  the  Europeans,  were 
the  Eurasians,  or  country-bom,  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  natives.  During  the  period  when  a  voyage 
to  India  occupied  six  or  eight  months,  and  cost  far  towards  200?., 
and  when  none  but  Company's  ships  were  in  the  trade,  the  influx  of 
English  females  was  scanty  in  the  extreme.  Not  one  civilian  or  officer 
in  ten  could  provide  himself  with  a  wife  other  than  from  the  ranks  of 
Hie  natives ;  whilst  many  were  not  particular  as  to  the  performance  of 
the  marriage-ceremony.  In  this  way  the  supply  of  Eurasians  became 
large ;  the  sons,  especially  of  those  high  in  the  service,  were  educated 
for  the  uncovenanted  branch  of  government  employ,  whilst  their  daugh- 
ters, after  receiving  an  English  education,  were  introduced  to  society 
through  the  position  and  influence  of  their  fathers,  and  generally  found 
husbands  amongst  the  covenanted  civilians. 

With  a  more  rapid  and  economical  communication  between  Eng- 
land and  her  eastern  dominions,  this  state  of  things  underwent  a 
marked  change.  Young  English  women,  from  being  as  rare  as  black 
awans,  became  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  summer.  The  original 
source  of  the  Eurasian  supply  was  wanting,  and  already  a  diminution 
of  their  ranks  may  be  observed. 

Absorbed  in  the  all-engrossing  topics  of  daily  routine  life,  eaten  up 
with  official  importance^  the  Eurasian  uncovenanted  servant  is  too 
much  the  creature  of  red-tapism  to  form  any  opinion  adverse  to  those 
of  his  immediate  superior  in  office ;  and  accordingly  with  him,  *'  all  that 
is,  is  right."    It  would  he,  however,  most  unfair  to  this  class  not  to 
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admit  that  they  generally  perform  their  duties  with  diligence  and 
exactness,  and  usually  acquire  a  £ar  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
business  matters  than  their  British-bom  superiors. 

There  is  a  small  section  of  the  Eurasians,  of  Portuguese  descent, 
possessing  no  social  status,  and  scarcely  known  as  a  class,  out  of  the 
immediate  sphere  of  their  action.  They  are  mostly  underlings  in 
offices^  some  few  of  them  following  trades,  but  seldom  in  any  case 
doing  more  than  earning  a  bare  livelihood.  If  there  cannot  be  ac^ 
corded  to  these,  and  their  brethren  of  British  descent,  any  shining 
qualities,  it  is  fair  to  confess  that,  both  in  their  domestic  life  and 
general  morality,  they  are  free  from  the  disgraceful  failings  of  the  bulk 
of  the  European  community.  Bare  indeed  is  it  that  one  of  this  class 
makes  his  appearance  as  defendant  in  a  court  of  justice;  still  more 
rare  is  it  that  any  of  their  race  are  accused  of  heavy  offences  or  crimes. 

Lastly,  I  will  briefly  glance  at  the  constitution  of  the  native  so- 
ciety to  be  met  with  at  the  various  seats  of  government.  In  this  list 
X^an  scarcely  be  included  the  Hindoos  of  high  rank  who  are  found  in 
.all  the  large  cities  of  India,  as  they  maintain  a  position  aloof  from 
all  ordinary  intercourse,  mixing  only  with  Europeans  on  particular 
occasions.  The  laigest  and  most  influential  class  of  natives  of  the 
better  ranks  are  the  banians,  or  capitalists,  whose  business  it  is  to 
.place  out  their  money  at  good  interest.  Their  calling  necessarily  brings 
them  into  dose  and  frequent  contact  with  Europeans ;  and  from  the 
earliest  days  of  English  commercial  enterprise  in  the  East,  these  men 
were  essential  to  the  conduct  of  all  mercantile  and  banking  afiairs. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  British  merchants  have  had 
recourse  to  these  men  for  financial  purposes.  Many  houses  are  upheld 
by  the  aid  accorded  them  m  this  manner ;  and  in  some  otseo,  the  n.. 
tive  capitalist  is  not  only  the  friend  and  equal,  but  the  partner  of  the 
Englishman  ;  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  classes  are  thus  greatly 
changed.  The  merchant  is  no  longer  the  haughty  man  of  business — the 
banian  is  no  longer  the  retiring  obsequious  broker  he  was  wont  to  be. 

Many  of  the  wealthiest  of  these  banians  have  risen  from  very  infe- 
rior positions,  by  dint  of  practising  those  arts  which  they  hnve  seen 
adopted  by  their  English  compeers;  though,  in  their  case,  with  more 
success,  because  more  warily,  more  perseveringly  worked  out  ^  One 
name  amongst  the  crowd  of  these  millionaires  will  exemplify  the  pro- 
cess of  accumulation.  Mutty  Lol  Seal,  now  notorious  for  his  vast 
wealth,  was  originally  a  sircar  or  inferior  servant  in  the  Calcutta  Cus- 
tom House,  on  a  sfdary  of  ten  rupees  a  month.  How  the  earliest 
foundation  of  his  riches  was  laid  need  scarcely  be  inquired. 
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The  faTOUrite  clienta  of  these  money-lenders  are  collectors  of  re- 
venue, judges,  and  magistrates,  who,  once  within  their  toils,  once 
figuring  on  the  debtor  side  of  their  ledger,  become  their  certain,  if  not 
easy,  tools  to  work  out  any  schemes  that  may  serve  their  financial  pro- 
ject8«  Should  the  client  prove  obstinate,  or  should  the  official  not  be 
on  their  books,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  these  wary  and  finished 
masters  of  diplomacy  will  work  out  their  ends  through  the  great  man's 
wife.  Presents  of  rich  shawls,  of  valuable  jewelry,  or  costly  fumiturei 
axe  the  sure  baits  by  which  the  advocacy  of  the  "  Sahib's  lady"  is  but 
too  often  secured,  and  with  it  the  final  bending  of  the  tardy  official  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monied  schemer. 

A  common  method  by  which  these  unscrupulous  men  realise  large 
and  certain  incomes,  icr  to  obtain  all  the  petty  appointments  in  the  gift 
of  their  debtors,  be  they  judges,  eollectors,  or  magistrates,  for  their 
own  creatures^  who,  as  a  consideration  for  the  appointments,  gladly 
make  over  to  them  a  certain  portion  of  their  salaries,  in  addition  to 
a  considerable  entrance-fee.  One  case  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
manoeaivres  which  are  rescnrted  to  by  this  class  of  persons.  A  banian 
in  the  confidence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Calcutta,  that  is,  the  lender 
to  the  latter  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  having  learnt  the  intended 
establishment  of  a  number  of  suburban  police-stations,  immediately 
bought  up  houses,  at  a  very  low  rate,  in  ail  the  districts  indicated;  and 
when  orders  were  issued  for  inquiry  b»  to  the  tenements  favourable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  police,  the  obliging  creditor  hinted  to  his  client 
that  hs  possessed  property  in  the  very  localities  named;  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  a  hope  that  his  "  firiend"  would  not  seek  elsewhere 
for  what  was  wanted.  Of  course  the  banian's  houses  were  bought, 
and  for  sums  four  or  five  times  their  real  value. 

With  such  methods  of  realising  "  interest"  for  monies  advanced  to 
officials  by  banians,  it  need  not  be  matter  for  wonder  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  service  find  ready  ministers  to  their  wants  in  this  way; 
and  that  the  creditors  are  usually  most  indulgent  in  their  terms. 

The  altered  demeanour  of  the  upper  classes  of  natives  to  English- 
men has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon  their  countrymen  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life.  By  them  the  European  is  no  longer  held  in  the 
veneration  he  was  of  old;  his  word  is  no  longer  of  value;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  British 
merchant  cannot  now  obtain  the  smallest  credit  for  purchases,  unless 
through  the  guarantee  of  his  banian. 

The  familiarity  which  has  of  late  sprung  up  between  the  eastern 
and  western  races,  though  it  may  too  often  be  blended  with  contempt 
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on  the  part  of  tha  ffindooiy  has  led  to  a  gradual  looaenii^  ci  time- 
hononred  prejudices ;  which,  combined  with  the  spread  of  edncatioDy 
must,  before  long,  as  it  has  aheady  commenced,  woik  a  great  sodal 
reYolation  in  the  feelings,  the  tastes,  the  wants,  and  the  rery  con- 
stitution of  native  society.  ''  Toong  Bengal"  is  even  now  ^  a  fSact  f 
and  thongh,.  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  earliest  aspirations  of  the 
new-bosn  are  net  of  tiM  ioftiest  at  worthiest  nature ;  though  the  bud- 
ding genius  of  these  disciples  of  the  modcni  school  are  somewhat  be- 
clouded by  tobacco-smoke;  though  their  predileotioBS  are  too  much  in 
the  direction  of  brandy-pawnee, — hi^  bids  us  have  £Eu4h  in  their 
future,  whispering  us  that  when  these  firivolities  have  lost  their  noreUy, 
they  win  be  cast  aside  in  sober  earnestness  of  purpose — exchanged  for 
better,  nobler  things — that  the  young  Hindoo  generation  will  anse, 
and,  shaking  from  them  the  errors  and  i^thy  of  ages,  make  for  them- 
selyes  a  reputation  and  a  name,  as  wide,  as  beautiful,  as  glorious  as 
their  own  magnificent  and  fruitful  land 

But  what  of  the  rural  peculation  of  British  India?— of  folly  three* 
fourths  of  the  hundred  millions  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's 
territories )  The  leaves  of  the  forest-trees,  the  stones  of  the  desert, 
the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  have  as  much  to  do  in  forming  an  In* 
dian  public,  as  have  the  ryots  of  that  vast  country.  Ghround  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  condition,  physicaUy  and  morally  debased,  the  too 
apt  imitators  of  masters,  who  have  for  two  thousand  yean  held  iron 
sway  over  them;  they  no  longer  represent  the  contented,  hfl^py  rac^ 
of  whom  we  read  in  ancient  Indian  histories. 

With  no  hope  for  the  future,  what  does  the  ryot  care  for  the  present  t 
Can  the  poor  wretch,  who  lives  on  the  breath  of  his  mahajun  or  zemin- 
dar, have  a  thought  or  a  feeling  for  public  matters  ?  If  perchance  he 
ever  has  the  courage  to  thMc^  he  may  remember  that,  of  his  miserable 
harvest  of  eighty  shillings  in  the  year,  forty  or  fifty  go  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  tax-renters ;  and  that  whilst  he  is  left,  after  all  his  toil, 
to  subsist  on  thirty  shillings  a  year,  or  one  penny  a  day,  an  English 
foreigner  rules  his  district  in  all  the  luxury  of  Eastern  splendour.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  yearly  income  of  one  of  these  tiHers 
of  the  soil  will  be  smoked  in  cheroots  by  a  junior  ci'nlian  in  a  week. 
Broken  in  spirit,  abject  in  mind,  the  sole  aspiration  of  the  poor  ryot  ia 
that  he  may  not  die  of  starvation  before  his  next  harvest  be  ripe ! 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  a  certain  set  of  writers  to  belaud  the 
present  administration  of  Indian  government;  to  talk  of  the  security, 
the  long  peace  accorded  the  population  of  the  presidencies;  and  to  com- 
pare their  present  life  as  infinitely  more  tranquil  and  free  from  the 
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calunitieB  of  vu*,  tlun  during  the  rule  of  Miihomed«ii  dToastiM !  Aa 
well  might  thej  boast  of  the  safety  and  security  of  the  poor  captive 
pining  away  bis  existence  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  becaose 
the  ordinary  risks  of  life  cotdd  not  reach  him !  AnarAy  ukI  decpotiBni 
may  be  scourges  in  their  way,  bat  pt^ttieal  and  social  atmiliilation  are 
&r  worse.  M«a  m^  straggle  against  the  former,  but  sinks  before  tbe 
latter:  oppression  calls  forth  resistance,  and  in  the  strife  for  freedom 
there  ia  a  nobility  of  feeling  engendered,  that  elevates  and  sustains 
even  the  poor  Hindoo.  Take  away  that  power  of  resistance,  paralyse 
his  energies,  sweep  beyond  his  reach  every  thing  that  can  make  life 
worthy  of  a  man,  prostrate  him  to  the  dnst, — and  though  he  be  told 
he  need  fear  no  external  enemy,  that  the  Afghan  and  the  Tartar  are  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  immeasurable  privilege  of 
b^ng  the  subject  of  the  most  houoored  and  powerful  sovereign  in  the 
wta'ld,  I  fear  he  cannot  be  made  to  appreciate  the  wondrous  change : 
he  will  feel,  if  he  feela  at  all,  that  he  is  a  degraded,  abject  bdng, — an 
Indian  ryot  I  The  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  East,  the  mighty 
rivers,  the  noble  forests,  the  green  hills  and  valleys,  the  fertile  pltuna 
— all  these  we  still  behold,  the  tyranny  of  man  is  powerless  with 
them^hvA  with  bis  fellow-kind  he  has  done  his  worst. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  FUTURE  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA. 

On  June  3d,  1853,  Sir  G.  Wood  introduoed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Bill  for  the  government  of  India,  which,  with  some  slight  modifications,  has 
since  become  law.  The  principal  features  of  this  measure  may  be  thus 
epitomised : 

The  relations  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors  are  to 
remain  as  hitherto. 

The  thirty  members  of  the  Court  are  to  be  reduced  to  eighteen :  twelve 
elected  in  the  usual  way,  and  ax  nominated  by  the  Crown  from  persons  who 
have  resided  in  India  for  ten  years,  either  as  servants  of  the  Company,  or  as 
merchants  or  barristers.  One-third  of  the  whole  number  to  go  out  every 
second  year,  but  to  be  again  eligible.  The  Directors  to  receive  salaries  of 
6001.  a  year,  and  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  1000^.  a  year. 

No  change  is  made  in  the  general  control  which  the  governor-general 
exercises  over  the  Indian  government ;  but  a  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal 
will  be  appointed ;  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Agra  will  be  continued ;  and 
a  new  presidency  on  the  Indus  will  be  created. 

A  commission  will  be  appointed  in  England  to  digest  and  put  into  shape 
the  draughts  and  reports  of  the  Indian  Law-Commission  appointed  in  1833. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  enlarge  the  legislative  council ;  giving  the  governor- 
general  power  to  select  two,  the  heads  of  the  presidencies  one  each,  and 
making  the  chief-justice  of  the  Queen's  Court  and  one  other  judge  members, 
in  all  twelve  :  the  governor-general  to  have  a  veto  on  their  legislation. 

The  privilege  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  nominating 
all  students  to  Haileybuiy  and  Addiscombe  is  to  cease,  except  in  respect 
to  the  appointments  to  the  military  service,  which  stiU  remain  in  their 
hands. 

The  admission  to  the  colleges,  and  consequently  to  the  service,  to  be 
thrown  open  to  public  competition  ;  properly  qualified  examiners  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  present  legislation  to  continue  in  force  until  Parliament  shall  other- 
wise determine. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Table  ofilht  Reoeime-Chcurgea  cmd  Debt  ofBrUiah  India  from  1804-5 

to  1849-n50. 


YsAU. 

Rcrenuet. 

India  and 
HomechaigM. 

SttTplna. 

Deficit. 

Indian  debt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1804-05 

15,403,409 

17,672,017 

• « 

2,268,608 

25,626,631 

1809-10 

15,525,055 

15,551,097 

•  • 

26,042 

28,897,742 

1823-23 

19,645,000 

19,792,000 

•  • 

147,000 

29,382,600 

1835-36 

16,391,000 

14,924,152 

1,466,848 

•  • 

29,832,299 

1837-38 

16,070,000 

15,289,682 

780,318 

■  • 

30,249,893 

1838-39 

16,320,000 

16,701,000 

381,000 

30,231,162 

1839-40 

15,512,000 

17,650,000 

2,138,000 

30,703,778 

1841-42 

16,834,000 

18,605,000 

1,771,000 

34,378,288 

1843-^14 

18,284,000 

19,724,000 

1,440,000 

37,639,829 

1845-46 

18,998,000 

20,493,376 

1,495,376 

38,992,734 

1847-48 

18,748,000 

20,659,791 

1,911,791 

43,085,263 

1848-49 

19,442,000 

20,915,115 

1,473,115 

44,204,080 

1849-50 

21,686,172 

21,621,326 

64,846 

•  • 

46,908,054 

If 
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APPENDIX  B  (conUnued). 

CoMPARATiTE  Statisment  o/  the  Bevmues  cmd  Cfhargea  of  each  Pred- 
denc^/ar  1835-6  and  1849-50.    (Campbeirs  Modem  India.) 


PaBtlBBVCIBt. 


Bengal  . 
Agra  . 
Madras  . 
Bombay. 


1839-36. 


Grou  revenue . 


£ 

8,100,000 

5,100,000 

4,898,213 

252,033 


20,680,024 


Net  reyenue. 


£ 
6,584,300 
4,060,000 
3,823,400 
1,923,300 


16,391,000 


Giargea. 


£ 

5,173,000 

674,000. 

2,948,400 

2,046,300 


10,741,700 


Pter 

centage 
charges, 
1835-30. 


79 
16} 
77 
106) 


66 


Bengal 

Agra . 

Madras 

Bombay.     ...*.. 

New   territory,  Panjab-l 

and  Scinde    »     .     .    j 


1849-30. 


OroM  revenue. 


£ 

10,907,802 

5,452,700 

5,005,900 

3,851,176 

2,540,275 


27,757,853 


Net  revenue. 


£ 
8,724,726 
4,535y«00 
3,779,229 
2,337,942 

2,308,875 


21,686,172 


Charges. 


£ 
8,33^,504 
1,076,500 
3,294,323 
2,635,012 

1,118,242 


16,457,581 


Per 
eentage 
charget, 
1849-30. 


95| 
19f 
87 
106) 
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Statement  o/the  Land-Rev&me  o/BriUah  India  for  1849-50. 


DiTiaiove. 

Area  In 
square 
miles. 

Populatien. 

Gross  land- 
revenue. 

•  Charges. 

Net  Und- 
zevenue. 

Gross 

revenue 

per 
square 
mile. 

Per 

oentageof 
ehargee 

on 
revenue. 

Bengal . 

N.-W.  Provinces 

Puxyab . 

liadras. 

Bombay 

Total  .      . 

118,702 
89,972 
75,000 

144.829 
67,945 

1 

86,848,961 
26,199,688 

7,500,000 
16,839,426 

9,210,278 

£ 

8,506,070 
4,422,500 
1,479,700 
8,479,437 
2,290,969 

£ 

825,780 
382,000 
130,000 
478,000 
1,262,684 

£ 
8,180,340 
4,140,500 
1,84»,700 
8,001,437 
1,028,285 

8X- 

49-8 

19-14 

24- 

83-14 

13| 
55 

491,448 

96,098,868 

15,178,674 

2,578,414 

12,600,262 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Table  of  ihA  ImporU  of  Cotton  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United 
Stales  and  India  respecdvdy,  wUh  the  Prices  of  the  ttoo  kinds. 


YXAJIS. 

Imports  from 
United  States. 

Imports 
ftrom  India. 

Praee  of  other 

than  East  Indian 

cotton 

at  Liveipool. 

Price  of 

Suimt  cotton  at 

LlTerpool. 

1800 

lbs. 
16,000,000 

lbs. 
6,629,822 

per  lb. 
16    to  36 

per  lb. 
d,             d. 
10    to    18 

1802 

23,500,000 

2,679,483 

12     „ 

38 

10    „ 

18 

1804 

25,750,000 

1,166,355 

10     „ 

18 

8     „ 

15 

1806 

24,250,000 

2,725,450 

15     „ 

21* 

12     „ 

17 

1808 

8,000,000 

4,729,200 

15*  „ 

36 

14     „ 

25i 

1810 

36,000,000 

27,783,700 

14i^ 

22ji 

124  n 

19 

1812 

26,000,000 

915,950 

13    „ 

23* 

12     „ 

16 

ISU 

War  with  U.  8. 

4,725,000 

23    „ 

37 

18     „ 

25 

1816 

57,750,000 

10,850,000 

15     „ 

21. 

14     „ 

18J 

1818 

58,333y000 

86,555,000 

ici„ 

22 

7     „ 

20* 

1820 

89,999,174 

20,294,400 

8    „ 

1^ 

6f  „ 

12 

1822 

101,031,766 

6,742,050 

5f  „ 

11 

5*  „ 

8* 

1824 

92,187,662 

17,796,100 

7    „ 

lOi 

5*„ 

8 

1826 

130,858,203 

22,644,300 

5J„ 

8f 

4*„ 

7 

1828 

151,752,289 

29,670,200 

5      n 

7f 

Hn 

5J 

1830 

210,885,358 

12,324,200 

5|  „ 

71 

3     „ 

6 

1832 

219,756,753 

38,249,750 

5      n 

8 

3J„ 

5* 

1834 

269,203,075 

32,920,865 

8*„ 

lOj 

5i„ 

71 

1836 

289,615,692 

75,746,926 

71  n 

11 

5i  „ 

8* 

1838 

431,437,888 

40,229,495 

6i„ 

9 

5i., 

6* 

1840 

487,856,504 

77,010,917 

5i„ 

7 

4     „ 

5 

1842 

405,325,600 

96,555,186 

4     n 

6 

3|  „ 

4* 

1844 

517,218,622 

88,639,608 

3}  ft 

4f 

4      n 

4* 

1846 

382,526,000 

33,711,420 

4tn 

7 

3*„ 

5 

1848 

600,247,488 

84,101,961 

Hn 

51 

21  „ 

31 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Statement  ofUhA  Annual  Value  of  Men^ndise  imparted  into,  and  ex- 
ported fromf  the  three  Preeidencies  of  India,  from  and  to  aU  ocmr^ 
Pries,  for  the  ten  years  ending  1849-50,  at  2s.  Hie  rupee. 


YXAKt. 

IMPORTS. 

Bengal. 

Madias. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Of  which 
from  England. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1840-41 

4,590,755 

768,932 

3,056,252 

8,415,940 

6,014,339 

• 

1841-42 

4,262,910 

678,326 

2,847,828 

7,788,565 

5,439,564 

1842^3 

3,915,185 

581,180 

3,107,236 

7,603,602 

5,354,901 

1843-44 

4,474,472 

652,263 

3,691,061 

8,817,797 

6,347,349 

1844-45 

5,933,990 

1,046,894 

3,773,181 

10,754,065 

7,952,179 

1845-46 

5,232,617 

849,913 

3,004,948 

9,087,479 

6,477,143 

1846-47 

5,313,442 

881,804 

2,701,417 

8,896,664 

6,420,404 

1847-48 

4,671,361 

976,664 

2,949,591 

8,597,617 

5,790,228 

1848-49 

4,356,014 

948,072 

3,040,717 

8,344,804 

5,512,110 

1849-50 

5,283,170 

906,004 

4,110,713 

10,299,888 

7,678,980 

EXPORTS. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bomtay. 

Total.   * 

Of  which 
to  England. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1840^1 

8,060,565 

1,044,165 

4,350,853 

13,455,584 

7,054,388 

1 

1 

1841-42 

8,066,384 

1,242,582 

4,516,251 

13,825,217 

7,120,748 

1842-43 

7,363^435 

1,301,991 

4,886,397 

13,551,824 

5,820,965 

1843-44 

9,891,109 

1,208,655 

6,153,712 

17,253,477 

7,760,128 

1844-45 

9,822,197 

1,641,462 

5,126,552 

16,590,212 

7,240,619 

1845-46 

9,815,675 

1,411,217 

6,801,780 

17,028,673 

6,658,943 

1846-47 

9,234,893 

1,516,146 

4,604,897 

15,355,437 

6,511,686 

1 

1847-48 

7,961,857 

1,277,296 

4,073,243 

13,312,397 

5,683,826 

1848-49 

9,038,863 

1,212,462 

6,837,175 

16,088,501 

6,191,959 

1 

1849-50 

10,148,038 

1,272,884 

5,891,376 

17,312,299 

7,026,470 

iSi  APPSHDIZ. 


APPENDIX  P. 

Thb  Pftradise  Flycatcher,  or  Sultana  Bulbul  of  the  Hindoos  {Muaeipita 
Paridin)y  is  met  with  in  jungles,  gardens,  and  shrubberies,  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a 
peculiarly  graceful  bird,  the  body  and  long  sweeping  tail  of  the  male  being 
white,  with  the  primaries  black,  edged  with  white.  The  body  and  tail  of 
the  female  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  with  the  breast-feathers  clouded  grey. 


APPENDIX  G. 

Thb  Monaul,  Cblden  Fowl,  or  Impeyan  Pheasant  {Lophophorus  Impeycmus, 
Gould),  is  met  with  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  Himalayan  districts. 
The  male  bird  has  a  remarkably  beautiful  plumage,  its  crest,  head,  and 
throat  being  of  a  rich  bronzy  green ;  the  middle  of  the  neck  is  purple^ 
glossed  with  a  coppery  hue;  back  and  wing  coverts  rich  purple,  each 
feather  tipped  with  bronzy-green ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  greenish  ash, 
whilst  across  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  a  band  of  pure  white.  The 
female  is  buffy-brown  mixed  with  black  and  white.  A  more  beautiful 
object  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  this  gorgeously  plumaged  bird  taking 
his  lofty  and  sweeping  flight  through  the  air,  full  in  the  light  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  the  rays  of  which  are  reflected  in  surpassing  brilliancy  from  his 
brightly-tipped  feathers. 


The  aboTe,  extracted  from  Mr.  (Jould's  great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Ada,  in  course  of 
publication,  was  too  late  to  find  a  place  in  the  Introductory  chapter  on  Indian  Natural 
History.  The  acknowledgment!  of  the  author  ase  due  to  Me.  Gould  for  the  permiasion 
to  copy  the  birds  which  illustrate  this  volume  from  his  splendid  collection. 
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Abwabs,  Tillagen*  preflentSi  287. 
Adam's- bridge,  sandstones  of,  12: 
Afghan  race,  end  of  the,  66. 
Agriculture  of  the  Hindoos,  317. 
Ahmed  Shah,  his  wars,  94. 
Akbar,  submission  of  Delbi,  Agra,  and 

the  Punjab  to  the  role  of,  69. 

death  and  character  of,  72. 

reform  of  taxation  and  policy  hj, 

276. 
Albuquerque,  bold  conduct  of,  102. 
Ali  Moorad,  deposition  of,  247. 
Aliwal,  battle  of,  231. 
Anraera,  annihilated  power  of  the,  221. 
Amherst,  Earl,  governor-general,  189. 

proclamation  of  war  by,  192. 

leaves  India^  206. 

Animals  and  reptiles,  30. 
Appah  Sahib,  seizure  and  escape  of,  183. 
Arab  rule,  declension  of,  50. 
Arabs,  invasion  of  the,  47. 
Architecture,  antiquity  of  Indian,  291. 
— ^  neglect  of  the  study  of  eastern ,.292. 
Arcot,  negotiations  with  nabob  of,  156. 
Army,  Mahratta,  how  composed,.  256. 
Assam,  invasion  and  conquest  of,  81. 
Assay e,  defeat  of  Mahrattas  at,  159. 
Astronomy,  Hindoo  system  of,  301. 
Auckland,  appointment  of  Lord,  209. 
Aurungzebe,  embarrassment  of,  85. 
death  and  character  of,  86. 

Baser,  reign  and  death  of,  67. 

Bajee  Rao's  treaty  with  the  EngKsh,  178. 

■  seizure  of  landholders*  estates^  175. 
Bandoola,  death  of,  202. 

Banjaras,  the  tribe  of,  257. 

Bench,  the  criminal,  457. 

Bentinck,  administration  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam, 207. 

Birds  of  Asia  and  their  iocalitief,  31. 

Black  Hole,  death  of  English  prisoners 
in  the,  1 14. 

■  Acts,  violent  opposition  to,  458. 
Brahma,  the  priesthood  of,  252. 
,Bfitish  India,  ancient  extent  of,  1. 

natural  divisions   and   mountain 

.    xaiige8<rf;2. 


British  India,  population  and  rulers 
of,  6. 

climate  of,  15, 

Brougham,  Lord,  on  **  Comwallis's  per- 
manent settlement,**  281. 

Buddhistical  temples,  295. 

Burmese  defeated,  195. 

-*^  harassing  attacks  of  the,  194. 

assembling  of,  at  Bassein,  241. 

night-attack  of  the,  191. 

rout  of  the,  201. 

Bumes,  massacre  of  Sir  A.,  214. 

Calcdtta,  concession  to  Engb'sh  in,  90. 
Candahar,  invasion  of,  by  the  emperor  of 

Delhi,  75. 
Casim,  government  and  disgrace  of,  49. 
Cave-temples  of  India,  293. 
Centralisation,  its  pemrciousness,  260. 
Central  India,  position  and  geographical . 

features  of,  4. 
Chand-u-ial  raises  an  army  headed  by 

British  officers,  166. 
Chriatianity,  early  progress  of,  441. 
labours  of  Danes  to  promote,  442, 

—  opposition  of  government  to  the 
spread  of,  443. 

Church,  present  strength  of  the  Esta- 
blished, 444. 

Clire,  re-appointment  of  Lord,  124. 

wholesome  reforms  effected  by,  125. 

conquests  of,  in  Bengal,  115. 

complete  establishment  of  British 

supremacy  by,  119. 

Coal-deposits  of  Bengal,  20. 

Coffee,  cultivation  of,  330. 

Collectors,  the  efficiency  of,  267. 

Commerce,  monopoly  of,  by  the  Vene- 
tians, 99. 

Commercial  community  of  India,  470. 

—  its  morality,  470. 
Company's  dominions,  269. 
Conquest,  laws  of,  255. 

Coote,  victories  of  Sir  Eyre,  116. 
Cotton,  India,  varieties  of  soil  adapted 

to,  and  cultivation  of,  26. 
manufhcture,  improvements  in,  and 

effects,  807. 
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Covenanted  and  uncoTenanted  servants 

compared,  262. 
Crisis,  the  commercial  of  1848,  473* 

Daher,  defeat  of,  48. 

Dalhousie,  Elarl  of,  appointed  governor- 
general,  233. 

Daia  and  Shaja,  revolt  of,  80. 

Dead,  ceremonies  at  burning  of,  419. 

Deccan,  extent  and  population  of  the,  3. 

aborigines  and  dialects  of  the,  42. 

kingdoms  and  states  of  the,  43. 

conquests  of  Akbar  in  the,  71. 

competition  for  the  throne  of  the,  88. 

interference  of  Europeans  in  the 

wars  in  the,  1 12. 

■         prolonged  hostilllies  in  the,  117. 

fresh  troubles  in  the,  126. 

Delhi,  the  rajah  of,  attacks  the  Maho- 
medans,  57. 

the  slave  kings  of,  61. 

r&volution  and  war  in,  120. 

Diamond-cutting,  816. 

Diseases  of  India,  native  and  foreign,  19. 

Domestics,  classes  o^  in  India,  424. 

Dost  Mohammed  made  prisoner,  213. 

war  with,  210. 

Duigoon,  Sal,  capture  of,  205. 

Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  taken  by 
the  English,  148. 

annihilation  of  fleet  of  the,  118. 

Dyes,  many  varieties  oU  27. 

East  India  Company,  early  career  of,  87. 

first  established,  108.* 

early  progress  of,  1 10. 

Education,  missionary  labours  in,  438. 

absence  of,  in  Hindoo  females,  429. 

I         in  the  Tenesserim  provinces,  440. 

Lord  W.  Bentinck's  minute  on, 433. 

governmental  system  of,  435. 

collegiate  establishments  for,  436. 

government  disbursements  on,  437. 

great  importance  of,  in  India,  430. 

early  steps  for  the  diffusion  of,  431. 

»—  Bengal  Council  of,  432. 
Ellenborough,  appointment  of,  216. 
— ^  regretted  departure  of,  223. 
English,  first  appearance  in  India  of,  107. 
— — '  retreat  and  defeat  of  the,  215. 
Eurasians,  or  country-bom,  the,  475. 

Faxokhsao  and  his  successors,  58. 
Farokhsir,  reign  and  deposition  of,  89* 
Ferozepore,  battle  of,  228. 
-— —  British  retire  upon,  219. 

encampment  at,  227. 

Fibrous  materials,  value  of^  exported  in 

1849-50,  312. 
Firuz,  state  of  the  kingdom  during  the 

reign  of,  64. 


Flax  fibre,  relative  strength  of,  24. 

Flora,  the  Indian,  29. 

Fossil  remains  and  Kunker,  13. 

French  fleet  defeated  on  the  BCadras 
coast,  137. 

settlements  attacked  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 111. 

Gaua,  extension  of  Portuguese  trade  by 

Vasco  de,  101. 
second  expedition  to  India  of  Vasco 

de,  103. 
Gandaboo,  treaty  signed  at,  204. 
Ganges,  delta  of  the,  5. 

navigated  by  steamers,  208. 

Gems  of  India,  20. 

Geography,    slight   knowledge    of,   by 

Hindoos,  303. 
Ghaznie,  the  Ghorian  sultan  of^  59. 
Ghoorkas,  defeat  of,  173. 
Ghuznee,  capture  of,  212. 
Gold-working,  315. 
Goojerat,  battle  of,  236. 
Government,  existing,  259. 
Grains,  pulse,  and  ihiits,  28. 
Granitic  formation  and  alluvium,  14. 
Grasses  and  fibrous  plants,  23. 
Gwalior,  condition  of,  222. 

Hailbtburt,  nature  of  education  at,  263. 
Hardinge,  Sir  H.,  governor-general,  224. 
Harvest-time  and  its  anxieties,  819. 
Hastings,  Warren,  govefnor^general,  1 28. 
— ^  chaiges  of  corruption  against,  129. 

quarrel  between  Francis  and,  130. 

judicial  changes  effected  by,  142. 

large  sums  of  monev  raised  by,  143. 

— ^  retirement  from  the  government, 

144. 

Marquis  of,  governor-general,  169. 

Hindoo  Rajah  dettsated  at  Canouj,  60. 
Hindoos,  the  early  dynasties  of  the,  37. 

ancient  account  of  the,  427. 

— >  various  influences  on  the  character 

of  the,  428. 
example  afforded  by  the  British  to 

the,  429. 
Hindostan,  early  government  o^  251. 
Holkar  and  Lake,  action  between,  162. 

peace  concluded  between,  16S. 

insanity  of,  and  consequent  division 

of  the  regency,  165. 

defeat  of,  185. 

Humayun,  deposition  and  restoration  of, 

68. 
Hyder  All,  first  war  of  English  with,  127. 

league  of  the  French  with,  182. 

invasion  of  English  territories  by, 

133. 
—  massacre  of  English  troops  by,  134. 
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Hyder  Ali,  defeftt  oC  at  VeUore,  135. 

death  of,  138. 

Ikpoms,  average  from  India  between 

1771  and  1793,  808. 
India,  early  kingdoms  of,  41. 
— ^-  geological  ftatures  of,  9, 10. 
— ^  Greek  accounts  of,  45. 
•— *— •  rivers,  bays,  and  Bshes  of,  83. 

manufactures  of,  306. 

Indigo,  its  prohibition  in  the  Austrian 

dominions,  821. 

planters,  and  their  treatment,  323. 

source  of,  and  how  produced,  322. 

Infanticide,  custom  of  female,  421. 
Inquisition  established  at  Goa,  106. 
Insects,  great  abundance  of,  32. 
Insurrections  in  reign  of  Akbar,  70. 
Invulnerables,  the  Burmese,  198. 
Irrigation,  Hindoo  mode  of,  318. 

Jehan  Ghir,  accession  of,  72. 

death  of,  in  Cashmere,  74. 

Jelpal    and  Sibektegin,   war  between, 

51. 
Jesuits,  first  establishment  of  the,  in 

India,  105. 
Judges,  incapacity  of,  in  India,  453. 
•         published  judgments  of,  454. 

model  decisions  of,  455. 

Judicial  establishments,  modem,  451. 

promotion  in  India,  452. 

— ^  subordinates,  native,  469. 
Justice,  Hindoo  administration  of^  448. 
Jute,  the  growth  of,  and  trade  in,  311. 

KxMVENDiNB,  hostilities  at,  200. 
Khoord  Cabool  pass,  victory  at,  217. 

Lahore  reduced  by  Mahomedans,  54. 

treaty  of,  232. 

Lake,  Gen.,  marches  against  Agra,  161. 

Landholders*  rights,  274. 

Land-tax  in  the  three  presidencies,  261. 

Laterite  rocks,  11. 

X«attial  system,  or  club-law,  324. 

Laws,  Hindoo  code  of,  449. 

modification  of,  450. 

MA.OADA,  kings  of,  40. 
Magistrate^  court,  scenes  in  a,  461. 
Maha  Bandoola,  march  of,  199. 

Barat,  the,  39. 

Mahmoud,  his  conquests  eastward,  53. 

—  death  and  character  of,  55. 
Mahomedan  rule,  258. 
Hahratta  war,  end  of  the,  188. 
Hahrattas,  rise  of  the,  76. 

—  wars  with  the,  83. 

commencement  of  hostilities  with, 

131. 

war  begun  with,  157. 

— -—  peace  concluded  with,  187* 


Marriage,  form  and  cost  o(  418, 
Martaban,  atteck  of,  242. 
Massaud,  military  operations  of,  56. 
Medical  treatment  and  peculiarities,  300. 
Medicinal  plants,  gums,  and  starches,  27. 
Medicine,  the  practice  of^  299. 
Menu,  the  code  of,  254. 
Metallurgy  of  India,  313. 
Missionvics,  extent  of  labours  of,  445. 

progress  of  conversion  by,  447. 

Mohammed  Toghlak,  despotism  of,  63. 
Momunds,  incursions  of  the,  246. 
Monsoons,  winds  and  rains  of  the,  16. 
Moodkee,  the  battle  of,  229. 
Morad  and  Aurungzehe,  rising  of,  77. 
Morality  of  the  early  Indo-British,  467. 
Mubarik,  murder  of  the  last  of  the  Khilji 

race,  62. 
Munro,  Sir  T.,  system  of  assessment,  284. 
Music,  Hindoo,  298. 
Mutiny  among  the  British  troops,  123. 

Nadib  Shah,  conquests  of,  91. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles  and  the  Ameers, 
encounter  between,  220. 

Native  officials,  266. 

states,  annexation  of,  270. 

— ^  community  affected  by  English  ex- 
ample, 474. 

millionaires,  proceedings  of,  479. 


Natives,  justice  to  them,  268. 
Navigation  scarcely  known,  304. 
Nepaul,  war  in,  171. 

disastrous  operations  in,  172. 

Nepaulese  outrage  upon  officers  and  po« 
Uce,  170. 

Opium,  culture  and  monopoly,  331. 

its  sale  legalised  in  China,  332. 

Oude,  honourable  employment  of  British 

officers  in,  271. 
unsettled  state  of  affiurs  in,  154. 

Paqhah,  Mev,  encounter  at,  203. 
Palaces  of  native  princes,  296. 
Patna,  disturb«ices  at,  122. 
Pegu,  second  engagement  at,  245. 
Peguans,  habits,  mannen,  &c.  of  the,  426. 
Peisfawa,  misunderstanding  with  the,  176. 
^-—  plans  of,  against  the  EngL'sh,  180. 
^—  engagement  with  the  English,  181. 
-^—  defeated  near  Poonah,  184. 

deposition  of  the,  184 

Pennanent  settlement  by  Lord  Com* 

wallis,  280. 
Persia,  British  embassy  to  court  of,  168. 
Persians,  massacre  at  Delhi  by  the,  92. 
Pindarries,  attack  upon  the,  179. 
—  predatory  incursions  of  the,  167. 

dispersion  of,  186. 

Police,  rogueiy  of  the  Indian,  462. 
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Population,  the  Indian  mral,  478. 
Portugaese,  hottilities  with  the,  84. 

—  early  progress  of  the,  100. 

Em  peror  of  Delhi  wages  war  against 

•  the,  104. 

decline  of  the  rule  of,  109. 

Press,  the  Indian,  472. 

Professor,  sketch  of  an  Indian,  43^4. 

Prome,  march  towards,  24S. 

and  Pegu  taken  by  the  English,  244.. 

Punjab  and  Scinde,  extent  of,  7. 
the  live  rivers  of  the,  46. 

RAtLWATS  and  electric  telegraphs,  239. 
Rajpootana,  early  rajahs  of^  44. 
Rajna,  exploits  of,  38. 
Rangoon,  evacuation  of,  193. 
Revenue,  278. 

—  early  mode  of  collecting  the,  272. 
Rice,  cultivation  of,  320. 

Rock  and  cave  temples,  294. 
Ryots,  their  average  incomes,  279: 

their  condition  and  prospects,  479. 

Ryotwari  system,  its  evils,  285. 

Sale,  General,  arrival  of,  218. 

Salt-tax,  286;  evils  of,  287. 

Sanitaria,  elevations,  &c  of,  18. 

Saracenic  conquests  iu  the  E^ast,  98. 

Scindia,  renewal  of  intrigues  by,  174. 

Seringapatam,  English  march  on,  160. 

capture  of,  and  death  of  Tippoo,  151 . 

Sevaji  assumes  the  title  of  rajah,  but  is 
compelled  to  resign,  82. 

Shah  Jehan,  captivity,  death,  and  cha- 
racter of,  78, 79. 

Sibektegin,  the  victoiy  of,  52. 

Sick,  exposure  of,  by  the  Ganges,.  422; 

Sikh  leaders,  surrender  of  the,  237. 

Sikhs,  recrossing  of  the  Sutlej  by  the,  230i 

second  war  with  the,.  234. 

Silk,  manufiicture  of,  in  India,  309; 

antiquity  of,  333. 

endeavours  of  the  Company  to  im- 
prove its  mode  of  production,  334. 

worms,  different  species  of,  386. 

Sindhi,  appearance,  character,  and  cus- 

•  toms  of  the,  425. 

Slave-trade  agitation  fSstvourabie  to  East- 

India  sugars,  326. 
Smelting,  difference  between  Indian  and 

Welsh,  314. 
Society  of  India,  the  early  English,  466. 
—  changes  in,  468, 469. 


Sovereign,  the  duties  of,  253. 
Stamps,  cost  of  Indian  law,  468. 
Sugar-cane,  the,  325. 
Suttee,  prevalence  of,  420. 

Tamerlah  B,  Hindostan  devastated  by,65. 

Tartar  empire,  decline  of  the,  95. 

and  English, rule  of,  compared,277. 

Tea,  cultivation  of,  in  Assam,  328. 

-^—  crops,  produce  of  the  Company  % 
329. 

—  plant,  report  by  Dr.  Royle  on,  327. 

Temperature  of  Calcutta,  Madias,  and 
Bombay,  17. 

Temples  of  Cashmere,  297. 

Tenant-holdlngs,  275. 

Tenasserim  and  Peguan  provinces,  na- 
tural history  of,  84.' 

inhabitants  of,  8. 

cession  of  the  province  of,  197. 

Textile  products,  306. 

Thugs,  the  great  power  and  final  ex- 
tinction of  the,  423. 

Tippoo  Sahib,  defeats  English  army,  136. 

renewal  of  hostilities  by,  139. 

negotiates  with  the  English,  140. 

treaty  of  peace  concluded  with,  141. 

C6mwallis  declares  war  against,  145. 

defeat  of,  near  Seringapatam,  146, 

— —  peace  concluded  with,  147. 

Tobacco,  locality  and  quality  of,  28. 

Townships,  their  municipality  and  in- 
dependence, 273. 

Trade,  early  routes  of  the  Indian,  97. 

Trichinopoly  besieged  by  French,  118. 

Trimbukjee,  flight  of^  177. 

V'ansittart,  short  and  disastrous  ad- 
ministration of  Hr.,  121. 

War,  the  science  of,  amongst  the  Hin* 

do<M,  255. 

improvements  in  the  art  of,  256. 

Wellesley*  Colonel,  appointed  governor 

of  Seringapatam,  152. 
expedition  against  the  Mauritius, 

prepared  by,  153. 
Women»  social  position  of,  417* 
Woods,  ornamental  and  useful,  22. 
Woollen  products,  310. 
"  Writer,"  the,  in  India,  264. 

Zbmindari  system,  and  its  fhiit,  282. 
Zodiacal  and  planetary  systems,  302. 
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— Literarjf  OaxeiU. 

Vol.14. 

BOSWELL'S  JOURNAL  of  a  TOUR  to  the  HEBRIDES- 

Companion  Volume  to  ^  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,**  with  the  Index  to  the 
Life."    By  R.  Carruthers,  Esq.,  of  Inverness.    Second  Edition. 


M 


"  This  volume,  one  of  the  Interesting  series  composing  the  '  National  Illustrated  Library,'  foraui 
Vol.  V.  of  '  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,'  already  published.  The  journal  of  this  memorable  tour 
yields  to  none  of  the  other  portions  of  *  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson'  in  varied  interest  and  incident.' 
— Morning  Advtrtiser. 

Vol.  15. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  RESIDENCE  at  the  CAPITAL  of  the 

KINGDOM  of  SIAM.  With  a  Description  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Modem  Siamese.  By  Frederic  Arthur  Kealb,  fonneriy  in  the  Siamese 
Service,  Author  of  **  Eight  Yean  in  Syria,"  &c 

Vol.  16. 

The  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONGS,  from  the 

Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

*•*  The  Book  of  English  Songs  hound  up  with  the  Book  of  Scottish  Songs,  2 
vols,  in  1,  cloth,  gilt,  5«. 

"  A  very  fair  selection,  or,  what  the  compiler  not  Inappropriately  terms  it,  *  the  cream  of  the 
cream'  of  Scottish  Song.  The  volume,  like  all  the  other  volumes  of  the  'Illustrated  Library/  is 
handsomely  got  up,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  either  in  the  cabinet  or  on  the  drawing-room  table 
along  with  works  of  ten  times  its  price."— JPi/ejAtr«  Journal. 

Vol.  17. 

PICTURESQUE    SKETCHES   of  LONDON,    PAST    and 

PRESENT.      By  Thomas  Miller,  Author  of  the  •*  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,'*  &c.  &c. 

"  This  volume  of  the  « Illustrated  Library'  will  fully  sustain  the  character  which  that  series  of 
elegant  publications  holds  in  public  estimation.  London  is  an  inexhaustible  mine,  a  world  In 
itself,  from  whence  the  philosopher  and  the  satirist,  the  antiquarian  and  the  man  of  the  world, 
may  extract  matter  suited  to  their  several  tastes."— <?te»^or  fferald. 


NATIONAL  ILLUBTRATED  LIBEABT. 

Vol.  18. 

MADAME  PFEIFFER'S  VISIT  to  ICELAND  and 

the  SCANDINAVIAN   NORTH.     Companion  Volume  to   "A  Woman's 
Journejr  round  the  World."    Second  Edition. 

"  The  Tolame  ii  prloted  uniformly  with  '  A  Wonum's  Joamey  round  the  World/  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  translator,  the  illustrator,  and  the  printer.**— Glode. 

Vol.  19. 

The  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.    A  History  of  the  Persecution  of 

the  Waldenses.    By  the  Rey.  Dr.  Albxis  Muston.    Second  Edition. 

"  The  History  of  the  Vaudois  is  one  of  those  striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  mankind 
which  cannot  be  written  too  often,  nor  studied  f^om  too  many  points  of  view."— JMerMeum. 

Vol.  20. 

MADAME   PFEIFFER'S    VISIT    to    the    HOLY   LAND, 

EGYPT,  and  ITALY.  Uniform  with  **  A  Woman's  Journey  round  the 
World'*  and  *'  Visit  to  Iceland.'*    With  tinted  Engravings.    Second  Edition. 

Vols.  21  &  22. 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  UNITED  STATES'  EXPLORING 

EXPEDITION.  Two  Volumes.  With  numerous  Drawings  made  from  the 
Sketches  of  the  Artist  who  accompanied  the  Expedition,  illustrative  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Personal  Appearance  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  Views  of 
the  Scenery  of  the  Countries  visited. 

Vols.  23  &  24. 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMER.    Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

Alexander  Pope.    A  new  edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Introduction, 

by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Alots  Bucklet,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxford.    Two  Volumes. 

*«*  This  Edition  of  Homer*s  Iliad  contains  the  classical  compositions  of  Flax- 
man  beautifully  drawn  by  T.  D.  Scott,  Esq.,  and  engraved  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner  by  J.  L.  Williams,  Esq. 

In  morocco,  extra,  for  School  Prizes,  two  volumes,  IBs. 

Or  two  volumes  in  one,  10«.  6d. ;  ditto,  calf,  marbled  edges,  98. 

"  The  most  notable  new  edition  is  Pope's  Homer,  with  Flaxman's  designs,  and  a  variety  of 
other  illustrations ;  explanatory  notes,  with  '  parallel  passages,'  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Buckley ; 
and  an  introduction  which  gives  a  judicious  estimate  of  Pope,  and  enters  sensibly  into  the  ques- 
tion  of  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  man  as  Homer." — Spectator. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  the  projectors  of  the  '  National  Illustrated  Library'  enriching  their  series 
with  such  books  as  this.  It  is  very  nicely  printed ;  the  reduced  designs  from  Flaxman  are  always 
graceful,  even  when  in  their  minuteness  the  expression  of  the  original  is  occasionally  lost ;  and 
the  editorship  is  scholarly  and  sufficient.  On  the  marvellous  cheapness  of  such  volumes  at  half- 
a-crown  a  piece,  we  need  not  say  a  word." — Examiner. 

"  It  also  contains  eighty-nine  illustrations  of  the  epic  action,  copied  flrom  the  celebrated  series 
of  designs  by  Flaxman.  The  moderate  price  of  this  book,  combined  with  its  great  beauty,  renders 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  productions  of  the  cheap  press  recently  issued  in  this  countxy." — 
Observer. 


